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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  X. 


XhE  present  Volume  is  already  extended  to  an 
unusual  number  of  pages ;  yet  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  it  at  an  inconvenient  moment,  mid- 
way in  the  reign  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Diony- 
sius.  To  carry  that  reign  to  its  close,  one  more 
chapter  will  be  required,  which  must  be  reserved 
for  the  succeeding  volume. 

The  history  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks, 
forming  as  it  does  a  stream  essentially  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Peloponnesians,  Athenians,  &c.,  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  during  the  interval  between 
409  B.C.  (the  date  of  the  second  Carthaginian  inva* 
sion)  and  the  death  of  Timoleon  in  336  b.c.  It  is 
moreover  reported  to  us  by  authors  (Diodorus  and 
Plutarch),  who,  though  not  themselves  very  judi- 
cious as  selectors,  had  before  them  good  contem- 
porary witnesses.     And  it  includes  some  of  the 
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most  prominent  and  impressive  characters  of  the 
Hellenic  world— Dionysius  I.,  Dion  with  Plato  as 
instructor,  and  Timoleon. 

I  thought  it  indispensable  to  give  adequate  deve- 
lopment to  this  important  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, even  at  the  cost  of  that  inconvenient  break 
which  terminates  my  tenth  volume.  At  one  time 
I  had  hoped  to  comprise  in  that  volume  not  only 
the  full  history  of  Dionysius  I.,  but  also  that  of 
Dionysius  II.  and  Dion — and  that  of  Timoleon  be- 
sides. Three  new  chapters,  including  all  this  ad- 
ditional matter,  are  already  composed  and  ready. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume  compels  me  to 
reserve  them  for  the  commencement  of  my  next, 
which  will  carry  Grecian  history  down  to  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia  and  the  death  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
— and  which  will,  I  trust,  appear  without  any  long 
interval  of  time. 

a  G. 

London,  Feb.  15,  1852. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE  SUB- 
JUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPARTA. 

xHE  peace  or  convention*  which  bears  the  name 
of  Antalkidas,  was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mourn- 
ful import  in  Grecian  history.  Its  true  character 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a  brief  remark 
and  reply  which  we  find  cited  in  Plutarch.  **  Alas 
for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to  Agesilaus)  when 
we  see  our  Laconians  medising !  " — "  Nay  (replied 
the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the  Medes  (Persians) 
laconising^.^' 

^  It  goes  by  both  names ;  Xenophon  more  commonly  speaks  of  ^ 
c^yi}— Isokrates,  of  ai  (nnfOrjiuu, 

Though  we  say^  the  peace  qf  AntaUudas,  the  Greek  authors  say  ^ 
cfr^'AyraXxidou  €lpffvrf :  I  do  not  observe  that  they  ever  phrase  it  with 
the  genitive  case  'AyraKxidov  simply,  without  a  preposition. 

*  Plutarch,  Artaxerzes,  c.  22  (compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  23 ;  and 
lus  Apophtheg.  Laoon.  p.  213  B).  'O  fuv  yhp  ^AyrjiriKaos,  irpbs  rdy 
€hr6wra — $ev  rris  'EXXodof,  oirov  itrfiiCavfrw  fiyXv  ol  Acucovfff  l...MaXXoy, 
fffircy,  ol  Mi}doi  XmctfVf  {bvo-i. 
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^^ention       Thcse  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
of  Antai-     Both  wcFC  perfectly  true.    The  convention  emanated 

kidas.     Its  *  "^  n  J 

import  and  from  a  Separate  partnership  between  Spartan  and 
Separate'  Persian  interests.  It  was  solicited  by  the  Spartan 
^^^^  Antalkidas,  and  propounded  by  him  to  Tiribazus 
pP^""^  on  the  express  ground,  that  it  was  exactly  calculated 
to  meet  the  Persian  king's  purposes  and  wishes — 
as  we  learn  even  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon^  While  Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great 
gainers,  no  other  Grecian  state  gained  anything,  as 
the  convention  was  originally  framed.  But  after 
the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas  saw  the  necessity  of 
conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of  a  special 
article  providing  that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros 
should  be  restored  to  her*.  This  addition  seems  to 
have  been  first  made  in  the  abortive  negotiations 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse  already 
mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokides.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  and  inserted  in  the  final  decree 
which  Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus  brought  down  in 
the  King's  name  from  Susa ;  and  it  doubtless  some- 
what contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of 
Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of  Sparta  and 
Persia  had  become  so  overwhelming,  that  she  could 
hardly  have  had  the  means  of  standing  out,  even  if 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 14. 

*  The  restoration  of  these  three  island*  Ibnns  the  hasia  of  hiatorieal 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  Isokrates,  that  the  Laoediemoniaiia  were  so 
subdued  by  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  as  to  come  and  tender  maritime  dtn* 
pire  to  Athens — (A^«i/  rfjv  ipxv^  iatrovras)  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.) 
8. 74  ;  Or.  ix.  (Evagor.)  s.  83.  But  the  assertion  is  true  respecting  a 
kter  time ;  for  the  Lacedemonians  really  did  make  this  proposition  to 
Athens  after  they  had  been  enfeebled  and  humiliated  by  the  battle  of 
Leuktra;  but  not  before  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3). 
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the  supplementary  article  had  been  omitted.  Ne- 
vertheless, this  condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to 
Athens  a  certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly  with 
the  far  larger  shares  both  of  Sparta  and  Persia.  It 
is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as  well  as 
Thebes  \  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and 
compulsion.  As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they 
were  interested  merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity 
of  partners  in  the  general  loss  and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  tilra'inthe 
form^  origin,  and  transmission,  of  the  convention,  ^™^ti^n 
even  apart  from  its  substance.    It  was  a  fiat  issued  ]^^ 
from  the  court  of  Susa ;  as  such  it  was  ostenta-  "»?«^  Y^ 
tiously  proclaimed  and  ''sent  down"  from  thence  Pernanpon 

Gnece. 

to  Greece.  Its  authority  was  derived  from  the 
King's  seal,  and  its  sanction  from  his  concluding 
threat,  that  he  would  make  war  against  all  recu- 
sants. It  was  brought  down  by  the  satrap  Tiriba- 
zus  (along  with  Antalkidas),  read  by  him  aloud, 
and  heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Gre- 
cian envoys,  after  he  had  called  their  special  atten- 
tion to  the  regal  seal'.  Such  was  the  convention 
which  Sparta,  the  ancient  president  of  the  Grecian 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  111. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  30,  31.  'Oot*  circl  irop^yytiXcr  6  Tipi/3afo« 
«i^iMM  Toiff  /3ovXo^«yovff  vwoKovirat,  fpr  fiaaiKfvs  flprpniv  nard* 
vtfmoi,  nixea»f  ndms  wapeytpowro,  *Ewti  d«  (;vinjjk$a^,  €ircdci{aff  6 
TipifiaCos  rii  0a<rcXca»r  cri^/if  in,  avtyUmtm  rh  yeypofAfUifa,  tlx^  di 

*ApTa(«p(Tis  /3a<riXc^  yo/i/^ci  dUaiop,  t^s  ficv  fv  rj  KvUf  irAcis 
lovrov  ciMU,  Kttk  Tm0  inyowy  ISXaCofuwas  ud  Kvvpov*  r^  di  SKkas  '£X« 
Xiptdac  irdXcif  luA  fuxpiis  xal  fuyakas,  auroifOfurvs  cZiwu,  wikifif  A^fwov, 
ml  *lftfipau  jcol  2Kvpov,  ravras  di,  &aw€p  t6  dpxaiov,  r&w  'AApuW. 
'Oiror€/x>i  di  ravrrfv  rrfv  tlprfptiv  fuj  dtxom-eu,  rovroir  tyw  iro\€pffino, 
ptrii  rmv  raiMi  fiovkofinmw,  Ktu  ntfy  icai  Korik  BaKaaixap,  km  yavcrl  xal 

b2 
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world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the  hands  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not  only  set 
the  example  of  sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous 
obedience,  but  even  avouched  as  guarantee  and 
champion  against  all  opponents ;  preparing  to  en- 
force it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  against  any  recu- 
sant state,  whether  party  to  it  or  not.  Such  was 
the  convention  which  was  now  inscribed  on  stone, 
and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the  temples 
of  the  Grecian  cities^ ;  nay  even  in  the  common 
sanctuaries — the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — 
the  great  foci  and  rallying  points  of  Pan-hellenic 
sentiment.  Though  called  by  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention, it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  peremptory 
mandate  proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of 
Greece,  an  acceptance  of  which  was  nothing  less 
than  an  act  of  obedience.  While  to  him  it  was  a 
glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan-hellenic  patriots  it  was 
the  deepest  disgrace  and  insults     Effacing  altoge- 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  i?.  (Panegyr.)  8.  211.  Ka2  ravrar  i^ftar  ^vorfuunv 
(the  Persian  king)  cV  o-r^Xacr  Xc^tracf  dvaypd'^^furras  rV  rot;  koipoi£ 
tSv  Up^p  dvaOuvaif  irokv  icaXXtoi*  TpoTraiop  r£v  iv  roiis  yMXpii 
ytyvofUvav, 

The  Oratio  Panegyrica  of  Isokrates  (published  about  380  B.C.,  seven 
years  afterwards)  from  which  I  here  copy,  is  th^  best  evidence  of  the 
feelings  with  which  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greek  looked  upon  this 
treaty  &t  the  time ;  when  it  was  yet  recent,  but  when  there  had  been 
full  time  to  see  how  the  Laccdsmonians  carried  it  out.  His  other 
orations,  though  valuable  and  instructive,  were  published  later,  and 
represent  the  feelings  of  after-time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his  Menexenus  (c.  17.  p.  245  D), 
stigmatises  severely  "the  base  and  unholy  act  {at<rxp^v  xaX  dv6tno¥ 
tpyov)  of  surrendering  Greeks  to  the  foreigner,"  and  asserts  that  the 
Athenians  resolutely  refused  to  sanction  it.  This  is  a  sufficient  mark 
of  his  opinion  respecting  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  207.  'A  xP^w  avaip^tv,  Koi  fuflkfuap 
f^v  rifUpav,   pofii(ovT€s  npotrrdyiiara  kqX  ov   avvOriKas  thftu,  &c. 
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ther  the  idea  of  an  independent  Hellenic  world, 
bound  together  and  regulated  by  the  self-acting 
forces  and  common  83rmpathie8  of  its  own  mem- 
bers— even  the  words  of  the  convention  proclaimed 
it  as  an  act  of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and  erected 
the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictatorial  settler  of 
Grecian  differences ;  a  guardian  >  who  cared  for 
the  peace  of  Greece  more  than  the  Greeks  them- 
selves. And  thus,  looking  to  the  form  alone,  it 
was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  submission — the 
cession  of  earth  and  water — which  had  been  de- 
manded a  century  before  by  the  ancestor  of  Arta- 
xerxes  from  the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians;  a  demand,  which  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so 
cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom 
it  was  brought — stigmatising  the  i£ginetans  and 

(s.  213).  Aitrxp^P  VH^^  SXtft  rijs  'EWdbos  vfipi^oiitiffit,  fuidtixituf 
woiriaaaOtu  Koufffr  rtfjtwpUuf,  &c. 

The  word  npovrayiuera  exactly  corresponds  with  an  expression  of 
Xenophon  (put  in  the  mouth  of  Autokles  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta), 
respecting  die  dictation  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  by  Artaxerxes — Ka« 
^c  luw  fiavCKtvi  wpoairarrty  avrov6pavs  rhs  it^tn  tbmiy  &c. 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3>  9). 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205.  Koirot  w&s  oh  xph  duiXvf  iv  rauras 
rhs  SpoKoyiaf,  c{  &v  roiavrri  d<$£a  ycyovf v,  £otc  6  ptv  Bapfiapos  Kr^dtrai 
rrjf  *£XXadoff  Koi  <f>v\ai  rrjs  tlpipnfs  ivriv,  ^p&p  dc  ripts  flviv  ol  Xv/icu- 
p6ft€Poi  Ksti  laiK&s  nwovyrti  aMiP ; 

The  word  employed  by  Photius  in  his  abstract  of  Theopompus  (whe- 
ther it  be  the  expression  of  Theopompus  himself^  we  cannot  be  certain 
— see  Fragm.  Ill,  ed  Didot),  to  designate  the  position  taken  by  Artap 
xerxes  in  reference  to  this  peace^  is — lijp  ^Ipffmjv  1j»  rois  ^EXk^cuf 
€fipafi€wr€v — ^which  implies  the  peremptory  decision  of  an  official  judge, 
analogous  to  another  passage  (139)  of  the  Panegyr.  Orat.  of  Isokrates 
— ^Nvv  d*  €K€iv69  (Artaxerxes)  cWiir,  6  itoucw  rit  t&p  'EXX^ywy  koX 
p6vov  ovK  MWiaraBpovs  iv  rw  ir6kttri  Ka$urr6g.  nXi7y  yhp  rovnv  r* 
r&»  3kk»v  vtr6^oijr^  iirrip;  Ov  ml  tov  voktpav  Kvptos  cycyero,  Koi 
riju  wlptfviip  inpvTdp€V<r€,  icaX  n»p  wap6pT4»p  irpayp6mp  iwt<rraTfi£ 
KoBtarriKwpi 
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Gradual 
loss  of  Pan- 
hellenic 
dignity, 
and  in- 
creased 
submission 
towards 
Persia  as  a 
means  of 
purchasing 
Persian 
help— on 
the  part  of 
Sparta. 


Others  as  traitors  to  Hellas  for  complying  with  it^ 
Yet  nothing  more  would  have  been  implied  in  such 
cession  than  what  stood  embodied  in  the  inscription 
on  that ''  colonna  infame/'  which  placed  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  side  by  side  with  the  Pan«hellenic 
glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia*. 

Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the 
intermediate  eventSi  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible 
president  of  Greece— in  her  own  estimation  even 
more  than  in  that  of  others^ — ^had  so  lost  all  Pan- 
hellenic  conscience  and  dignityi  as  to  descend  into 

^  Herodot.  yi.  49.  Ka-n^ySptop  Aiyti^rcwv  tcl  irciroi^icoicvy  npo66vT€s 
TfjP  *E\Kdda, 

>  Isokratea^  Orat.  lii.  (Panathen.)  a.  112-lH. 

Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  23 ;  Artazerxes^  c.  21,  22)  expresses  himaelf  in 
terms  of  bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of  this  peace — "  if  indeed 
(says  be)  we  are  to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of  Greece  by  tbe 
name  of  peace,  which  brought  with  it  aa  much  infiuDy  as  the  moat 
disastrous  war."  Sparta  (he  says)  lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat  at 
Leuktra*  but  her  honour  bad  been  lost  befoe,  by  the  eonTentioD  of 
Antalkidas. 

It  is  in  vain  howerer  that  Plutarbh  tries  to  ezonstste  AgeaUns  fhnn 
any  share  in  the  peace*  From  the  narfative  (inXenophmi's  Hellenicfl, 
T.  1,  33)  of  his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  we  see  that  he 
espoused  it  most  wannly.  Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of  Agesilaus^ 
y'n.  7)  takes  credit  to  Agesilaus  for  being  fua-oftrtpoifi,  which  was  trae, 
from  the  year  d*c.  396  to  B.C.  394.  Bat  in  B.C.  387^  at  the  time  of 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  he  had  become  fu<ro&rfimog}  his  hatred  of 
Persia  had  giten  place  to  hatred  of  Thebes. 

See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin  (viii.  4),  denouncing  the  dis- 
graceful position  of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later  time  in  calling  in  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  arbiter;  a  passage  not  less  spplicable  to  the  peace  oif 
Antalkidas;  and  perhaps  borrowed  from  Theopompus. 

'  Compare  the  language  in  which  the  lonians,  on  their  revolt  from 
Darius  king  of  Persia  about  500  b.c,  had  implored  the  aid  of  Sparta 
(Herodot.  v.  49).  TA  /cdr^covra  yap  iari  roOro'  linmp  mudaf  dovKovt 
€lpai  ipi^  iXevOtpcup — 6p«idof  kai  SXyot  fUyicrop  flip  aifroi<rt  rjiiXp, 
?T*  tk  t&v  \oinmp  vfAiP,  Bo-m  ftpotvriaTt  rr^v  'BXXador^ 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  these  words  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas !  and  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Herodotos  him* 
self  if  he  could  have  heard  of  the  latter  event ! 
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an  obsequious  minister,  procuring  and  enforcing  a 
Persian  mandate  for  political  objects  of  her  own. 
How  insane  would  such  an  anticipation  have  ap- 
peared to  ^schylus,  or  the  audience  who  heard 
the  Pers8B  !  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  1  to  Peri- 
kles  and  Archidamus !  nay,  even  to  Kallikratidas 
or  Lysander  I  It  was  the  last  consummation  of  a 
series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more  and 
more  the  ititervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against 
her  Grecian  enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  f  •'j.^^^ 
purpose  dates  from  the  commencement' of  the  Pelo-  before  the 
ponnesian  war,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  apology,  little  nL^^wu-i 
less  than  humiliating,  from  King  Archidamus ;  who,  appUf^"^"* 
not  unconscious  of  the  sort  of  treason  which  he  was  ^^^ 
meditating,  pleads  that  Sparta,  when  the  Athenians 
are  conspiring  against  lier,  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  asking  from  foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks 
aid  for  her  own  preservation  \     From  the  earliest 
commencement  to  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  many 
separate  and  successive  envoys  were  dispatched  by 
the  Spartans  to  Silsa ;  two  of  whom  were  seized  in 
Thrace,  brought  to  Athetis,  and  there  put  to  death. 
The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so 
confused  a  way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so 
much,  that  the  Persian  court,  unable  to  understand 
what  they  meant®,  sent  Artaphernes  with  letters  to 
Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining 

^  Thucyd.  i.  82.  Kdv  tovt<^  im\  fit  rffA^rtpa  dvvAv  i^prdta-Bai 
^fiyAxaHf  r»  irpda-ayay^  m\  'EXKriPmv  ka\  fiappdpmP,  kt  itoBh  nva 
fj  PdvrtKftv  1j  xPVI^^fOi^  ttvpofuv  trpotrAff^ofitBa,  {du€iri<f}Bavov  di, 
6&tn  Sb&ittp  Ml  ^fitU  irtt'  *ABffpaliap  iirtfimikiifdfitBa,  ftij  *EXkr}pat  fi6poP 
dWik  Ka\  Pappdp6tff  irp<io\afS6pTets  ^tatrnBfjptu),  Itc.  Compare  alto 
Plftto,  Meneieiins,  e.  14.  p.  ^8  B. 

«  Thucyd.  a.  7,  67;  hf.  JO, 
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of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  informa- 
tion. Artaphernes  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Athens;  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters 
which  he  carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus. 
What  is  more  important  to  note  is,  that  Athetiian 
envoys  were  sent  along  with  him,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  Athens  into  friendly  communication  with 
the  Great  King ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  just  then  died. 
Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice,  generated  by  intes- 
tine war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid ;  begun  by  Sparta 
as  an  importunate  solicitor — and  partially  imitated 
by  Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys 
were  instructed  to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach 
Susa. 
a.c.413.  Nothing  more  is   heard   about  Persian  inter- 

^h?p^^"  vention  until  the  year  of  the  great  Athenian  disas- 
sSitfto  tod  ^^^  before  Syracuse.  Elate  with  the  hopes  arising 
Persia  out  of  that  cvcut,  the  Persians  required  no  solicita- 
AthcM,  tion,  but  were  quite  as  eager  to  tender  interference 
Athenian  for  their  own  purposes,  as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them 
S^^^^*  for  hers.  How  ready  Sparta  was  to  purchase  their 
Athens  ii  ^^^  ^y  *^®  Surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that 
ready  to      too  without  any  stipulations  in  their  favour — has 

follow  her      _  i   .  i  i  i        ^mi       i      i 

example,      been  recounted  m  my  last  volume  \     She  had  not 
now  the  excuse — for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse 

»  See  Vol.  IX.  Ch.  LXXV.  p.  600. 

Compare  the  expresaions  of  Demosthenes  (oont.  Aristokrat.  c  33. 
p.  666)  attesting  the  prevalent  indignation  among  the  Athenians  of  his 
time,  about  this  suirender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta — and  his 
oration  De  Rhodior.  Libertate>  c.  13.  p.  199^  where  he  sets  the  peace  of 
Kallias,  made  by  Athens  with  Persia  in  449  b.c.»  in  contrast  with  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 
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and  not  as  a  justification — of  self-defence  against 
aggression  from  Athens,  which  Archidamus  had 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then 
it  was  only  a  colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by 
the  reality  of  the  case ;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well 
as  the  real  object  was  something  quite  different — 
not  to  repel,  but  to  crush,  Athens.  Yet  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  not  even  of  pretended  safety,  but 
of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  unconditionally 
the  liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen ;  a  price  which 
Archidamus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  endured  the  thoughts  of  paying, 
notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens. 
Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example ; 
and  consenting,  in  hopes  of  procuring  Persian  aid, 
to  the  like  sacrifice,  though  the  bargain  was  never 
consummated.  It  is  true  that  she  was  then  con- 
tending for  her  existence.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
afford  melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment 
of  Pan-hellenic  independence  became  enfeebled  in 
both  the  leaders,  amidst  the  fierce  intestine  conflict 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  ^gospotami^ 

1  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  hj  Isokrates^  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.) 
s.  167-173.  In  this  passage^  however,  he  distributes  his  bUune  too 
equally  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  belongs  of  right 
to  the  former,  in  £ar  greater  proportion.  Sparta  not  only  began  the 
practice  of  invoking  the  Great  King,  and  purchasing  his  aid  by  dis- 
graceful concessions — ^but  she  also  carried  it,  at  the  peace  of  Antallridas, 
to  a  more  extreme  point  of  selfishness  and  subservience.  Athens  is 
guilty  of  foUovnng  the  bad  example  of  her  rival,  but  to  a  less  extent, 
and  under  greater  excuse  on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Isokrates  says  in  another  place  of  this  discourse,  respecting  the  vap 
rious  acts  of  wrong-doing  towards  the  general  interests  of  Hellas — 
inUktmw  tovs  fuv  ^furepcvg  oy^ifiaBfts  ovt&p  yty€pfffUpovs,  Aojcc- 
daifumovs  dc  rh  fuw  wp»Tovs,  ra  dc  fjL6tfovt,  t^ofaapr^imu  (Panath. 
8.  103).  Which  is  much  nearer  the  truth  tl£ui  the  passage  before  re- 
fened  to. 
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How  Sparta  After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and 
liost^^to  Persia  would  doubtless  have  been  fulfilled^  and  the 
SiTbtttir^  Asiatic  Greeks  would  have  passed  at  once  under 
^^gos-     tjjg  dominion  of  the  latter — had  not  an  entirely  new 

potami.  * 

The  Persian  truin  of  circumstauces  arisen  out  of  the  very  pecu* 

force  aids        .  ,  ,  rm 

Athens  har  position  and  designs  of  Cyrus.  That  young 
imd  breai^'  priucc  did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  affections  of 
^time  the  Qreeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his  ambitious  specula*' 
empire.  jj^^jg .  jjj  which  Speculations  both  Sparta  and  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  took  part,  compromising  them- 
selves  irrevocably  against  Artaxerxes,  and  still  more 
against  Tissaphernes.  Sparta  thus  became  unin- 
tentionally the  enemy  of  Persifti  and  found  herself 
compelled  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
his  hostility  with  which  they  were  threatened ; 
a  protection  easy  for  her  to  confer,  not  merely 
from  the  unbounded  empire  which  she  then  enjoyed 
over  the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the  presence  of 
the  renowned  Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  con- 
tempt for  Persian  military  strength  which  they 
brought  home  from  their  retreat.  She  thus  finds 
herself  in  the  exercise  of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate 
or  presidency,  first  through  the  ministry  of  Derkyl- 
lidas,  next  of  Agesilaus,  who  even  sacrifices  at  Aulis, 
takes  up  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  and  Contem- 
plates large  schemes  of  aggression  against  the  Great 
King.  Here  however  the  Persians  play  against  her 
the  same  game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  as- 
sist in  playing  against  Athens.  Their  fleets  which 
fifteen  years  before  she  had  invited  for  her  own  pur- 
poses, is  now  brought  in  against  herself^  and  with 
far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  Was  more  odious 
as  well  as  more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.     It 
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is  now  Athens  and  her  allies  who  call  in  Persian  aid ; 
without  any  direct  engagement,  indeed,  to  surrender 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  Konon  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re-uniting 
them  with  Athens  \  and  Athenian  aid  was  still  con<« 
tinued  to  Evagoras — yet  nevertheless  indirectly 
pavingthe  way  for  that  consummation.  If  Atbensand 
her  allies  here  render  themselves  culpable  of  an  abne* 
gation  of  Pan^hellenic  sentiment,  we  may  remark, 
as  before,  that  they  act  under  the  pressure  of  stronger 
necessities  than  could  ever  be  pleaded  by  Sparta ; 
and  that  they  might  employ  on  their  own  behalf, 
with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-pre*- 
servation  preferred  by  King  Archidamus* 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  eircuse  find  No  ezcue 
less  real  place  than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  temence  of 
Antalkidas.     Sparta  was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  fb«Per^ 
even  after  the  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  that  the  JjJJ^^^ 
allies  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  jealous  of  each  ^*^"^ 
other  and  held  together  only  by  common  terror,  Athenian 
could  hardly  stand  on. the  defensive  against  her,  "°^ 
and  would  probably  have  been  disunited  by  rea« 
sonable  offers  on  her  part ;  nor  would  she  have 
needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia.    Never^ 
theless  the  mission  was  probably  dictated  in  great 
measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the 
sight  of  the  revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified 
Peiraeus,  and  springiag  at  once  to  the  fancy,  that 
a  new  Athenian  empire,  such  as  had  existed  forty 
years  before,  was  about  to  start  into  life ;  a  fancy 
little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very  peculiar 

^  Comelius  Nepos,  Conon^  c.  6. 
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circumstances  which  had  created  the  first  Athe« 
nian  empire  were  now  totally  reversed.     Debarred 
from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first  object  with 
Sparta  was,  to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like ;  the 
next,  to  put  down  all  partial  federations  or  political 
combinations,  and  to  enforce  universal  autonomy, 
or  the  maximum  of  political  isolation;   in  order 
that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power  capable  of 
resisting  herself,  the   strongest   of  all   individual 
states.     As  a  means  to  this  end,  which  was  no 
less  in  the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she  out- 
bid all  prior  subserviences  to  the  Great  King — 
betrayed  to  him  not  only  one  entire  division  of  her 
Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also  the  general  honour  of 
the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant  manner-^ 
and  volunteered  to  medise  in  order  that  the  Persians 
might  repay  her  by  laconising^.    To  ensure  fully  the 
obedience  of  all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than 
once  manifested  dissentient  views  of  their  own, 
Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a  formal 
order  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa ;  and  Sparta  un- 
dertook, without  shame  or. scruple,  to  enforce  the 
same  order — "  the  convention  sent  down  by  the 
King  " — upon  all  her  countrymen  ;  thus  converting 
them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into  a  sort  of 
viceroy  or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxes.     Such  an  act  of 
treason  to  the  Pan-hellenic  cause  was  far  more 
flagrant  and  destructive  than  that  alleged  confede- 
racy with  the  Persian  king,  for  which  the  Theban 
Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  that  too 

>  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145.   Kal  rf  fiapfiap^  rf  rijs  *Aaiag 
Kparovvri  cvimparrovin  (the  Laoedsmonians)  ows  &s  fuyiarfip  apxyiv 
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by  the  Spartans  themselves  \  Unhappily  it  formed 
a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  was  closely  copied 
afterwards  by  Thebes^ ;  foreboding  but  too  clearly 
the  short  career  which  Grecian  political  indepen- 
dence had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  Hg«^ 
the  magnanimous  answer  sent  by  the  Athenians^  Seraoij? 
to  the  offers  of  Mardonius  in  479  B.C.,  refusing,  |^|^ 
in  the  midst  of  ruin  present  and  prospective,  all  JS^*2iS? 
temptation  to  betray  the  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  25**"*«^ 
fellowship— that  sentiment  which  had  been  during  tkst  Heu 
the  two  following  generations  the  predominant  in-  pendoioe 
spiration  of  Athens,  and  had  also  been  powerful,  d^^io 
though  always  less  powerful,  at  Sparta — ^was  now,  ^*  ""^ 
in  the  former,  overlaid  by  more  pressing  apprehen- 
sions, and  in  the  latter  completely  extinguished. 
Now  it  was  to  the  leading  states  that  Greece  had 
to  look,  for  holding  up  the  great  banner  of  Pan-hel- 
lenic independence ;  from  the  smaller  states  nothing 
more  could  be  required  than  that  they  should  ad- 
here to  and  defend  it,  when  upheld\     But  so  soon 
as  Sparta  was  seen  to  solicit   and   enforce,  and 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  35.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  yu.  ],  33-39. 

•  Herodot.  Tiii.  143. 

The  explanation  which  the  Athenians  g^ve  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  of 
the  reasons  and  feelings  which  dictated  their  answer  of  refinsal  to  Alex- 
ander (yiii.  144)^  are  not  less  imi^essive  than  the  answer  itself. 

But  whoeyer  would  duly  feel  and  appreciate  the  treason  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  soliciting  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  should  read  in  contrast 
with  it  that  speech  which  their  envoys  address  to  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  induce  the  latter  to  stand  out  against  the  temptations  of  Mar- 
donius (viii.  142). 

^  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archidamus)  of  Isokrates  sets  forth  em- 
phatically the  magnanimous  sentiments,  and  comprehensive  principles, 
on  which  it  becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public  conduct— as  alto- 
gether different  from  the  simple  considerations  of  prudence  and  security 
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Athens  to  accept  (even  under  constraint),  the  pro* 
clamation  under  the  King's  band  and  seal  brought 
down  by  Antalkidas — that  banner  was  no  longer  a 
part  of  the  publio  emblems  of  Grecian  political  life. 
The  grand  idea  represented   by  it-^of  collective 
self-determining  Hellenism — was  left  to  dwell  in  the 
bosoms  of  individual  patriots. 
Pfomiie  <rf       If  ^e  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart 
autonomy    from  its  form  and  warranty,  and  with  reference  to 
totheGrt.  its  substauce,  we  shall  find  that  though  its  first 
how^Tied  ^ticle  was  unequivocally  disgraceful,  its  last  was 
^^*  at  least  popular  as  a  promise  to  the  ear.   Universal 

autonomy,  to  each  city,  small  or  great,  was  dear  to 
Grecian  political  instinct.  I  have  already  remarked 
more  than  once  that  the  exaggerated  force  of  this 
desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  short  duration  of 
Grecian  freedom.  Absorbing  all  the  powers  of  life 
to  the  separate  parts,  it  left  no  vital  force  or  inte« 
grity  to  the  whole  ;  especially,  it  robbed  both  each 
and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  against  foreign 
assailants.  Though  indispensable  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond 
these  modifications,  which  Grecian  political  instinct 
was  far  from  recognising,  it  produced  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  mischief.  Although  therefore  this 
item  of  the  convention  was  in  its  promise  acoepta* 
ble  and  popular — and  although  we  shall  find  it 

which  are  luitable  to  humUer  ftates  like  Connth,  Epidauroi,  or  Pbliitt 
(Archidamiu,  s.  105,  106>  110). 

Contract  these  lofty  pretensions  with  the  dishonourable  realities  of 
the  convention  of  Antalkidas — not  thrust  upon  Sparta  by  superior  fbroc^ 
but  both  originally  sued  out,  and  finaUy  enforced,  by  her  for  her  own 
political  ends. 

Compare  also  Isokrmtes,  Or.  zii.  (Panathen.)  s.  16d-172,  about  the 
dissenskm  of  the  leadiog  Grecian  states,  and  ita  baneful  effeeti. 
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hereitfter  invoked  as  a  protegtion  in  various  indi« 
vidual  cases  of  iajqstice — ^we  must  inquire  bow  it 
was  oarjried  into  executioni  before  we  can  pronounce 
whether  it  was  good  or  evil,  tbe  present  of  a  friend 
or  of  an  enemy. 

The  succeediug  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  The  Spir- 
this  inquiry.    Tbe  Lacedaemonians,  as  ''  presidents  intended^ 
(guarantees  or  executors)  of  the  peace,  sent  down  f^^^Jluy 
by  tbe  KingS"  undeytook  the  duty  of  execution ;  f^^' 
and  we  shall  see  that  from  tbe  beginning  they  meant  1^^^°^^- 
nothing  sincerely.    They  did  not  even  attempt  any  the  promise 
sincere  and  steady  compliance  with  the  honesti  ^ui^^llS^ 
though  undistinguishing,  political  instinct  of  tbe  th^?e«, 
Greek  mind  -,  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  as 
much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withhold  tbe  re- 
mainder.    They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manneri 
and  meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their 
own  political  interests  and  purposes.    The  promise 
made  by  the  convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled 
them  to  increase  their  own  power  by  dismember- 
ment or  party  intervention,  proved  altogether  false 
and  hollow.  For  if  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  sent  to  Athens 
to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece, 
we  shall  find  that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and 
serious  import ;  demanding  that  the  cities  held  in 
dependence  by  Athens  should  be  left  free,  which 
freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  her- 

^  Sen.  Helleiu  ▼.  1, 36. 

*£y  di  T^  iroXc/^  fioKkov  dvrippSiras  TOi$  ivavrloit  npdrrovris  of 
AoKfdai^vioi,  iroXv  cVncvSeVrcpoi  iytvovTQ  its,  Trjt  iv  'AiTaXWdou 
€lft^inj9  Kokovfifviif'  vpofrrdrai  yap  y€v6p,€yoi  rrjg  vir^  ffa<n\€9i>s 
Karawtikt^$€ivi\9    clpqin?^*  kh\  n^v  avr(xyop.Uaf  roiff  vdXco'i  flrpar* 

TOVT€Sf  &c. 
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self  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred 
to  convert  it  into  a  far  harsher  empire.  But  in  387 
(the  date  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas)  there  were  no 
large  body  of  subjects  to  be  emancipated,  except 
the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no 
means  intended  to  apply.  So  that  in  fact,  what 
was  promised,  as  well  as  what  was  realised,  even 
by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful  con- 
vention, was — **  that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy, 
not  for  their  own  comfort  and  in  their  own  way, 
but  for  Lacedaemonian  convenience ;  *'  a  significant 
phrase  (employed  by  Perikles*,  in  the  debates  pre- 
ceding the  Peloponnesian  war)  which  forms  a  sort 
of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during  the  six- 
teen years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 
Immediate  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  ap- 
agunit  plications  of  the  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made 
Thebet-!^  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  to  extort  from  the 
5^^°®'  Corinthian  government  the  dismissal  of  its  Ar- 
geian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  to  renounce 
her  ancient  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion. The  latter  especially  was  an  object  which 
they  had  long  had  at  heart*;  and  by  both,  their 
ascendency  in  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens 
too — terrified  by  the  new  development  of  Persian 
force  as  well  as  partially  bribed  by  the  restoration 
of  her  three  islands,  into  an  acceptance  of  the  peace 

^  Thucyd.  i.  144.     NOv  bi  rovrotg  (to  the  Lacedaemomim  enyoys) 

airoKptvdfitvoi   dir<m€fi'^»fA€v ras  dc   w^€ig  Sri  avrov6fun/s 

aict>ria'OfKv,  fl  koi  avTOv6yuovs  txovrts  iavfta'dfKOa,  Koi  Srcof  KOKtipoi 
racff  avT&v  dtroBSxri  TrfSXccrt  fi^  trffiia'^  rots  /iaK€dai/ioviots  ivir^ 
htim  avTovofAeladai,  dWa  airois  iKdarots,  «»s  /SovXoyrat. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  1,  36.  o^cp  miXat  mOCfjuovy, 
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— ^was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban  and  Corinthian 
allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spartan  pro- 
jects. But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  Fenian 
of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  availing 
the  Persians,  under  a  native  prince  named  Amyr-  the  Grait 
taeus.     To  the  Grecian  leaders  who  accompanied  ^nquer 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  this  re-  ^^ypt. 
volt  was  well  known  to  have  much  incensed  the  Per- 
sians ;  so  that  Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which, 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  about  accom- 
modation with  Artaxerxes,  intimated  that  the  Ten 
Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual  aid  in  reconquer- 
ing Egypt'.     It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks  who 
were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but 
also  the  various  Persians  and  other  subjects  who 
had  lent  assistance  to  him  ;  all  of  whom  made  sub- 
mission and  tried  to  conciliate  Artaxerxes,  except 
Tamos,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on 
the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia.     Such  was 
the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tissaphernes  came  down 
in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his  fleet 
and  treasures  to  Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from 
King  Psammetichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  va- 
luable service.     This  traitor,  however,  having  so 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  Id. 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  of  Egypt  firom  Persia  must  date  be- 
tween 414-411  B.C. ;  but  this  point  is  obscure.  See  Boeckh.  Manetho 
uud  die  Handstem-Periode,  pp.  358«  363,  Berlin  1845 ;  and  Ley,  Fata 
et  Conditio  iEgypti  snb  Impend  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Rehdautz,  Vitn  Iphicratis,  Timothei,  et  Chabrise^  p.  240,  places 
the  revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C. ;  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti 
Hellen.  Appendix,  cb.  18.  p.  317)  coimtenances  the  same  date. 
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valuable  a  deposit  brought  to  him,  forgot  everything 
else  in  his  avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and  put  to  death 
Tamos  with  all  his  children^  About  395  b.c,  we 
find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt  lending  aid  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  against  Artaxerxes^.  Two 
years  afterwards  (392-390  b.c),  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  victory  of  Knidus,  and 
the  voyage  of  Pharnabazus  across  the  iSBgean  to 
Peloponnesus — ^we  hear  of  that  satrap  as  employed 
with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraustes  in  strenuous  but 
unavailing  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt^.  Having 
thus  repulsed  the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king 
Akoris  is  found  between  390-^80  b.c/,  sending  aid 
to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the  same  enemy. 
And  in  spite  of  farther  efforts  made  afterwards  by 
Artaxerxes  to  reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings  in 
that  country  maintained  their  independence  for 
about  sixty  years  in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Ochus. 
Evagom,  But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy: — of  means  inferior, 
s^is^in  yet  of  qualities  much  superior,  to  any  of  these 
^""'  Egyptians — ^who  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Persians  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
Evagoras  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Respecting 
that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse  of  the  most  glow- 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 

This  Psanunetichus  is  presumed  by  Ley  (in  his  Dissertation  above 
cited,  p.  20)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Amyrtseus  the  Saite  in  the  list  of 
Manetho,  under  a  different  name.  It  is  also  possible,  howerer,  that 
he  may  have  been  king  over  a  part  of  Egypt,  contemporaneous  with 
Amyrtieus. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  79. 

*  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down  by  M.  Rehdautz  (Vitae  Iphicratis, 
Chabriee,  et  Timothei,  Epimetr.  ii.  pp.  241,  242)  on  very  probable 
grounds,  principally  from  Isokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Paneg3nr.)  s.  161,  162. 

^  Diodor.  xv.  2,  3. 
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ing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after  his 
death  for  the  satisfaction  (and  probably  paid  for 
with  the  money)  of  his  son  and  successor  Nikoklds, 
by  the  contemporary  Isokrates.  Allowing  as  we  must 
do  for  exaggeration  and  partiality,  even  the  trusts- 
worthy  features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently  inter- 
esting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  Descent  of 
called  the  Teukridse,  which  numbered  among  its  condition  of 
ancestors  the  splendid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  of  cypnis. 
Telamon,  and  ^Sakus;  taking  its  departure,  through 
them,  from  the  divine  name  of  Zeus.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  archer  Teukrus,  after  returning  from 
the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian)  Salamis,  had 
emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father 
Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city  of 
that  name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cjrprus\  As  in 
Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus,  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  ele- 
ments were  found  in  near  contact,  though  in  very 
different  proportions.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  separate 
city  communities,  which  divided  among  them  the 
whole  sea-coast,  the  inferior  towns  being  all  de- 
pendent upon  one  or  other  of  them — seven  pass  for 
Hellenic,  the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis 
and  Soli ;  three  for  Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus, 
and  Kitium.    Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each 

>  Itokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  s.  50;  Or.  ix.  (Eyagoras)  8.  21 ;  Pau- 
HOiias,  ii.  29^  4 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  9@. 

The  historifm  Theopompus,  when  entering  upon  the  history  of  Eva- 
goras, seems  to  have  related  many  legendary  tales  respecting  the  Greek 
Gentea  in  Cyprus,  and  to  have  represented  Agamemnon  himself  as 
ultimately  migrating  to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers;  and 
ed.  Didot.  ap.  Photium). 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukma  was  shown  at  Salamis  in  Cypnis. 
See  the  Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  i.  8,  112. 
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a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Phcenician  population,  in 
different  proportions ^  Each  was  ruled  by  its  own 
separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or  Phoenician. 
The  Greek  immigrations  (though  their  exact  date 
cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been  later  in 
date  than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic 
revolt  (B.C.  496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side 
of  Hellenism ;  yet  with  considerable  intermixture 
of  Oriental  custom.  Hellenism  was  however  greatly 
crushed  by  the  Persian  reconquest  of  the  revolters, 
accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians^  on 
the  opposite  continent.  And  though  doubtless  the 
victories  of  Kimon  and  the  Athenians  (470-450 
B.C.)  partially  revived  it,  yet  Perikles,  in  his  pacifi- 
cation with  the  Persians,  had  prudently  relinquished 

*  Movers,  in  his  very  learned  investigations  respecting  the  Phoeni- 
cians (vol.  iii.  ch.  5.  p.  203-221  seq,),  attempts  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  population  in  Cyprus^  called  Kitians ;  once  extended 
over  the  island,  and  of  which  the  town  called  Kitium  was  the  remnant. 
He  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  popula- 
tion, anterior  to  the  Jewish  occupation  of  Palestine.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  in  Cyprus  he  reckons  as  of  later  date,  superadded  to,  and  de- 
pressing these  natives.  He  supposes  the  Kihkian  population  to  have 
been  in  early  times  Canaanitish  also.  Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  166) 
inclines  to  admit  the  same  hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.  (firom  600  downwards)  appears  to  have  been 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bringing  upon  T^tc  severe  pres- 
sure from  the  Chaldseans,  as  it  brought  captivity  upon  the  Jews.  Du- 
ring the  same  period,  the  Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt  was  greatly 
extended,  especially  by  the  reign  of  the  Phil-hellenicAmasis,  who  acquired 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Much  of  the  Grecian  immigration  into  Cyprus 
probably  took  f^ace  at  this  time ;  we  know  of  one  body  of  settlers  in- 
vited by  Philokyprus  to  SoU,  under  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  Solon 
(Movers,  p.  244  seq.). 

«  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  costume  and 
arms  of  the  Cypriots  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes — half  Oriental  (vii.  90). 
The  Salaminians  used  chariots  of  war  in  battle  (v.  113) ;  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians did,  before  they  learnt  the  art  of  training  elephants  (Diodor.  xvi. 
80;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,c.  27). 
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Cyprus  as  well  as  Egypt  * ;  so  that  the  Grecian 
element  in  the  former,  receiving  little  extraneous 
encouragement,  became  more  and  more  subordinate 
to  the  Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reign-  Greek 
ing  princes  of  Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  saiamis  are 
revolt  had  been  Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens*,  were  jSbya 
supplanted  and  dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  exile  who  dyiSS^.'** 
gained  their  confidence  and  made  himself  despot 
in  their  place*.  To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this 
usurper  did  everything  in  his  power  to  multiply  and 
strengthen  the  Phoenician  population,  as  well  as  to 
discourage  and  degrade  the  Hellenic.  The  same 
policy  was  not  only  continued  by  his  successor  at 
Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in 
several  of  the  other  towns;  insomuch  that  du- 
ring most  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus 
became  sensibly  dis-hellenised.  The  Greeks  in  the 
island  were  harshly  oppressed  ;  new  Greek  visitors 
and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  repulsive 
treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mu- 
tilations of  the  body  which  were  habitually  employed 
as  penalties  by  the  Orientals  ;  while  Grecian  arts, 
education,  music,  poetry,  and  intelligence,  were 
rapidly  on  the  decline'*, 

»  See  Vol.  V.  of  this  History,  Ch.  xlv.  p.  451. 

'  One  of  these  princes  however  is  mentioned  as  bearing  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  of  Siromus  (Herod,  t.  104). 

'  We  may  gather  this  by  putting  together  Herodot.  iv.  162 ;  v.  104- 
114;  with  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  22. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  23,  66,  68. 

napaXa/3a>v  yitp  (Evagoras)  rfju  ir6\iv  iicfitPapPapnfAfvrjv,  Kal  dih 
tt)i»  t&v  ^UfiKWf  ^X^^  *^*  '''^  "EXXffpas  irpoab^xoiUvr^Vf  oth*  rixvat 
imoTOiUvriv,  ofh"*  ifkitopitf  ;(/HO/icin;y,  ofrc  \ifi€va  K€icTTfiJL«injv,  &c. 

npiy  fiiv  yhp  Xafituf  'Evay6pa»   rrfv  apx^jv,    ovrcar  mrpwroitrr^i   Koi 
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Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances, 
in  wliich  the  youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Sa- 
lamis was  passed,  he  manifested  at  an  early  age  so 
much  energy  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  so  much 
power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he  became  at 
once  a  marked  man  both  among  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Phoenician 
despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed  by 
a  Kitian  or  Tyrian  named  AbdSmon,  who  got  pos- 
session of  his  sceptre  ^  The  usurper,  mistrustful 
of  his  position  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon 
all  conspicuous  persons  who  might  be  capable  of 
doing  him  mischief,  tried  to  seize  Evagoras ;  but 
the  latter  escaped  and  passed  over  to  Soli  in  Kilikia. 
Though  thus  to  all  appearance  a  helpless  exile,  he 
found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  while  the 

Xa^eirm  (ixov,  &ar9  icdi  r&v  dpx6t^n9  rovravs  Mfu{ov  thni  /3cX- 
rioTow  ot  riv€£  o/A<$rara  irp6s  rovs  *E\\rjvas  diajccZ/icyot 
rvyxapoi€V,  &c. 

This  last  passage  receives  remarkable  illustration  from  the  oration  of 
Lysias  against  Andokides,  in  which  he  aUudes  to  the  visit  of  the  latter 
to  Cyprus— -/icra  dc  ravra  lirXcvircy  &£  rip  Kirwwv  ^friXia,  Ka\ 
wpodidovs  \Tf<f>6€U  vn  aiiTov  idcBrjt  Koi  ov  fi6vov  t6v  Bavarov  e^/Sctro 
oKkh  rh  Koff  ^fiepav  alKitrfurra,  ol6fAt»og  rit  aKpc^rrjpta  C&¥T0£ 
airoTfiifBrfo'*<r6at  (s.  26). 

Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  286)  impugns  the  general  correctness  of 
this  narrative  of  Isokrates.  He  produces  no  adequate  reasons,  nor  do 
I  myself  see  any,  for  this  contradiction. 

Not  only  Konon,  but  also  his  friend  Nikophemus,  had  a  wife  and 
family  at  Cyprus,  besides  another  family  in  Athens  (Lysias,  De  Bonis 
Aristophanis,  Or.  zix.  s.  38). 

'  Theopompus  (Fr.  Ill)  calls  Abd^mon  a  Kitian;  Diodorus  (xiv.  98) 
calls  him  a  Tyrian.  Movers  (p.  206)  thinks  that  both  are  correct,  and 
that  he  was  a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  who  had  migrated  from  Salamis 
during  the  Athenian  preponderance  there.  There  were  Kitians,  not 
natives  of  the  town  of  Kition,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient  population 
of  the  island,  living  in  the  various  towns  of  Cyprus ;  and  there  were 
also  Kitians  mentioned  as  resident  at  Sidon  (Diogcn.  Laert.  Vit. 
Zcnon.  s.  6). 
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new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and 
rapacity,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or 
neutrals,  without  having  yet  established  any  firm 
footing.  He  crossed  over  from  Soli  in  Kilikia,  with 
a  smaU  but  determined  band  of  about  fifty  followers 
— obtained  secret  admission  by  a  postern  gate  of 
Salamis — ^and  assaulted  AbdSmon  by  night  in  his 
palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number  of 
guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted  with  such 
extraordinary  daring  and  judgement,  that  AbdSmon 
perished,  and  Evagoras  became  despot  in  his  placed 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  Abie  and 
to  seat  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  goYeraneni 
a  population  always  accustomed  to  princely  govern-  ^^ 
ment ;  while  among  the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was 
still  farther  endeared  by  his  Teukrid  descent '.  His 
conduct  fully  justified  the  expectations  entert^ned. 
Not  merely  did  he  refrain  from  bloodshed,  or  spolia- 
tion, or  violence  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
appetite ;  abstinences  remarkable  enough  in  any 
Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters  of 
gold,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since 
he  had  the  susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek, 
though  his  great  mental  force  always  kept  it  under 
due  control^.  But  he  was  also  careful  in  inquiring 
into^  and  strict  in  punishing  crime,  yet  without  those 
demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction  by  which   an 

>  laokntes.  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  a.  29-35 ;  also  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  a.  33 ; 
•  Theopomp.  Fragm.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers  and  ed.  Didot;  Diodor.  ziv.  98. 

The  two  latter  mention  the  name,  Audymon  or  Abd^mon,  which 
Isokrates  does  not  specify. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokles)  s.  33. 

^  Isokrat.  Or.  is.  s.  53.  f/ycv fitpos  rSv  ffdov^v,  aXX'  ovk  dy6fU9fog 
VTT*  avrnp,  &c. 
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Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy  ^  His  govern- 
ment was  at  the  same  time  highly  popular  and 
conciliating,  as  well  towards  the  multitude  as  to- 
wards individuals.  Indefatigable  in  his  own  personal 
supervision,  he  examined  everything  for  himself, 
shaped  out  his  own  line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch 
over  its  execution*.  He  was  foremost  in  all  eflfort 
and  in  all  danger.  Maintaining  undisturbed  secu- 
rity, he  gradually  doubled  the  wealth,  commerce, 
industry,  and  military  force,  of  the  city,  while  his 
own  popularity  and  renown  went  on  increasing. 
His  anxiety      Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both 

to  revive 

Hellenism  in  Salamis  and  in  Cyprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the 
he  iJokrt7  Phoenician  despots  of  the  last  fifty  years  had  done 
AttwM.*^^  so  much  to  extinguish  or  corrupt.  For  aid  in  this 
scheme,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to 
Athens,  with  which  city  he  was  connected  as  a 
Teukrid,  by  gentile  and  legendary  sympathies — and 
which  was  then  only  just  ceasing  to  be  the  great 
naval  power  of  the  -^gean.  For  though  we  cannot 
exactly  make  out  the  date  at  which  Evagoras  began 

1  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  51.  ovdtva  ^Uv  dbiKav,  rovs  dc  XPV*'^^^^  rifi&v,  Koi 
<r<l>6dpa  fUv  &iravT<AV  &px(i»Vy  vofj,i fiats  dc  roxis  € ^afAaprdvopras  ko" 
\a{oi>v  (s.  58) — bs  ov  pjivov  rrfv  iavrov  fr6kiv  irktiovos  d(iap  (iroiriatv, 
ak\h  Koi  Tov  T&rFov  SXov,  r6v  ir€pUxovTa  r^v  prjaov,  inl  irp^drffTa 
Ka\  fi€Tpi6TrjTa  irporjyaytv,  &c. :  compare  8.81. 

These  epithets,  lawful  punishment,  mild  dealing,  &c.,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  except  in  contrast  with  the  mutilations  alluded  to  by  Lysias, 
in  the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my  preceding  page ;  also  with  exactly 
similar  mutilations,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  systematically  inflicted 
upon  offenders  by  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13). 
Ovbtis  yap  TjfjMv  (says  Isokrates  about  the  Persians)  ovt»£  alKiCerai 
Tovs  olKeras,  as  fKtivoi  rovs  fXtv^tpovs  Ko\dCov<riv — Or.  iv.  (Paneg.) 
142. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  50-56. 

The  language  of  the  encomiast,  though  exaggerated,  must  doubtless 
be  founded  in  truth,  as  the  result  shows. 
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to  reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  about 
411  or  410  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  shortly 
after  that  period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokides 
the  Athenian^;  moreover  he  must  have  been  a 
prince  not  merely  established,  but  powerful,  when 
he  ventured  to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C.,  after  the 
battle  of  iEgospotami.  He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh 
immigrants  from  Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece, 
as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of  Soli  had  done  under 
the  auspices  of  Solon*,  a  century  and  a  half  before. 
He  took  especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve  Gre- 
cian letters,  arts,  teaching,  music,  and  intellectual 
tendencies.  Such  encouragement  was  so  success- 
fully administered,  that  in  a  few  years,  without  con- 
straint or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was  changed. 
The  gentleness  and  sociability,  the  fashions  and 
pursuits,  of  Hellenism,  became  again  predominant; 
with  great  influence  of  example  over  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  Reutiom 
earlier,  Athens  might  perhaps  have  availed  herself  JnthAAeiM 
of  the  opening  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  ciorin|*^* 
preference  to  that  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  yja»o^th« 

'^  ^  Peloponne- 

westward  to  Sicily.  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  uanwar. 
that  later  moment  when  she  was  hard  pressed  to 
keep  up  even  a  defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by 
her  weakness  than  by  her  strength.  During  those 
closing  years  of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  empire 
was  partially  broken  up,  and  when  the  iEgean, 
instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of  contest 
between  two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many  out- 
settlers  from  Athens,  who  had  acquired  property  in 

^  Lysiaa  cont.  Andokid.  s.  28.  '  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  26. 
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the  islands,  the  Chersonesus,  or  elsewhere,  under 
her  guarantee,  found  themselves  insecure  in  every 
way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their  abodes. 
Finally,  by  the  defeat  of  ^Sgospotami  (b.c.  405),  all 
such  out-settlers  as  then  remained  were  expelled, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  either  at  Athens  (at  that 
moment  the  least  attractive  place  in  Greece),  or  in 
some  other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not  less  than 
to  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small  rem- 
nant of  Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great 
defeat,  the  proclaimed  invitations  of  Evagoras  would 
present  a  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Accordingly  we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of  the 
best  character,  from  different  parts  of  Greece, 
crowded  to  Salamis^  Many  Athenian  women, 
during  the  years  of  destitution  and  suffering  which 
preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of  ^Sgospo* 
tami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  hus- 
bands in  that  city*;  while  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  the  numerous 

^  Isokrates,  Or.  iz.  (Evag.)  s.  59-61 :  compare  Lysias^  Or.  xix.  (De 
Aristoph.  Bon.)  s.  38-46 ;  and  Diodor.  ziv.  98. 

3  IsokrateSy  L  c.  Trai^oiroutcBtu  dc  to^s  n-Xccorovf  oMiv  yuvcuKat 
Xofi/SavoiTCff  Trap*  rffimv,  See, 

For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian  women  during  these  tiying 
times^  consult  the  statement  in  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  7*  2-4. 

The  Athenian  Andokides  is  accused  of  having  carried  out  a  young 
woman  of  citizen  family — ^his  own  cousin,  and  daughter  of  an  Athe- 
nian named  Aristeides— to  Cjrprus,  and  there  to  have  sold  her  to  the 
despot  of  Kitium  for  a  cargo  of  wheat.  But  being  threatened  with 
prosecution  for  this  act  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery,  he  stole  her 
away  again  and  brought  her  back  to  Athens ;  in  which  act  however  he 
was  detected  by  the  prince,  and  punished  with  imprisonment  from  which 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  834; 
Photius,  Cod.  261 ;  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vi.  367). 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in  this  accusation,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  But  it  iUustrates  the  way  in  which  Athenian  maidens, 
who  had  no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided  for  by  their  relatives  else- 
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victims  exiled  by  the  Hannosts  and  Dekarchies  had 
no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe  and  tempt- 
ing. The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded  lands 
for  many  colonists.  On  what  conditions,  indeed^ 
they  were  admitted/we  do  not  know;  but  the  conduct 
of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler,  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  Evagoras  at 
doubtless  paid  his  tribute  regularly,  and  took  no  ^^^ 
steps  calculated  to  offend  the  Persian  king.     But  ^^^i^^^^ 
as  his  power  increased,   his  ambition  increased  both  from 

*      y,     ,  ,  .  ,       ,  n^r^.  Athena  and 

also.     We  find  mm  towards  the  year  390  b.c,  en-  from  Egypt 
gaged  in  a  struggle  not  merely  with  the  Persian  fint%er^^ 
king,  but  with  Amathus  and  Kitium  in  his  own  J^^J^f^' 
island,  and  with  the  great  Phoenician  cities  on  the  ^yS^*™* 
mainland.     By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod, this  war  began,  we  cannot  determine.     At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  b.c.)  Eva- 
goras not  only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was  mainly 
instrumental  in   getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed 
under  Konon  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
himself  serving  aboard  ^     It  was  in  fact  (if  we  may 
believe  Isokrates)  to  the  extraordinary  energy,  abi- 
lity, and  power,  displayed  by  him  on  that  occasion 
in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  himself,  that  the  jea- 
lousy and  alarm  of  the  latter  against  him  are  to  be 
ascribed.   Without  any  provocation,  and  at  the  very 

where.  Probably  Andokides  took  this  young  womim  out,  under  the 
engagement  to  find  a  Grecian  husband  for  her  in  Cypnu.  Instead  of 
doing  thisy  he  sold  her  for  his  own  profit  to  the  harem  of  the  prince ; 
or  at  least,  is  accused  of  haying  so  sold  her. 

1  This  much  appears  even  from  the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias,  given 
by  Photius  (Ktesifle  Persica,  c.  63.  p.  80,  ed.  Bahr). 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr.  iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot) 
recounted  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  war  between  the  Persian 
king  and  Evagoras. 
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moment  when  he  was  profiting  by  the  zealous  ser- 
vices of  Evagoras,  the  Great  King  treacherously 
began  to  manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him 
into  the  war  in  self-defence  V  Evagoras  accepted 
the  challenge,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  strength, 
with  such  courage  and  efficiency^  that  he  at  first 
gained  marked  successes.  Seconded  by  his  son 
Pnytagoras,  he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled 
Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli,  which  cities,  under  the 
prince  Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxes — ^but  also 
equipped  a  large  fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  mainland  with  so  much  vigour  as  even  to  take  the 
great  city  of  Tyre ;  prevailing  moreover  upon  some  of 
the  Kilikian  towns  to  declare  against  the  Persians'. 
He  received  powerful  aid  from  Akoris,  the  native 
and  independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  Cha- 
brias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians^ 
Beginning  apparently  about  390  b.c,  the  war 
against  Evagoras  lasted  something  more  than  ten 
years,  costing  the  Persians  great  efforts  and  an  im- 
mense expenditure  of  money.  Twice  did  Athens 
send  a  squadron  to  his  assistance,  from  gratitude 
for  his  long  protection  to  Konon  and  his  energetic 
efforts  before  and  in  the  battle  of  Knidus — though 
she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the  Persians 
her  enemies. 

The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had 

'  Ifiokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  73,  74.  np6s  dc  rovrop  (Evagoras) 
ovr»s  €K  iroXXoO  ntpidtSg  tax^  (Artaxerxes),  &<rrc  fiera^v  vatrx^^ 
c^,  voKfiuw  frp6s  avrbv  twex^lpria-e,  dijcata  fuv  ol  nowVf  &c. — ewtidrf 
ffvayKaa-Brj  vroXcfictp  (t.  e.  Evagoras). 

*  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76;  Diodor.  xiv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag. 
134,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  2;  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem, 
p.  479.  8.  84. 
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on  his  hands  a  war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  struggle  of 

,  Evagoras 

him  to  concentrate  his  force  against  the  prince  of  against  the 
Salamis  and  the  Egyptians.     Hence,  in  part,  the  Tf  the  Per. 
extraordinary  effort  made  by  the  Persians  to  die-  Se/Se"* 
tate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  the  peace  of  An-  5Sudkidaa. 
talkidas,  and  to  get  together  such  a  fleet  in  Ionia  as 
should  overawe  Athens  and  Thebes  into  submission. 
It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  peace  that  Eva- 
goras should  be  abandoned^;  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the 
Persian  king.     Though  thus  cut  off  from  Athens, 
and  reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such 
mercenaries  as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still 
assisted  by  Akoris  of  Egypt,  and  even  by  Heka- 
tomnus  prince  of  Karia  with  a  secret  present  of 
money*.     But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  being  now 
executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
seaboard,  and  were  enabled  to  convey  round  to 
Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not  only  their  whole  fleet  from 
Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents  from  these 
very  Grecian  cities.   A  large  portion  of  the  Persian 
force  acting  against  Cyprus  was  thus  Greek,  yet 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  162.    'Evay6pay — hs  iv  rtus  avvBrfictut 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  Cyprus  had  been  secured  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  even  under  the  former  peace,  so  glorious  to  Athens, 
concluded  by  Perikles  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the  peace  of  Kallias. 
It  was  therefore  neither  a  new  demand  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes,  nor 
a  new  concession  on  the  part  of  the.  Greeks,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  2. 

It  appears  that  Artaxerxes  had  counted  much  upon  the  aid  of  Heka- 
tomnus  for  conquering  Evagoras  (Diodor.  xiv.  98). 

About  380  B.C.,  Isokrates  reckons  Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  de- 
pendent in  name  on  Persia ;  and  ready  to  revolt  openly  on  the  first 
opportunity  (Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 
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seemingly  acting  by  constraint,  neither  well  paid 
nor  well  used*,  and  therefore  not  very  efficient. 
Evagoras,  The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Orontes  commanded 
years'  war,  the  land  forcc,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  trans- 
but  obiudns  portcd  across  to  Cyprus  :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at 
Sic^'  ^^^  ^^^  of  *^^  fi®^*>  w*^ich  held  its  station  at  Kitium 
mainly        [n  the  south  of  the  islaud.     It  was  here  that  Eva- 

owing  to 

the  dispute  goras,  having  previously  gained  a  battle  on  land, 
two  satraps  attacked  them.  By  extraordinary  efforts  he  had 
mMm^.""  got  together  a  fleet  of  200  triremes,  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  theirs ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  contest, 
in  which  he  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be  victorious, 
'  he  underwent  a  complete  naval  defeat,  which  dis- 
qualified him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and  enabled  the 
Persians  to  block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as  by 
land'.  Though  thus  reduced  to  his  own  single  city, 
however,  Evagoras  defended  himself  with  unshaken 
resolution,  still  sustained  by  aid  from  Akoris  in 
Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in  Kilikia 
also  continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes ;  so 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  were  distracted, 
and  the  war  was  not  concluded  until  ten  years  after 
its  commencement^.    It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (if 

>  laokrates.  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  a.  153,  154,  179. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  4, 

'  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  a.  187, 188— with  laokrates^ 
Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  a.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded — and  Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  KiHkia  was 
still  in  revolt-»-when  Isokrates  published  the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time,  Evagoras  had  maintained  the  contest  six  years,  counting 
either  from  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  b.c.)  or  from  his  naval  defeat 
about  a  year  or  two  afterwards ;  for  Isokrates  does  not  make  it  quite 
clear  from  what  point  of  commencement  he  reckons  the  six  years. 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the  king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had 
begun  as  early  as  390  b.c,  in  which  year  an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to 
assist  the  latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24).     Both  Isokrates  and  Dio- 
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we  may  believe  Isokrates')  15,000  talents  in  money, 
and  such  severe  losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  ac- 
ceded to  the  propositions  of  Evagoras  for  peace, 
consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession  of  Sala- 
mis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  "  like  a 
slave  to  his  master.''  These  last  words  were  re- 
quired by  the  satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the 
convention ;  but  Evagoras  peremptorily  refused  his 
consent,  demanding  that  the  tribute  should  be  re- 
cognized as  paid  by  *'  one  king  to  another.''  Rather 
than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he  even  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend 
himself  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  rescued,  after 
the  siege  had  been  yet  farther  prolonged,  by  a  dis- 
pute which  broke  out  between  the  two  commanders 
of  the  Persian  army.  Orontes,  accusing  Tiribazus 
of  projected  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  King, 
in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused  him  to  be  sent 
for  as  prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole  com- 
mander. But  as  the  besieging  army  was  already 
wearied  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis, 
he  consented  to  grant  the  capitulation,  stipulating 
only  for  the  tribute,  and  exchanging  the  offensive 

donu  state  that  it  lasted  ten  yean ;  and  I  therefore  place  the  conclusion 
of  it  in  380  or  379  B.C.,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical  Oration 
of  Isokratea.  I  dissent  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  ad  annos  387-^76  B.C.,  and  his  Appendix,  No.  12 — ^where  the 
point  is  discussed).  He  supposes  the  war  to  have  hegun  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  and  to  have  ended  in  376  B.C.  I  agree  with  him  in 
making  light  of  Diodorus,  hut  he  appears  to  me  on  this  occasion  to 
contradict  the  authority  of  Xenophon — or  at  least  only  to  evade  the 
necessity  of  contradicting  him  hy  resorting  to  an  inconvenient  hypo- 
thess,  and  by  representing  the  two  Athenian  expeditions  sent  to  assist 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  first  in  390  B.C.,  next  in  388  B.C.,  as  relating  to 
"  hc^le  measures  before  the  war  began  **  (p.  280).  To  me  it  appears 
more  natural  and  reasonable  to  include  these  as  a  part  of  the  war. 
>  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 
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phrase  enforced  by  Tiribazus,  for  the  amendmeDt 
of  the  other  side^ 
About  B.C.        It  was  thus  that  Evaeoras  was  relieved  from  his 

380-379. 

^^^ .  '      besieging  enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder 
tionof  Eva-  of  his  life  as  tributary  prince  of  Salamis  under  the 
well  L  of     Persians.     He  was  no  farther  engaged  in  war,  nor 
ti^M,by"  was  his  general  popularity  among  the  Salaminians 
Slv^T**    diminished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  gone 
Nikokreon.   through  aloug  with  him*.     His  prudence  calmed 
the  rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who 
would  gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking  the 
treaty.     His  children  were  numerous,  and  lived  in 
harmony  as  well  with  him  as  with  each  other.    Iso- 
krates  specially  notices  this  fact,  standing  as  it  did  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  family-relations  of  most 
of  the  Grecian  despots,  usually  stained  with  jea- 
lousies, antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual 
bloodshed^.     But  he  omits  to  notice  the  incident 
whereby  Evagoras  perished  ;   an  incident   not  in 
keeping  with  that  superhuman  good  fortune  and 
favour  from  the  Gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical 
Oration  boasts  as  having  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
hero  throughout  his  life^.     It  was  seemingly  not 
very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian  named 

>  Diodor.  xv.  8,  9. 

Tkis  remarkable  anecdote^  of  susceptible  Grecian  honour  on  the  part 
of  Evagoras,  is  noway  improbable,  and  seems  safe  to  admit  on  the 
authority  of  Diodorus.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  so  choice  a  morsel  for  a 
panegyrical  discourse  such  as  that  of  Isokrates,  that  one  cannot  but 
think  he  would  have  inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge.  His 
silence  causes  great  surprise — not  without  some  susi^icion  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokles)  s.  40 — a  passage  which  must  he  moi« 
true  of  Evagoras  than  of  Nikokles. 

»  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  88.  Compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  138. 

*  Isokrates,  ib.  s.  85.  ^vrvxiarcpov  Koi  B€o<f>CKi<rT€pov,  &c. 
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Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and 
dominion,  but  was  detected,  by  a  siogular  accident, 
before  the  moment  of  execution,  and  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  He  left  behind  him  a  youthful 
daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an  eunuch 
(a  Greek,  born  in  Elis)  named  Thrasydaeus ;  who, 
full  of  vindictive  sympathy  in  his  master's  cause, 
made  known  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady  both  to 
Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,  the  most  di- 
stinguished of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence 
of  Salamis  against  the  Persians.  Both  of  them 
were  tempted,  each  unknown  to  the  other,  to  make 
a  secret  assignation  for  being  conducted  to  her 
chamber  by  the  eunuch :  both  of  them  were  there 
assassinated  by  his  hand\ 

>  I  give  this  incident,  in  the  main,  as  it  is  recounted  in  the  fragment 
of  Theopompus,  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the  abstract  of  that  author  by 
Photius  (Theopomi  FV.  1 11,  ed.  Wichers  and  ed.  Didot). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  8,  10)  and  Diodorus  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the 
assassination  of  Evagoras  by  the  eunuch ;  but  both  these  authors  con- 
ceive the  story  differently  from  Theopompus.  Thus  Diodorus  says 
— Nikokl6s  the  eunuch  assassinated  Evagoras  and  became  "  despot  of 
Sahimis/'  This  appears  to  be  a  confusion  of  NikokUs  with  Nikokreon. 
Nikoklls  was  the  son  of  Evagoras,  and  the  manner  in  which  Isokrates 
addresses  him  affords  the  surest  proof  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death 
of  his  futfaer. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are — ^  (cVc^co-ts)  rov  tlifcvxov  "Elaydpa  r^ 
KvTTpuj^'  dca  yap  r6  lifv  ywauca  frap€\€<r0€u  t6v  vl6»  ai/rov  mr€KT€tvfp 
m  vfipiafUvos,  So  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  its  literal  sense,  that 
M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation,  conceives  6 
tvvovxos  to  be  a  surname  or  gohriquet  given  to  the  conspirator,  whose 
real  name  was  Nikokl^.  But  this  supposition  is,  in  my  judgement, 
contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  Theopompus  marks  the  same  fact,  of  the 
assassin  being  an  eunuch,  by  another  word — Qpaaviaiov  rov  fffAtap^ 
p€Kop,  ts  fv  'HXciov  t6  yipos,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had  heard  the  stoiy  differently  from  Theo- 
pompus, and  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two.  I  prefer  the  version 
of  the  latter ;  which  is  more  marked  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  and 
which  furnishes  the  explanation  why  Pnytagoras — who  seems  to  have 
VOL.  X.  D 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and 
intelligence,  remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in 
Grecian  despots,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  in 
this  respect  with  his  contemporary  Dionysius,  whose 
military  energy  is  so  deeply  stained  by  crime  and 
violence.  Nikoklds,  the  son  of  Evagoras,  reigned 
at  Salamis  after  him,  and  showed  much  regard,  ac- 
companied by  munificent  presents,  to  the  Athenian 
Isokrates ;  who  compliments  him  as  a  pacific  and 
well-disposed  prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits 
and  arts,  conversant  by  personal  study  with  Greek 
philosophy,  and  above  all,  copying  his  father  in 
that  just  dealing  and  absence  of  wrong  towards 
person  or  property,  which  had  so  much  pro- 
moted the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
city*- 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Eva- 
goras— interesting  not  less  from  the  eminent  quali- 
ties of  that  prince  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hel- 
lenism struggling  with  the  Phoenician  element  in 
Cyprus — to  the  general  consequences  of  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  in  Central  Greece.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  battle  of  Mykald  in  479  b.c,  the  Persians 
were  now  really  masters  of  all  the  Greeks  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  satraps  lost  no  time  in  con- 
firming their  dominion.     In  all  the  cities  which 

been  the  most  advanced  of  the  sons,  being  left  in  command  of  the  be- 
sieged Salamis  when  Evagoras  quitted  it  to  solicit  aid  in  Egypt — did 
not  succeed  his  father,  but  left  the  succession  to  Nikokl^,  who  waa 
evidently  (from  the  representation  even  of  an  eulogist  like  Isokrates) 
not  a  man  of  much  energy.  The  position  of  this  eunuch  in  the  family 
of  Nikokreon  seems  to  mark  the  partial  prevalence  of  Oriental  habits. 
>  Isokrates,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl6s)  s.  dS-48;  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  100; 
Or.  XV.  (Permut.)  s.  43.  Diodorus  (xv.  47)  places  the  assassination  of 
Evagoras  in  3/4  B.C. 
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they  suspected,  they  built  citadels  and  planted  per- 
manent  garrisons.  In  some  cases,  their  mistrust 
or  displeasure  was  carried  so  far  as  to  raze  the  town 
altogether'.  And  thus  these  cities,  having  already 
once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the  worse, 
by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to 
the  harsh  rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and 
native  decemvirs — were  now  transferred  to  masters 
yet  more  oppressive  and  more  completely  without 
the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy.  Both  in  public 
extortion,  and  in  wrong-doing  towards  individuals, 
the  commandant  and  his  mercenaries,  whom  the 
satrap  maintained,  were  probably  more  rapacious, 
and  certainly  more  unrestrsdned,  than  even  the 
harmosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover  the  Persian  gran- 
dees required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for  their 
service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their 
harems*.  What  was  taken  for  their  convenience 
admitted  neither  of  recovery  nor  redress ;  and  Gre- 
cian women,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  many  of  the 
native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more  intelligent,  lively, 
and  seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the  history  of  that 
Phokaean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
taken  captive  at  Kunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic 
Greeks,  when  passing  into  the  hands  of  Oriental 
masters,  came  under  the  maxims  and  sentiment  of 
Orientals,  respecting  the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture 
— maxims  not  only  more  cruel  than  those  of  the 
Greeks,  but  also  making  little  distinction  between 

'  laokrates.  Or.  iv.  (Paaeg.)  t.  142,  156,  190.  Tdf  tc  n6Kttt  rat 
'tXktiiddag  ovTM  Kuput£  vaptiKff^>€¥,  ^krrc  rks  fUP  Koraa-Kdirrtiv,  cV  dc 
rcuf  wcpotrokfu  ivrtixlCfUf, 

'  See  Herodot.  vi.  9;  ix.  7G. 
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freemen  and  8laves^  The  difference  between  the 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this  point, 
has  been  just  noticed  ;  and  doubtless  the  difference 
between  Greeks  and  Persians  was  still  more  marked. 
While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus  made  over  by 
Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of  Antal- 
kidas,  to  a  condition  in  every  respect  worse,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  thrown  in,  as  reluctant  auxi- 
liaries,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Great  King 
against  other  Greeks — against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus 
— and  above  all,  against  the  islands  adjoining  the 
coast  of  Asia — Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c.«  These 
islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard,  from 
their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from 
which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore by  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athe- 
nian empire  into  which  that  Confederacy  was  trans- 
formed.  All  the  tutelary  combination  that  the 
genius,  the  energy,  and  the  Pan-hellenic  ardour,  of 
Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long  kept  up — 
was  now  broken  up;    while  Sparta,  to  whom  its 

i  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142. 

■Oh  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas)  ovk  cfapjtcc 
taafAokoy€ia'0ai  Ka\  r^  OKpov^Ktis  6p^»  vir6  rmv  €xBp&P  Korexofifvas, 
HKkh  irp6s  raU  kouklis  avfi<t>opais  dcivdrcpa  irdtrxovfrt  rw  nap  ^fuv 
apyvpt^vfjTiaiir  ovddf  yhp  ^{Jt&v  ovrcts  aljufcnac  roiis  olxrraff,  »s  ejccZvoi 
Tovf  €k€v$€fHms  KoKdCova-tv. 

•  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  143,  164,  189,  190. 

flow  immediately  the  inland  kings,  who  had  acquired  possession  of 
the  continental  Grecian  cities,  aimed  at  acquiring  the  islands  also — is 
seen  in  Herodot.  i.  27*  Chios  and  Samos  indeed,  surrendered  without 
resisting,  to  the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master  of  the  continental 
towns,  though  he  had  no  naval  force  (Herod,  i.  .143-169).  Even  after 
the  victory  of  Mykald,  the  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  protect 
these  islanders  against  the  Persian  masters  of  the  continent  (Herod,  ix. 
106).  Nothing  except  the  energy  and  organisation  of  the  Athenians 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  had  destroyed  the  security  even  of  the 
islanders. 

It  soon  appeared  y  however,  how  much  Sparta  orcatpower 
herself  had  gained  by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  l^iu  ^ 
dominion  nearer  home.    The  government  of  Corinth  ^aw^of '  * 
— wrested  from  the  party  friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  shct^-*^*** 
of  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  comes  prmc- 
restored  Corinthian  exiles  who  were  the  most  de-  treuof 
voted  partisans  of  Sparta — looked  to  her  for  sup-  and  the' 
port,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the  Isthmus,  either  isthmufi!^ 
for  offence  or  for  defence.     She  thus  gained  the  jhcbaii 
means  of  free  action  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon  ^"s*"*^J^ 
whom  her  attention  was  first  directed.   Thebes  was  especially 

of  Agesi- 

now  the  object  of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than  uus. 
Athens  had  formerly  been ;  especially  on  the  part 
of  King  Agesilaus,  who  had  to  avenge  the  insult 
offered  to  himself  at  the  sacrifice  near  Aulis,  as 
well  as  the  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of 
Koroneia.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  in- 
fluence; so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  sen- 
timent made  Sparta,  now  becoming  aggressive 
on  all  sides,  doubly  aggressive  against  Thebes. 
More  prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned 
him^  that  his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately 
kindle  in  the  Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military 
resistance  and  organisation.  But  the  warning  was 
despised  until  it  was  too  fully  realised  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  military  genius  of  Epami- 
nondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity 
of  exchanging  oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the 

'  Plutacch,  A^esil.  c.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Lykuig.  c  13. 
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Thebans  had  hesitated  at  6rst  to  recognise  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  other  Bceotian  cities ;  upon  which 
Agesilaus  had  manifested  a  fierce  impatience  to 
exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and  attack  them 
single-handed  ^  Their  timely  accession  balked 
him  in  this  impulse ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  enter 
upon  a  series  of  measures  highly  humiliating  to  the 
dignity  as  well  as  Jto  the  power  of  Thebes.  All  the 
Boeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed  autonomous 
under  the  convention.  As  solicitor,  guarantee, 
and  interpreter,  of  that  convention,  Sparta  either 
had,  or  professed  to  have,  the  right  of  guarding 
their  autonomy  against  dangers,  actual  or  con- 
tingent, from  their  previous  Vorort  or  presiding 
city.  For  this  purpose  she  availed  herself  of  this 
moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of  them  a 
local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to 
Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in 
case  of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison^. 

>  Xen.  Ilellen.  v.  1,  33. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  *£y  iraaxus  yap  roTr  ir<SX€0'i  dwaartuu 
iia6tiaTTiK€aav,  &<nrrp  cV  O^/Soif.  Respecting  the  Boeotian  city  of  Ta- 
nagra,  he  says — ^n  yap  t6t€  koX  t^p  Topoypav  ol  wtpi  'Yirar^dmpov, 
<f)iKoi  SvTfs  T&v  Aoxcdac/iovittv,  tlxov  (v.  4,  49). 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the  fonner  of  these  two  passages^  explain! 
the  word  dvyuorcicu  as  follows — "  Sunt  factionea  optimatium  qui  Lrfice- 
dtemoniis  favebant,  cum  prtesidio  et  hanno8t&  Laconico."  This  is  per- 
fectly just ;  but  the  words  &oirtp  cV  Grffiais  seem  also  to  require  an  ex- 
planation. These  words  allude  to  the  "  fsctio  optimatium  "  at  Thebes, 
of  whom  Leontiadei  was  the  chief;  who  betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the 
citadel  of  Thebes)  to  the  Lacedsemonian  troops  under  Phoebidaa  in  382 
B.C. ;  and  who  remained  masters  of  Thebes,  subservient  to  Sparu  and 
upheld  by  a  standing  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia,  until 
they  were  overthrown  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon  in  379  b.c.  It  is  to  this  otigarchy  under  Leontiadcs  at  Thebes, 
devoted  to  Spartan  interests  and  resting  on  Spartan  support — that 
Xenophon  compares  the  governments  planted  by  Sparta,  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  in  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities.    What  he  says,  of  the 
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Such  an  internal  revolution  grew  almost  naturally 
out  of  the  situation  ;  since  the  previous  leaders,  and 
the  predominant  sentiment  in  most  of  the  towns, 
seem  to  have  been  favourable  to  Boeotian  unity, 
and  to  the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes.  These 
leaders  would  therefore  find  themselves  hampered, 
intimidated,  and  disqualified,  under  the  new  system, 
while  those  who  had  before  been  an  opposition  mi* 
nority  would  come  forward  with  a  bold  and  decided 
policy,  like  Kritias  and  Theramenes  at  Athens  after 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.  The  new 
leaders  doubtless  would  rather  invite  than  repel  the 
establishment  of  a  Spartan  harmost  in  their  town» 
as  a  security  to  themselves  against  resistance  from 
their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks  from 
Thebes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under 
the  assured  conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy. 
Though  most  of  the  Boeotian  cities  were  thus,  on 
the  whole,  £Eivourable  to  Thebes — and  though  Sparta 
thrust  upon  them  the  boon,  which  she  called  auto- 
nomy, from  motives  of  her  own,  and  not  from  their 
solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae,  over 
whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been  harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and 
favourable   to  the  Spartan  alliance  \    These  two 

gOTemment  of  Leontiadea  and  hia  ooUeaguei  at  Thebei^  ia — **  that  they 
deliberately  introduced  the  Lacedaemonians  into  the  acropolis,  and  en- 
slaved Thebes  to  them^  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  exercise  a 
despotism" — row    rt    r&v   iFoXcr«ov    tla'ayay6vTas   €ls  ttjp  dicp&iroKuf 

adrol  Tvpopptlv  (v.  4, 1 :  compare  v.  2,  36).  This  character — conveying 
a  strong  censure  in  the  mouth  of  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon — be* 
longs  to  all  the  governments  planted  by  Sparta  in  the  Bceotian  cities 
after  the  peace  of  Ancalkidaa,  and  indeed  to  the  Dekaichies  generally 
which  she  established  throughout  her  empire. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  2;  Thucyd.  iv.  133;  Diodor.  zv.79. 
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cities  were  strongly  garrisoned  by  Sparta,  and  formed 
ber  main  stations  in  Bceotia^ 

Tbe  presence  of  sucb  garrisons,  one  on  eacb  side 
of  Tbebes — tbe  discontinuance  of  tbe  Boeotarcbs, 
witb  tbe  breaking  up  of  all  symbols  and  proceedings 
of  tbe  Boeotian  federation — and  tbe  establisbment 
of  oligarcbies  devoted  to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities — 
was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  tbe  pride  of  the 
Tbebans.  But  there  was  another  wound  still  deeper, 
and  this  tbe  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  proceeded  to 
inflict — the  restoration  of  Plataea. 
SwrMtorc      ^  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  tbe  lo- 
piatipa.       cality  of  this  town,  as  one  of  tbe  brightest  scenes 
conduct  of   of  Grecian  glory, — and  to  its  brave  and  faithful 
towards       population,  victims  of  an  exposed  position  com- 
piatsea.       bined  with  numerical  feebleness.     Especially,  we 
follow  witb  a  sort  of  repugnance   the  capricious 
turns  of  policy  which  dictated  tbe  Spartan  behaviour 
towards  them.     One  hundred  and   twenty  years 
before,  the  Platseans  had  thrown  themselves  upon 
Sparta  to  entreat  ber  protection  against  Thebes. 
The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  had  then  declined  tbe 
obligation  as  too  distant,  and  bad  recommended 
them  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens*.  This  recom- 
mendation, though  dictated  chiefly  by  a  wish  to 
raise  contention  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  was 
complied  with ;  and  tbe  alliance,  severing  Plataea 
altogether  from  tbe  Boeotian  confederacy,  turned 
out  both  advantageous  and  honourable  to  ber  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     At  that 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-2();  Diodor.  xv.  32-37;  Isokratcs,  Or.  xiv. 
(Plataic.)  8.  14,  15. 
'  Herodot.  vi.  108. 
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time,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  uphold 
and   strengthen  in  every  way  the  supremacy  of 
Thebes  over  the  Bceotian  cities :  it  was  altogether 
by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power  of 
Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  prostra- 
tion as  well  as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone, 
as  traitor  to  Hellas  and  zealous  in  the  service  of 
Mardonius^     Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at 
that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the  Boeotian 
federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her 
allies  ;  in  which  project,  though  doubtless  suggested 
by  and  conducive  to  her  own  ambition,  she  was  at 
that  time  (460-445  b.c.)  perfectly  justifiable  on  Pan- 
hellenic  grounds  ;  seeing  that  Thebes  as  their  former 
chief  had  so  recently  enlisted  them  all  in  the  service 
of  Xerxes,  and  might  be  expected  to  do  the  same 
again  if  a  second  Persian  invasion  should  be  at- 
tempted.   Though  for  a  time  successful,  Athens 
was  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  K6ro- 
neia ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  whole  Boeotian  federation  (except  Plataea), 
was  united  under  Thebes,  in  bitter  hostility  against 
her.     The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even  prior  to  any 
declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive 
nocturnal  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea.     In  the  third 
year  of  the  war,  King  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of 
the  full  Lacedaemonian  force,  laid  siege  to  the  latter 
town ;  which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a  long 
blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under  the  extreme 
pressure  of  famine ;  yet  not  before  one  half  of  its 
brave  defenders  had  forced  their  way  out  over  the 
blockading  wall,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  where  all 

»  See  Vol.  V.  Ch.  xlv.  p.  440  of  this  History. 
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the  Platsean  old  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
been  safely  lodged  before  the  siege.     By  a  cruel  act 
which  stands  among  the  capital  iuiquities  of  Grecian 
warfare,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  all 
the  Plataean  captives,  two  hundred  in  number,  who 
fell  into  their  hands  ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had  been 
razed,  and  its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes, 
had  remained  ever  since  cultivated  on  Theban  ac- 
count ^    The  surviving  Platseans  had  been  dealt 
with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athenians.     A 
qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them 
at  Athens,  and  when  Skion6  was  recaptured  in  420 
B.C.,  that  town  (vacant  by  the  slaughter  of  its  cap- 
tive citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the  Platseans  as  a 
residence^.     Compelled  to  evacuate  SkionS,  they 
were  obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^,  to  return  to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of 
them  were  residing  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Ant- 
alkidas;   little  dreaming  that  those  who  had  de- 
stroyed their  town  and  their  fathers  forty  years  be- 
fore, would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it^. 
Motives  of        Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  osten- 
rilltorin'g     siblc  grouuds  on  which  the  Spartans  pretended  to 
pJuti^step,  rest  it,  was  not  really  undertaken  either  to  carry 
M^wkeiy  to  Q^t  jjjg  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed 
Th^       only  the  autonomy  of  existing  towns — or  to  repair 
Athens.      prcviotts  injustice,  since  the  prior  destruction  had 
been  the  deliberate  act  of  themselves,  and  of  King 
Archidamus  the  father  of  Agesilaus-^but  simply  as 

"  Thucyd.  iii.  68. 

«  Thucyd.  v.  32;  Isokrates,  Or.  iv,  (Panegyr.)  a.  136  i  Or.  ;pi.  (Pa- 
nathen.)  a.  101. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 

*  Pauaaniaa,  ix.  1,  3. 
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a  Step  conducive  to  the  present  political  views  of 
Sparta.  And  towards  this  object  it  was  skilfully- 
devised.  It  weakened  the  Thebans,  not  only  by 
wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for  about  forty 
years,  a  part  of  their  territory  and  property ;  but 
also  by  establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold 
in  the  occupation  of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted 
by  a  Spartan  garrison.  It  furnished  an  additional 
station  for  such  a  garrison  in  Bceotia,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  newly-established  inhabitants.  And 
more  than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  calculated  to  prevent 
the  two  from  hearty  cooperation  afterwards  against 
Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  Plateaus  with 
Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than  their 
antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act 
acceptable  to  the  Athenians  ;  at  least  at  first,  until 
they  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  position 
which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in  reference  to 
Greece  generally.  Many  of  the  Platseans,  during 
their  residence  at  Athens,  had  intermarried  with 
Athenian  women  ^  who  now  probably  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the 
north  of  Kithaeron,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Asdpus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  ho-  Piatca  be- 
nourable  autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  ^nd!!iicy^' 
with  Athens  before   the  Peloponnesian   war,   we  *£  s^iS?** 
should  have  cordially  sympathised  with  the  event,  ^"s^^*^ 
But  the  sequel  will  prove — and  their  own  subse-  prevent  th« 

I       •      11  rill  rcconstitu- 

quent  statement  emphatically  sets  forth — that  they  tionofthe 

Boeotian 
"  Isokratet,  Or.  xir.  (Plataic.)  a.  54.  federation. 
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were  a  mere  depeadency  of  Sparta,  and  an  outpost 
for  Spartan  operations  against  Tbebes^  They  were 
a  part  of  the  great  revolution  which  the  Spartans 
now  brought  about  in  Bceotia ;  whereby  Thebes  was 
degraded  from  the  president  of  a  federation  into  an 
isolated  autonomous  city,  while  the  other  Boeotian 
cities,  who  had  been  before  members  of  the  fede- 
ration, were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  the  like 
autonomy  ;  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  truth^  in 
place  of  Spartan  professions)  they  became  enrolled 
and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  under 
oligarchical  factions  devoted  to  her  purposes  and 
resting  upon  her  for  support.  That  the  Thebans 
should  submit  to  such  a  revolution,  and  above  all, 
to  the  sight  of  Plataea  as  an  independent  neighbour 
with  a  territory  abstracted  from  themselves — proves 
how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness,  and  how 
irresistible  at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of 
their  great  enemy,  in  perverting  to  her  own  ambi- 
tion the  popular  lure  of  universal  autonomy  held 
out  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Though  compelled 
to  acquiesce,  the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of  some 
turn  of  fortune  which  would  enable  them  to  reor- 
ganise the  Boeotian  federation  ;  while  their  hostile 


'  See  the  Orat.  xiv.  (called  Plataicus)  of  Isokrates ;  which  is  a  plead- 
ing probably  delivered  in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  the  Platnans  (after 
the  second  destruction  of  their  dty]  and  doubtless  founded  upon  their 
own  statements.  The  painful  dependence  and  compulsion  under  which 
they  were  held  by  Sparta,  is  proclaimed  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms 
(s.  13,  33,  48) ;  together  with  the  presence  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison  in  their  town  (s.  14). 

'  Xenophon  says,  truly  enough,  that  Sparta  made  the  Bceotian  cities 
avTov6fiovs  dno  r&v  Oq^aiiou  (v.  1 .  36),  which  she  had  long  desired  to 
do.  Autonomy,  in  the  sense  of  disconnection  from  Thebes,  was  en- 
sm'ed  to  them — but  in  uo  other  sense. 
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sentiment  towards  Sparta  was  not  the  less  bitter 
for  being  suppressed.  Sparta  on  her  part  kept 
constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Boeotia^ ; 
an  object  in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely 
successful,  and  was  even  enabled,  beyond  her  hopes, 
to  become  possessed  of  Thebes  itself*,  through  a 
party  of  traitors  within — as  will  presently  appear. 

In  these  measures  regarding  Boeotia,  we  recognise  s,>artan 
the  vigorous  hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of  m^^^ml 
Agesilaus.     He  was  at  this  time  the  great  director  Jhe^*|^^ 
of  Spartan  foreign  policy,  though  opposed  by  his  ymtof 
more  just  and  moderate  colleague  King  Agesipolis^,  opposed  hj 
as  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  leading  Spartans  ;  le^^c  Age- 
who  reproached  Agesilaus  with  his  project  of  ruling  "^^' 
Greece  by  means  of  subservient  local  despots  or 
oligarchies  in  the  various  cities'^,  and  who  contended 

1  To  illustrate  the  relations  of  Thebes^  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and 
Sparta,  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
by  Sparta  (387-^2  B.C.) — compare  the  speech  of  the  Akanthian  en- 
voys, and  that  of  the  Theban  Leontiades,  at  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
y.  2,  16-34).  ^fias  (the  Spartans)  r^r  fUv  Bouorias  €vifu\ri$rjifai, 
^or  fiTj  naff  tv  eu;,  &c.  Kal  v/utcis  yc  ri^rc  \i*v  dci  frpoo-cix^rc  rhv  vovv, 
w&r€  dKova-€a0€  pia[ofuPovs  avrovs  (the  Thebans)  lijv  Botmriav  trtj}* 
avrdis  etptu'  vvp  dc,  firti  Tdd€  irtirp€UCTM,  ovdiv  v/ids  dei  Orffiaiovs  t^o^ti* 
trBoL,  &c.     Compare  Diodor.  xv.  20. 

'  In  the  Orat.  (14)  Pktaic.  of  Isokrates,  s.  30— we  find  it  stated 
among  the  accusations  against  the  Thebans,  that  during  this  period 
(t.  e.  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of  die  Kadmeia) 
they  became  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Spartan  alliance  and  as  ready 
to  act  with  Sparta  conjointly  against  Athens.  If  we  could  admit  this 
as  true,  we  might  also  admit  the  story  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
serving  in  the  Spartan  army  at  Mantinea  (Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  3).  But 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  even  partially  true.  If  it  had  been  true,  I 
think  Xenophon  could  not  have  feuled  to  mention  it :  all  that  he  does 
say,  tends  to  contradict  it. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

*  How  currently  this  reproach  was  advanced  against  Agesilaus,  may 
be  seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Hellenica  of  Xenophon; 
whose  narratiTe  is  both  so  partial,  and  so  ill-constructed,  that  the  most 
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that  the  autonomy  promised  by  the  peace  of  An* 
talkidas  ought  to  be  left  to  develop  itself  freely, 
without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the  part  of 
Sparta*. 
B.C.  386-  Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realise  the  terms  of 
peace  which  they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  La- 
cedaemonians took  advantage  of  an  early  moment 

instructive  iiifonnation  is  dropped  only  in  the  way  of  unintentional  side 
wind,  where  we  should  not  naturally  look  for  it.  Xen.  Helleu.  ▼.  3, 16. 
iroXS&v  dc  \€y6irro»v  Atuulkufiovieiv  w  okiy^v  €vtK€P  avBpmrwf  w6k€i 
(Phlius)  airexOdvoiTo  (Agesilaus)  irktov  9r€in>aici(r;((Xt<ov  av^pmv.  Again, 
y.  4, 13.  CAyrja-ikaos)  ct;  €td«>ry  in,  et  orpaTTfyouf,  Xc^ioy  ot  wokirai,  a>r 
^Ayrfcikaos,  Sfrms  fioifBri<r€u  rots  rvpopifois,  frpayfiara  rj  frdXci  fropcp^oc, 
&c.    Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24-26. 

'  Diodoros  indeed  affirms,  that  this  was  really  done,  for  a  short  time ; 
that  the  cities  which  had  before  been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  were 
now  emancipated  and  left  to  themselves ;  that  a  reaction  immediately 
ensued  against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies  which  had  hitherto  ma- 
naged the  (ilies  in  the  interests  of  Sparta ;  that  this  reaction  was  so 
furious,  as  everywhere  to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish,  the  principal  par- 
tisans of  Spartan  supremacy ;  and  that  the  accumulated  complaints  and 
sufferings  of  these  exiles  drove  the  Spartans,  after  having  "  endured  the 
peace  like  a  heavy  burthen  "  {&<nr€p  fiapv  ^/orcov— xv.  5)  for  a  few 
months,  to  shake  it  off,  and  to  re-estabhsh  by  force  their  own  supre- 
macy as  well  as  the  government  of  their  friends  in  all  the  various  cities. 
In  this  statement  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable.  After  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  Dekarchies  under  Sparta,  no  extent  of  violence  in 
the  reaction  against  them  is  incredible,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  such  re- 
action would  carry  with  it  some  new  injustice,  along  mth  much  well- 
merited  retribution.  Hardly  any  but  Athenian  citizens  were  capable  of 
the  forbearance  displayed  by  Athens  both  after  the  Four  Hundred  and 
after  the  Thirty.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  Diodorus  is  here  mistaken, 
and  that  he  has  assigned  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  those  reactionary  violences  which  took  place  in 
many  cities  about  sixteen  years  subsequently,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
For  Xenophon,  in  recounting  what  happened  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  mentions  nothing  about  any  real  autonomy  granted  by  Sparta  to 
her  various  subject  allies,  and  subsequently  revoked ;  which  he  would 
never  have  omitted  to  tell  us,  had  the  fact  been  so,  because  it  would 
have  supplied  a  plausible  apology-  for  the  high-handed  injustice  of  the 
Spartans,  and  would  have  thus  lent  aid  to  the  current  of  partiality  which 
manifests  itself  in  his  history. 
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after  becoming  free  from  their  enemies  in  Boeotia  oppressive 
and  Corinth,  to  strain  their  authority  over  their  ofthes^- 
allies  beyond  its  previous  limits.  Passing  in  review '  JJ^^Ma„. 
the  conduct  of  each  during  the  late  war,  they  re-  ^^^  "^^y 

^  ^  require  the 

solved  to  make  an  example  of  the  city  of  Mantinea.  waiis  of  the 
Some  acts,  not  of  positive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal  demolished. 
fidelity,  were  imputed  to  the  Mantineans.  They 
were  accused  of  having  been  slack  in  performance 
of  their  military  obligations,  sometimes  even  to  the 
length  of  withholding  their  contingent  altogether, 
under  pretence  of  a  season  of  religious  truce ;  of . 
furnishing  corn  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Ar- 
geians  ;  and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected 
feeling  towards  Sparta — chagrin  at  every  success 
which  she  obtained — satisfaction,  when  she  chanced 
to  experience  a  reverse  >.  The  Spartan  Ephors  now 
sent  an  envoy  to  Mantinea,  denouncing  all  such 
past  behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requiring  that 
the  walls  of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  as  the 
only  security  for  future  penitence  and  amendment. 
As  compliance  was  refused,  they  dispatched  an 
army,  summoning  the  allied  contingents  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sentence.  They 
entrusted  the  command  to  King  Agesipolis,  since 
Agesilaus  excused  himself  from  the  duty,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mantineans  had  rendered  material 
service  to  his  father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous 

'  Xen.Hel]en.y.2,l~8.  Ala^fuvot  rovt  Awttfiaifiwtovs  rmaKtmovvras 
rovff  (yitftdx<JV9f  iirdioi  riyf  r  ^aorot  rr  rf  iroXcft^  aifrois  cycycinjiTo, 
&c. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  2.  He  had  before  stated,  that  the  Mantineans 
had  really  shown  themselres  pleased,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  Mora 
was  destroyed  near  Cormth  by  Iphikrates  (iv.  5,  18). 
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Messenian  war  which  had  beset  Sparta  during  the 

early  part  of  his  reign  *. 
Agcsipoiis  Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Manti- 
thccity,  neans  by  ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  com- 
?t*U)^5^  menced  the  work  of  blockade  by  digging  a  ditch 
SLmmlng^  round  the  town  ;  half  of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on 
up  the  river  guard,  whilc  ihc  rest  worked  with  the  spade.     The 

Ophis.  The  °.  .  ^ 

Manti.        ditch  being  completed,  he  prepared  to  erect  a  wall 

ne&nt  are  /••  n*  -n        t     •  "ii 

forced  to  of  circumvallution.  But  being  apprised  that  the 
theh^city  preceding  harvest  had  been  so  good,  as  to  leave  a 
laget!*^  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  town,  and  to  render 
the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious  both  for 
Sparta  and  for  her  allies, — he  tried  a  more  rapid 
method  of  accomplishing  his  object.  As  the  river 
Ophis,  of  considerable  breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream, 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed 
up  its  efflux  on  the  lower  side^  ;  thus  causing  it  to 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  3. 

«  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty  years  War,  the  Grerman  town  of  Wol- 
fenbiittel  waa  constrained  to  surrender  in  the  same  manner,  by  damming 
up  the  river  Ocker  which  flowed  through  it ;  a  contrivance  of  General 
Count  Pappenheim,  the  Austrian  besieging  commander.  SSee  Colonel 
MitchelVs  Life  of  Wallenstein,  p.  107. 

The  description  given  by  Xenophon  of  Mantinea  as  it  stood  in 
385  B.C.,  with  the  river  Ophis,  a  considerable  stream,  passing  through 
the  middle  of  it,  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the  city,  after  having  been 
now  broken  up,  was  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  waa  so  far  changed 
that  the  river  no  longer  ran  through  it.  But  the  present  course  of  the 
river  Ophis,  as  given  by  excellent  modem  topographical  examiners. 
Colonel  Leake  and  Kiepert,  is  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the 
Mantinea  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.;  the  situation  of  which  is  accurately  known, 
since  the  circuit  of  its  walls  still  remains  distinctly  marked.  The  Man- 
tinea of  370  B.C.,  therefore,  as  compared  with  the  Mantinea  in  385  B.C., 
must  have  been  removed  to  a  considerable  distance— or  else  the  river 
Ophis  must  have  altered  its  course.  Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Ophis  had  been  artificially  diverted  from  its  course,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  brought  through  the  town  of  Mantinea;  a  supposition,  which 
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inundate  the  interior  of  the  city  and  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  walls  ;  which  seem  to  have  been  of 
no  great  height,  and  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks. 
Disappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid', 
and  unable  to  provide  extraneous  support  for  their 
tottering  towers,  the  Mantineans  were  compelled  to 
solicit  a  capitulation.  But  Agesipolis  now  refused 
to  grant  the  request,  except  on  condition  that  not 
only  the  fortifications  oftheircity,but  the  city  itself, 
should  be  in  great  part  demolished;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into  those  five 
villages,  which  had  been  brought  together,  many 
years  before,  to  form  the  aggregate  city  of  Man- 
tinea.  To  this  also  the  Mantineans  were  obliged  to 
submit,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  P«mocra- 

tical  leaden 

the  chiefs  of  the  Mantinean  democratical  govern-  ofMantu 
ment,  yet  these  latter,  conscious  that  they  werede-  their  Uves 
tested  both  by  their  own  oligarchical  opposition  and  SationTf" 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  accounted  themselves  cer-  ^nJ'piu^ 
tain  of  being  put  to  death.     And  such  would  as-  b*'^^* 
suredly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  Pausanias  (the 
late  king  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile  at  Tegea),  whose 
good  opinion  they  had  always  enjoyed,  obtained  as 

he  founds  on  the  words  of  Xenophon — <ro(f>€»T€p»v  y§pofuv»p  ravTr/  y€ 
r«»r  avBp^»p,  t6  {iff  diA  rc»;(»v  irorafi^v  trotcio-^at  (Hellen.  y.  2,  7), 
Bnt  it  is  very  difficult  to  agree  with  him  on  this  point,  when  we  look  at 
his  own  map  (annexed  to  the  Peloponnesiaca)  of  the  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  and  observe  the  great  distance  between  the  river  Ophis  and 
Mantinea ;  nor  do  the  words  of  Xenophon  seem  necessarily  to  imply 
any  artificial  diversion  of  the  river.  It  appears  easier  to  believe  that . 
the  river  has  changed  its  course.  See  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
ch.  zziv.  p.  71 ;  and  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  380;  and  Ernst  Gurtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  p.  239 — who  still  however  leaves  the  point  obscure. 
^  Diodor.  xv.  5. 
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a  personal  favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis  the  lives 
of  the  most  obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  depart  into  exile.  Agesipolis 
had  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  wishes  of 
his  father.  His  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were  ranged 
in  arms  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  by  which  the  ob- 
noxious men  went  out ;  and  Xenophon  notices  it 
as  a  signal  mark  of  Lacedaemonian  discipline,  that 
they  could  keep  their  spears  unemployed  when  dis- 
armed enemies  were  thus  within  their  reach  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  oligarchical  Mantineans  manifested  the 
most  murderous  propensities,  and  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  controls  As  at  Peiraeus  before,  so  here 
at  Mantinea  again — the  liberal,  but  unfortunate. 
King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character 
of  mediator  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political  anti- 
pathies. 

The  city  of  Mantinea  was  now  broken  up,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  distributed  again  into  the  five 
constituent  villages.  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation, each  man  pulled  down  his  house  in  the  city, 
and  rebuilt  it  in  the  village  near  to  which  his  pro- 
perty lay.  The  remaining  fifth  continued  to  occupy 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  6.  Oiofuiwv  dc  diroScama-BM  rSv  apyo\iC6vT»y, 
Ka\  rmp  rov  dtifuxv  irpoararwv,  dutrpd^aTo  6  irar^p  (see  before,  y.  2,  3) 

r^c  ir£K€»£,  i^Koirra  odai.  Ka\  dfjujxrnpwBtP  fuv  r^^  Adov,  dp^dfmfoi 
Atr6  Tfl»v  trvXov,  txoprts  rh  ^6para  ol  Awc€baifi6vtoi  ^anjirap,  &€»fuvoi 
rods  f((($yras*  xal  fiicovvrts  ai/rovs  6fi.«»s  dntlxovro  aitrAp  p^op, 
tj  ol  fiiXrip-roi  t»p  Mai^r*yco>y*  ical  tovto  fup  €lpff<rB»  ptya  rvK/i^ 
piop  irtiBapxias. 

I  have  lemafked  more  than  onoe,  and  the  reader  will  here  obsenre  a 
nev  example,  bow  completely  the  word  fi^Xrurroi — which  is  applied  to 
the  wealthy  or  aristocratical  party  in  politics,  as  its  equivalent  is  in  other 
languages,  by  writers  who  sympathise  with  them — ^is  divested  of  all 
genuine  ethical  import  as  to  character. 
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Mantinea  as  a  village.  Each  village  was  placed 
under  oligarchical  government  and  left  unfortified. 
Though  at  first  (says  Xenophon)  the  change  proved 
troublesome  and  odious,  yet  presently,  when  men 
found  themselves  resident  upon  their  landed  pro* 
perties — ^and  stilL  more,  when  they  felt  themselves 
delivered  from  the  vexatious  demagogues — the  new 
situation  became  more  popular  than  the  old.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  still  better  satisfied.  Instead 
of  one  city  of  Mantinea,  five  distinct  Arcadian  viU 
lages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies. 
They  assigned  to  each  a  separate  xenagus  (Spartan 
officer  destined  to  the  command  of  each  allied  con- 
tingent), and  the  military  service  of  all  was  hence- 
forward performed  with  the  utmost  regularity  ^ 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  High. 

t  •  .       m*-        .  /•     1  i.  handed 

the  ancient  city  Mantinea ;  one  of  the  most  odious  despotism 
acts  of  high-handed  Spartan  despotism.  Its  true  tow^s^ 
character  is  veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the  historian,  ^^^ 
who  recounts  it  with  a  confident  assurance,  that  P*"***''!*!^ 

'  Xenopnou. 

after  the  trouble  of  moving  was  over,  the  population 
felt  themselves  decidedly  bettered  by  the  change. 
Such  an  assurance  is  only  to  be  credited,  on  the 
ground  that,  being  captives  under  the  Grecian  laws 
of  war,  they  may  have  been  thankful  to  escape  the 
more  terrible  liabilities  of  death  or  personal  slavery, 

■  Xeo.  Hellen.  t.  2,  7. 

He  lays  of  this  breaking  up  of  the  city  of  Mantinea,  di^juo-^  ff  Mav- 
riycM  rerpaxjo,  itaBaattp  r6  dpx<uov  fmow,  Ephorus  (Fr.  138,  ed.  Didot) 
states  that  it  was  distributed  into  tike  five  original  villages ;  and  Strabo 
affirms  that  there  were  five  original  constituent  villages  (viii.  p.  337). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  Mantinea  the  city  was  still  left,  after  this 
duHKuru,  to  subsist  as  one  of  the  five  unfortified  villages;  so  that 
£phorus,  Strabo  and  Xenophon.  may  be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  sub- 
stance. 

b2 
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at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic  community. 
That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were  those 
of  genuine  aversion,  is  shown  by  their  subsequent 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  As  soon  as 
the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed,  they  flocked  toge- 
ther, with  unanimous  impulse,  to  re- constitute  and 
re-fortify  their  dismantled  city^  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise ; 
for  attachment  to  a  civic  community  was  the 
strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  ^  town  was  averse — often  most  un- 
happily averse — to  compromise  the  separate  and 
autonomous  working  of  his  community  by  joining 
in  any  larger  political  combination,  however  equi- 
tably framed,  and  however  it  might  promise  on  the 
whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.     But  still 

^  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  himself  (Hellen.  yi.  5,  3).  The 
Lacediemonians,  though  they  remonstrated  against  it,  were  at  that  time 
too  much  humiliated  to  interfere  by  force  and  prevent  it.  The  reason 
why  they  did  not  interfere  by  force  (according  to  Xenophon)  was  that 
a  general  peace  had  just  then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to 
every  distinct  town,  so  that  the  Mantineans  under  this  peace  had  a  right 
to  do  what  they  did — arparmiv  y€  fuvroi  nr*  avroifs  ov  bwar^v  ^66k€i 
that,  hr'  avrovofjitq.  rrjs  tlprjvrfs  ytytviffjLtvifs  (vi.  5,  5).  Of  this  second 
peace,  Athens  was  the  originator  and  the  voucher ;  but  the  autonomy 
which  it  guaranteed  was  only  the  same  as  had  been  professedly  gua- 
ranteed by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  of  which  Sparta  had  been  the 
voucher. 

General  autonomy,  as  interpreted  by  Athens,  was  a  different  thing 
from  general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when  interpreted  by  Sparta. 
The  Spartans,  when  they  had  in  their  own  hands  both  the  power  of  in- 
terpretation and  the  power  of  enforcement,  did  not  scruple  to  &lsify 
autonomy  so  completely  as  to  lay  siege  to  Mantinea  and  break  up  the 
city  by  force ;  while,  when  interpretation  and  enforcement  had  passed 
to  Athens,  they  at  once  recognised  that  the  treaty  precluded  them  from 
a  much  less  violent  measure  of  interference. 

We  may  see  by  this,  how  thoroughly  partial  and  Laconian  is  the 
account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  dioUio'is  of  Mantinea ;  how  com- 
pletely he  keeps  out  of  view  the  odious  side  of  that  proceeding. 
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more  vehemently  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  qf 
breaking  up  his  town  into  separate  villages,  and 
exchanging  the  character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a 
villager,  which  was  nothing  less  than  great  social 
degradation,  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks  generally,  Spar- 
tans not  excepted^ 

In  tmth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  Mischie- 
against  Mantinea  was  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  ^  ^^^' 
as  of  privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  ^^J^^j^j, 
be  inflicted  on  free  Greeks.     All  the  distinctive  v^^  ^^ 

her  aacend- 

glory  and  superiority  of  Hellenism — all  the  intel-  ency,  in 
lectual  and  artistic  manifestations — all  that  there  posing'the 
was  of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  of  refined  and  SSwSito 
rational  sociality — depended  upon  the  city-life  of  ^*^^' 
the  people.     And  the  influence  of  Sparta,  during  »«ttt8. 
the  period  of  her  empire,  was  peculiarly  mischievous 
and  retrograde,  as  tending  not  only  to  decompose 
the  federations  such  as  Boeotia  into  isolated  towns, 
but  even  to  decompose  suspected  towns  such  as 
Mantinea  into  villages ;  all  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering each  of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon 
herself.     Athens  during  her  period  of  empire  had 
exercised  no  such  disuniting  influence ;  still  less 
Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming  for- 
ward actively  to   found  the  new  and  great  cities 
of  Megalopolis  and  MessSnS.     The  imperial  ten- 
dencies of  Sparta  are  worse  than  those  of  either 
Athens  or  Thebes  ;  including  less  of  improving  or 

>  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the  SfNirtans,  in  which  they  reject 
the  daim  of  the  Piaatans  to  preside  over  and  administer  the  Olympic 
festival  (which  had  been  their  ancient  privilege)  because  they  were 
Xtapirai  and  not  fit  for  the  task  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31):  compare 
X<»pirue«f  (Xen.  Cyrop.  iv.  5, 54). 
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Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most 
systematically  upon  subservient  factions  in  each 
subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treatment  of  Man- 
tinea  just  recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of 
Sparta  was  welcomed  at  least,  if  not  originally  in- 
vited, by  the  oligarchical  party  of  the  place,  who 
sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own  hands  and 
to  massacre  their  political  opponents.  In  the  first 
object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  govern- 
ment probably  was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages 
than  it  would  have  been  in  the  entire  town.  In  the 
second,  nothing  prevented  them  from  succeeding 
except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile  Pau- 
sanias  ;  an  accident,  which  alone  rescued  the  Spar- 
tan name  from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political 
massacre,  over  and  above  the  lasting  odium  incurred 
by  the  act  itself;  by  breaking  up  an  ancient  auto- 
nomous city,  which  had  shown  no  act  of  overt  en- 
mity, and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical 
manifestations  as  to  receive  the  favourable  criticism 
of  judges  rather  disinclined  towards  democracy  ge- 
nerally'. Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantinea  had 
conquered  certain  neighbouring  Arcadian  districts, 
and  had  been  at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve 
them,  the  victorious  Spartans  exacted  nothing  more 
than  the  reduction  of  the  city  to  its  original  district*; 
now,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
partition  of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages,  though 
there  had  been  no  actual  war  preceding.  So  much 
had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan  despotic 
propensity,  progressed  during  this  interval. 

*  Aristot.  PoUt.  vi.  2,  2.  '  Thucyd.  v.  81. 
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The  geaeral  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophon,  The  treat- 
and  Diodorus*  indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantinea 
Mantinea  was  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  Toe  among 
series  of  severities,  extended  by  the  Lacedaemonians  Jt^w tcu 
through  their  whole  confederacy,   and  operating  ^^^P^^ 
upon  all  such  of  its  members  as  gave  them  ground  mention, 
for  dissatisfaction  or  mistrust.     During  the  ten  bySparta 
yesurs  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  they  had  been  JSIhoIm*^" 
lords  of  the  Grecian  world  both  by  land  and  sea, 
with   a    power  never  before    possessed    by  any 
Grecian  state;  until   the   battle  of  Knidus,  and 
the  combination  of  Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  and 
Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their 
empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land. 
At  length  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia 
on  their  side  (at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve  the 
hostile  combination  against  them.     The  general 
autonomy,  of  which  they  were  the  authorised  in- 
terpreters, meant  nothing  more  than  a  separation  of 
the  Boeotian  cities  from  Thebes',  and  of  Corinth 
from  Argos — being  noway  intended  to  apply  to  the 
relation  between  Sparta  and  her  allies.     Having 
thus  their  hands  free,  the  Lacedaemonians  applied 
themselves  to  raise  their  ascendency  on  land  to 
the  point  where  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of 
their  empire  at  sea.     To  bring  back  a  dominion 
such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian  Harmosts  and  De- 
karchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  a.  133,  134,  146,  206;  Or.  viii.  (De 
Pace)  8.  123 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-8;  Diodor.  xv.  6,  9-19. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  1,  35. 
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their  most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities 
where  the  government  had  been  somewhat  libe- 
ralised during  the  recent  period  of  war — was  their 
systematic  policy. 
Return  of        Thosc  cxiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemna- 
Ltconian     tion   of  their  fellow-citizens  for  subservience  to 
T^oLr   ^  Sparta,  now  found  the  season  convenient  for  soli- 
partfsans     Citing  Spartan  intervention  to  procure  their  return. 
^^'sM  oT"*  ^^  ^^®  ^^  '^^®  manner  that  a  body  of  exiled  political 
Sparta—     leaders  from  Phlius — whose  great  merit  it  was  that 
Phiios.        the  city  when  under  their  government  had  been 
zealous  in  service  to  Sparta,  but  had  now  become 
lukewarm  or  even  disaffected  in  the  hands  of  their 
opponents — obtained  from  the  Ephors  a  message, 
polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in  substance,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the  exiles 
should  be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished 
without  just  cause  \ 
competi-         While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  suc- 
Athens       ceeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly 
for  ascend,  in  asccudiug  movcmcut  on  land,  efforts  were  also 
8ea7 Athens  ^^dc   to  rc- establish   it  at  sea.     Several  of  the 
gains  Cyclades  and  other  smaller  islands  were  again  ren- 

g;round,and       ^  ^  ,  ^ 

getstoge-    dered   tributary.     In   this   latter  sphere   however 

rudiments    Athcns  bccamc  her  competitor.     Since  the  peace, 

tfme"ron-     ^nd  the  restoration  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros, 

fcderacy.      combined  with  the  refortified  Peiraeus  and  its  Long 

Walls — Athenian  commerce  and  naval  power  had 

been  reviving,  though  by  slow  and  humble  steps. 

Like   the  naval  force  of  England  compared  with 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8-10. 

The  consequences  of  this  forced  return  are  not  difficult  to  foresee ; 
they  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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Fraace,  the  warlike  mariDe  of  Athens  rested  upon 
a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which  latter 
hardly  existed  at  all  in  Laconia.  Sparta  had  no 
seamen  except  constrained  Helots  or  paid  foreign- 
ers' ;  while  the  commerce  of  Peiraeus  both  required 
and  maintained  a  numerous  population  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  harbour  of  Peiraeus  was  convenient 
in  respect  of  accommodation,  and  well-stocked  with 
artisans — while  Laconia  had  few  artisans,  and  was 
notoriously  destitute  of  harbours'.  Accordingly 
in  this  maritime  competition,  Athens,  though  but 
the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  started  at  an  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  Sparta,  and  in  spite  of  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled  to 
compete  with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  depend- 
encies among  the  smaller  islands  of  the  iSgean. 
To  these  latter,  who  had  no  marine  of  their  own, 
and  who  (like  Athens  herself)  required  habitual  sup- 
plies of  imported  corn,  it  was  important  to  obtain 
both  access  to  Peiraeus  and  protection  from  the 
Athenian  triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates, 
who  showed  themselves  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  when  there  was  no  predominant  maritime 
state :  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peiraeus  was 
often  supplied  with  foreign  corn  from  the  Crimea, 
through  the  preference  shown  by  the  princes  of  Bos- 
phorus  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when  vessels  from 
other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo^.  A  moderate 
tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary 
island  greater  advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — 
with  at  least  equal  protection.     Probably  the  in- 

'  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3-12.  »  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  7. 

•  Isokrates,  Orat.  xvii.  (Trapezit.)  8.  71. 
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fluence  of  Atheas  over  these  islanders  was  farther 
aided  by  the  fact,  that  she  administered  the  festivals, 
and  lent  out  the  funds,  of  the  holy  temple  at  Delos. 
We  know  by  inscriptions  remaining,  that  large 
sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the  temple- 
treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but 
also  by  the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  An- 
dros,  Tenos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyo- 
nic  council  who  dispensed  these  loans  (or  at  least 
the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians,  named 
annually  at  Athens  ^  Moreover  these  islanders 
rendered  religious  homage  and  attendance  at  the 
Delian  festivals,  and  were  thus  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  central  Athenian  influence,  capable,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  of  being  strengthened 
and  rendered  even  politically  important. 

By  such  helps,  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to 
herself  a  second  maritime  confederacy,  which  we 
shall  presently  find  to  be  of  considerable  moment, 
though  never  approaching  the  grandeur  of  her 
former  empire :  so  that  in  the  year  380  b.c,  when 
Isokrates  published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven 
years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  though  her 
general  power  was  still  slender  compared  with  the 
overruling  might  of  Sparta',  yet   her   navy  had 

*  See  the  valuable  inscription  called  the  Marmor  Sandvicenae,  which 
contains  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  annual  Amphiktyons  at  Delos, 
from  377-S73  b.c. 

Boeckh,  Staatshauahaltung  der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1 ;  voL  iL 
p.  78  seq.,  ed.  2nd. 

The  Ust  of  cities  and  individuals  who  borrowed  money  from  the 
temple  is  given  in  these  accounts,  together  with  the  amount  of  interest 
either  paid  by  them,  or  remaining  in  arrear. 

'  This  is  the  description  which  Isokrates  himself  gives  (Orat.  xv. 
(Permutat.)  s.  61)  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  world  when  he  published 
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already  made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her 
the  right  of  taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that 
crusade  which  he  strenuously  enforces,  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head  of  all  * 
Greece,  against  the  Asiatic  barbarians  \ 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  ideas  en. 
Antalkidas,  Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  by  some  of 
having  surrendiered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  ^^S!^*^ 
and  that  King  Agesipolis  and  other  leading  Spartans  ||^^  ^^ 
encouraged  the  scheme  of  a  fresh  Grecian  expedi-  ^^^'^■^  *" 
tion  aigainst  Asia,  in  compliance  with  propositions  of  tbe 
from  some  disaffected  subjects  of  Artaxerxes^  Upon  Greeks.— 
some  su^h  project,  currently  discussed  though  never  Disl^me^ 
realised,  Isokrates  probably  built  his  Panegyrical  ^^^ 
Oration,  composed  in  a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  elo- 
quence (380  B.c.)»  to  stimulate  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  in  the  cause,  and  calling  on  both,  as  joint 

his  Panegyrical  Diacoune — Hn  Acuecdaifu(yioc  fuv  Ijpxoif  tAp  'EXX^iwy, 
^fUis  dc  T<ar€uw£  ^nparrofitv,  &c. 

^  The  Panegyrical  Diacoune  of  Isokrates,  the  date  of  it  heing  pretty 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for  enabling  ns  to  understand  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

lie  particularly  notices  the  multiplication  of  pirates,  and  the  com- 
petition between  Athens  and  Sparta  about  tribute  from  the  islands  in 
the  JSgean  (s.  133).  TcV  yap  iiv  rotavrrjs  Korturrdo'eag  €irtSvfiria'€uy,  tp 
jj  Karcarom-urrai  yAP  i^p  Odkaa-a-ap  Korixovoi,  vrcXraorai  i<  rof  ir^keis 
KarakafjiPapova'i,  &c. 

Ko/tm  xpn  ^^^^  <lnf<r€t  koi  fiij  dt^  ^Xf^  M^y*'  <l>popovpTas  roiavrocf 

tfpyots  €irixtip€tp,  froXv  fiSkXop  rj  roiig  prfatSras  liacfioXoyetv,  ots 
S(top  4<mp  ikUiPf  6p&PTas  rovrovs  fup  dth  ajrtun^rrjTa  rijs  yvjt  Sptf 
yr«»pyviv  dvttyKaCofui^cvs,  rovs  d*  rprtipmts  di  d<l>Bop(ap  Ttjt  x^P^  ^'^ 
fup  Trk^iaTTjp  atrnjs  dpyhp  irtptop&PTaf,  &;c.  (s.  151). 

^Qp  ^fJL^is  (Athenians  and  Spartans)  ov^fuap  noiovfuOa  np6poiap, 

aXKA  ir€pi  flip  t£p  KvjcXadc^v  prfwp  dfif^ir/Si/rovfiffy,  rotravras 
df  t6  fFkff^  Ka\  rtfkiKavras  t6  fiey^Bos  bvpafUis  cvrtdi  €Ik§  rf  fiap^p^ 
frapa^imKafUP, 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12 — pij  tit  prjavdpia  diroffKiwoprat, 
&c.  «  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 
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chiefs  of  Greece,  to  suspend  dissension  at  home  for 
a  great  Pan-hellenic  manifestation  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  abroad.  But  whatever  ideas  of  this 
kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may  have  entertained, 
their  attention  was  taken  off,  about  382  b.c,  by 
movements  in  a  more  remote  region  of  the  Grecian 
world,  which  led  to  important  consequences, 
state  of  Since  the  year  414  b.c.   (when  the  Athenians 

niaand  wcrc  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have 
2^irth*  heard  nothing  either  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or 
do^*^  of  the  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of 
d*'^^  th  'T'^'*^^®  adjoining  Macedonia.  Down  to  that  year, 
last  yean  of  Athcus  Still  retained  a  portion  of  her  maritime  em- 
ponnesian  pirc  in  thosc  regious.  The  Platseans  were  still  in 
^"'  possession  of  Ski6nd  (on  the  isthmus  of  Pall6n6) 

which  she  had  assigned  to  them  ;  while  the  Athe- 
nian admiral Euetion,  seconded  by  many  hired  Thra- 
cians,  and  even  by  Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia, 
undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to  reconquer  Amphipolis 
on  the  Strymon\  But  the  fatal  disaster  at  Syra- 
cuse having  disabled  Athens  from  maintaining  such 
distant  interests,  they  were  lost  to  her  along  with 
her  remaiuing  empire — perhaps  earlier ;  though  we 
do  not  know  how.  At  the  same  time,  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  greatly  increased  in  power  ;  partly, 
we  may  conceive,  from  the  helpless  condition  of 
Athens — but  still  more  from  the  abilities  and  energy 
of  Archelaus,  son  and  successor  of  Perdikkas. 
Perdikkas  The  coursc  of  succcssiou  among  the  Macedonian 
and  Arche-  pj.jjjQgg  sccms  not  to  havc  been  settled,  so  that 
SmTof"^  disputes  and  bloodshed  took  place  at  the  death  of 

the  latter.  i  xhucyd.  yii.  9. 
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several  of  them.  Moreover  there  were  distinct 
tribes  of  Macedonians,  who,  though  forming  part, 
really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of  theTemenid 
princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately  subject  to 
separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.  The 
reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in  this 
manner.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had  stripped  his 
own  brother  Alketas  of  the  crown  ^  who  appears  (so 
far  as  we  can  make  out)  to  have  had  the  better  right 
to  it ;  next  he  had  also  expelled  his  younger  brother 
Philippus  from  his  subordinate  principality.  To 
restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince  Sitalkds,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with  Athens, 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war'. 
On  the  death  of  Perdikkas  (about  413  b.c),  his 
eldest  or  only  legitimate  son  was  a  child  of  seven 
years  old  ;  but  his  natural  son^  Archelaus  was  of 

>  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Oorg:ias,  c.  26,  p.  471  A. 

!^Os  yc  (Archelaus  son  of  Perdikkas)  irp£rotf  fittf  rovrov  avrhv  rhv 

lkair6n)PKa)  ^ctby  (Alketas)  fi€Tairtfiy^dfji€Pos,  &f  dirod^acn^  rrfv  dpx^v 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Perdikkas  expelled  his  brother  Alketas 
from  the  throne,  appears  not  to  be  adverted  to  by  the  commentators. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  to  explain  the  chronological  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  reign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years  of  which  are  assigned  by 
different  authors,  as  23,  28, 35, 40, 41.  See  Mr.  Chnton,  Fasti  Hellen. 
ch.  iy.  p.  222 — ^where  he  discusses  the  chronology  of  the  Macedonian 
kings :  also  Krebs,  Lection.  Diodoreae,  p«  159. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining  when  the  reign  of  Perdikkas 
b^an — nor  exactly,  when  it  ended.  We  know  from  Thucydides  that 
he  was  king  in  432,  and  in  414  B.C.  But  the  fact  of  his  acquiring  the 
crown  by  the  expulsion  of  an  elder  brother,  renders  it  less  wonderful 
that  the  beginning  of  his  reign  should  be  differently  stated  by  different 
authors ;  though  these  authors  seem  mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander,  without  any  notice  of  Alketas. 

»  Thucyd.i.  57;  ii.  97-100. 

'  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a  female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas ; 
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mature  age  and  unscrapulous  ambition.  The  de- 
throned Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  consi- 
derable chance  of  re-establishing  himself  on  the 
throne :  Archelaus,  inviting  him  and  his  son  under 
pretence  that  he  would  himself  bring  about  their 
re-establishment,  slew  them  both  amidst  the  intoxi 
cation  of  a  banquet.  He  next  dispatched  the  boy, 
his  legitimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a  well ; 
and  through  these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His 
government  however  was  so  energetic  and  able,  that 
Macedonia  reached  a  degree  of  military  power  such 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed.  His 
troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified  places, 
were  much  increased  in  numbers;  while  he  also 
cut  straight  roads  of  communication  between  the 
various  portions  of  his  territory — ^a  novelty  seem- 
ingly everywhere,  at  that  time^  Besides  such  im- 
proved organization  (which  unfortunately  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus  founded 
a  splendid  periodical  Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses^,  and  maintained 
correspondence  with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of 
Athens.  He  prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euri- 
pides and  Agathon,  as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Cboe- 
rilus,  to  visit  him  in  Macedonia,  where  Euripides 
especially  was  treated  with  distinguished  favour 
and  munificence^,  remaining  there  until  his  death 
in  406  or  405  b.c.    Archelaus  also  invited  Sokrates, 

it  is  for  this  Teason  that  Pl«to  oaUs  Alketas  b€(rir6Tfiv  koL  Bumf  of  Ar- 
cbekus  (Plato,  Goigias,c.  26.  p.  471  A.). 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  100.  6Bw£  ^vB^ias  ^tmju,  &c.  See  the  note  in  Ch.  Izix. 
p.  23  of  the  present  volume. 

'  Arrian,  i.  11 ;  Diodor.  xrii.  16. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  c.  7.  p.  531  E. 
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who  declined  the  invitation — and  appears  to  have 
shown  some  favour  to  Plato  ^  He  perished  in  the 
same  year  as  Sokrates  (399  .b.c.)>  by  a  violent 
death  >  two  Thessalian  youths,  Krateuas  and  Hel- 
lanokrates,  together  with  a  Macedonian  named  De- 
kamnichus,  being  his  assassins  during  a  hunting 
party.  The  two  first  were  youths  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  attached,  but  whose  dignity  he  had 
wounded  by  insulting  treatment  and  non-perform- 
ance of  promises :  the  third  was  a  Macedonian, 
who,  for  having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon  the 
bad  breath  of  Euripides,  had  been  given  up  by  the 
order  of  Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  flogged  for  it.  Euripides  actually  caused 
the  sentence  to  be  inflicted  :  but  it  was  not  till  six 
years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  affront,  found 
the  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  by  instigating 
and  aiding  the  assassins  of  Archelaus^. 

These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  ^^™^ 
Aristotle,  and  relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  doniaand 
king  Archelaus  as  to  the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet 

^  Aristotel.  Bhetoiic.  ii.  24 ;  Seneca,  de  Beneficiis,  y.  6 ;  JEIliaa,  V.  H. 
xir.  17. 

'  See  tlie  statements,  unfortunately  very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic, 
y.  8,  10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  141  D.),  while  mentioning 
the  assassination  of  Archelaus  by  his  naiduca,  represents  the  motiye  of 
the  latter  differently  from  Aristotle,  as  having  been  an  ambitious  desire 
to  possess  himself  of  the  throne.  Diodorus  (xiy.  37)  represents  Kra- 
teuas as  haying  killed  Archelaus  unintentionally  in  a  hunting  party. 

Kal  rijs  'Apxf^oov  d*  iiriBe<reo»s  AeKdfunxos  rjy^iiwv  iyeiftro,  napofypnp 
Tov£  eirtBtfjJvovf  vpwros*  atriop  dc  lifs  opyfjSf  ^i  €xvt^v  c(cda»ic<  fuurri'- 
ycoo-oi  Evpim^  n$  iroufTJ'  6  dc  Evpwl^ris  ixdKrirQiv€¥  eln6vT09  n  ovrov 
tU  dv<rd»df  cay  rot)  (rr6fuiTos  (Arist.  Pol.  1.  c). 

Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  one  among  the  examples  of  per- 
sons actually  scourged ;  which  proves  that  Euripides  availed  himself  of 
.    the  privilege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 
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Euripides,  illustrate  the  political  contrast  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  The  government  of  the 
former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on  the 
passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capacities,  of  the 
king.  The  ambition  of  Archelaus  leads  both  to 
his  crimes  for  acquiring  the  throne,  and  to  his 
improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of  the 
state  afterwards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Athens  makes  him  sympathise 
warmly  with  Euripides,  and  ensure  to  the  latter 
personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive  remark ;  his 
appetites,  mingling  license  with  insult,  end  by 
drawing  upon  him  personal  enemies  of  a  formida- 
ble character.  UEtat,  c'est  mot — stands  marked 
in  the  whole  series  of  proceedings  ;  the  personality 
of  the  monarch  is  the  determining  element.  Now  at 
Athens,  no  such  element  exists.  There  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency 
of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organi- 
zation— as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she  was 
afterwards  assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after 
some  interval,  and  in  many  respects  the  parallel, 
of  Archelaus.  But  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the 
personal  tastes  nor  the  appetites,  of  any  individual 
Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the  march  of 
public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  esta- 
blished law  and  by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of 
the  body  of  citizens.  However  gross  an  insult 
might  have  been  offered  to  Euripides  at  Athens, 
the  Dikasts  would  never  have  sentenced  that  the 
offender  should  be  handed  over  to  him  to  be 
flogged.  They  would  have  inflicted  such  measure 
of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
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pre-existing  law,  appeared  to  thetn  to  require. 
Political  measures^  or  judicial  sentences,  at  Athens, 
might  be  well-  or  ill-judged  ;  but  at  any  rate,  they 
were  always  dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and 
to  the  public  conceptions  entertained  of  state-inter- 
ests, state-dignity,  and  state-obligations,  without 
the  avowed  intrusion  of  any  man's  personality. 
To  £m*ipides — who  had  throughout  his  whole  life 
been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic 
writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in 
the  crowded  theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  than 
what  is  ascribed  to  Dekamnichus — the  contrast 
must  have  been  indeed  striking,  to  have  the  offender 
made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, by  order  of  his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little 
to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have  availed  himself 
of  the  privilege,  by  causing  the  punishment  to  be 
really  administered ;  a  punishment  which  he  could 
never  have  seen  inflicted,  during  the  fifty  years  of 
his  past  life,  upon  any  free  Athenian  citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  sacceedmg 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  Orestes   son  of  niw^khigs 
Archelaus,  a  child,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  under  ^^1^*' 
the  guardianship  of  ^ropus.     The  latter  however,  J^^JJ^' 
after  about  four  years,  made  away  with  his  ward,  Assa^a- 
and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two  years.    He  then  qaent. 
died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pausanias ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year,  was 
assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas^     This 
Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  father  of  Philip 
and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great),  though 
akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  84-89. 
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than  an  attendant  of  iEropusi,  until  he  made  him- 
self king  by  putting  to   death  Pausanias*.     He 
reigned,  though  with  interruptions,   twenty-four 
years  (393-36.9  b.c.)  ;  years,  for  the  most  part,  of 
trouble  and  humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  oc- 
casional exile  for  himself.     The  vigorous  military 
organization  introduced  by  Archelaus  appears  to 
have  declined  ;  while  the  frequent  dethronements 
and  assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with 
Perdikkas  the  father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued 
down  to  Amyntas,  unhinged  the  central  authority 
and  disunited  the  various  portions  of  the  Macedo- 
nian name ;  which  naturally  tended  to  separation, 
and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm  hand. 
Amyntas  is       The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered, 
from  Mace-  to  the  uorth,  uorth-cast,  and  north-west,  by  warlike 
«w  uiyf     barbarian  tribes,  Thracian  and  lUyrian,  whose  inva- 
maiw^ovcr  ^^^^^  ^®''®  °^t  uufrequeut  and  often  formidable. 
much  of  the  Tempted  probably  by  the  unsettled  position  of  the 
the  oiyn.     govemmcnt,  the  lUyrians  poured  in  upon  Amyntas 
fedOTicy!*'    during  the  first  year  of  his  reign :  perhaps  they 
may  have  been  invited  by  other  princes  of  the  in- 
terior^, and  at  all  events  their  coming  would  operate 
as  a  signal  for  malcontents  to  declare  themselves. 
Amyntas, — having  only  acquired  the  sceptre  a  few 

'  JElian,  V.  H.  xii.  43 ;  Derippiw  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263 ;  Justin,  vii.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  89.  'ErcXcvn^o-c  dc  Ka\  Jlavaavias  6  r£p  Mojccddiwy 
paaik€vs,  dytuptdtis  vn'6  *Afivvrov  d6k^f  opfof  inavrdp'  r^tf  dc  fiaaiktiap 
KOTtaxtv  *Afiiivras9  &C. 

^  See  in  Thucyd.  iv.  112 — ^the  relations  of  Airhibieus,  prince  of  the 
Macedonians  called  Lynkestie  in  the  interior  country,  with  the  Elyrian 
invaders — b.c.  423. 

Archelaus  had  been  engaged  at  a  more  recent  period  in  war  with  a 
prince  of  the  interior  named  Arrhibseus — perhaps  the  same  person 
(Aristot.  Polit.  V.  8,  11). 
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months  before  by  assassinating  his  predecessor,  and 
having  little  hold  on  the  people — ^was  not  only  un- 
able to  repel  them,  but  found  himself  obliged  to 
evacuate  Pella,  and  even  to  retire  from  Macedonia 
altogether.  Despairing  of  his  position,  he  made 
over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory — ^Lower  Macedonia  or  the  coast 
and  cities  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf  ^  As  this  ces- 
sion is  represented  to  have  been  made  at  the  moment 
of  his  distress  and  expatriation,  we  may  fairly 
suspect  that  it  was  made  for  some  reciprocal  benefit 
or  valuable  equivalent ;  of  which  Amyntas  might 
well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of  so  much  exi- 
gency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  B.c.392. 
again  of  the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus,  and  the  con-  Chaiki- 
federacy  which  they  gradually  aggregated  round  oi^thi 


their  city  as  a  centre.  The  confederacy  seems  to  Intlf  t^b 
have  taken  its  start  from  this  cession  of  Amyntas  JJ[^^*^*^°^ 
— or  rather,  to  speak   more  properly,  from  his  Ionian 

,   ,.        ,  \         .'^  .  ^      1         ,  ,1  cities  on 

abdication ;  for  the  cession  of  what  he  could  not  the  oowt, 
keep  was  of  comparatively  little  moment,  and  we  InT^tu 
shall  see  that  he  tried  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  he  ^efore^e 
acquired  strength.     The  effect  of  his  flight  was,  to  c^^^'cg. 
break  up  the  government  of  Lower  or  maritime  mentofthe 
Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  cities  therein  situated  oonfede- 
defenceless  against  the  lUyrians  or  other  invaders  "^' 
from  the  interior.     To  these  cities,  the  only  chance 
of  security,  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek 

>  Diodor.  m.  92 ;  zr.  19.    *Airoymvs  dc  rijp  dpxnv,  *0\vv$Uns  fup  n)v 

woKkrjp  rijs  6fi6pov  x^P^^f  ^  ^^  aviyvwrw  r^t  iavrm  bwaor^ias,  &c. 
The  flij^t  of  Amyntas,  after  a  year's  rei^,  is  confirmed  by  Dezifipus 
ap.  Syncell.  p.  263. 

f2 
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cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  org:anize  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support. 
Among  all  the  Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most 
strenuous  and  persevering  (so  they  had  proved 
themselves  in  their  former  contentions  against 
Athens  when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well 
as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus. 
These  Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — 
took  into  their  alliance  and  under  their  protection 
the  smaller  towns  of  maritime  Macedonia  imme- 
diately near  them — and  soon  extended  their  con- 
federacy so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  larger  towns 
in  this  region — including  even  Pella,  the  most  con- 
siderable city  of  the  country  \  As  they  began  this 
enterprise  at  a  time  when  the  lUyrians  were  masters 
of  the  country  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to  despair 
and  flight,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must  have  cost 
them  serious  efibrts,  not  without  great  danger  if 
they  failed.  We  may  also  be  sure  that  the  cities 
themselves  must  have  been  willing,  not  to  say 
eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as  the  islanders  and  Asiatic 
Greeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  formation  of  the 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  12.  ''Ort  fitv  yhp  r&v  ciri  Qp^iajs  ftryiimi 
ntSXiff  "OXwOos,  (rx«^v  irdifrts  vnitrraaBt.  Ovroi  t&v  ir6Ke»p  npoTr/yd- 
yopTo  Zariv  As,  c<^*  <ifT€  rois  avrots  XP^^^^  v6fiois  jcai  crvfwroXircwu'* 
?irctra  di  Koi  r&v  fifiC6p(ov  TTpoirikafidv  rtvas.  'Ejc  dc  rovrov  tn€x*ip'l<''€af 
jcal  rht  iJis  MaKtbopias  ir^ets  cXcv^cpovv  av6  'A^vyrov,  rov  /3aoiXc«»ff 
McLK€b6uoiv,  'Eircl  dc  clo^jcovo-av  al  ^yYVTara  avrav,  raxy  Koi  rirl  r^r 
ir6pp<o  Jcal  fiti(ovs  hroptvovro'  ical  icar«Xiiro/i<p  i^^Ts  txorras  ^ff  ^fXXaf 
re  YToXXaf,  icai  HcXXav,  iftrep  fjLtyiarrj  rmv  iv  Moiccdoyif  ir((Xctfv.  Kat 
*Ap,vPTmf  di  {d<r$ap6fx€6a  airox^povvrd  rt  cjc  t&p  ntSXco^y^  Koi  &roy  ovk 
iK7r€irro»K6ra  flbrj  €K  ndoTis  Mcuc^dovlas, 

We  know  from  Diodonia  that  Amyntas  fled  the  country  in  despair, 
and  ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least  of  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olyn- 
thians. Accordingly  the  struggle,  between  the  latter  and  Amyntas 
(here  alluded  to),  must  have  taken  place  when  he  came  back  and  tried 
to  resume  his  dominion. 
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confederacy  of  Delos.  The  Olynthians  could  have 
had  DO  means  of  conquering  even  the  less  consi- 
derable Macedonian  cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force 
and  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 

How  the  lUyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  ^2^^^*°? 
by  what  steps  the  confederacy  was  got  together,  dpieson 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     Our  mformation  oonfederMy 
(unhappily  very  brieO  comes  from  the  Akanthian  22^'"^"^ 
envoy  KleigenSs,  speaking  at  Sparta  about  ten  ^"Jfg"/* 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  383),  and  describing  in  a  few  ^?f^  ^^ 
words  the  confederacy  as  it  then  stood.     But  there  doman  and 
is  one  circumstance  which  this  witness — ^himself  cedonian^ 
hostile  to  Olynthus  and  coming  to  solicit  Spartan  *^'***'* 
aid  against  her — attests  emphatically;  the  equal, 
generous,  and  brotherly  principles,  upon  which  the 
Olynthians  framed  their  scheme  from  the  beginning. 
They  did  not  present  themselves  as  an  imperial  city 
enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies,  but  invited 
each  separate  city  to  adopt  common  laws  and  reci- 
procal citizenship  with  Olynthus,  with  full  liberty 
of  intermarriage,  commercial  dealing,  and  landed 
proprietorship.     That  the  Macedonian  cities  near 
the  sea  should  welcome  so  liberal  a  proposition  as 
this,  coming  from  the  most  powerful  of  their  Gre- 
cian neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us;  especially 
at  a  time  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  Dlyrian 
invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the  country. 
They  had  hitherto  always  been  subjects^:  their  cities 
had  not  (like  the  Greek  cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own 
separate  autonomy  within  its  own  walls :  the  offer, 
now  made  to  them  by  the  Olynthians,  was  one  of 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  12 — ras  rrjs  MaxedoWar  irSkeis  iXtvOtpovv  tar6 
^.AfivvTov,  &c. :  compare  v.  2,  38. 
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freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past  subjection  under 
the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a  force  ade- 
quate to  protect  them  against  lUyrian  and  other 
invaders.     Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — ^An- 
themuSy  Therma,  Chalastra,  Pelia,  A16rus,  Pydna, 
&c. — ^may.  have  contained,  among  the  indigenous 
population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domiciliated 
Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of 
the  Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 
The  oiyn-        We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olyn- 
tralTthdr    thus  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  ma- 
ra^among  ^^ime  citics.     They  were  the  first  who  fraternised 
dti  ®^^  ^  voluntary  partners  in  the  confederacy ;  which 
chaikidic     the  Olyuthiaus,  having  established  this  basis,  pro* 
theklib^rai  cccdcd  to  enlarge  farther,  by  making  the  like  libe- 
?!^JJ[|^    ral  propositions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  their  neigh- 
^thirt"    bourhood.     Several  of  these  latter  joined  volunta* 
cling  to       riiy  .  others  were  afraid  to  refuse  ;  insomuch  that 

their  own  '' 

autonomy,  the  Confederacy  came  to  include  a  considerable 
afraidof  uumbcr  of  Greeks — especially  Potidaea,  situated  on 
^Loe!  ^^^  isthmus  of  Palldnd,  and  commanding  the  road 
of  communication  between  the  cities  within  PallSn^ 
and  the  continent.  The  Olynthians  carried  out 
with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed  principles 
of  equal  and  intimate  partnership,  avoiding  all  en- 
croachment or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of 
their  own  city.  But  in  spite  of  this  liberal  proce- 
dure^ they  found  among  their  Grecian  neighbours 
obstructions  which  they  had  not  experienced  from 
the  Macedonian.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities  had 
been  accustomed  to  its  own  town-autonomy  and 
separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar  laws  and  cus- 
toms.   All  of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of  di- 
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stinct  political  life«  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and 
universal  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind  ;  all  of  them 
would  renounce  it  with  reluctance,  even  on  con- 
senting to  enter  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  with 
its  generous  promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its 
manifest  advantages ;  and  there  were  even  some 
who,  disdaining  every  prospective  consideration, 
refused  to  change  their  condition  at  all  except  at 
the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  Akanthns 
the  largest  cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chal-  i?,aa^j^ut 
kidic  peninsula,  and  therefore   the   least  unable  Jliion!^^^ 
to   stand  alone.      To   these   the   Olynthians   did  oiynthoi 

^  menaces. 

not  make  application,  until  they  had  already  at-  They  then 
tracted  within    their  confederacy   a   considerable  Sparunin. 
number  of  other  Grecian  as  well  as  Macedonian  ll^nst^her. 
cities.     They  then  invited  Akanthus  and  Apollonia 
to  come  in,  upon  the  same  terms  of  equal  union 
and  fellow-citizenship.     The  proposition  being  de- 
clined, they  sent  a  second  message  intimating  that, 
iinless  it  were  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  they 
would  enforce  it  by  compulsory  measures.      So 
powerful   already  was   the   military  force  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus  and  Apol- 
lonia, incompetent  to  resist  without  foreign  aid, 
dispatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  set  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and  to 
solicit  intervention  against  Olynthus. 

Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  b.c.  383,  Speech  of 
when  the  Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  theASm- 
Mantinea  into  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  ^t  spartaT^ 
the  full  swing  of  power  over  Peloponnesus — and 
when  they  had  also  dissolved  the  BcBotian  federa- 
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tion,  placing  harmosts  in  Platsea  and  Thespiae  as 
checks  upon  any  movement  of  Thebes.  The  Akan- 
thian  KleigenSs,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly 
of  Spartans  and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming  pic- 
ture of  the  recent  growth  and  prospective  tenden- 
cies of  Oiynthus,  invoking  the  interference  of 
Sparta  against  that  city.  The  Olynthian  confede- 
racy (he  said)  already  comprised  many  cities,  small 
and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — ^Amyntas 
having  lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even 
at  present  great,  was  growing  every  day^  The  terri- 
tory, comprising  a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn- 
land,  could  sustain  a  numerous  population.  Wood 
for  ship-building  was  close  at  hand,  while  the  nu- 
merous harbours  of  the  confederate  cities  ensured 
a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from 
customs-duties.  The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes 
would  be  easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and 
would  thus  augment  the  military  force  of  Oiyn- 
thus ;  even  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus 
would  speedily  come  within  her  assured  reach. 
*'  All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the  substance 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14. 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is  given  in  Xenophon  as  800  hoplites 
— a  far  greater  number  of  peltaats — and  1000  horsemen^  assuming  that 
Akanthus  and  ApoUonia  joined  the  confederacy.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr.  Mitford  and  others,  that  these  numbers,  as  they  here  stand,  must 
be  decidedly  smaller  than  the  reality.  But  we  have  no  means  of  cor- 
rection open  to  us.  Mr.  Mitford's  suggestion  of  8000  hoplites  in  place 
of  800  rests  upon  no  authority. 

Demosthenes  states  that  Oiynthus  by  herself,  and  before  she  had 
brought  all  the  Chalk idians  into  confederacy  {oihrto  XaXictdctty  irdyrwr 
cif  ^v  <ruv<i^Kia-}Uviov — De  Fals.  Leg.  e.  lb,  p.  425)  possessed  400  horse- 
men, and  a  citizen  population  of  5000 ;  no  more  than  this  (he  says)  at 
the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians  attacked  them.  The  historical 
statements  of  the  great  orator,  for  a  time  which  nearly  coincides  with 
his  own  birth,  are  to  be  received  with  caution. 
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of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among  the 
Olynthian  people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence.    How  can  you  Spartans,  who  are  taking 
anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Boeotian 
cities  ^  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more 
formidable  a  power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as 
this  of  Olynthus  ?    Envoys  have  already  been  sent 
thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes — and  the  Olyn- 
thians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return, 
for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities  ;  hence 
your  enemies  will  derive  a  large  additional  force. 
We  of  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  having  declined 
the  proposition  to  join  the  confederacy  voluntarily^ 
have  received  notice  that,  if  we  persist,  they  will 
constrain  us.     Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain  our 
paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city  by 
ourselves*.     But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you, 
we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — 
as  several  other  cities  have  already  done,  from  not 
daring  to  refuse ;  cities,  who  would  have  sent  en- 
voys along  with  us,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of 
offending  the  Olynthians.     These  cities,  if  you  in- 
terfere forthwith,  and  with  a  powerful  force,  will 
now  revolt  from  the  new  confederacy.     But  if  you 
postpone  your  interference,  and  allow  time  for  the 
confederacy  to  work,  their  sentiments  will  soon 
alter.     They  will  come  to  be  knit  together  in  at- 
tached unity,  by  the  co-burgership,  the  intermar- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  16.  'Emwiaart  dc  «cai  t6^,  n&s  fMs,  vfjtas  rrjg 
fwp  Bouorlas  ivrifUXrfBrjvai,  &ir«oi  fxrj  fnaff  iv  etrf,  iroKit  dc  fitiCovos  aBpoiio' 
fuinfs  dviHXfKayf  dfAekrjatu,  &C. 

1  translate  here  the  substance  of  the  speech,  not  the  exact  words. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2, 14.  'HfieU  dc,  &  Mp€s  Aaxtdaifidvioi,  fiovK6fu6a 
ftip  Tois  warpioit  p6fiots  ;(pi)o-^ai,  Koi  avrfnToXirai  tlvai'  c(  ficyroi  firj 
/3oi;^(r€t  rir,  dvayiaj  koi  fifiiv  fier  €Kfiy<ap  yiyvtvBai. 
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riage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions, 
which  have  already  beisn  enacted  prospectively. 
All  of  them  will  become  convinced  that  they  have 
a  common  interest  both  in  belonging  to,  and  in 
strengthening  the  confederacy — just  as  the  Arca- 
dians, when  they  follow  you,  Spartans,  as  allies, 
are  not  only  enabled  to  preserve  their  own  pro- 
perty, but  also  to  plunder  others.  If,  by  your  de- 
lay, the  attractive  tendencies  of  the  confederacy 
should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently 
find  it  not  so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolved" 
Envoys  This  spccch  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remark- 

fromAmyn-  ^^^q  Jn  morc  than  one  respect.  Coming  from  the 
Sparta.  jjpg  ^f  ^^  eucmy,  it  is  the  best  of  all  testimonies  to 
the  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  the 
Olynthians  were  acting.  They  are  accused — not 
of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish  ambition,  nor  of  de- 
grading those  around  them — but  literally,  of  orga- 
nizing a  new  partnership  on  principles  too  generous 
and  too  seductive ;  of  gently  superseding,  instead 
of  violently  breaking  down,  the  barriers  between 
the  various  cities,  by  reciprocal  ties  of  property  and 
family  among  the  citizens  of  each  ;  of  uniting  them 
all  into  a  new  political  aggregate,  in  which  not 
only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both 
in  security  and  in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  18.  Acl  yc  firjp  vfiai  koi  nidc  cidcVm,  »9,  ^v 
€lpriKafi€V  dvvafuv  ficyaX^v  oiaay,  ofjirta  bvfnraKaurT6i  ra  (oriv*  cA  y^p 
Akovctcu  tSuv  frAcoDi'  r^f  vroXirctas  KoiV€»vova-ai,  a^ai,  av  ri  Idwruf 
dvri7r(iX.ov,  raxv  airoor^croin-ar  €l  fAcproi  trvy K\(ia6Ti<ro vrai  rats  re 
(iriyafilais  Ka\  fyKTrfcrtai  trap  aWifKaii^  iis  €^rj<f)icrfi€ifoi  tltrl 
— Ka\  yvaxroPTai,  6ti  fiera  tSp  Kparovpraip  €n€crdai  K€pda\€OP 
« err  IP,  Sxnrtp'^hpKahfSy  Srap  fuff  vp,&p  tooo-c,  ra  re  avT»p  <ra>fov(ri,  kcli 
ra  aXXdrpia  Apfird^ovaw — t<ra>r  ovKtff  o/ioiwr  c^Xvra  tarai. 
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all,  is  not  ODly  admitted  by  the  orator,  but  stands 
in  the  front  of  his  argument.  ''  Make  haste  and 
break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impresses  upon 
Sparta)  before  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confe- 
derates may  never  taste  it  nor  find  out  how  good  it 
is ;  for  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to 
forego  it."  By  implication,  he  also  admits — and 
he  says  nothing  tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — 
that  the  cities  which  he  represents,  Akanthus  and 
ApoUonia,  would  share  along  with  the  rest  in  this 
same  benefit.  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct 
was  nevertheless  predominant — **  We  wish  to  pre- 
serve our  paternal  laws,  and  to  be  a  city  by  our- 
selves." Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection  stated ; 
when  the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus 
should  lose  its  freedom  and  become  subject  to  an 
imperial  city  like  Athens — but  whether  it  should 
become  a  free  and  equal  member  of  a  larger  poli- 
tical aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which  could 
make  union  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  con- 
scious that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment 
preponderant,  was  nevertheless  essentially  transi- 
tory, and  would  give  place  to  attachment  when  the 
union  came  to  be  felt  as  a  reality ;  and  how  eagerly 
he  appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in  clenching 
the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her, 
not  for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but 
in  the  interests  of  her  own  dominion,  which  re- 
quired that  the  Grecian  world  should  be  as  it  were 
pulverised  into  minute,  self-acting,  atoms,  without 
cohesion — so  that  each  city,  or  each  village,  while 
protected  against  subjection  to  any  other,  should 
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farther  be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or 
fusion  with  any  other ;  being  thus  more  completely 
helpless  and  dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia, 
but  also  from  the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king 
Amyntas,  that  envoys  reached  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid 
against  Olynthus.  It  seems  that  Amyntas,  after 
having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  made  his  ces- 
sion to  the  Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid  from 
Thessaly  and  tried  to  reinstate  himself  by  force.  In 
this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being  defeated  by  the 
Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person  named 
Argaeus,  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedo- 
nian sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for  two  years*. 

After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians first  declared  their  own  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  prayer,  and  to  put  down  Olynthus  ;  next, 
they  submitted  the  same  point  to  the  vote  of  the 
assembled  allies  ^  Among  these  latter,  there  was 
no  genuine  antipathy  against  the  Olynthians,  such 
as  that  which  had  prevailed  against  Athens  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  the  synod  then  held  at 
Sparta.  But  the  power  of  Sparta  over  her  allies 
was  now  far  greater  than  it  had  been  then.  Most 
of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent 
upon  her  support  for  authority  over  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  moreover  the  recent  events  in  Boeotia  and 

>  Diodor.xiv.  92;  xv.  19. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  Amyntas  as  having  been  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  Thessalians  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  29.  p.  657).  If  this 
be  historically  correct,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  subsequent  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Thessalians^  perhaps  to  the  tfme  when 
Jason  of  Pherse  acquired  dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
vi.  1,  11). 

'  See  above  in  this  Ilistor},  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  xlviii.  p.  105. 
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at  Mautinea  had  operated  as  a  serious  intimidation. 
Anxiety  to  keep  the  favour  of  Sparta  was  accord- 
ingly paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers  as 
well  as  most  of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war\ 
and  a  combined  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
voted  to  be  raised.  To  make  up  such  total,  a  pro- 
portional contingent  was  assessed  upon  each  con- 
federate ;  combined  with  the  proviso  now  added 
for  the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money 
instead  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  three  iEginsean  oboli 
(half  an  iEginsean  drachma)  for  each  hoplite.  A 
cavalry-soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished 
such,  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  four  hoplites  ; 
a  hoplite,  as  equivalent  to  two  peltasts ;  or  pecu- 
niary contribution  on  the  same  scale.  All  cities  in 
default  were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  one  stater 
(four  drachmae)  per  day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent ; 
the  forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta*.  Such  licensed 
substitution  of  pecuniary  payment  for  personal  ser- 
vice, is  the  same  as  I  have  already  described  to  have 
taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the  confede- 
racy of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens®.  It 
was  a  system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon 
among  the  Spartan  allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer 
and  more  warlike  than  those  of  Athens.  But  in 
both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  the 
leading   state ;    and   the  tendency  becomes   here 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  20.  'Ek  tovtov  fAtvroi,  iroXKol  fjL€v  ^ifvriy6p€vov 
arpanau  noUiv,  fiokurra  dc  ol  Pov\6fi€VOi  AoKtbcuiMptois  x^^^p'^C^^^^^*  &C. 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  21,  22. 

Diodorus  (xy.  31)  mentions  the  fact  that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned 
equivalent  to  two  peltasts,  in  reference  to  a  Lacediemonian  muster  roll 
of  a  few  years  afterwards ;  but  it  must  have  been  equally  necessary  to 
tx  the  proportion  on  the  present  occasion. 

'  See  Vol.  V.  Ch.  xlv.  p.  406  of  this  History. 
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manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public 
resolution,  that  increased  Lacedaemonian  ascend- 
ency  which  had  already  grown  up  in  practice. 
Anxiety  of       The  Akauthiau  envoys,  while  expressing  their 
thransfo"'    satisfaction  with  the  vote  just  passed,  intimated 
terven-"*'    that  the  mustcr   of  these  numerous  contingents 
tion.   Tiie  would  occupy  somc  time,  and  again  insisted  on  the 
Eudamidas   ucccssity  of  iustaut  intervention,  even  with  a  small 
agidnst       force  ;  before  the  Olythians  could  find  time  to  get 
once*^th*  '^^^^  plaus  actually  in  work  or  appreciated  by  the 
McoiSd^be  surrounding  cities.     A   moderate   Lacedaemonian 
g)t  ready,    forcc  (they  Said),  if  dispatched  forthwith,  would  not 
the  career    Only  keep  thosc  who  had  refused  to  join  Olynthus, 
ttiians,  ^"  steady  to  their  refusal,  but  also  induce  others,  who 
had  joined  reluctantly,  to  revolt.    Accordingly  the 
Ephors  appointed  Eudamidas  at  once,  assigning  to 
him  2000  hoplites — Neodamodes  (or  enfranchised 
Helots),  Perioeki,  and  Skiritae  or  Arcadian  border- 
ers.    Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for 
haste,  that  they  would  not  let  him  delay  even  to 
get  together  the  whole  of  this  moderate  force.     He 
was  put  in  march  immediately,  with  such  as  were 
ready  ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left  behind 
to  collect  the  remainder  and  follow  him.     And  it 
seems  that  the  Akanthians  judged  correctly.     For 
Eudamidas,  arriving  in  Thrace  after  a  rapid  march, 
though  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the  Olyn- 
thians  in  the  field,  yet  induced  Potidaea  to  revolt 
from  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  those  cities,  such 
as  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  which  resolutely  stood 
aloof  \    Amyntas  brought  a  force  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  24 ;  Diodor.  xr.  21. 
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The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  produc-  phoebidu, 
tive  of  consequences  no  less  momentous  than  un-  EudaSidM, 
expected.    The  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  ^^"1^^^ 
Olynthus  lay  through  the  Theban  territory ;  a  pas-  ?oiiect 
sage  which  the  Thebans,  whatever  might  have  been  md  march' 
their  wishes,  were  not  powerful  enough  to  refuse,  brother  ^ 
though  they  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  Olyn-  J^'  "* 
thusS  and  though  proclamation  was  made  that  no  fhThMt^! 
Theban  citizens   should  join   the  Lacedaemonian  ^^^  *»* 

near 

force.  Eudamidas,  having  departed  at  a  moment's  Thebes. 
notice,  passed  through  Bceotia  without  a  halt  in  his 
way  to  Thrace.  But  it  was  known  that  his  brother 
Phoebidas  was  presently  to  follow ;  and  upon  this 
fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes  organised 
a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Bphors,  and  from  the  Conspiracy 
miso-Theban  feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  tiades  and 
Phoebidas,  that  he  should  cooperate  with  them  in  Liu^nian* 
any  party  movement  which  they  might  find  oppor-  iS^to 
tunity  of  executing* ;  and  when  he  halted  with  his  ^i^JiJ^a^^^ 
detachment  near  the  gymnasium  a  little  way  with-  S*^®?  *^ 
out  the  walls,  they  concerted  matters  as  well  with 
him  as  among  themselves.     Leontiades,  Hypat^s, 
and  Archias,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  Thebes 
favourable  to  Sparta ;  a  party  decidedly  in  minority, 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  27-34. 

*  Thia  ia  the  atatement  of  Diodonia  (xy.  20),  and  aubatantially  that 
of  Plutarch  (Ageail.  c.  24),  who  intimatea  that  it  was  the  general  belief 
of  the  time.  And  it  appears  to  me  much  more  probable  than  the  re- 
preaentation  of  Xenophon — that  the  firat  idea  arose  when  Phcebidaa 
waa  under  the  walla  of  Thebea,  and  that  the  Spartan  leader  waa  per- 
auaded  by  Leontiadea  to  act  on  hia  own  responaibility.  The  behaviour 
of  Ageailaua  and  of  the  Ephors  after  the  fact,  ia  like  that  of  persona 
who  had  previoualy  contemplated  the  poasibility  of  it.  But  the  original 
suggestion  muat  have  come  from  the  Theban  faction  themaelTca. 
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yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  moment  so  strength- 
ened by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of  the  Spartan 
name,  that  Leontiades  himself  was  one  of  the 
polemarchs  of  the  city.  Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or 
predominant  sentiment  in  Thebes, — ^which  included 
most  of  the  wealthy  and  active  citizens,  those  who 
came  successively  into  pffice  as  hipparchs  or  gene- 
rals of  the  cavalry* — the  leaders  were  Ismenias  and 
Androkleides.  The  former  especially,  the  foremost 
as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war  against 
Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly 
with  his  rival  Leontiades. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans, kept  aloof 
from  Phoebidas,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted  him 
and  gained  his  confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria^,  a  religious  festival  celebrated  by  the 

^  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis^  c.  5,  p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of 
tliese  generals  of  cayalry  (r»v  linrapxi)K&r»p  vofUftms)  were  afterwarda 
in  exile  with  Pelopidas  at  Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  government  of  Thehes. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  moment  a  liberalised  oligarchy. 
There  was  a  Senate,  and  two  Polemarchs  (perhaps  the  Polemarchs  may 
have  been  more  than  two  in  all,  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  rather 
lead  us  to  suppose  only  two) — and  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
dvil  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot  (6  icva/MOT^r  Sipx^")  uid  renewed  annu- 
ally, whose  office  was  marked  by  his  constantly  having  in  his  possession 
the  sacred  spear  of  state  (r^  Up6v  bopv)  and  the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De 
Gen.  Soar.  c.  31.  p.  697~B.— C.). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  recollected,  there  were  no  such  officers 
as  Boeotarchs ;  since  the  Lacedsmonians,  enforcing  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian  federation. 

'  The  rhetor  Aristeides  (Or.  xix.  Eleusin.  p.  452  Cant.;  p.  419  Dind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  wa^  seized  during  the  Pythian  festival.  This 
festival  would  take  place,  July  or  August  382  B.C. ;  near  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olympiad.  See  above  in  this  History, 
Vol.  VI.  Ch.  liv.  p.  621,  note.  Respecting  the  year  and  month  in  which 
the  Pythian  festival  was  held,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators.    I  agree  with  those  who  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
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women  apart  from  the  men,  during  which  the  aero-  ZJ^^T 
polls  or  Kadmeia  was  consecrated  to  their  exclusive  V»der8— 
use — Phoebidas,   affecting  to  have  concluded  his  andisme- 
halt,  put  himself  in  march  to  proceed  as  if  towards  both  Poie< 
Thrace ;  seemingly  rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  "©JStiadca 
but  not  going  into.it.     The  Senate  was  actually  as-  t]Jf7Jt®|[n^ 
sembled  in  the  portico  of  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  introduces 
a  summer's  noon  had  dnven  every  one  out  of  the  into  the 
streets^  when  Leontiades,  stealing  away  from  the      ™* 
Senate,  hastened  on  horseback  to  overtakePhoebidas, 
caused  him  to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Lace* 
daemonians  straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia ;  the  gates 
of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened 
to  his  order  as  Polemarch.     There  were  not  only  no 
citizens  in  the  streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kad- 
meia ;  no  male  person  being  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria ;  so  that  Phcebidas 
and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia 
without  the  smallest  opposition.     At  the  same  time 
they  became  possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly 
less  importance — the  persons  of  all  the  assembled 
Theban  women ;  who  served  as  hostages  for  the 
quiet  submission,  however  reluctant,  of  the  citizens 
in  the  town  below.     Leontiades  handed  to  Phce- 
bidas the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into 
the  town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up 
without  his  order  \ 

The  assembled  Senate  heard  with  consternation 

the  third  Olympic  year.  And  the  date  of  the  march  of  Phoebidas  would 
perfectly  harmonise  with  this  supposition. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about  the  Pythian  festival  as  being 
in  course  of  celebration  when  Phoebidas  was  encamped  near  Thebes ; 
for  it  had  no  particular  reference  to  Thebes. 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  28,  29. 
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LeottUades  the  occupation  of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.    Be- 

the  Senate,  fore  any  deliberation  could  be  taken  among  the 

^me^:    senators,  Leontiades  came  down  to  resume  his  seat 

Mop^daa    rpjjQ  lochages  and  armed  citizens  of  his  party,  to 

ttcndFof    ^^^°^  ^^  ^^^  previously  given  orders,  stood  close 

ismenias     at  hand.     ''  Senators  (said  he),  be  not  intimidated 

^&  ^       by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  are  in  the  Kadmeia ; 

for  they  assure  us  that  they  have  no  hostile  purpose 

against  any  one  who  does  not  court  war  against 

them.     But  I,  as  Polemarch,  am  empowered  by 

law  to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is  manifestly 

and  capitally  criminal.     Accordingly  I  seize  this 

man  Ismenias,  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war,    Come 

forward,  captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and 

carry  him  off  where  your  orders  direct."    Ismenias 

was  accordingly  seized  and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner 

to  the  Kadmeia  ;  while  the  senators,  thunderstruck 

and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance.    Such  of  them 

as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch,  and 

many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members,  left  the 

Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with 

their  lives.     Three  hundred  of  them,  including  An- 

drokleidas,  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  others,  sought 

safety  by  voluntary  exile  to  Athens :  after  which 

the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now  composed  of  few 

or  none  except  philo- Spartan  partisans,  passed  a 

vote  formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing 

a  new  polemarch  in  bis  placed 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Isme- 
nias forms  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of 
Theramenes  by  Kritias',  twenty*two  years  before, 

J  Xen.  Ilellen.  t.  2,  30,  31. 

'  Xen.Hellen.ii.d.  See  above  in  this  Hittoxy,yol.VIILCh.lzT,p.a43. 
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in  the  Senate  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty.  Terror-  Phabidas 
striking  in  itself,  it  was  probably  accompanied  by  meia— 
similar  deeds  of  force  against  others  of  the  same  rabJ^ssTon 
party.  The  sudden  explosion  and  complete  success  **  '^^^^* 
of  the  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief 
himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators — 
the  presence  of  Phcebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a 
compliant  Senate  in  the  town — the  seizure  or  flight 
of  Ismenias  and  all  his  leading  partisans — were 
more  than  sufficient  to  crush  all  spirit  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens;  whose  first  anxiety  pro* 
bably  was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Kad- 
meia. Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiades 
would  extort  submission  the  more  easily,  and  would 
probably  procure  a  vote  of  the  people  ratifying  the 
new  regime,  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  acropolis.  Having  accomplished 
the  first  settlement  of  his  authority,  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the  fact 
that  "  order  reigned  "  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  thei^eizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  Mixed  feei. 
the  revolution   at  Thebes   had  been   received  at  s"p^— 
Sparta  with  the  greatest  surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  ^SSl^'of 
mixed  feeling  of  shame  and  satisfaction.    Every-  Jj^Vto^^" 
where  throughout  Greece,  probably,  it  excited  a  ?^™ 
greater  sensation  than  any  event  since  the  battle  of 
j£lgospotami.     Tried  by  the  recognised  public  law 
of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious  iniquity,  for  which 
Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.     It  was 
even  worse  than  the  surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  The- 
bans  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  admitted 
of  the  partial  excuse  that  war  was  at  any  rate  im- 
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pending ;  whereas  in  this  case,  the  Thebans  had 
neither  done  nor  threatened  anything  to  violate  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.  It  stood  condemned  by  the 
indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  tes- 
tified even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon^  him* 
self.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  immense  ac* 
cession  to  Spartan  power.  It  had  been  achieved 
with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success  ;  and  Phoebidas 
might  well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most 
important  blow  since  ^gospotami,  relieving  her 
from  one  of  her  two  really  formidable  enemies'. 

Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta, 
he  became  the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation, 
both  with  the  Ephors  and  the  citizens  generally* 
Every  one  was  glad  to  throw  upon  him  the  odium 
of  the  proceeding,  and  to  denounce  him  as  having 
acted  without  orders.  Even  the  Ephors,  who  had 
secretly  authorized  him  beforehand  to  cooperate 
generally  with  the  faction  at  Thebes,  having  doubt- 
less never  given  any  specific  instructions,  now  in- 
dignantly disavowed  him.  Agesilaus  alone  stood 
forward  in  his  defence,  contending  that  the  only 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  1. 

'  It  is  curious  that  Xenophon,  treating  Phoebidas  as  a  man  more 
warm-hearted  than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  had  rendered  no  real 
service  to  Sparta  by  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia  (v.  2, 28).  The  explana'^ 
tion  of  this  is,  that  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  at  a  later  period,  after 
the  defeat  at  J^euktra  and  the  downfaU  of  Sparta ;  which  downfall  was 
brought  about  by  the  reaction  against  her  overweening  and  oppressive 
dominion,  especially  after  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia — or  (in  the  pious 
creed  of  Xenophon)  by  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  which  such  inicputy 
drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4, 1).  In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  made  out 
that  Phoebidas  had  not  acted  with  true  wisdom,  and  that  he  had  done 
his  country  more  harm  than  good ;  a  criticism,  which  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  man  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  itself,  or  during  the 
three  years  after  it. 
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question  was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes 
had  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.  If  the 
former,  he  merited  punishment ;  if  the  latter,  it 
was  always  lawful  to  render  service,  even  impromptu 
and  without  previous  orders. 

Tried   by  this  standard,   the  verdict  was   not  ifwitMci 

^  '  at  Sparta-^ 

doubtful.  For  every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advan-  his  hambk 
tageous  the  act  was  in  itself ;  and  felt  it  still  more,  tions  and 
when  Leontiades  reached  the  city,  humble  in  soli-  !!?™^ 
citation  as  well  as  profuse  in  promise.    In  his  speech  ^Je^",^ 
addressed  to  the  assembled  Ephors  and  Senate,  he  *^fy  ^5? 

^  '  retain  the 

first  reminded  them  how  hostile  Thebes  had  hitherto  Kadmda, 
been  to  them,  under  Ismenias  and  the  party  just  put  same  time 
down — ^and  how  constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  S|2».  *" 
alarm,  lest  Thebes  should  reconstitute  by  force  the 
Boeotian  federation.     **  Now  (added  he)  your  fears 
may  be  at  an  end :  only  take  as  good  care  to  uphold 
our  government,  as  we  shall  take  to  obey  your 
orders.     For  the  future,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  send  us  a  short  dispatch,  to  get  every 
service  which  you  require^'*  It  was  resolved  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  at  the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  to 
retain  their  garrison  now  in  the  Kadmeia,  to  up- 
hold Leontiades  with  his  colleagues  in  the  govern- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 

Kal  viUis  y€  (says  Leontiades  to  the  Lacedsemonian  Ephors)  n^  ftcy 
atl  irpoa'flxfT€  rhv  vow,  9r<$rc  aKovatcrB*  fiuiCofjuevovs  avrovs  Ttjv  Bototriov 
v^*  avTois  tlmi'  vv¥  tf,  cttcI  radr  iriirpaicrai,  ovdcv  vfuis  dti  BrfPaiovs 
^to^ior^oA'  ciXX'  dpKt<rti  tffiof  fUKpii  aKvrdktf,  &art  ciccc^cv  ndpra  vrpor- 
T€{r$ai,  6a'mv  hf  d€ffir6t — thv,  &(nr€p  ^fuU  vfiav,  ovrco  Koi  vfuU  ^fJMV, 

Xenophon  mentions  the  dUpkasure  of  the  Ephors  and  the  Spartans 
generally  against  Phcebidas  (xoXcircSff  ^x^vrof  rf  ^i/3cdf )  but  not  the 
fine,  whieh  is  certified  by  Diodorua  (zv.  20),  by  Plutarch  (Pelopidas, 
c.  6,  and  De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  676  A),  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Pelopid. 
c.  1). 
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ment  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  lamenias  upon  his  trial. 
Yet  they  ^t  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonetneat 
to  the  opinion  of  Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure  on  Phcebidas,  dismissed  him  from  his  com- 
mand, and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine.  The 
fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never  exaoted ; 
for  we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  after- 
wards  that  the  displeasure  against  Phcebidas,  if  at 
first  genuine,  was  certainly  of  no  long  continuance. 
That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same 
time  condemn  PhoBbidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia — 
has  been  noted  as  a  gross  contradiction.  Never- 
theless we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  had  they  eva- 
cuated the  Kadmeia,  the  party  of  Leontiades  at 
Thebes,  which  had  compromised  itself  for  Sparta 
as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  would  have 
been  irretrievably  sacrificed.  The  like  excuse^  if 
excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to  their 
treatment  of  Ismenias ;  whom  they  put  upon  his 
trial  at  Thebes,  before  a  court  consisting  of  three 
Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  and  one  from  each 
allied  city.  He  was  accused,  probably  by  Leon- 
tiades and  his  other  enemies,  of  having  entered  into 
friendship  and  conspiracy  with  the  Persian  king  to 
the  detriment  of  Greece  *— of  having  partaken  in  the 
Persian  funds  brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrates 
the  Rhodian — and  of  being  the  real  author  of  that 
war  which  had  disturbed  Greece  from  395  B.c.  down 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After  an  unavailing 
defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.     Had 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35;  Plutarch,  De  Oenio  Socratis,  p.  676  A. 
Plutarch  in  another  place  (Pelopid.  c.  6)  rej^Meiita  lameiliM  aa  having 
heen  conveyed  to  Sparta  and  tried  there. 
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this  doom  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political 
antagonists  as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  vic- 
tory, it  would  have  been  too  much  in  the  analogy  of 
Grecian  party^warfare  to  call  for  any  special  remark. 
But  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity  and  Pan-hellenic 
pretence,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  here  com- 
mitted. They  could  have  no  possible  right  to  try 
Ismenias  as  a  criminal  at  all ;  still  less  to  try  him 
as  a  criminal  on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the 
Persian  king — ^when  they  had  themselves,  only  five 
years  before,  acted  not  merely  as  allies,  but  even  as 
instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money 
from  one  Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas 
had  profited  in  like  manner  by  another — and  for 
the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on  Grecian  war. 
The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban 
for  having  raised  against  them  the  war  which  began 
in  395  B.C.  But  the  mockery  of  justice  by  which 
that  revenge  was  masked,  and  the  impudence  of 
punishing  in  him  as  treason  that  same  foreign  alli- 
ance with  which  they  had  ostentatiously  identified 
themselves,  lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

Leontiades  and  his  partisans  were  now  established 
as  rulers  in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  their 
orders.  The  once-haughty  Thebes  was  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.  Sparta 
was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expe- 
dition with    redoubled  vigour.     Eudamidas   and 
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Amyntas,  though  they  repressed  the  growth  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  had  not  been  strong  enough 
to  put  it  down ;  so  that  a  larger  force  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  aggregate  of  ten  thousand  men,  which 
had  been  previously  decreed,  was  put  into  instant 
requisition,  to  be  commanded  byTeleutias,  brother 
of  Agesilaus.  The  new  general,  a  man  of  very 
popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his  march  at  the 
head  of  this  large  army,  which  comprised  many 
Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen,  furnished  by 
the  new  rulers  in  their  unqualified  devotion  to 
Sparta.  He  sent  forward  envoys  to  Amyntas  in 
Macedonia,  urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Macedonian 
cities  which  had  joined  the  Olynthians — and  also  to 
Derdas,  prince  of  the  district  of  Upper  Macedonia 
called  Elimeia,  inviting  his  cooperation  against  that 
insolent  city,  which  would  speedily  extend  her  do- 
minion (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  region  to 
the  interior,  unless  she  were  put  down*. 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  every- 
where and  had  their  hands  free — though  Teleutias 
was  a  competent  officer  with  powerful  forces — and 
though  Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent  Macedo- 
nian horse — yet  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was  found 
no  easy  enterprise*.  The  Olynthian  cavalry,  in 
particular,  was  numerous  and  efficient.     Unable  as 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  38. 

'  Demosthenes  (De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75,  p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  com- 
mendation of  the  brave  resistance  made  by  the  Olynthians  against  the 
great  force  of  Sparta.  But  his  expressions  are  altogether  misleading 
as  to  the  tenor  and  result  of  the  war.  If  we  had  no  other  information 
than  his,  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  \he  Olynthians  had  been 
victorious,  and  the  Lacedssmonians  baffled. 
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they  were  to  make  head  against  Teleutias  in  the  field 
or  repress  his  advance,  nevertheless,  in  a  desultory 
engagement  which  took  place  near  the  city  gates, 
they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Theban  ca- 
valry, threw  even  the  infantry  into  confusion,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had 
not  Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing 
made  a  diversion  which  forced  them  to  come  back 
for  the  protection  of  the  city.  Teleutias,  remaining 
master  of  the  field,  continued  to  ravage  the  Olyn- 
thian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which  how- 
ever the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding 
expeditions  against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him^. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  ^^'  ^^}' 
various  partial  defeats,  especially  one  near  Apol-  being  at 
Ionia  from  Derdas.  They  were  more  and  more  con-  cSsM^and 
fined  to  their  walls ;  insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  ^*^°^!*!: 

conic  ovcT" 

confident  and  began  to  despise  them.     Under  these  confident, 

"  *  ,  sustains  a 

dispositions  on  his  part,  a  body  of  Olynthian  ca-  tembiede- 
valry  showed  themselves  one  morning,  passed  the  the  oiyn- 
river  near  their  city,  and  advanced  in  calm  array  ^^CTthe 
towards  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.     Indignant  at  J^*^^^ 
such  an  appearance  of  daring,  Teleutias  directed 
Tlemonidas  with  the  peltasts  to  disperse  them ; 
upon  which  the  Olynthians  slowly  retreated,  while 
the  peltasts  rushed  impatiently  to  pursue  them, 
even  when  they  recrossed  the  river.  No  sooner  did 
the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed 
it,  than  they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigor- 
ously, and  put  them  to  fiight  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander  Tlemonidas  and  a  hundred  others.  All 
this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who  completely 

^  Xenopb.  Helien.  v.  2,  40-43. 
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lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  armsi  he  hurried  for- 
ward to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around 
hinii  sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites, 
peltasts,  and  horsemen,  to  advance  alsot  But  the 
Oiynthians,  again  retreating,  drew  him  on  towards 
the  city,  with  such  inconsiderate  forwardness,  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  ascending  the  eminence  on 
which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed  close  up  to  the 
walls'.  Here  however  they  were  received  by  a 
shower  of  missiles  which  forced  them  to  recede  in 
disorder ;  upon  which  the  Oiynthians  again  sallied 
forth,  probably  from  more  than  one  gate  at  once, 
and  charged  them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts,  next 
with  hoplites.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  first,  were  unable 
to  Btand  against  the  compact  charge  of  the  last ; 
Teleutias  himself,  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
was  siain,  and  his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight 
of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging  force  dispersed 
and  fled  in  diflferent  directions — to  Akanthus,  to 
6part61us,  to  Potidaea,  to  ApoUonia*  So  vigorous 
andeflfective  was  the  pursuit  of  the  Oiynthians,  that 
the  loss  of  the  fugitives  Was  immense.  The  whole 
army  was  in  fact  ruined^ ;  for  probably  many  of  the 
allies  who  escaped  became  discouraged  and  went 
home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive 
might  have  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  far- 
ther proceedings,  and  saved  Olynthus.  But  now, 
they  were  so  completely  masters  everywhere  else, 

1  Thueyd.!.  63^with  the  Scholiatt. 

s  Xen.  llellen.  ▼.  3,  4-6.     ira/MrXij^riff  oircjcrrtMUf  MpwKovw  Ka\ 

itl  TTtp  Sff>€\0S  ^V  TOVTOV  TOV  OTpaTtVfJLaTOS. 

IHodonu  (XT.  21)  itotM  the  Iom  at  1200  nwa. 
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that  they  thought  only  of  repairing  the  dishonour  b.c.  380. 
hy  a  Btill  more  imposing  demonstration*    Their  AgeupoUs 
king  Agesipolis  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expe-  oiynthus 
dition  on  the  largest  scale;  and  his  name  called  witha^e^ 
forth  eager  cooperation,  both  in  men  and  money,  l^^'ne 
from  the  allies.     He  marched  with  thirty  Spartan  ^^^ 
counsellors,  as  Agesilaus  had  gone  to  Asia ;  besides 
a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers,  from 
the  Perioeki)  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans, 
and  from  strangers  or  citizens  who  had  lost  their 
franchise  through  poverty,  introduced  as  friends  of 
richer  Spartan  citizens  to  go  through  the  arduous 
Lykurgean  training\     Amyntas  and  Derdas  also 
were  instigated  to  greater  exertions  than  before,  so 
that  Agesipolis  was  enabled,  after  receiving  their 
reinforcements  in  his  march  through  Macedonia,  to 
present  himself  before   Oiynthus  with   an  over^* 
whelming  force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within 
their  walls.    He  then  completed  the  ravage  of  their 
territory,  which  had  been  begun  by  Teleutias  ;  and 
even  took  Tor6nS  by  storm.     But  the  extreme  heat 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  t,  3,  9.  HoXXol  d€  avrf  «cal  rap  ir€ptoiKOiP  idfXovral 
mXol  KiynBoi  ffkokw6ovp,  kak  (ipot  tSif  rpo(pifMt»¥  KakovfUtmp,  Ml  m^i 
tAp  ^mtpTtarAPi  fMoka  cvcidcif  t€  Kal  tmp  cV  rg  noku  koX&p  ovk  &tr(ip<Ht 

The  phrase — (tpoi  t&p  rpo<f)ifmp — ia  illustrated  hy  a  passage  from 
fhylttchus  hi  Athenteus,  vi.  p.  271  (reflerred  to  hy  Schneider  in  his 
note  here).  I  have  already  stated  that  the  politioal  franchise  of  t 
Spartan  citixen  depended  upon  his  heing  ahle  to  furnish  constantly  his 
quota  to  the  public  mess-table.  Many  of  the  poor  families  became  un- 
file to  do  thiB>  and  thus  lost  their  qualification  and  thehr  training  |  but 
tich  ciiiaens  sometimes  paid  their  quota  for  them,  and  enabled  them  by 
such  aid  to  continue  their  training  as  (vprpo<t>oi,  rp6<t>ifAoi,  fi6BaK€s,  &c. 
as  companions  of  their  own  sons.  The  two  sons  of  Xenophon  were 
educated  at  Sparta  (Diog.  Laibrt.  ii.  54),  and  would  thus  be  $4pot  tAp 
rpo<f>ifA»p  Kokovfupmp,  If  either  of  them  was  now  old  enough,  he  might 
probably  have  been  one  amotig  the  Tolunteers  to  accompany  Agesi- 
polis. 
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of  the  summer  weather  presently  brought  upon  him 
a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time ;  al- 
though he  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  for  re- 
pose to  the  shady  grove,  and  clear  waters,  near  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body  was 
immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where 
it  was  buried  with  the  customary  solemnities  ^ 
B.C.379.  Polybiades,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  com- 

fuoc^^    mand,  prosecuted  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour; 

Agesipolis    and  the  Olynthians,  debarred  from  their  home  pro- 
as com-  ^  '  * 
mandcr—    ducc  as  Well  as  from  importation,  were  speedily  re- 

oij^thuTto  duced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit 

^xtta^*^  peace.     They  were  obliged  to  break  up  their  own 

oi^twiSJ    federation,  and  to  enrol  themselves  as  sworn  mem- 

federation.   bcrs  of  the  Lacedaemoniau  confederacy,  with  its 

and  the      obligations  of  service  to  Sparta «.     The  Olynthian 

areenroii^  uuiou  being  dissolvcd,  the  component  Grecian  cities 

Spaitlu*  ^^   were  enrolled  severally  as  allies  of  Sparta,  while  the 

maritime  cities  of  Macedonia  were  deprived  of  their 

neighbouring  Grecian  protector,  and  passed  again 

under  the  dominion  of  Amyntas. 

Gi«at  mis-       Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy, 

$*sp^*    and  the  reconstitution  of  maritime  Macedonia,  were 

^^hiui*     sigTial  misfortunes  to  the  Grecian  world.     Never 

OTwi^g     y^ere  the  arms  of  Sparta  more  mischievously  or 

more  unwarrantably  employed.     That  a  powerful 

Grecian  confederacy  should  be  formed  in  the  Chal- 

kidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  region  where  Hellas 

joined  the  non-Hellenic  tribes — was  an  incident  of 

signal  benefit  to  the  Hellenic  world  generally.     It 

would  have  served  as  a  bulwark  to  Greece  against 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  3,  18;  Paunn.  iii.  6,  9. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  26 ;  Diodor.  xy.  22»  23. 
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the  neighbouring  Macedonians  and  Thracians,  at 
whose  expense  its  conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would 
have  been  achieved.  That  Olynthus  did  not  op- 
press her  Grecian  neighbours — that  the  principles 
of  her  confederacy  were  of  the  most  equal,  gene* 
rous,  and  seducing  character — that  she  employed 
no  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  sur- 
mount an  unreflecting  instinct  of  town-autonomy 
— and  that  the  very  towns  who  obeyed  this  instinct 
would  have  become  sensible  themselves,  in  a  very 
short  time,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confe- 
deracy on  each  and  every  one — ^these  are  facts  cer- 
tified by  the  urgency  of  the  reluctant  Akantbians, 
when  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no  interval  for 
the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt.  Nothing 
but  the  intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed 
this  liberal  and  beneficent  promise ;  nothing  but  the 
accident,  that  during  the  three  years  from  382  to 
379  B.C.,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power 
and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and  its 
Kadmeia  under  her  garrison.  Such  prosperity  did 
not  long  continue  unabated.  Only  a  few  months 
after  the  submission  of  Olynthus,  the  Kadmeia  was 
retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles,  who  raised  so  vigor- 
ous a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been 
disabled  from  meddling  with  Olynthus — as  we  shall 
find  illustrated  by  the  fact  (hereafter  to  be  re- 
counted) that  she  declined  interfering  in  Thessaly 
to  protect  the  Thessalian  cities  against  Jason  of 
Pherae.  Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy  been  left 
to  its  natural  working,  it  might  well  have  united 
all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in  harmonious  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  the  sea  coast  in  possession  of  a 
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confederacy  of  free  and  self-determiDing  communi- 
ties, confining  the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  inte^ 
rior.  But  Sparta  threw  in  her  extraneous  force, 
alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to  defeat  these 
tendencies ;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change-^ 
from  fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into 
integral  and  equal  autonomy  with  collective  action 
— which  OlynthuB  was  labouring  to  bring  about. 
She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared 
the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son  Philip 
afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus,  but 
Akanthus,  ApoUonia,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection. 
Many  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spurned  the  boon 
of  equal  partnership  and  free  communion  with 
Greeks  and  neighbours,  lived  to  discover  bow 
impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as  a  bul* 
wark  against  Macedonian  neighbours ;  and  to  see 
themselves  confounded  in  that  common  servitude 
which  the  imprudence  of  their  fathers  bad  entailed 
upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  Sparta 
had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  by 
crushing  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  she  virtually 
surrendered  the  Thracian  Greeks  to  the  Macedo- 
nian princes.  Never  again  did  the  opportunity 
occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated, 
and  self-supporting  basis,  round  the  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf, 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  carrying  on,  under  Age- 
silaus,  another  intervention  within  Peloponnesus, 
against  the  city  of  Phlius.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  certain  exiles  of  this  city  bad  re* 
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cently  been  recalled,  at  the  express  command  of  b.c.  38o. 
Sparta.    The  ruling  party  in  Phlius  had  at  the  J?*^^**" 
aame  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the  confiscated  sparuwith 
property  of  these  exiles;  reimbursing  out  of  the  menTof™' 
publtc  treasury,  to  those  who  had  purchased  it,  the  PhuUSan^ 
price  which  they  had  paid— and  reserving  all  dis-  Sy^^% 
puted  points  for  judicial  decision  \    The  returned  ^*^^^' 
exiles  now  again  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  com*  {'^[^^sen- 
plaint  that  they  could  obtain  no  just  restitution  of 
their  property ;  that  the  tribunals  of  the  city  were 
in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  many  of  them  di* 
rectly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them 
the  right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  im- 
partial authority ;  and  that  there  were  even  in  the 
city  itself  many  who  thought  them  wronged.   Such 
allegations  were  probably  more  or  less  founded  in 
truth.    At  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abrogating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed 
the  ruling  Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of 
fine  against  all  the  appellants.    The  latter  insisted 
on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count  for  strengthening 
their  complaints  at  Sparta ;  and  as  a  farther  proof 
of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed 
injustice,  in  the  Phliasian  rulers^.  Their  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  by  Agesilaus,  who  had  personal 
relations  of  hospitality  with  some  of  the  exiles ; 
while  it  appears  that  his  colleague  King  Agesipolis 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling  party  at  Phlius 
— bad  received  from  them  zealous  aid,  both  in  men 
and  money,  for  his  Olynthian  expedition — ^and  had 
publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to  Sparta^ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  r.  2,  10.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  v,  3, 10,  11. 

'  Xen.  Hetlen,  t.  3, 10.  4  ^Xumt^  vSKis,  ivamBvau  lUv  vir6  rov 
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The  Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  pro- 
claimed testimonial  of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their 
fidelity,  had  fancied  that  they  stood   upon  firm 
ground,  and  that  no  Spartan  coercion  would  be 
enforced  against  them.     But  the  marked  favour 
of  Agesipolia,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather 
against  them  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus ;  pursuant 
to  that  jealousy  which  usually  prevailed  between 
the  two  Spartan  kings.     In  spite  of  much  remon- 
strance at  Sparta,  from  many  who  deprecated  hosti* 
lities  against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit 
of  a  handful  of  exiles — he  not  only  seconded  the 
proclamation  of  war  against  Phlius  by  the  Ephors, 
but  also  took  the  command  of  the  army  ^ 
AgesiitiiB         The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacri- 
army         fices  favourable,  Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual 
pK— re-  rapidity  towards  Phlius  ;  dismissing  those  Phliasian 
tow^^by^     envoys,  who  met  him  on  the  road  and  bribed  or 
blockade,     entreated  him  to  desist,  with  the  harsh  reply  that 

after  a  long  *^  '^ 

resistance,    the  government  had  already  deceived  Sparta  once, 

dsemonians   and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 

^v^\^^   ^^^^  ^^®  surrender  of  the  acropolis.     This  being 

c^ilcfiof    refused,  he  marched  to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up 

One  Hun.    fcy  a  wall  of  circumvallatiou.  The  besieged  defended 

governors,    themselvcs  with  resolute  bravery  and  endurance, 

under  a  citizen  named  Delphion ;  who,  with  a  select 

troop  of  300,  maintained  constant  guard  at  every 

point,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers  by  frequent 

sallies.     By  public  decree,  every  citizen  was  put 

upon  half-allowance  of  bread,  so  that  the  siege  was 

•AyiycnTrrfXiSof,  on  iroKKh  xal  rax€os  avr^   'xphf^'''^  *^  ''7"  arpartkif 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3, 12,  13 ;  Plutarcli,  Agesil.  c.  24 ;  Biodor.  xv.  20. 
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prolonged  to  double  the  time  which  Agesilaus,  from 
the  information  of  the  exiles  as  to  the  existing  stock 
of  provisions,  had  supposed  to  be  possible.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  famine  made  itself  felt ;  desertions 
from  within  increased,  among  those  who  were  fa- 
vourable, or  not  decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles  ;  de- 
sertions, which  Agesilaus  took  care  to  encourage  by 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment  as  Phlia- 
sian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan  side.  At  length,  after 
about  a  year's  blockade  ^  the  provisions  within  were 
exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  en- 
treat permission  from  Agesilaus  to  dispatch  envoys 
to  Sparta  and  beg  for  terms.     Agesilaus  granted 
their  request.  But  being  at  the  same  time  indignant 
that  they  submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to  him, 
he  sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be 
referred  to  his  dictation.     Meanwhile  he  redoubled 
his  watch  over  the  city ;  in  spite  of  which,  Delphion, 
with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates,  contrived 
to  escape  at  this  last  hour.     Phlius  was  now  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who 
named  a  Council  of  One  Hundred  (half  from  the 
exiles,  half  from  those  within  the  city)  vested  with 
absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  authorised  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
future  government  of  the  city.     Until  this  should 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  26.  ' 

Ka\  TO.  fuy  ircpl  ^Xiovvra  out»s  aZ  €irtT€T€k*<n'o  iv  6kt»  /iTf<r\  Kai 

This  general  expression  "the  matters  relatiye  to  Phlins/'  comprises 
not  merely  the  blockade^  but  the  preliminary  treatment  and  complaints 
of  the  Phliasian  exiles.  One  year  therefore  will  be  as  much  as  we  can 
allow  for  the  blockade— perhaps  more  than  we  ought  to  allow. 

VOL.  X.  H 
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be  done,  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with 
assured  pay  for  six  months  \ 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians 
might  have  obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omni- 
potent Hekatontarchy  named  by  the  partisan  feelings 
of  Agesilaus*,  conducted  themselves,  we  do  not 
know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all  unfavourable, 
seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and 
the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  elsewhere. 
B.C.  379.  The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiades,  and 
of  Phlius  to  Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  17-26. 

s  The  panegyrist  of  AgesOaus  finds  little  to  commend  in  these  Phlia- 
sian  proceedings,  except  the  <f>ik€T<up€ia  or  partisan-attachment  of  his 
hero  (Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii.  21). 
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FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LA- 
CEDiEMONUNS  DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA, 
AND  PARTIAL  PEACE,  IN  371  B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  b.c,  the  empire  of  the  b.c.379. 
Lacedaemonians  on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  ^ndlncfof 
before  paralleled.  On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was  but  ^p^  »» 
moderately  powerful,  and  they  seem  to  have  held  379  b.c. 
divided  empire  with  Athens  over  the  smaller 
islands  ;  while  the  larger  islands  (so  far  as  we  can 
make  out)  were  independent  of  both.  But  the 
whole  of  inland  Greece,  both  within  and  without 
Peloponnesus — except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps 
the  more  powerful  Thessalian  cities — was  now  en- 
rolled in  the  confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta. 
Her  occupation  of  Thebes,  by  a  Spartan  garrison 
and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans,  appeared  to 
place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  successful 
attack  ;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus  carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense 
of  her  far-reaching  power.  Her  allies,  too — go- 
verned as  they  were  in  many  cases  by  Spartan  har- 
mosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested  on 
Sparta — were  much  more  dependent  upon  her  than 
they  had  been  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an 
object  of  the  same  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the 
first   preponderant)  as  had  been  felt  towards  im- 

h2 
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Sparta  is     perial  Athens  fifty  years   before,  when   she  was 
wUie  great  designated   as   the   ''despot  cityi."       And    this 
Greece—     Sentiment  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  recent 
d^'^^th  P®^^^  ^f  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of 
gePersUn  Sparta;  which  she  had  first  procured,  and  afler- 
with  Dio-    wards  carried  into  execution.     That  peace  was  dis- 
s^we.     graceful  enough  as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  enforced  in  his  name,  and  surrendering  to 
him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     But  it  became  yet 
more  disgraceful  when    the   universal   autonomy 
which  it  promised   was  seen  to  be  so  executed, 
as   to   mean    nothing    better  than   subjection   to 
Sparta.     Of  all  the  acts  yet  committed  by  Sparta, 
not  only  in  perversion  of  the  autonomy  promised 
to  every  city,  but  in  violation  of  all  the  acknow- 
ledged canons  of  right  dealing  between  city  and 
city — the  most  flagrant  was,  her  recent  seizure  and 
occupation  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes.     Her  sub- 
version (in  alliance  with,  and  partly  for  the  benefit 
of,  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the  free  Olyn- 
thian   confederacy  was    hardly   less   offensive   to 
every  Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism. 
She  appeared  as   the  confederate  of  the  Persian 
king  on  one  side,  of  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on 
another,  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  on  a 
third — as  betraying  the  independence  of  Greece  to 
the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down,  everywhere 
within  it,  that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
her  own  harmosts  and  partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood 
out  incontestably  as  the  head  of  Greece.  No  man 
dared  to  call  in  question  her  headship,  or  to  pro-- 

^  Thuqrd.  i.  124.  irSKiv  rvpopvov. 
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voke  resistance  against  it.     The  tone  of  patriotic  strong 
and  free-spoken  Greeks  at  this  moment  is  mani-  ^^e 
fested  in  two  eminent  residents  at  Athens — Lysias  L^y,*^^  ex- 
and  Isokrates.     Of  these  two  rhetors,  the  former  f^ "wm! 
composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly  read  at  pL^J^?*^^** 
Olympia  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th  Olym- 
piad, B.C.  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas.     In  this  oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a 
fragment  remains,  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
kamassus),   Lysias  raises   the   cry  of  danger  to 
Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king,  partly  from 
the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  ^     He  calls  upon 

1  Lysias,  Frag.  Orat.  xxxiii.  (Olympic.)  ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Judic.  de  Lysi&,  p.  520-525,  Reisk. 

*Op&v  ovras  alirxpSts  biaK€ifUyrip  r^v  'EXXada,  Ka\  froXX^  fiiv 

airrrji  Syra  V7t6  ry  fiapfiapq^,  iroXXar  hk  irdXctr  vnh  rvpammv  dvavrd' 
Tovs  y€y€vrifUvas. 

'Op&fjL€if  yap  Toif£  mvbvvovs  icai  fxeydkovs  Koi  vcofrdxoO^v  ir^pu" 

<m)K6Tas»  'Eirloracr0€  W,  6ti  rf  /*€v  dpxfj  r&p  Kparovvrav  rijf  Bdkaa-arTjs, 
TOP  d^  XPH*^"^^^  fiaaik€vg  Tctfiias'  ra  dc  r»y  'EXX^y^y  a-SfMara, 
r£¥  bairapaa-Bai  bvyafi(v»V  vavs  St  noXKhs  auros  KticniTai,  wokXiis 
d*  6  Tvpcanfos  rrjs  2iK€\ias 

,''Q(rr€  S^iop — Toifs  vpay6vov£  fUfictcBcu,  o2  rovr  fiiv  fieipfidpovs 

tmuia'aPf  rrjs  dXkorpias  hriBvpovvras,  rrjg  cr<l>€Tipas  avrSp  e<rr€prj<rBai* 
Tovs  dc  Tvpdypovs  t^tKaacami,  Kourfjv  Ssrcuri  r^v  ikfvBtplap  Karttmia-av. 
0avfui{a>  dc  AaK€^ifiovLow  irdvrtuv  /idXiora,  riui  iroT€  yv<afiif  xP^f'^^h 
Kaio/xivriv  rifv  'EXXada  wtpiopcia-iv,  ^iJt6v«£  6vT(f  t&v  *EX- 
Xrjtwv,  &c. 

Ov  roiwv   6  €irta>y   Kcupbs   rov   irapdvros  /ScXrtW*    ov  ydp  dX- 

XoTplas  del  rat  r&v  dfroXa>X<$rtt>y  avpjif>ophs  vo/At(€(v,  dXX*  o^jcciac*  ovd* 
dva/icmii,  €tas  &p  in*  (xirrovs  ^pas  al  dvvdfutx  dp<f>oT(pm¥  (of  Arta- 
zerxes  and  Dionysius)  eX^ttcrtv,  dXX'  €^s  tfri  t(€OTi,  rfjv  rovnop  vfipip 
Kn\v<rai. 

£phorus  appears  to  have  affinned  that  there  was  a  p}an  concerted 
between  the  Persian  king  and  Dionysius,  for  attacking  Greece  in  con- 
cert and  dividing  it  between  them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141,  ed.  Didot). 
The  assertion  is  made  by  the  rhetor  Ansteides,  and  the  allusion  to 
Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristeides  (who  however 
is  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to  Dionysius  the  younger),  Aristeides 
ascribes  the  frustration  of  this  attack  to  the  valour  of  two  Athenian 
generals,  Iphikrates,  and  Timotheus ;  the  former  of  whom  captured  the 
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all  Greeks  to  lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one 
yffiih  the  other,  and  to  unite  in  making  head  against 
these  two  really  formidable  enemies,  as  their  an- 
cestors had  previously  done,  with  equal  zeal  for 
putting  down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  fo- 
reigner. He  notes  the  number  of  Greeks  (in  Asia) 
handed  over  to  the  Persian  king,  whose  great 
wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was 
superior  to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  mus- 
ter ;  while  the  strongest  naval  force  in  Greece  was 
that  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius.  Recognising  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  chiefs  of  Greece,  Lysias  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  that  they  should  quietly 
permit  the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city  to 
another.  They  ought  to  look  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  those  cities  which  had  been  destroyed,  both  by 
the  Persians  and  by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to 
themselves ;  not  to  wait  patiently,  until  the  two 
hostile  powers  had  united  their  forces  to  attack  the 
centre  of  Greece,  which  yet  remained  independent. 
Dcmonstra-  Of  the  two  commou  eucmies — Artaxerxes  and 
thei^^^  Dionysius — whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  lat- 
s^t  D?ony-  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^Y  Olyoopic  fcstival  a  splen- 
festi'ai*^*  did  The6ry,  or  legation  to  offer  solemn  sacrifice  in 
his  name ;  together  with  several  chariots  to  contend 
in  the  race,  and  some  excellent  rhapsodes  to  recite 

fleet  of  Dionysius,  while  the  latter  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at 
Leukas.  But  these  events  happened  in  373-372  b.c,  when  the  power 
of  Dionysius  was  not  so  formidable  or  aggressive  as  it  had  been  between 
387*^2  B.C. ;  moreover  the  ships  of  Dionysius  taken  by  Iphikrates 
were  only  ten  in  number,  a  small  squadron.  Aristeides  appears  to  me  to 
have  misconceived  the  date  to  which  the  assertion  of  Ephonis  really 
referred. 
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poems  composed  by  himself.  The  Syracusan  lega- 
tion, headed  by  Hiearides,  brother  of  Dionysius, 
were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in  a  tent 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with  gold 
and  purple;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiades^ 
in  the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.c.  420).  While  in- 
stigating the  spectators  present  to  exert  themselves 
as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of  their  fellow-Greeks 
enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them  to 
begin  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against 
the  latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before 
them,  which  insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia 
with  the  spectacle  of  wealth  extorted  from  Grecian 
sufferers.  It  appears  that  this  exhortation  was 
partially,  but  only  partially,  acted  upon^.     Some 


^  See  Pseudo-Andokides  cont.  Alkibiad.  a.  30;  and  Vol.  VIL  of  thu 
History,  Ch.  Iv.  p.  73. 

>  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lyrift,  p.  519 ;  Diodor.  xiy.  109.  ^orr  rums 
ToKfifjatu  duMpirdCtiy  rat  O'lcrivas, 

IHonysiiia  does  not  specify  the  date  of  this  oration  of  Lysias ;  but 
Diodorus  places  it  at  Olympiad  98 — B.C.  388 — ^the  year  before  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas.  On  this  point  I  venture  to  depart  from  him,  and  assign 
it  to  Olympiad  99,  or  384  B.C.,  three  years  after  the  peace ;  the  rather 
as  his  Olympic  chronology  appean  not  clear,  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring X7.  7  with  xiy.  109. 

1.  The  year  388  b.c.  was  a  year  of  war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her 
allies  on  one  side — and  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  A]^;o8,  on  the 
other — were  carrying  on  strenuous  hostilities.  The  war  would  hinder 
the  four  last-mentioned  states  from  sending  any  public  legation  to  sa- 
crifice at  the  Olympic  festival.  Lysias,  as  an  Athenian  metic,  could 
hardly  have  gone  there  at  all;  but  he  certainly  could  not  have  gone 
there  to  make  a  public  and  bold  oratorical  demonstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies  that  the  speech  was  delivered  (tfter 
the  cession  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia — ^pcop  iroXXa  ijav  avr^f 
('EXXodof )  ^vra  xmh  rf  fiap^p^,  &c.  This  is  quite  pertinent  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas ;  but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that  peace.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  the  phrase — ov  yhp  aKKvrpiav  del  ra^  r&v 

iroXd»X<^tty  trvfitfwpiis  pofii((t»,  aXX*  oiKtlas ;  which  must  be  referred  to 
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persons  assailed  the  tents,  but  were  probably  re- 
strained by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without  dif- 
ficulty. Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  speech  of  Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand 
the  apprehensions  and  sympathies  which  agitated 
the  Olympic  crowd  in  b.c.  384.  This  was  the  first 
Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
a  festival  memorable,  not  only  because  it  again 
brought  thither  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians, 
and  Argeians,  who  must  have  been  prevented  by 
the  preceding  war  from  coming  either  in  b.c  3S8 
or  in  B.C.  392 — but  also  as  it  exhibited  the  visitors 
and  The6ries  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  had  been  handed  over  by  Sparta  to 
the  Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those  nume- 
rous Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius 
had  enslaved.  All  these  sufferers,  especially  the 
Asiatics,  would  doubtless  be  full  of  complaints  re- 
specting the  hardships  of  their  new  lot,  and  against 
Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them ;  complaints,  which 
would  call  forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athe- 
nians, Thebans,  and  all  others  who  had  submitted 
reluctantly  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  There  was 
thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  prepared  to  respond 

the  recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Persia^  and  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  by  Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.C. — when  Athens  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  greater 
cities  of  Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta  and  therefore  contesting  her 
headship— Lysias  would  hardly  have  pubhcly  talked  of  the  Spartans  as 
^€fi6yts  r£v  'EXkrjiwv,  ovk  odiicoip,  koX  dia  Trfv  €iiif>vTov  dp€Trfv  koI  dia 
T^v  trpht  rhv  irdXf/iov  iviirrfifirfv.  This  remark  is  made  also  by  Sievers 
(Geschich.  Griech.  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantinea,  p.  138).  Nor  would 
he  have  declaimed  so  ardently  against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time  when 
Athens  was  still  not  despairing  of  Persian  aid  against  Sparta. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on  others  which  I  shall  state  when  I 
recount  the  history  of  Dionysius),  it  appears  to  me  that  this  oration  of 
Lysias  is  unsuitable  to  b.c.  388 — but  perfectly  suitable  to  384  B.C. 
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to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a  Gre- 
cian patriot,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  lay  hands 
on  the  Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield 
a  mournful  assent  to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the 
free  Grecian  world  was  on  fire*  at  both  sides ;  that 
Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Sicilians,  had  already  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius ;  and 
that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should  coa* 
lesce,  the  liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be 
in  great  danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  Panegy- 
and  shame  would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  ^tnoP' 
Sparta.  Lysias,  in  that  portion  of  his  speech  which  ^^*c»- 
we  possess,  disguises  his  censure  against  her  under 
the  forms  of  surprise.  But  Isokrates,  who  com- 
posed an  analogous  discourse  four  years  afterwards 
(which  may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the  next 
Olympic  festival  of  b.c.  380),  speaks  out  more 
plainly.  He  denounces  the  Lacedaemonians  as 
traitors  to  the  general  security  and  freedom  of 
Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well  as 
Grecian  despots  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the 
cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities — all  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  selfish  ambition.  No  wonder 
(be  says)  that  the  free  and  self-acting  Hellenic 
world  was  every  day  becoming  contracted  into  a 
narrower  space,  when  the  presiding  city  Sparta 
assisted  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to 
absorb  it — and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions 
against  Thebes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and  Mantinea^. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  Olymp.  Frag.  KotofjJvrip  rfjv  'EXXoda  wtpiopSa-tp,  &c. 
'  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145,  146 :  compare  his  Orat.  viii. 
(De  Pace)  s.  122;  and  Diodor.  xv.  23. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent  tv^enty  triremes  to  join  the  Lacedse- 
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Censure  The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  Iso- 

s^^pro*  krates,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  measure 
the  pwfo.^^  which  intelligent  contemporaries  took,  both  of  the 
^ophon.  ^*^*^  ^^  Greece  and  of  the  conduct  of  Sparta,  during 
the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
(387-379  B.C.).  But  the  philo-Laconian Xenophon 
is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  Sparta. 
Having  described  her  triumphant  and  seemingly 
unassailable  position  after  the  subjugation  of  Olyn- 
thus  and  Phlius,  he  proceeds  to  say* — **  I  could 
produce  numerous  other  incidents,  both  in  and 
out  of  Greece,  to  prove  that  the  gods  take  careful 
note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil-doers ;  but  the 
events  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  are  quite 
sufficient.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  sworn 
to  leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  violated  their 
oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were  punished 
by  the  very  men  whom  they  had  wronged — though 
no  one  on  earth  had  ever  before  triumphed  over 

moniana  at  the  Hellespont^  a  few  months  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
(Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  1,  26). 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  1.  HoXXa  ftev  o^  S»  ru  ?x^  '^"^  ^^*^  Xeyriy, 
Koi  ''EKkTjpuch  Koi  pappapuch,  ws  ^eol  o(^€  rav  daepovvrav  <n5T€  t»v 
a»6<rui  irotovvT<iav  afUkovtri'  vvv  y*  fifiv  Xe^  ra  irpoKtifitva,  Aa- 
K€baifJL6piol  re  yhp,  ol  6fi6(raPT€s  avTOp6fjMvs  iatrtuf  ras  9it$Xeip,  rf/v 
hf  Orifiais  dKp6jro\i»  Koratrx^iTtt,  vir*  avTciv  fi6vov  rap  ahuai$ipTv»p 
^KokdaBrja-op,  irpmrop  ovd*  v0*  Ms  tSp  irwroT€  ap6pwrt»p  Kpanfitprts. 
Tovs  T€  t£p  woXtrav  ela-ayayopras  els  rfjp  OKpondkuf  avroifs,  Ka\ 
povkrjBepras  AaK€^aip^piois  r^p  irSKtP  bovkeutuf,  .&art  avrol  rvpavp€iv 
rrip  TovTtdP  dpx^p  cirra  fidpop  t£p  {jivyopro^p  rlptcta'av  icaraXvotii. 

This  passage  is  properly  characterized  by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commen- 
tatio  Critica  in  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Hall.  1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history — 

"  Hoc  igitur  in  loco  quasi  editiore  operis  sui  Xenophon  subsistit,  at- 
que  uno  in  conspectu  Spartanos,  et  ad  suae  felicitatis  fastigium  ascen- 
dere  videt,  et  rursus  ab  eo  delabi :  tantiL  autem  divinse  justitiae  con- 
scientill  tangitnr  in  hac  Spartanorum  fortuniL  conspicuie,  ut  viz  suum 
judicium^  quanquam  id  solet  facere,  suppresserit." 
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I 

them.   And  the  Theban  faction  who  had  introduced 

them  into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate  pmpose  I 

that  their  city  should  be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order  j 

that  they  might  rule  despotically  themselves — were 

put  down  by  no  more  than  seven  assailants,  among 

the  exiles  whom  they  had  banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  hib  manner  I 

abused  ascendency,  entertained  towards  Sparta  by  the"point"of  i 

neutral  or  unfriendly  Greeks,  when  Xenophon,  alike  t^^w^n  | 

conspicuous  for  his  partiality  to  her  and  for  his  dis-  story-from  j 

like  of  Thebes,  could  employ  these  decisive  words  glory  to  I 

in  ushering  in  the  coming  phase  of  Spartan  humi-  dugrace.  i 

liation,  representing  it  as  a  well-merited  judgement 
from  the  gods  ?    The  sentence  which  I  have  just  ' 

translated  marks,  in  the  commonplace  manner  of 
the  Xenophontic  Heilenica,  the  same  moment  of 
pointed  contrast  and  transition — past  glory  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  darkened  by  supervening 
misfortune — which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides  by  the  dialogue  between  the 
Athenian  envoys  and  the  Melian^  council;  or  in 
the  CEdipus  and  AntigonS  of  Sophokles^,  by  the 
warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 

The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been  for  b.c.379. 
three  years  (since  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in 
the  hands  of  Leontiades  and  his  oligarchical  parti- 
sans, upheld  by  the  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Kad- 
meia.  Respecting  the  details  of  its  proceedings 
we  have  scarce  any  information.     We  can  only  (as 

above  remarked)  judge  of  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 

I 

*  See  Vol.  VII.  of  this  History— the  close  of  Chapter  Ivi. 

*  Soph.  (Edip.  Tyr.  450;  Antigon.  1066. 


^ 
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Thebes  Thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian 
entires  Dekarchies,  to  which  it  was  exactly  similar  in 
phSolspar.  Origin,  position,  and  interests.  That  the  general 
c^r^iSh"  spirit  of  it  must  have  been  cruel,  oppressive,  and 
the  Spartan  rapacious — wc  cauuot  doubt ;  though  in  what  de- 

gamson  in  . 

the  Kad.  grec  wc  havc  no  means  of  knowing.  The  appetites 
^^We^  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a  large 
S^^i*^"  foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result :  be- 
vcrnment.  gijjgg  which,  thosc  rulcTS  must  have  been  in  con- 
stant  fear  of  risings  or  conspiracies  amidst  a  body 
of  high-spirited  citizens  who  saw  their  city  de- 
graded, from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federa- 
tion, into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency 
of  Sparta.  Such  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vici- 
nity of  a  numerous  body  of  Theban  exiles,  belonging 
to  the  opposite  or  ant i- Spartan  party  ;  three  or  four 
hundred  of  whom  had  fled  to  Athens  at  the  first 
seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias,  and  had  been 
doubtless  joined  subsequently  by  others.  So  strongly 
did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief  from  these 
exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by 
private  murder  at  Athens ;  and  actually  succeeded 
in  thus  killing  Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and 
chief  successor  of  the  deceased  Ismenias — though 
they  missed  their  blows  at  the  rest^  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  made  the  prison  in  Thebes  sub- 
servient to  multiplied  enormities  and  executions, 
\'^hen  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were 
found  in  it  when  the  government  was  put  down*, 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6 :  compare  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  29, 
p.  596  B. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14. 


Athens. 
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but  also  that  in  the  fervour  of  that  revolutionary 
movement,  the  slain  gaoler  was  an  object  of  such 
fierce  antipathy,  that  his  corpse  was  trodden  and 
spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women  ^  In 
Thebes,  as  in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women  not 
only  took  no  part  in  political  disputes,  but  rarely 
even  showed  themselves  in  public^ ;  so  that  this 
furious  demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment  must 
have  been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of 
sons,  husbands,  and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles   found   at  Athens  not  only  Di»content 

111  .  1  .  1        1     .     at  Thebes, 

secure  shelter,  but  genuine  sympathy  with  their  though 
complaints  against  Lacedaemonian  injustice.     The  pression.  ~ 
generous  countenance  which  had  been  shown  by  Sii«*at 
the  Thebans,  twenty-four  years  before,  to  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  other. Athenian  refugees,  during  the 
omnipotence   of  the  Thirty — was   now  gratefully 
requited  under  this   reversal  of  fortune  to  both 
cities^ ;  and  requited  too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces 

*  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  33.  p.  698  B,  C.  ^  xoi  fuff  fnUpcof 
eir.fvepria'ap  xal  vpotTifrnta-av  ovk  oXiycu.  yuyaUcs. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  distinguished  Theban  of  the  democratic 
party,  named  Amphitheus.  He  was  about  to  be  shortly  executed,  and 
the  conspirators,  personally  attached  to  him,  seem  to  have  accelerated 
the  hour  of  their  plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life  (Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socrat.  p.  577  D.  p.  686  F.). 

«  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  33.  p.  698  C.)  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  description  given  in  the  harangue  of  Lykurgus  cont. 
Leokrat.  (c.  xi.  s.  40] — of  the  universal  alarm  prevalent  in  Athens  after 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  such  that  even  the  women  could  not  stay  in 
their  houses — dva(l<os  avrStv  kcu  rrjf  irdXctor  6p<ofjJvas,  &c.  Compare 
also  the  words  of  Makaria,  in  the  Herakleidse  of  Euripides,  476 ;  and 
Diodor.  xiii.  66 — in  his  description  of  the  capture  of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6. 
See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Athenian  democrats, 

towards  those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered  them  at  Thebes  during  the 
exile  along  with  Thrasybulus — strikingly  brought  out  in  an  oration  of 
Lysias,  of  which  unfortunately  only  a  fbgment  remains  (Lysias,^rag. 
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of  Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be 
expelled — as  she  had  in  the  earlier  occasion  de- 
manded that  the  Athenian  refugees  should  be  dis- 
missed from  Thebes.  To  protect  these  Theban 
exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens  could  do. 
Their  restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power — 
and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond  their  own.  For  the 
existing  government  of  Thebes  was  firmly  seated, 
and  had  the  citizens  completely  under  control. 
Administered  by  a  small  faction,  Archias,  Philip- 
pus,  Hypatds,  and  Leontiades  (among  whom  the  two 
first  were  at  this  moment  Polemarchs,  though  the 
last  was  the  most  energetic  and  resolute) — ^it  was  at 
the  same  time  sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of  1 500 
Lacedaemonians  and  allies  \  under  Lysanoridas  and 
two  other  harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia — as  well  as 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the  other  Boeotian 
cities  around — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataea,  Ta- 
nagra,  &c.  Though  the  general  body  of  Theban 
sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
government,  and  though  the  young  men  while  ex- 
ercising in  the  palaestra  (gymnastic  exercises  being 
more  strenuously  prosecuted  at  Thebes  than  any- 
where else  except  at  Sparta)  kept  up  by  private  com- 

46,  47>  Bekk. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Isaeo,  p.  594).  The  speaker  of 
this  oration  had  been  received  at  Thebes  by  Kephisodotus  the  father  of 
Pherenikus ;  the  hitter  was  now  in  exile  at  Athens ;  and  the  speaker 
had  not  only  welcomed  him  (Pherenikus)  to  his  house  with  brotherly 
affection,  but  also  delivered  this  oration  on  his  behalf  before  the  Dikas- 
tery ;  Pherenikus  having  rightful  claims  on  the  property  left  behind  by 
the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 

>  Diodor.  xv.  25 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  12 ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr. 
c.  17.  p.  586  E. 

In  another  passage  of  this  treatise  (the  last  sentence  but  one)  he  sets 
down  the  numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  5000 ;  but  the  smaller  number  is 
most  likely  to  be  true. 
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manicationthe  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compressed, 
patriotism — yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was 
forcibly  kept  down,  and  the  commanding  posts  of 
the  lower  town,  as  well  as  the  citadel,  were  held  in 
vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling  minority  ^ 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  TheTheban 
waited  in  hopes  of  some  rising  at  home,  or  some  Athens, 
positive  aid  from  the  Athenians.     At  length,  in  the  j^gso^*" 
third  winter  after  their  flight,  they  began  to  despair  ^^g^fa 
of  encouragement  from  either  quarter,  and  resolved  ^Jj^^^**  ^ 
to  take  the  initiative   upon  themselves.     Among  wWeto 
them  were  numbered  several  men  of  the  richest  and  m^ement 
highest  families  at  Thebes,  proprietors  of  chariots,  *^®™**^*^*'- 
jockeys  and  training  establishments  for  contending 
at  the  various  festivals :  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Damo- 
kleidas,  Theopompus,  Pherenikus,  and  others*. 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  ag-  Peiopidas 

-tu         u       1  ^    *u  i.     takes  the 

gressive  measures,  though  almost  the  youngest,  iead~he, 
was  Pelopidas ;  whose  daring  and  self-devotion,  in  i^n'aSdfive 
an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly  desperate,  soon  und^,!StM' 
communicated  itself  to  a  handful  of  his  comrades.  ^}\^\  o^ 

destroying 

The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private  correspond-  the  rulers 
ence  with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the  Coopera.' 
sympathy  of  the  citizens  generally,  if  they  could  Phyiudas 
once  strike  a  blow.   Yet  nothing  less  would  be  suffi-  S^|*a^' 
cient  than  the  destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Le-  Su'I!°''  ** 

I  nebes. 

ontiades  and  his  colleagues — nor  would  any  one 
within  the  city  devote  himself  to  so  hopeless  a 

>  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  4.  p.  577  B;  c.  17.  p.  587  B;  c.  25. 
P.694C.;  c.  27.  p.  595  A. 

3  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  7,  8. 

Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  17.  p.  587 1>.     TAp  McXXa>yo(  AfnumjKa' 

r&v  ifrurrarffs .*Ap*   ov   XXidcava   Xryctr,   t6v  fccXi^n   t^  'Hi^ta 

vtK&pra  iripvaw ; 
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danger.  It  wad  this  conspiracy  which  Pelopidas, 
Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  (the  entire  band 
is  differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  by  others, 
twelve')  undertook  to  execute.  Many  of  their 
friends  in  Thebes  came  in  as  auxiliaries  to  them, 
who  would  not  have  embarked  in  the  design  as 
primary  actors.  Of  all  auxiliaries,  the  most  effective 
and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of 
the  polemarchs ;  next  to  him,  Charon,  an  eminent 
and  earnest  patriot.  Phyllidas,  having  been  dis- 
patched to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into 
secret  conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted 
with  them  the  day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and 
even  engaged  to  provide  for  them  access  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  polemarchs.  Charon  not  only  promised 
them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first 
coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking 
their  blow  should  have  arrived — but  also  entered 
his  name  to  share  in  the  armed  attack.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragements,  the 
plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished 
heartily  for  its  success.  Epaminondas,  for  exam- 
ple— ^who  now  for  the  first  time  comes  before  us — 
resident  at  Thebes,  and  not  merely  sympathising 
with  the  political  views  of  Pelopidas,  but  also  bound 
to  him  by  intimate  friendship— dissuaded  othersfrom 
the  attempt,  and  declined  participating  in  it.  He 
announced  distinctly  that  he  would  not  become  an 

»  Xenophon  says  ««»«i  (Ildleii.  ▼.  4, 1.  2) ;  Plntaivh  and  Coraeliiu 
Nepos  say  hteive  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c,  2.  p.  676  C. ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  8-13;  Gomel.  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  2). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  never  mentions  the  name  of  Pelo- 
pidas in  this  conspiracy ;  nor  indeed  (with  one  exception)  thnrnghoot 
his  HeUenica, 
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accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears  that 
there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence 
made  him  fear  that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas, 
draw  the  sword  exclusively  against  Leontiades  and 
his  colleagues,  but  would  avail  themselves  of  success 
to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence  against  other 
political  enemies  ^ 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  ■•c-379. 
Phyllidas    the   secretary,    who   had    prepared   an  Ph^in^ 
evening  banquet  for  Archias  and  Philippus,  in  cele-  |?^*J?**" 
bration  of  the  period  when  they  were  going  out  of  conspi. 
office  as  polemarchs — and  who  had  promised  on  Thebes  aod 
that  occasion  to  bring  into  their  company  some  meiS?^*"" 
women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  as  of  the  best  ^^^^J^Je 
families  in  Thebes*.     In  concert  with  the  general  ^^*^??f*^^ 
body  of  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  who  held  them-  quet. 
selves  ready  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  together  with 
some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to  march  to  Thebes 
the  instant  that  they  should  receive  intimation — 
and  in  concert  also  with  two  out  of  the  ten  Strategi 
of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  privately  to 
countenance  the  enterprise,  without  any  public  vote 
— ^Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  andtheirfivecompanions^ 
crossed  Kithseron  from  Athens  to  Thebes.     It  was 
wet  weather,  about  December  b.c.  379  ;  they  were 
disguised  as  rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  concealed  dagger ;  and  they  got  within  the 

1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  3.  p.  676  E. ;  p.  677  A. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 4.  riis  a'tfivordras  ical  xaXXidTa^  r&v  i»  O^fiais. 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  4.  p.  677  C. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  9. 

The  Theban  women  were  diatinguiahed  for  majeatic  figure  and  beauty 
(Diksearchtu,  Vit.  Grsec.  p.  144,  ed.  Fuhr.). 

'  Plutarch  CPelopid.  c.  25 ;  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  26.  p.  594  D.)  mentiona 
Menekleid^a,  Damokleidas,  and  Theopompus  among  them.  Compare 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  2. 

VOL.   X.  I 
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The  scheme 
very  nearly 
frustrated 
— accident 
whichfpre- 
yented 
Chlldon 
from  de- 
liyering  his 
message. 


gates  of  Thebes  one  by  one  at  nightfall,  just  when 
the  latest  farming-men  were  coming  home  from 
their  fields.  All  of  them  arrived  safe  at  the  house 
of  Charon,  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had 
not  been  turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustra- 
ted. For  aTheban  named  Hipposthenidas,  friendly 
to  the  conspiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let 
into  the  secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas — ^became 
so  frightened  as  themomentof  executionapproached, 
that  he  took  upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  rest,  to  dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithful  slave  of 
Mellon,  ordering  him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from 
Thebes,  to  meet  his  master  on  the  road,  and  to  de- 
sire that  he  and  his  comrades  would  go  back  to 
Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened  to  render 
the  project  for  the  moment  impracticable-  Chli- 
don, going  bome  to  fetch  his  bridle,  but  not  finding 
it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where  it  was. 
The  woman,  at  first  pretending  to  look  for  it,  at 
last  confessed  that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour. 
Chlidon  became  so  irritated  with  this  delay,  that 
he  got  into  loud  altercation  with  his  wife,  who  on 
her  part  wished  him  ill  luck  with  his  journey.  He 
at  last  beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  inter- 
pose. His  departure  was  thus  accidentally  frus- 
trated, so  that  the  intended  message  of  counter- 
mand never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their  way  \ 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed 
all  the  ensuing  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  ban- 
quet of  Archias  and  Philippus  was  to  take  place. 

1  Plutarch,PelopidB8,  o.  8 ;  Plutarch,  DeGen.  Socrat.  c.  17.  p.  686  B. ; 
c.  18.  p.  587  I>-E. 
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Phyllidas  had  laid  his  plan  for  introducing  them  at  Peiopidas 
that  banquet,  at  the  moment  when  the  two  pole-  get  secrecy 
marchs  had  become  full  of  wine,  in  female  attire,  as  Thebes, 
being  the  women  whose  visit  was  expected.     The  JJJe^^ew^ 
hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they  were  preparing  in  the  house 
to  play  their  parts,  when  an  unexpected  messenger  sudden 
knocked  at  the  door,  summoning  Charon  instantly  I^lby^the 
into  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs.  All  within  were  ^  ch^n .' 
thunderstruck  with  the  summons,  which  seemed  to  ^j^^^s 
imply  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged,  perhaps  by  «on  in  the 
the  timid  Hipposthenidas.     It  was  agreed  among  Peiopidas 
them  that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.    Nevertheless  age— warn- 
he  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty  which  po?emjurchs 
beset  him,  was  most  of  all  apprehensive  lest  the  ^^ng_ 
friends  whom  he  had  sheltered  should  suspect  him  **»ey  ^^^\^ 

it  unread. 

of  treachery  towards  themselves  and  their  cause. 
Before  departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only 
son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  of  conspicuous  promise 
in  every  way.  This  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Peiopidas,  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  But 
Peiopidas  and  the  rest,  vehemently  disclaiming  all 
suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away, 
out  of  the  reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all  were 
now  involved.  Charon,  however,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  comply,  and  left  his  son  among  them 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  He  went  into  the 
presence  of  Archias  and  Philippus  ;  whom  he  found 
already  half-intoxicated,  but  informed,  by  intelli- 
gence from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they  knew  not 
by  whom,  was  afloat.  They  had  sent  for  him  to 
question  him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ; 
but  he  had  little  difficulty,  aided  by  the  collusion 
of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the  vague  suspicions  of 

i2 
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drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume  their  convi. 
viality^     He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his 
friends.     Nevertheless  soon  after  his  departure — 
so  many  were  the  favourable  chances  which  befel 
these  improvident  men — a  fresh  message  was  de- 
livered to  Archias  the  polemarch,  from  his  name- 
sake Archias  the  Athenian  Hierophant,  giving  an 
exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  had  become  known  to  the  philo- 
Laconian  party  at  Athens.     The  messenger  who 
bore  this  dispatch  delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an 
intimation,  that  it  related  to  very  serious  matters. 
''Serious  matters  for  to-morrow,''  said  the  pole- 
march,   as   he  put   the   dispatch,   unopened   and 
unread,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he 
was  rechning'. 
Fhyiiidas         Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philip- 
coiupra.^    pus  impatiently  called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce 
mScartire,  ^^^  womeu  according  to  his  promise.     Upon  this 
IIS?m  where  *^®  secretary  retired,  and  brought  the  conspirators, 
the  pole-     clothed  in  female  attire,  into  an  adjoining  cham- 

marchsare  •*  ° 

-^^chiu^  '  Xenophon  does  not  mention  this  separate  summons  and  visit  of 
Philippiu/  Chaion  to  the  polemarchs — ^nor  anything  about  the  scene  with  his  son. 
and  Ka^  He  only  notices  Charon  as  having  harboured  the  conspirators  in  hia 
beirichiis  house,  and  seems  even  to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  httle  consequence 
SnatedL*'      — iropA  Xafxovi  nw,  &c.  (v.  4,  3). 

The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both  the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De 
Gen.  Socr.  c.  28.  p.  595 ;  and  Pelopidas,  c.  9),  and  is  too  interesting  to 
be  omitted,  being  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we  read  in  Xenophon ; 
though  it  has  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10 ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  30.  p.  596  F. 
£{f  aHpiov  TO.  inrovdala. 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place  in  the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  3.  JBneas  (Poliorcetic.  c.  31)  makes  a 
general  reference  to  the  omission  of  immediate  opening  of  letters 
arrived,  as  having  caused  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia;  which  was  how- 
ever only  its  remote  consequence. 
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ber;  then  going  back  to  the  polemarchs,  he  in- 
formed them  that  the  women  would  not  come  in 
unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dismissed.  An 
order  was  forthwith  given  that  these  latter  should 
depart,  while  Phyllidas  took  care  that  they  should 
be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the  lodging  of  one 
among  their  number.  The  polemarchs  were  thus 
left  only  with  one  or  two  friends  at  table,  half- 
intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves;  among  them 
Kabeirichus,  the  archon  of  the  year,  who  always 
throughout  his  term  kept  the  consecrated  spear  of 
office  in  actual  possession,  and  had  it  at  that  mo- 
ment close  to  his  person.  Phyllidas  now  conducted 
the  pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room ; 
three  of  them  attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the 
four  others  following  as  female  attendants.  Their 
long  veils,  aud  ample  folds  of  clothing,  were  quite 
sufficient  as  disguise — even  had  the  guests  at  table 
been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
polemarchs ;  and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils 
was  the  signal  for  using  their  daggers.  Archias 
and  Philippus  were  slain  at  once  and  with  little 
resistance;  but  Kabeirichus  with  his  spear  tried 
to  defend  himself,  and  thus  perished  with  the 
others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not  originally 
intended  to  take  his  life^ 

'  The  description  given  by  Xenophon,  of  this  aiwiuwination  of  the 
polemarchs  at  Thebes,  differs  materially  from  that  of  Plutarch.  I 
follow  Xenophon  in  the  main ;  introducing  however  several  of  the  de- 
tails found  in  Plutarch,  which  are  interesting,  and  which  have  the  air  of 
being  authentic. 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  (Hellen.  v.  4,  7)«  that  besides  the  story 
given  in  the  text,  there  was  also  another  story  told  by  some— that 
Mellon  and  his  companions  had  got  access  to  the  polemarchs  in  the 
guise  of  drunken  revellers.     It  is  this  latter  story  which  Plutanh  has 
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and  Hy. 
pates  are 
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their 
houses. 


Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  con- 
ducted three  of  the  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Ke- 
phisoddrus,  and  Damokleidas — to  the  house  of 
Leontiades,  into  which  he  obtained  admittance 
by  announcing  himself  as  the  bearer  of  an  order 
from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiades  was  reclining 
after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning  wool 
by  his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber. 
Being  a  brave  and  powerful  man,  he  started  up, 
seized  his  sword,  and  mortally  wounded  Kephiso- 
d6rus  in  the  throat ;  a  desperate  struggle  then  en- 
sued between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow 
doorway,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to 
approach.  At  length,  however,  Pelopidas  over- 
threw and  killed  him,  after  w^hich  they  retired,  en- 
adopted,  and  which  carries  him  into  many  details  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  I  think  the  story,  of  the  conspirators 
having  been  introduced  in  female  attire,  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
It  is  borne  out  by  the  exact  analogy  of  what  Herodotus  tells  us  re- 
specting Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  prince  of  Macedonia  (Herod. 
V.  20). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10,  11;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat. 
c.  31.  p.  597.  Polysenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives  a  story  with  many  different  cir- 
cumstances, yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas  in  female  attire  killed 
the  Spartan  general.  The  story  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  6, 10), 
though  he  names  both  Thebes  and  Archias,  can  hardly  refer  to  this 
event. 

It  is  Plutarch  however  who  mentions  the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the 
archon  at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious  Theban  custom  that 'the  archon 
during  his  year  of  office  never  left  out  of  his  hand  the  consecrated 
spear.  As  a  Boeotian  bom,  Plutarch  was  doubtless  familiar  with  these 
old  customs. 

From  what  other  authors  Plutarch  copied  the  abundant  details  of  this 
revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he  interweaves  in  the  Ufe  of  Pelopidas  and 
in  the  treatise  called  De  Genio  Socratis — we  do  not  know.  Some  critics 
suppose  him  to  have  borrowed  from  Dionysod6rus  and  Anaxis — Boeo- 
tian historians  whose  work  comprised  this  period,  but  of  whom  not  a 
single  fragment  is  preserved  (see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsec.  ed.  Didot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  84). 
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joining  the  wife  with  threats  to  remain  silent,  and 
closing  the  door  after  them  with  peremptory  com- 
mands that  it  should  not  be  again  opened.  They 
then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypat6s,  whom  they 
slew  while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof \ 

The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  Phyiudaa 
in  Thebes  having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  pSion,  and 
proceeded  with   the   conspirators   to   the   prison,  p^o^cre?" 
Here  the  gaoler,  a  confidential  agent  in  the  oppres-  J^'JJJJ®'*" 
sions  of  the  deceased  governors,  hesitated  to  admit  many  other 

citizens 

him ;  but  was  slain  by  a  sudden  thrust  with  his  appear  in 
spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free  admission  to  all.     To  "^' 
liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  for  the  most  part 
men  of  kindred  politics  with  the  conspirators — to 
furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle-spoils 
hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to 
range  them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Am- 
phion — were   the   next  proceedings ;   after  which 
they  began  to  feel  some  assurance  of  safety  and 
triumph^.     Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas,  apprised     * 
of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who  appeared 
in  arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause ; 
while  proclamation  was  everywhere  made  aloud, 

>  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  9;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  11,  12;  and  De  Gen.  Socr. 
p.  597  I>-F.  Here  again  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  differ ;  the  latter  re- 
presents that  Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of  Leontiades  vnthoui  Phyl- 
jddas — ^which  appears  to  me  altogether  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about  the  defence  of  Leontiades  and  his 
personal  conflict  with  Pelopidas,  which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  So  brave 
a  man  as  Leontiades,  awake  and  sober,  would  not  let  himself  be  slain 
without  a  defence  dangerous  to  assailants.  Plutarch,  in  another  place, 
singles  out  the  death  of  Leontiades  as  the  marking  circumstance  of  the 
whole  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  most  impressive  to  Pelopidas  (Plu- 
tarch— Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum — p.  1099  A-£.). 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  8;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12;  De  Gen.  Socr. 
p.  698  B. 
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through  heralds^  that  the  despots  were  slain — that 
Thebes  was  free — and  that  all  Thebans  who  valued 
freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the  market-place. 
There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many  trum- 
peters who  had  come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
the  approaching  festival  of  the  Herakleia.     Hippo- 
sthenidas  engaged  these  men  to  blow  their  trumpets 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  everywhere 
to  excite  the  citizens  to  arms^ 
Univcmi         Although  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the 
theditons  prevalent  feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do— 
^Lng       yet  so  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became 
wheS^the     ^i^^^wn,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  patri- 
cvcnt  was    qi\q  enthusiasm  among  the  majority  of  the  citizens*. 
General       Both  horscmeu  and  hoplites  hastened  in  arms  to 
the^marketu  the  agora.    Here  for  the  first  time  since  the  Seizure 
Pciopidas,    of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  a  formal  assembly  of 
chJl^J^n  m  *^®  Theban  people  was  convened,  before  which  Pelo- 
filSt^Bceo!    P^^^s  ^^^  ^*^  fellow-conspirators  presented  them- 
tarchs.        sclvcs.    The  pricsts  of  the  city  crowned  them  with 
wreaths,  and  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  local 
gods ;  while  the  assembly  hailed  them  with  acclama- 
tions of  delight  and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one 
voice  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  Charon,  as  the  first 

1  This  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
(De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  34.  p.  598  D.). 

The  Orchomenian  Inscriptions  in  Boeckh's  Collection  record  the 
prizes  given  to  these  l^akmytcTal  or  trumpeters  (see  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  1684,  1685,  &c.). 

'  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the  consummation  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  welcomed  in  Thebes — and  the  ardour  with  which  the  citizens 
turned  out  to  support  it  by  armed  force — is  attested  by  Xenophon,  no 
very  willing  witness — Hellen.  v.  4,  9.  rircl  d*  fffM€pa  tjv  koL  <fmv€p6v  fjv 
rh  y(y€Vfiix€vov,  rayy  ^j)   koX  o«  tSfrXirai  km  oi  UrvfU  <rvv  rols  &rr\oif 
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renewed  Boeotarchs^  The  revival  of  this  title,  which 
had  been  dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was 
in  itself  an  event  of  no  mean  significance ;  implying 
not  merely  that  Thebes  had  waked  up  again  into 
freedom,  but  that  the  Boeotian  confederacy  also 
had  been,  or  would  be,  restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  ^^g^^* 
the  conspirators  to  Attica  to  communicate  their  to«from 
success ;  upon  which  all  the  remaining  exiles,  with  syrapathi- 
the  two  Athenian  generals  privy  to  the  plot  and  aui^. 
a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  or  corps  francs,  all  uleTpar- 
of  whom  were  ready  on  the  borders  awaiting  the  Krdmeia— 
summons — flocked  to  Thebes  to  complete  the  work.  *^®y  ?^"** 

*  for  rcin- 

The  Spartan  generals,  on  their  side  also,  sent  to  forcemcnta. 
Platpea  and  Thespiae  for  aid.  During  the  whole 
night,  they  had  been  distracted  and  alarmed  by  the 
disturbance  in  the  city  ;  lights  showing  themselves 
here  and  there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  shouts 
for  the  recent  success*.  Apprised  speedily  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  orders,  they  knew  not 
whom  to  trust  or  to  consult,  while  they  were  doubt- 
less beset  by  affrighted  fugitives  of  the  now  defeated 
party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the  Kadmeia  for 
safety.  They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in  their  ^ 

favour  from  the  forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  But 
these  forces  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the 
city-gate  ;  being  vigorously  charged,  as  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly- mustered  Theban 
cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss.  The  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left 

>  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  598  E.;  Pelop.  c.  12. 
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without  support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  city 
reinforced  by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary 
volunteers  \ 
Peiopidas  Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs 
^hebans  fouud  theiuselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed 
•tOTm^he*  citizens,  full  of  devoted  patriotism  and  unanimous  in 
th^Lacc""  ^^^^°S  '^®  recent  revolution.  They  availed  them- 
demonian    sclvcs  of  this  first  burst  of  fcrvour  to  prepare  for 

garrison 

capitulate  stormiug  the  Kadmeia  without  delay,  knowing  the 
missS— '"  importance  of  forestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.  And 
thc'^gM-  *^®  citizens  were  already  rushing  up  to  the  assault — 
bMiTare*^^  proclamation  being  made  of  large  rewards  to  those 
pattodeath  who  should  first  force  their  way  in — when  the  Lace- 
go  away  daemouiau  commander  sent  proposals  for  a  capitu* 
tbcm.^The  latiou*.  Uudisturbcd  egress  from  Thebes,  with  the 
iSTsurrcn.  ^onours  of  war,  being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  by 
dcredthe     oath,  the  Kadmeia  was  then  surrendered.     As  the 

Kadmeia  is  ' 

put  to  Spartans  were  marching  out  of  the  gates,  many 
th^  Spi^.  Thebans  of  the  defeated  party  came  forth  also.  But 
against  these  latter  the  exasperation  of  the  victors 
was  so  ungovernable,  that  several  of  the  most  odious 
were  seized  as  they  passed,  and  put  to  death ;  in 
some  cases,  even  their  children  along  with  them. 
And   more  of  them  would  have  been   thus   dis- 

'  Xenophon  expressly  mentions  that  the  Athenians  who  were  invited 
to  come,  and  who  actually  did  come,  to  Thebes,  were  the  two  generals  and 
the  volunteers ;  all  of  whom  were  before  privy  to  the  plot  and  were  in 
readiness  on  the  borders  of  Attica — rovs  irpds  tol£  6 pio is  *A&rivaiav 
Koi  Tovs  bvo  T&v  oTpaTTiywv — ol  ^ABrfvaiot  aTTo  r&v  6piav  rfdrj  irapija-ap 
(Hellen.  v.  4,  9,  10). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  11.  Trpotrifiakov  trphs  rriv  dKpdndkiv — r^i' 
irpo6vfiiau  tS>v  irpoiri6vT<ov  dirdvriav  €o>p<DU,  &c. 

Diodorus,  xt.  25.  tfrrttra  rovs  iroklras  tm  rrfv  iKtvStpicof  napoKa- 
'k€(ravT€s  (the  successful  Theban  conspirators,Pelopidaa,&c.)  <rvvipyovs 
€<rxov  dnavras  rovs  Brf^aiovs, 


tans. 
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patched,  had  not  the  Athenian  auxiliaries,  with 
generous  anxiety,  exerted  every  effort  to  get  them 
out  of  sight  and  put  them  into  8afety\  We  are 
not  told — nor  is  it  certain — that  these  Thebans 
were  protected  under  the  capitulation.  Even  had 
they  been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might 
still  have  prevailed  against  them.  Of  the  three 
harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  without 
a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily 
fined  and  banished,  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta^. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  fortifications  of  the  Kad- 
meia were,  nor  how  far  it  was  provisioned.  But 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these  oflScers  were  con- 
sidered to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian 
arms,  by  making  no  attempt  to  defend  it ;  when  we 
recollect  that  hardly  more  than  Tour  or  five  days 
would  be  required  to  procure  adequate  relief  from 
home — and  that  forty-three  years  afterwards,  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  maintained 
itself  against  the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than 
fourteen  days,  until  the  return  of  Alexander  from 
lUyria^.  The  first  messenger  who  brought  news  to 
Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at  Thebes, 
appears  to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  12. 

a  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13 ;  Diodor.  xv.  2?. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  13)  augments  the  theatrical  effect  by  laying 
that  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  on  its  retreat,  actually  met  at  Megara 
the  reinforcements  under  King  Kleombrotus,  which  had  advanced  thus 
far,  on  their  march  to  reheve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is  highly  impro- 
bable. The  account  of  Xenophon  intimates  clearly  that  the  Kadmeia 
was  surrounded  on  the  next  morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  first  moment  of  distraction  and 
despair,  without  even  standing  an  assault. 

'  Arrian,  i.  6. 
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that  the  garrisoD  had  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  aad 
was  in  full  retreat,  with  a  train  of  Theban  exiles 
from  the  defeated  party*. 

This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric 

^  In  recounting  this  revolution  at  Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Athenians  in  regard  to  it,  I  have  followed  Xenophon  almost  entirely. 

Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with  Xenophon  in  stating  that  the 
Theban  exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes  by  night,  partly  through 
the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians  (avvtfrtkafiofMfviav  r»y  *ABTjvauiiv) — 
slew  the  rulers — called  the  citizens  to  freedom  next  morning,  finding  all 
hearty  in  the  cause — and  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the  1500  Lacedae- 
monians and  Peloponnesians  in  the  Kadmeia. 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement,  Diodorus  states  what  followed,  in 
a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xenophon ;  thus  (he  tells  us) — 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  instant  intelhgence  to  Sparta  of 
what  had  happened,  with  request  for  a  reinforcement.  The  Thebans 
at  once  attempted  to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  both  of  killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that  they  might  not  be  able 
to  take  the  fort  before  reinforcement  should  come  from  Sparta,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  ask  for  aid,  reminding  the  Athenians  that 
they  (the  Thebans)  had  heljied  to  emancipate  Athens  from  the  Thirty, 
and  to  restore  the  democracy  {v7rofUfivrj<rKovT€s  fup  ori  Koi  avroi 
(TvyKarrfyayov  t6v  bfjfiov  r&v  *A6r}wutav  Koff  tv  K€up6p  vw6  roiw 
rptaKovra  tcoTfdovXMjcrav).  The  Athenians,  partly  from  desire  to  re- 
quite this  favour,  partly  from  a  wish  to  secure  the  Thebans  as  aUies 
against  Sparta,  passed  a  public  vote  to  assist  them  forthwith.  Demo- 
phon  the  general  got  together  5000  hoplites  and  500  horsemen,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thebes  on  the  next  day ;  and  all  the  remaining 
population  were  prepared  to  follow,  if  necessary  (iravdi/fMi).  All  the 
other  cities  in  Boeotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes,  too — so  that  there 
was  assembled  there  a  large  force  of  12,000  hoplites  and  2000  horse- 
men. This  imited  force,  the  Athenians  being  among  them,  assaulted 
the  Kadmeia  day  and  night,  relieving  each  other;  but  were  repelled 
with  great  loss  of  killed  and  wounded.  At  length  the  garrison  found 
themselves  without  provisions ;  the  Spartans  were  tardy  in  sending  re- 
inforcement; and  sedition  broke  out  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  who 
formed  the  far  larger  part  of  the  garrison.  These  Peloponnesians,  refusing 
to  fight  longer,  insisted  upon  capitulating;  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
governor  was  obliged  perforce  to  do,  though  both  he  and  the  Spartans 
along  with  him  desired  to  hold  out  to  the  death.  The  Kadmeia  was 
accordingly  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  went  back  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  from  Sparta  arrived  only  a  little  too 
late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by  Diodorus  are  not  only  completely 
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sbock  upon  the  Grecian  world.     With  a  modern  Powerful 

1  1  ••  r    1        r  t       1  .,.      sensation 

reader,  the  assassination  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  produced 
houses  and  at  the  banquet,  raises  a  sentiment  of  ddent*'"' 

throughout 
different  from  Xenophon,  but  irreooncileable  with  his  conception  of  the  *^®  Grecian 
event.    We  must  reject  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Now^  Xenophon  is  not  merely  the  better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is 
in  this  case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral  probabihties  of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athenians  as  having  dispatched  by  public 
vote,  assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  requite  the  assistance  which  the 
Thebans  had  before  sent  to  restore  the  Athenian  democracy  against  the 
Thirty.  Now  this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  The  Thebans  had  n^rtfr 
sent  any  assistance,  positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasybiilus  and  the 
Athenian  democrats  against  the  Thirty.  They  had  assisted  Thrasybulus 
underhand,  and  without  any  pubUc  government-act;  and  they  had  refused 
to  serve  along  with  the  Spartans  against  him.  But  they  never  sent  any 
force  to  help  him  against  the  Thirty.  Consequently,  the  Athenians 
could  not  now  have  sent  any  public  force  to  Thebes,  in  requital  for  a 
similar  favour  done  before  by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a  formal  vote,  sent  a  large  pubUc  army, 
and  taken  vigorous  part  in  several  bloody  assaidts  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  in  the  Kadmeia — this  would  have  been  the  most  flagrant  and 
unequivocal  commencement  of  hostiUties  against  Sparta.  No  Spartan 
envoys  could,  after  that,  have  gone  to  Athens,  and  stayed  safely  in  the 
house  of  the  Proxenus — as  we  know  from  Xenophon  that  they  did. 
Besides — the  story  of  Sphodrias  (presently  to  be  recounted)  proves  di- 
stinctly that  Athens  was  at  peace  with  Sparta,  and  had  committed  no 
act  of  hostility  against  her,  for  three  or  four  months  at  least  after  the 
revolution  at  Thebes.  It  therefore  refutes  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  public  Athenian  force 
under  Demophon,  aiding  in  the  attack  of  the  Kadmeia.  Strange  to 
say — Diodorus  himself,  three  chapters  afterwards  (xv.  29),  relates  this 
story  about  Sphodrias,  just  in  the  same  manner  (with  little  difference) 
as  Xenophon ;  ushering  in  the  story  with  a  declaration,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  still  at  peace  with  Sparta,  and  forgetting  that  he  had  himself 
recounted  a  distinct  rupture  of  that  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken 
the  Athenian  public  completely  by  surprise  (though  some  few  Athenians 
were  privy  to  the  scheme),  because  it  was  a  scheme  which  had  no 
chance  of  succeeding  except  by  profound  secrecy.  Now,  that  the  Athe- 
nian public,  hearing  the  news  for  the  first  time — having  no  positive  act 
to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear  her 
power — ^having  had  no  previous  circumstances  to  work  them  up,  or 
prepare  them  for  any  dangerous  resolve — should  identify  themselves  at 
once  with  Thebes,  and  provoke  war  with  Sparta  in  the  impetuous  man- 
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repugnaDce  which  withdraws  his  attention  from  the 
other  features  of  this  memorable  deed.     Now  an 

Der  stated  by  Diodorus — ^this  is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently  impro- 
bable, requiring  good  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Diodorus  to  be  true — what  reasonable 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the  erroneeus  version  which  we  read  in 
Xenophon?  The  facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict  most  pointedly 
with  his  philo-Laconian  partialities ;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lace- 
diemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a  handful  of  exiles;  still  more,  the 
whole  story  of  Sphodrias  and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xenophon  to  be  true — and  we  can  give 
a  very  plausible  explanation  how  the  erroneous  version  in  Diodorus 
arose.  A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta, 
the  Athenians  really  did  enter  heartily  into  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  and 
sent  a  large  public  force  (indeed  5000  hoplites,  the  same  number  as 
those  of  Demophon,  according  to  Diodorus,  c.  32)  to  assist  her  in  re- 
pelling Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  army.  It  is  by  no  means  unnatural 
that  their  pubUc  vote  and  expedition  undertaken  about  July  378  b.c. — 
should  have  been  erroneously  thrown  back  to  December  379  b.c.  The 
Athenian  orators  were  fond  of  boasting  that  Athens  had  saved  the  The- 
bans  from  Sparta ;  and  this  might  be  said  with  some  truth,  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered  afterwards.  Isokrates  (Or.  xiv. 
Plataic.s.  31)  makes  this  boast  in  general  terms;  but  Deinarchus  (cont. 
Demosthen.  s.  40)  is  more  distinct,  and  gives  in  a  few  words  a  version 
the  same  as  that  which  we  find  in  Diodorus ;  so  also  does  Aristeides,  in 
two  very  brief  allusions  (Panathen.  p.  172,  and  Or.  xxxviii.  Socialis, 
p.  486-498).  Possibly  Aristeides  as  well  as  Diodorus  may  have  copied 
from  Ephorus;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
mistake  out  of  which  their  version  grew. 

5.  Lastly,  Plutarch  mentions  nothing  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  regular  division  of  troops  under  Demophon  which 
Diodorus  asserts  to  have  aided  in  the  storming  of  the  Radmeia.  See 
Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socrat.  ad  fin.  Agesil.  c.  23 ;  Pelopid.  12,  13).  He 
intimates  only,  as  Xenophon  does,  that  there  were  some  Athenian 
volunteers  who  assisted  the  exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Yitae  Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  &c.  p.  38-43)  discusses  this 
discrepancy  at  considerable  length,  and  cites  the  opinion  of  various 
German  authors  in  respect  to  it,  with  none  of  whom  I  altogether  concur. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper  solution  is,  to  reject  altogether  (as 
belonging  to  a  later  time)  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  respecting  the 
public  vote  at  Athens,  and  the  army  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Thebes 
under  Demophon ;  and  to  accept  the  more  credible  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  which  ascribes  to  Athens  a  reasonable  prudence,  and  great  fear 
of  Sparta — qualities  such  as  Athenian  orators  would  not  be  disposed 
to  boast  of.    According  to  that  narrative,  the  question  about  sending 
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ancient  Greek  not  only  had  no  such  repugnance, 
but  sympathised  with  the  complete  revenge  for  the 
seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  death  of  Ismenias  ; 
while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extraordinary  per- 
sonal daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — the  skilful 
forecast  of  the  plot — and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by 
a  force  so  contemptibly  small,  of  a  government 
which  the  day  before  seemed  unassailable  \  It  de- 
serves note  that  we  here  see  the  richest  men  in 
Thebes  undertaking  a  risk,  single-handed  and  with 
their  own  persons,  which  must  have  appeared  on  a 
reasonable  estimate  little  less  than  desperate.  From 
the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to  the 
end  of  free  Hellenism,  the  rich  Greek  strips  in  the 
palaestra^,  and  exposes  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a. 
soldier  like  the  poorest  citizens ;  being  generally 
superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily  efficiency. 

As  the  revdlution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  it  alters  the 
Grecian  mind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ^^e^and 
accomplished,  so  by  its  positive  effects  it  altered  *f  g*^"'® 
forthwith  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece.     The  empire. 
empire  of  Sparta,  far  from  being  undisputed  and 
nearly  universal  over  Greece,  is  from  henceforward 
only  maintained  by  more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at 
length  it  is  completely  overthrown^ . 

Athenians  to  aid  in  stonning  the  Kadmeia  could  hardly  have  been 
tabmitted  for  public  discussion,  since  that  citadel  was  surrendered  at 
once  by  the  intimidated  garrison. 

^  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  against  the 
government  of  Thebes,  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  by  which 
Evagoras  got  into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the  previous  despot  (Isokrates, 
Or.  iz.  Evagor.  s.  34). 

'  See,  in  illustration  of  Greek  sentiment  on  this  point,  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  19 ;  and  Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  i.  28. 

*  If  indeed  we  could  believe  Isokrates,  speaking  through  the  mouth 
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Indignation 
in  Sparta 
at  the  revo- 
lution of 
Thebes— a 
Spartan 
army  sent 
forth  at 
once,  under 
King  Kle- 
ombrotus. 
He  retires 
from  BoBO- 
tia  without 
achieving 
anything. 


The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  in- 
flamed both  the  Ephors,  and  the  miso-Theban  Age- 
siiaus,  to  the  highest  pitch.  Though  it  was  then 
the  depth  of  winter  \  an  expedition  was  decreed 
forthwith  against  Thebes,  and  the  allied  contingents 
were  summoned.  Agesilaus  declined  to  take  the 
command  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  no  longer  liable 
to  compulsory  foreign  service.  But  this  (says  Xe- 
nophon^)  was  not  his  real  reason.  He  was  afraid 
that  his  enemies  at  Sparta  would  say — "  Here  is 
Agesilaus  again  putting  us  to  expense,  in  order 
that  he  may  uphold  despots  in  other  cities  " — as  he 
had  just  done,  and  had  been  reproached  with  doing, 
at  Phlius ;  a  second  proof  that  the  reproaches 
against  Sparta  (which  I  have  cited  a  few  pages 
above  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates)  of  allying  herself 
with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with  foreigners  to 


of  a  Platsean,  it  would  seem  that  the  Thebans,  immediately  after  their 
revolution,  sent  an  humble  embassy  to  Sparta  deprecating  hostility,  en- 
treating to  be  admitted  as  allies,  and  promising  service,  even  against 
their  benefactors  the  Athenians,  just  as  devoted  as  the  deposed  govern- 
ment had  rendered ;  an  embassy  which  the  Spartans  haughtily  answered 
by  desiring  them  to  receive  back  their  exiles,  and  to  cast  out  the  assas- 
sins Pelopidas  and  his  comrailes.  )t  is  possible  that  the  Thebans  may 
have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of  escaping  Spartan  enmity ;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  they  made  any  such  promises  as  those  here  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  speedily  began  to  prepare  vigorously 
for  that  hostility  which  they  saw  to  be  approaching. 

See  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  31. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Platiean,  and  seems  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  nearly  all  the  topics  which  could  possibly  be  enforced, 
truly  or  falsely,  against  Thebes. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14.  fiaka  xf^H-^t^^f  Svtos, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13.  cu  rlbas  or«,  «i  arpaTfjyoiri,  Xefciai'  of  iroktrai, 
o>£  ^Ayrjo'tKaos,  oircor  fioTf$Tj(rtt€  rots  rvpavvois,  irpayfiara  rfj  ir6X€ 
iraptxoi'     Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24. 
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put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even  in 
Sparta  herself.  Accordingly  Kleombrotus  the  other 
king  of  Sparta  took  the  command.  He  had  re- 
cently succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis,  and  had 
never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isth-  ^^'  ^'^^' 
mus  of  Corinth  through  Megara  to  Platsea,  cutting  Sf^^S' 
to  pieces  an  outpost  of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  ^y  *^«. 
of  the  prisoners  set  free  by  the  recent  revolution,  who  frootier— 
had  been  placed  for  the  defence  of  the  intervening  Athens- 
mountain  pass.     From  Plataea  he  went  forward  to  tioifofthe 
Thespise,  and  from  thence  to  Kynoskephalae  in  the  ^un  g«ne- 
Theban  territory,  where  he  lay  encamped  for  sixteen  r^  ^^ 
days ;  after  which  he  retreated  toThespiae.     It  ap-  edthccn- 
pears  that  he  did  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  Peiopidas. 
was  the  subject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  who 
are  said  to  have  even  doubted  whether  he  was  really 
and  earnestly  hostile  to  Thebes.   Perhaps  the  exiles, 
with  customary  exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to 
hope  that  they  could  provoke  a  rising  in  Thebes,  if 
he  would  only  come  near.     At  any  rate  the  bad 
weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to 
action ;  since  in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus 
through  Kreusis  and  Mgosiheudd  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could  not  proceed 
without  leaving   their  shields  and   coming   back 
afterwards  to  fetch  them.     Kleombrotus  did  not 
quit  Boeotia,  however,  without  leaving  Sphodrias  as 
harmost  at  Thespiae,  with  one-third  of  the  entire 
army,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting  vigorously 
against  the  Thebans ». 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  16-18. 
VOL.  X.  K 
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The  army  of  Kleombrotus,  in  its  march  from 
Megara  to  Plataea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of 
Attica ;  causing  so  much  alarm  to  the  Athenians, 
that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a  body  of  peltasts, 
to  guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  road 
through  Eleutherae  into  Boeotia.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  touched 
Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of 
Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between  394  and  388  b.c.) 
since  the  retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in  404  b.c; 
furnishing  a  proof  of  the  exposure  of  the  country, 
such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian  mind  all  the  ter- 
rible recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of 
this  alarm — and  seemingly  while  Kleombrotus  was 
still  with  his  army  at  Thespiae  or  Kynoskephalae, 
close  on  the  Athenian  frontier — that  three  Lacedae- 
monian envoys,  Etymokl6s  and  two  others,  arrived 
at  Athens  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  taken 
by  the  two  Athenian  generals  and  the  Athenian 
volunteers,  in  concerting  and  aiding  the  enterprise 
of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  So  overpowering 
was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were 
both  of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The 
first  of  them  was  condemned  and  executed ;  the 
second,  profiting  by  this  warning  (since,  pursuant 
to  the  psephism  of  Kanndnus^  the  two  would  be 
put  on  trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  against  him*.     These  two 

>  See  Vol.  VIII.  of  thi«  History,  Ch.  Ixiv.  p.  267— about  the  psephism 
of  Kanndnus. 
«  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  19;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  14. 
Xenophon  mentions  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens,  but  does 
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generals  had  been  unquestionably  guilty  of  a  grave 
abuse  of  their  official  functions.  They  had  brought 
the  state  into  public  hazard,  not  merely  without 
consulting  the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even  without 
taking  the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten.  Ne- 
vertheless the  severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
indicates  the  alarm,  as  well  as  the  displeasure, 
of  the  general  body  of  Athenians  ;  while  it  served  as 
a  disclaimer  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  of  all  political 
connection  with  Thebes^ 

Even    before   the   Lacedaemonian    envoys    had  »c.  378. 

not  expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to  demand  reparation  for  the  con-    « 
duct  of  these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers.    1  cannot  doubt  however 
that  the  £act  was  so ;  for  m  those  times,  there  were  no  resident  envoys — 
none  hut  envoys  sent  on  special  missions. 

^  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  these  two  generals  has  served  as  the 
goundwork  for  harsh  reproach  against  the  Athenian  democracy.  Wachs- 
muth  (Hellen.  Alterth.  i.  p.  654)  denounces  it  as  "a  judicial  horror,  or 
abomination"— ein  Greul-gericht."  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brice,  &c.  p.  44,  45)  says — "  Quid?  quia  invasionem  Lacediemoniorum 
viderant  in  Boeotiam  feu;tam  esse,  non  puduit  cos,  damnare  imperatores 

quorum  facta  suis  decretis  comprobaverant  ?  " "  Igitur  banc 

illius  facinoris  excusationem  habebimus :  Rebus  quee  a  Thebanis  age- 
bantnr  (t.  e.  by  the  propositions  of  the  Thebans  seeking  peace  from 
Sparta,  and  trying  to  get  enrolled  as  her  allies — alleged  by  Isokrates, 
which  I  have  noticed  above  as  being,  in  my  judgement,  very  inaccu- 
rately recorded)  cognitis,  Athenienses,  quo  enusius  subveneremt,  eo  majore 

pfxnitentid  perculsi  sunt Sed  tantum  abfuit  ut  sibimet  irasceren- 

tur,  ut,  e  more  Athenietmvm,  punirentur  qui  perfecerant  id  quod  turn 
popukts  exoptaoerat.'* 

The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Rehdantz,  &c.  assume  as  matter  of  fact, — 
1 .  That  the  Athenians  had  passed  a  formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly 
to  send  assistance  to  Thebes,  under  two  generals,  who  accordingly  went 
out  in  command  of  the  army  and  performed  their  instructions.  2.  That 
the  Athenians,  becoming  afterwards  repentant  or  terrified,  tried  and 
condemned  these  two  generals  for  having  executed  the  commission  en- 
trusted to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  grounds  (in  a  previous  note)  for  believing  that 
the  first  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect ;  the  second,  as  dependent  on 
it,  will  therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to  single  out  a  portion  of  each  of 

k2 
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quitted  Athens,  however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden 
and  memorable,  completely  altered  the  Athenian 
temper.      The  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Sphodrias 

tbe  two  inctmsistent  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Diodonu,  and  blend 
tbem  togetber  in  a  way  wbieb  contradicts  botb. 

Thus,  tbey  take  from  Diodorus  tbe  allegation,  tbat  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Thebes  by  public  vote  a  large  army  which,  fought  along  with 
the  Thebans  against  the  Kadmeia — an  allegation  which,  not  only  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Xenophon,  but  which  his  narrative  plainly,  though  indi- 
rectly, excludes. 

Next,  tbey  take  from  Xenophon  tbe  allegation,  that  the  Athenians 
tried  and  condemned  the  two  generals  who  were  acoomphces  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Mellon  agauist  the  Theban  rulers— ro>  dvo»  arparriyQ^,  ot 
avinf7n(TTd<rBrfv  r^v  tov  MeWcavos  tnl  rovt  trtpl  A€ovnadfjv  iiravdaraartp 
(v.  4,  19).  Now  the  mention  of  these  two  generals  follows  naturally 
and  consistently  in  Xenophon,  He  had  before  told  us  that  there  were 
two  out  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  both  assisted  underhand  in  or- 
ganizing the  plot,  and  afterwards  went  with  the  volunteers  to  Thebes. 
But  it  cannot  be  fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  who  never  says 
a  word  about  this  condemnation  by  the  Athenians — nor  ever  mentions 
any  two  Athenian  generals,  at  all.  He  tells  us  that  tbe  Athenian  army 
which  went  to  Thebes  was  commanded  by  Demopbon ;  he  notices  no 
colleague  whatever.  He  says  in  general  words,  that  the  conspiracy  was 
organized  "  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Athenians "  {wtffntkafiofupwp 
'A^yaiW) ;  not  sa3ring  a  word  about  any  two  generals  as  espedaUy 
active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Rehdantz  take  it  for  granted,  most  gratuitously, 
that  these  two  condemned  generals  (mentioned  by  Xenophon  and  not 
by  Diodorus)  are  identical  with  Demopbon  and  another  colleague,  com- 
manders of  an  army  which  went  out  by  public  vote  (mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus and  not  by  Xenophon). 

The  narratives  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each  other.  We  have  to  make  our 
option  between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of  Xenophon,  for  reasons  pre- 
viously given.  But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of  Diodorus,  he  ought  then 
to  reject  altogether  the  story  of  the  condemnation  of  the  two  Athenian 
generals  {who  nowhere  appear  in  Diodorus),  and  to  suppose  that  Xeno- 
phon was  miunformed  upon  that  point,  as  upon  the  other  facts  of  the 
case. 

Tbat  the  two  Athenian  generals  (assuming  the  Xenophontic  narrative 
as  true)  should  be  tiied  and  punished,  when  the  consequences  of  their 
unauthorised  proceeding  were  threatening  to  come  with  severity  upon 
Athens — ^appears  to  me  neither  improbable  nor  unreasonable.  Those 
who  are  shocked  by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  will  do  well  to  read 
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(whom  Kleombrotus  had  left  at  Thespiw  to  prose-  Attempt  of 
cute  the  war  against  Thebes),  being  informed  that  fromThes- 
Peiraeus  on  its  land  side  was  without  gates  or  night  prise^thr' 
watch — since  there  was  no  suspicion  of  attack —  f ^t-  ^^ 
conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  it  by  a  night-march  ^^^'  ^^ 
from  Thespise,  and  thus  of  mastering  at  one  stroke 
the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  naval  resources 
of  Athens.     Putting  his  troops  under  march  one 
evening  after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on 
reaching  the   Peirseus   the   next   morning    before 
day-light.     But   his  reckoning  proved  erroneous. 
Morning  overtook  him  when  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis ;  from 
whence,  as  it  was  useless  to  proceed  farther,  he 
turned  back  and  retreated  to  Thespiae ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  Different 
not  ill  conceived.  Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  com-  ttons  put 
petent  to  organise  and  execute  movements  as  rapid  Xmpt" 
as  those  of  Brasidas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  JJe  d«u° 
might   not   have   succeeded ;   in  which   case   the  ?*?^ 

the  remarks  which  the  Lacechemoniaii  envoys  make  (Xen.  Hellen. 
V.  4,  23)  on  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to  another — ^whoever  believes  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  in  preference  to  that  of  Xenophon^  ought  to  re- 
gard the  execution  of  those  two  Lacedaemonian  commanders  who  sur- 
rendered the  Kadmeia  as  exceedingly  cruel.  According  to  Diodorus, 
these  officers  had  done  everything  which  brave  men  could  do ;  they 
had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled  many  attacks,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  farther  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  among  their  garrison. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority  of  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  over 
that  of  Diodorus.  According  to  the  former,  these  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders surrendered  the  Kadmeia  without  any  resistance  at  all.  Their 
condemnation,  like  that  of  the  Athenian  two  generals,  becomes  a  matter 
easy  to  understand  and  explain. 
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whole  face  of  the  war  would  have  been  changed, 
since  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  once  masters  of  Pei- 
raeus,  both  could  and  would  have  maintained  the 
place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices,  which  no 
one  ever  commends  until  it  has  been  successfully 
consummated — "consihum  quod  non  potest  laudari 
nisi  peractum\"  As  it  failed,  it  has  been  consi- 
dered, by  critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries,  not 
merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a  fault,  and  its  author 
Sphodrias  as  a  brave  man,  but  singularly  weak  and 
hot-headed^.  Without  admitting  the  full  extent  of 
this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his  present  aggression 
grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the  glory 
which  Phoebidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  trans- 
ient displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquired  by 
seizing  the  Kadmeia.  That  Sphodrias  received 
private  instructions  from  Kleombrotus  (as  Diodorus 
states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved ;  while  the  sus- 
picion, intimated  by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad, 
that  he  was  wrought  upon  by  secret  emissaries  and 
bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 

»  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  38. 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  32)  the  remark  of  Sextus  Pompey 
to  his  captain  Menas,  when  the  hitter  asked  his  permission  to  cut  the 
eahles  of  the  ship,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were  dining  on  hoard, 
and  to  seize  their  persons — "  I  cannot  permit  any  such  thing ;  but  you 
ought  to  have  done  it  without  asking  my  permission."  A  reply  £uni- 
liar  to  the  readers  of  Shakspeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

'  Kalhsthenes,  FVag.  2,  ed.  Didot,  apud  Harpokration.  v.  t<f>obpias ; 
Diodor.  xv.  29 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24. 
The  miscalculation  of  Sphodrias  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  his 
march  to  Peireeus  is  not  worse  than  other  mistakes  which  Polybius  (in 
a  very  instructive  discourse,  ix.  12,  20,  seemingly  extracted  from  his 
lost  commentaries  on  Tactics)  recounts  as  having  been  committed  by 
various  other  able  commanders. 
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altogether  improbable^;  and  seems  merely  an  hy- 
pothesis suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act — 
which  were  such,  that  if  bis  enemies  had  bribed 
him,  he  could  not  have  served  them  better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  ^^^ 
Thriasian  plain  was  communicated  shortly  after  day-  ^uccd  at 
break  at  Athens,  where  it  excited  no  less  terror  than  by  the  at- 
surprise.  Everyman  instantly  put  himself  under  arms  s^i^ai. 
for  defence  ;  but  news  soon  arrived  that  the  invader  SmJ2S^ 
had  retired.    When  thus  reassured,  the  Athenians  5Xm** 
passed  from  fear  to  indignation.  The  Lacedaemonian  ^^^'^^*  ^« 
envoys,  who  were  lodging  at  the  house  of  Kallias 
the  proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under 
arrest  and  interrogated.    But  all  three  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  less  astonished^  and  not  less  exaspe- 

*  UtiBovai  r6v  cV  raig  Of ottuus  Apfuxrnlv  ^<f>ohpiap,  xPiy^*'"'^  b6vr€S, 
ht  virttnrrcvcro— Xenoph.  HeUen.  v.  4,  20 ;  Diodor.  xv.  29 ;  Plutarch^ 
Pelopid.  c.  14 ;  Plutarch^  Agesil.  c.  24,  25. 

Diodorus  affirms  private  orders  from  Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  mentioned  by  Xenophon — ^that  it  was  the 
Theban  leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed  Sphodrias — we  may  re- 
mark— 1.  That  the  plan  might  very  possibly  have  succeeded;  and  its 
success  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had  they  been  the 
instigators,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at  Athens  at 
the  same  time ;  which  they  certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the  Lace- 
diemonians  had  punished  Sphodrias,  no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
every  man  would  have  predicted,  that  assuming  the  scheme  to  fail,  they 
certainly  would  punish  him.  3.  The  strong  interest  taken  by  Agesikus 
afterwards  in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias,  and  the  high  encomium  which  he 
passed  on  the  general  character  of  the  latter — are  quite  consistent  with 
a  belief  on  his  part  that  Sphodrias  (like  Phoebidas)  may  have  done 
wrong  towards  a  foreign  city  from  over-ambition  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  But  if  Agesilaus  (who  detested  the  Thebans  beyond  measure) 
had  believed  that  Sphodrias  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  bribes 
from  them,  he  would  not  merely  have  been  disposed  to  let  justice  take 
its  course,  but  would  have  approved  and  promoted  the  condemnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen.  iii.  5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to 
the  Thebans  a  similar  reflnement  of  stratagem ;  seemingly  with  just  as 
little  cause. 
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rated,  by  the  march  of  Sphodrias,  than  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  ;  adding,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
that  had  they  been  really  privy  to  any  design  of 
seizing  the  Peirseus,  they  would  have  taken  care 
not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city,  and 
in  their  ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the 
proxenus,  where  of  course  their  persons  would 
be  at  once  seized.  They  concluded  by  assuring 
the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be 
indignantly  disavowed,  but  punished  capitally,  at 
Sparta.  And  their  reply  was  deemed  so  satisfac- 
tory,  that  they  were  allowed  to  depart ;  while  an 
Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  general  ^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias 
home  to  Sparta,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital 
charge.  So  much  did  he  himself  despair  of  his 
case,  that  he  durst  not  make  his  appearance ;  while 
the  general  impression  was,  both  at  Sparta  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be  condemned. 
Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and  undefended, 
he  was  acquitted,  purely  through  private  favour 
and  esteem  for  his  general  character.  He  was  of 
the  party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all  the  friends 
of  that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  as  he  was  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Agesilaus,  his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter  would 
declare  against  him,  and  bring  about  his  condem- 
nation. Nothing  saved  Sphodrias  except  the  pe- 
culiar intimacy  between  his  son  Kleonymus  and 
Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  mournful  im- 
portunity  of  Archidamus  induced  Agesilaus,  when 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24. 
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this  important  cause  was  brought  before  the  Senate 
of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his  judicial  conviction  and 
give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner — "To  be 
sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty ;  upon  that  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to 
death  a  man  like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and 
man,  has  stood  unblemished  in  all  Spartan  honour. 
Sparta  cannot  part  with  soldiers  like  Sphodrias  \'' 
The  friends  of  Agesilaus,  following  this  opinion 
and  coinciding  with  those  of  Kleombrotus,  ensured 
a  favourable  verdict.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Etymokl^s  himself,  who  as  envoy  at  Athens  had 
announced  as  a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be 
put  to  death — as  senator  and  friend  of  Agesilaus 
voted  for  his  acquittal*. 

This   remarkable  incident   (which  comes  to  us  compari- 
from  a  witness  not  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  S^w^fh"" 
personally  intimate   with  Agesilaus)    shows   how  ^^^^^^ 
powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at  Sparta  was  over- 
ruled  by  private  sympathy  and  interests — especially 
those  of  the  two  kings.     It  especially  illustrates 
what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  respecting 
the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  Spartan  harmosts 
and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress  was 

>  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  4,  32.     'EKtiPos  yt  CAyiyo-tXaor)  wpog  iravrat  6<rois 

dtCiXcicrai,  ravra  Xcyci'     Mij  ddiKtip  /Up  ^ff>obpia»  abvyarov  thai'  Buris 

.  futnroi,  vats  tc  i>v  Koi  iraiblvKos  Koi  rf^p,  iropra  ra  KoKa  iroiap  dicrcXco-r^ 

Xakfn6p  fJpai  toiovtop  avdpa  mroKTippvpcu'  rfjp  yap  Sirapn/v  Tx>ftovra>y 

d€iaBcu  oTparuorSp. 

Xenopbon  explains  at  some  length  (v.  4,  25-33)  and  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner,  both  the  relations  between  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus, 
and  the  appeal  of  Archidamus  to  his  father.  The  statement  has  all  the 
ahr  of  being  derived  from  personal  knowledge^  and  nothing  but  the 
fear  of  prolixity  hinders  me  from  giving  it  in  full. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25 ;  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22-32. 
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attainable  at  Sparta.  Here  was  a  case  where  not 
only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias  stood  confessed,  but 
in  which  also  his  acquittal  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  war  with  Athens.  If,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  was  over- 
ruled by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance 
was  there  of  any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  de- 
pendent city  or  an  injured  individual  against  the 
harmost  ?  The  contrast  between  Spartan  and  Athe- 
nian proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only  a  few 
days  before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at  the 
instance  of  Sparta,  their  two  generals  who  had 
without  authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban  exiles. 
In  so  doing,  the  Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the 
law  against  clear  official  misconduct — and  that,  too, 
in  a  case  where  their  sympathies  went  along  with 
the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a  war  with  Sparta 
was  stronger.  But  the  most  important  circum- 
stance to  note  is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither 
private  influence,  nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of 
overruling  the  sincere  judicial  conscience  of  a  nu- 
merous and  independent  dikastery. 
B.C.378.  The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must 

The  Athc    havc  been  well  known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at 

mans  de-  -r^it  •••/•j^ 

Clare  war  Sparta.  Eveu  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece,  the 
s^^and  sentence  was  denounced  as  iniquitous  ^  But  the 
Sia*^  Athenians,  who  had  so  recently  given  strenuous 
ej9ect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta  against  their 
own  generals,  were  stung  by  it  to  the  quick ;  and 
only  the  more  stung,  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary compliments  to  Sphodrias  on  which  the 
acquittal  was  made   to   turn.     They  immediately 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24. 
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contracted  hearty  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both 
by  land  and  sea.  After  completing  the  fortifications 
of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  future  attempt,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  new  ships  of  war  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  their  naval  ascendency  at  the  expense  of 
Sparta  ^ 

From  this  moment,  a  new  combination  began  in  Exertionsaf 
Grecian  politics.     The  Athenians  thought  the  mo-  form^new 
ment  favourable  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  ^*|jede! 
new  confederacy,  analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  ^Ji}^^f 
Delos,  formed  a  century  before ;  the  basis  on  which  <iency  of 
had  been  ultimately  reared  the  formidable  Athenian  Thei:ei 
empire,  lost  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  ^?as  a^* 
Towards  such  construction  there  was  so  far  a  ten-  ™®°*^^- 
dency,  that  Athens  had  already  a  small  body  of  ma- 
ritime allies ;  while  rhetors  like  Isokrates  (in  his 
Panegyrical  Discourse,  published  two  years  before) 
had  been  familiarising  the  pubhc  mind  with  larger 
ideas.     But  the  enterprise  was  now  pressed  with 
the  determination  and  vehemence  of  men  smarting 
under  recent  insult.  The  Athenians  had  good  ground 
to  build  upon ;  since,  while  the  discontent  against 
the  ascendency  of -Sparta  was  widely  spread,  the 
late  revolution  in  Thebes  had  done  much  to  lessen 
that  sentiment  of  fear  upon  which  such  ascendency 
chiefiy  rested.   To  Thebes,  the  junction  with  Athens 
was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly 
enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
new  confederacy*.     They  cheerfully  acknowledged 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  34-63. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  34  ;  Xen.  De  Vectigal.  v.  7 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv. 
(Plataic.)  s.  20,  23,  37 ;  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
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the  presidency  of  Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly 
or  expressly,  their  own  rights  as  presidents  of  the 
Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as  that  could  be  recon- 
stituted ;  which  re-constitution  was  at  this  moment 
desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the  Boeotian 
towns  were  now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under 
harmosts  and  oligarchies. 
AtheoB  The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the 

^"oy^to^^  principal  islands  and  maritime  cities  in  the^gean, 
in*he*^^  inviting  all  of  them  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and 
^8«an-  honourable  terms.  The  principles  were  in  the  main 
principles  the  samc  as  those  upon  which  the  confederacy  of 
the  new  Dclos  had  been  formed  against  the  Persians,  almost 
ilTfornSd^  a  century  before.  It  was  proposed  that  a  congress 
The  Athe-    ^(  dcDuties  should  meet  at  Athens,  one  from  each 

nians  tor-  *^  ' 

maUy  re-     city.  Small  as  well  as  great,  each  with  one  vote : 

noance  all 

pretensions  that  Athcus  should  be  president,  yet  each  individual 
properties'  city  autouomous ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be 
Atti^,  and  raised,  with  a  common  naval  force,  through  assess- 
abSS*^  ment  imposed  by  this  congress  upon  each,  and  ap- 
from  future  plied  as  the  same  authority  might  prescribe :  the 

Klenichies.    '^  ,  ..         i/?ja\^. 

general  purpose  bemg  detined  to  be,  maintenance  of 
freedom  and  security  from  foreign  aggression,  to 
each  confederate,  by  the  common  force  of  all.  Care 
was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  those  asso- 
ciations of  tribute  and  subjection  which  rendered 
the  recollection  of  the  former  Athenian  empire  un- 
popular ^  And  as  there  were  many  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who,  during  those  times  of  supremacy,  had 
been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  outsettlers  in  various 

*  The  contribution  was  now  called  avvra£is,  not  0dpof :  see  Isokrates, 
De  Pace,  s.  37-46 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7 ;  Harpokration,  v.  2vvr€i(is. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortimft  Athen.  p.  361.  ltr6ilnf(t>op  avroU  rrfv  'EXXdda 
KaT€<mj(rap, 
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dependencies,  but  had  been  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perties at  the  close  of  the  war — it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  pass  a  formal  decree  S  renouncing  and 
barring  all  revival  of  these  suspended  rights.     It 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  8.  47.  Koi  r«v  fietf  KTrjfidrcav  r^v 
v/icr/ptty  avTtfy  dirco-rijrc,  pcv\6fuvM  r^y  avfifxaxUuf  as  luylcmiv 
iroft^croi,  &C. 

Diodor.  zv.  28^  29.  *E^<^io-avro  dc  xal  ras  y€vofi€»as  KXripovx^af 
diroKaraa-Tfjtrai  rols  frpSrfpop  Kvpiois  y€yov6tri,  kclL  v6fiov  tlBtvro 
/jorfdiva  rSv^AOrfvcdmp  ytvipytiv  (kt6s  rrji  'ArriKrjr.  Aut  dc  ravttjs  rrjt 
tf>(Xa»6pc»irias  avoKrrfadixevoi  r^v  irapa  rois  'EXXi^triv  tSpoutv,  la-xypor^pav 
tiroifffroPTO  TTfv  Idiav  rfytpLoviav. 

Isokrates  and  Diodorus  speak  loosely  of  this  vote,  in  language  which 
might  make  us  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  distinct  restitution,  giving 
back  property  actually  enjoyed.  But  the  Atheniaos  had  never  actually 
regained  the  outlying  private  property  lost  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
though  they  had  much  desired  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes  that  a  fiivour- 
able  turn  of  circumstances  might  enable  them  to  effect  the  recovery. 
As  the  recovery,  if  effected,  would  be  at  the  cost  of  those  whom  they 
were  now  soUciting  as  allies,  the  public  and  formal  renunciation  of  such 
rights  was  a  measure  of  much  policy,  and  contributed  greatly  to  appease 
uneasiness  in  the  islands ;  though  in  point  of  fact  nothing  was  given  up 
except  rights  to  property  not  really  enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Athens,  recording  the 
original  Athenian  decree,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  mentioned 
in  my  text.  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.  It  stands, 
with  the  restorations''  of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a  portion  of  it  has 
been  found  in  tolerably  good  preservation),  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  work—"  Uber  die  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener — 
Verbesserungen  und  Nachtrage  zu  den  drei  Banden  der  Staats-haushal- 
tung der  Athener,"  p.  xx. 

'Awi  bk  "SavaiviKOV  ^pxovros  /i^  i(€ivai  firfre  IBla  prfre  btipoalq.  ^ABrj- 
vau»v  fujS^vX  fyKTrfo-aa-Oat  iv  rats  tSu  avixfiaxo^v  x^pais  firjTt  oik/ov  prjT€ 
X&ptov,  fifjre  frptafto^,  firfre  xmo6€yL€V€^,  fxr^Te  SXXt^  rpdn*^  firj^tvL  *Eav 
bf  Tis  ^vrfrai  rj  ktotcu  fj  riSrjTOt  rpdircf  dr^vpy  €^€ivai  r^  fiav\ofX€V<a  r£p 
avfifjMx&v  <^^vai  'irp6s  roits  avpedpovs  rcSy  avfifidxtop.  Ol  dc  (rvv€hpoi 
dfiFO'  -/icvoi  mobopTtdP  \t6  fitp  rfjfiiav  r^  <l>jjpaprt,  t6  Be  a[XXo  koip'\6p 
tura  r»p  avfifjMxoiP,  '£av  dc  ris  {jLff]  M  n-oKcfu^  cirl  roifs  irouia-apJpovs 
TTJp  avfifiaxiap,  fj  Karh  yr\p  ^  marh  6aKaa-a-ap,  fior^Bcw  *A6fjpaiovs  Koi  rovs 
avpifidxovs  Tovrois  icai  Korii  yrjp  icai  Kara  Bdkao'trav  iravrl  <r$€P€i  Kara  t6 
bvpaT6p,  *Ehp  Bi  ris  ttnij  fj  (inyln)<fiiaTj,  $  &px<ap  9  IBioiyrqs,  vapii  rddt  to 
y^tf(f>i<rfiA,  &s  Xvciy  ri  B(i  r&y  cV  r«pd€  r^  ^fj<fii(riiaTi  elprjfifpap,  vjrapxtTta 
fup  avrip  drtfup  €lpai,  Kal  ra  xP^f-^ff^  airrov  Bijfido'ia  tf<rr»  luu.  rrjs  dtov 
t6  hrtttKarop'  Kal  KpiPtaOa  ip  *A$ripalois  icai  rois  avfifAdxois  &S  BtaKv<ap 
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was  farther  decreed  that  henceforward  no  Athenian 
should  on  any  pretence  hold  property,  either  in 
house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of  any  one  of  the 
confederates ;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security 
for  money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  ac- 
quisition. Any  Athenian  infringing  this  law  was 
rendered  liable  to  be  informed  against  before  the 
synod  ;  who,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  were  to  deprive 
him  of  the  property — half  of  it  going  to  the  in- 
former, half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy 
now  proposed  by  Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for 
power,  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  the  He- 
rodotean  Deiokfis' — and  formally  ratified,  as  well 
by  the  Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
confederate  deputies  assembled  within  their  walls. 


rijv  (rvnfiaxio».     ZtfiJuovvTwv  d€  avr6v  Bapoi^  J)  ^vyg  ^>rov  *A&rjv(uot  Ka\ 
ol  <rvnfiaxoi  icpaTOv<n.     'Eap  d«  Bavdriif  '''^M^*  M  Ta<f>riTt»  €v  rj  *Attikj 

Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred  shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a  column  of  stone,  and  place  it  by 
the  side  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius ;  with  orders  to  the  Trea- 
surers of  the  Goddess  to  disburse  sixty  drachmas  for  the  cost  of  so 
doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to  this  Inscription  a  list  of  such  cities 
as  had  already  joined  the  confederacy,  together  with  certain  other  names 
added  afterwards,  of  cities  which  joined  subsequently.  The  Inscriptioii 
itself  directs  suchhst  to  be  recorded — tU  Bi  rfjv  frnjKrfv  ravrrfp  wetypd- 
f^iv  T&v  re  ova-»p  ir6Kt»p  avfifuixi^P  rh  ivSfurra,  Koi  ^ig  ^  ikx^i 
avfifJMXOf  ylyvrjrai. 

Unfortunately  M.  Boeckh  has  not  annexed  this  list,  which  moreover 
he  states  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  a  very  partial  and  fragmentary 
condition.  He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the  towns  of  Poieessa 
and  Kordsus  in  the  island  of  Reos— and  Antissa  and  £resus  in  Lesbos; 
all  four  as  autonomous  communities. 

*  Herodot.  i.  96.     *0  W,  oJa  Bfj  fivtwfAtvoi  dpx^p,  Wv£  re  koi  dUaios 
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The  formal  decree  and  compact  of  alliance  was  in- 
scribed on  a  stone  column  and  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  or  the  Liberator ; 
a  symbol,  of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accom* 
plished,  as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained 
against  Persia  and  other  enemies  \  Periodical  meet- 
ings of  the  confederate  deputies  were  provided  to 
be  held  (bow  often,  we  do  not  know)  at  Athens, 
and  the. synod  was  recognised  as  competent  judge 
of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged  with 
treason  against  the  confederacy.  To  give  fuller 
security  to  the  confederates  generally,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  original  compact,  that  if  any  Athenian 
citizen  should  either  speak,  or  put  any  question  to 
the  vote,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  that  document — he  should  be  tried  before 
the  synod  for  treason ;  and  that,  if  found  guilty,  he 
might  be  condemned  by  them  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment. 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  com- 
missioners in  the  first  organisation  of  the  confede- 
racy, and  in  the  dealings  with  those  numerous  cities 
whose  junction  was  to  be  won  by  amicable  induce- 
ment—Chabrias,  Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and 
Kallistratus*.  The  first  of  the  three  is  already 
known  to  the  reader.  He  and  Iphikrates  were  the 
most  distinguished  warriors  whom  Athens  num- 

>  This  is  the  sentiment  connected  with  Z€vs  'EXcv^cptos — Pausanias, 
the  victor  of  Pktsea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleutherius  a  solemn  sacrifice  and 
thanksgiving  immediately  after  the  hattle,  in  the  agora  of  the  town 
(Thucyd.  ii.  71).  So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  (Diodor.  xi.  72) — and  Meeandrius  at  Samos 
(Herodot.  iii.  142). 

•  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
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bered  among  her  citizens.  But  not  having  been 
engaged  in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
in  387  B.C.,  she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services  ; 
hence  both  of  them  had  been  absent  from  the  city 
during  much  of  the  last  nine  years,  and  Iphikrates 
seems  still  to  have  been  absent.  At  the  time  when 
that  peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was  serving 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  Chabrias  with  Eva- 
goras  in  Cyprus ;  each  having  been  sent  thither 
by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary 
peltasts.  Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and 
returning  to  Athens  as  peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not 
less  agreeable  to  the  military  tastes  of  these  gene- 
rals, than  conducive  to  their  importance  and  their 
profit,  to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take 
foreign  service.  Accordingly  Chabrias  had  con- 
tinued in  service  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  na- 
tive Egyptian  king  Akoris.  The  Persians,  against 
whom  he  served,  found  his  hostility  so  inconve- 
nient, that  Pharnabazus  demanded  of  the  Athenians 
to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  displea- 
sure ;  and  requested  at  the  same  time  that  Iphikrates 
might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organ- 
izing a  great  expedition  against  Egypt.  The  Athe- 
nians, to  whom  the  goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of 
peculiar  importance,  complied  on  both  points ;  re- 
called Chabrias,  who  thus  became  disposable  for  the 
Athenian  service^  and  dispatched  Iphikrates  to 
take  command  along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had 
employed  his  peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of 
Thrace :  first  of  Seuthes,  near  the  shores  of  the 

»  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
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Propoatis,  whom  he  aided  in  the  recovery  of  cer-  Service  of 
tain  lost  dominions — next  of  Kotys,  whose  favour  in  Thra^ 
he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  presently  mar-  ^^^^^ 
ried\     Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for  war-  He*^^*** 
like  operations  and  plunder,  among  the  "  butter- **>edaugh. 
eating  Thracians*" — ^but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,  Thradan 
a  large  stock  of  such  produce  as  I'hracian  princes  Kot^,  and 
had  at  their  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  JS^on 
more  important — a  seaport  village  not  far  from  the  ^^^*  ]^™" 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  called  Drys,  where  he  esta-  p^"^'*  ^ry*- 
blished  a  fortified  post,  and  got  together  a  Grecian 
colony  dependent  on  himself®.     Miltiades,  Alki- 
biades,  and  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the 

'  Corael.  Nepos,  Iphicrates,  c.  2 ;  Chabrias,  c.  2,  3. 

s  See  an  interesting  Fragment  (preserved  by  Athenieus,  iv.  p.  131) 
of  the  comedy  called  Protesilaus — by  the  Athenian  poet  Anaxandrides 
(Meineke^  Comic.  Grtec.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182).     It  contains  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  wedding  of  Iphikrates  with  the  daughter  of  Kotys  in 
Thrace ;  enlivened  by  an  abundant  banquet  and  copious  draughts  of 
wine  given  to  crowds  of  Thracians  in  the  market-place — 
btiTTvtiv  S*  &pipas  fiovTvpoijydyaf 
avxfifjpoK6fjtas  fivpum\rj$€is,  &c.> 
brazen  vessels  as  large  as  wine  vats,  full  of  broth — Kotys  himself  girt 
round,  and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden  basin,  then  going  about  to 
taste  all  the  bowls  of  wine  and  water  ready  mixed,  until  he  was  himself 
the  first  man  intoxicated.     Iphikrates  brought  from  Athens  several  of 
the  best  players  on  the  harp  and  flute. 

The  distinction  between  the  butter  eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by 
the  Thracians,  and  the  oUve-oil  habitually  consumed  in  Greece,  deserves 
notice.  The  word  avxtuipoKSfias  seems  to  indicate  the  absence  of  those 
scented  unguents  which,  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks,  would  have  been 
applied  to  the  hair  of  the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining  gloss  and 
moisture.  It  appears  that  the  Lacedaemonian  women,  however,  some- 
times anointed  themselves  with  butter,  and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch, 
adv.  Koloten,  p.  1109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems  in  Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikrates 
by  Polyienus  and  other  Tactic  writers,  indicates  thut  his  exploits  there 
wer«  renowned  as  well  as  long-continued. 

'  Theopomp.  Fragm.  17d>  ed.  Didot;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  664. 
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same  thing  before  him ;  though  Xenophon  had  re- 
fused a  similar  proposition  when  made  to  him  by 
the  earlier  Seuthes^  Ipbikrates  thus  became  a 
great  man  in  Thrace,  yet  by  no  means  abandoning 
his  connection  with  Athens,  but  making  his  posi- 
tion in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the 
other.  While  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the 
projects  of  Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and 
territorial  acquisitions  in  the  Chersonese  and  other 
parts  of  Thrace — he  could  also  lend  the  aid  of 
Athenian  naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to 
princes  in  Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond  those 
limits — since  we  learn  that  Amyntas  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia became  so  attached  or  indebted  to  him  as 
to  adopt  him  for  his  son*.  When  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Persia,  at  the  request  of  Pharnabazus 
(about  378  b.c.  apparently),  Iphikrates  had  fair 
ground  for  anticipating  that  a  career  yet  more 
lucrative  was  opening  before  him^. 

'  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2, 38 ;  yii.  5, 8 ;  vii.  6, 43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5, 17 ; 
Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl.  s.  5) 
about  the  advice  given  to  Thrasybulus  by  a  discontented  fellow-citizen, 
to  seize  Byzantium,  marry  the  daughter  of  Seuthes,  and  defy  Athens. 

*  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  249. 

At  what  time  this  adoption  took  place,  we  cannot  distinctly  make 
out :  Amyntas  died  in  370  b.c,  while  from  378-371  B.C.,  Iphikrates 
seems  to  have  been  partly  on  service  with  the  Persian  satraps,  partly 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea  (see  Rehdantz, 
Vitie  Iphicratis,  &c.  ch.  4).  Therefore  the  adoption  took  place  at  some 
time  between  387-378  B.C.;  perhaps  after  the  restoration  of  Amyntas 
to  his  maritime  dominions  by  the  Lacedaemonian  expedition  against 
Olynthus — 382-380  b.c.  Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  insecure,  from 
the  Thessalians  and  other  land-neighbours  (see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat.  p.  657.  s.  112),  that  it  was  much  to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  a  warlike  Athenian  established  on  the  Thracian  coast,  like 
Iphikrates. 

'  From  these  absences  of  men  like  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias,  a  con- 
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Ipbikrates   being   thus   abroad,    tbe   Atbenians  b.c.  378. 
joined  with  Chabrias,  in  the  mission  and  measures 

elusion  has  been  drawn  severely  condemning  the  Athenian  people.  They 
were  so  envious  and  ill-tempered  (it  has  been  said)^  that  none  of  their 
generals  could  live  with  comfort  at  Athens ;  all  lived  abroad  as  much  as 
they  could.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Chabrias^  c.  3)  makes  the  remark,  bor- 
rowed originally  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  117>  ed.  Didot),  and  tran- 
scribed by  many  modem  commentators  as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal 
truth — "  Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  («.  e.  on  being  recalled  from  Egypt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remonstrance  of  Phamabazus)  Athenas  rediit  neque  ibi 
diutius  est  moratus  quam  fuit  necesse.  Non  enim  libenter  erat  ante 
oculos  dvium  suorum,  quod  et  vivebat  laute,  et  indulgebat  sibi  libera- 
lius,  quam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  posset  effugere.  Est  enim  hoc  commune 
vitium  in  magnis  liberisque  dvitatibus,  ut  invidia  gloriae  comes  sit,  et 
libenter  de  his  detrahant,  quos  eminere  videant  altius ;  neque  animo 
aequo  pauperes  alienam  opulentium  intuentur  fortunam.  Itaque  Cha- 
brias, quoad  ei  lioebat,  plurimum  aberat.  Neque  vero  solus  ille  aberat 
Athenis  libenter,  sed  omnes  fere  prindpes  fecerunt  idem,  quod  tantum 
se  ab  invidift  putabant  abfuturos,  quantum  a  conspectu  suorum  reces- 
sissent.  Itaque  Conon  plurimum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracift, 
Timotheus  Lesbi,  Chares  in  Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among  other  human  frailties,  had  their 
fair  share  of  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  that  these  attri- 
butes belonged  to  them  in  a  marked  or  peculiar  manner,  cannot  (in  my 
judgement)  be  shown  by  any  evidence  extant — and  most  assuredly  is 
not  shown  by  the  evidence  here  alluded  to. 

"  Chabiias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  enjoyment  and  luxurious  indulgence." 
If  instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he  had  been  a  Spartan,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  compelled  to  expatriate  in  order  to  gratify  this 
taste ;  for  it  was  the  express  drift  and  purpose  of  the  Spartan  disdpline, 
not  to  equalise  property,  but  to  equahse  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and 
personal  toils,  of  the  rich  and  poor.  This  is  a  point  which  the  admirers 
of  Lykurgus — Xenophon  and  Plutarch — attest  not  less  clearly  than 
Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others.  If  then  it  were  considered  a 
proof  of  envy  and  ill-temper,  to  debar  rich  men  from  spending  their 
money  in  procuring  enjoyments,  we  might  fairly  consider  the  reproach 
as  made  out  against  Lykurgus  and  Sparta.  Not  so  against  Athens. 
There  was  no  dty  in  Greece  where  the  means  of  luxurious  and  com- 
fortable living  were  more  abundantly  exhibited  for  sale,  nor  where  a 
rich  man  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to  purchase  them.  Of  this  the 
proofs  are  everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  son  of  this  very  Cha- 
brias— Ktesippus — ^who  inherited  the  appetite  for  enjoyment,  without 
the  greater  qualities,  of  his  father — found  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
appetite  so  unfortunately  easy  at  Athens,  that  he  wasted  his  whole  sub- 
stance in  such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7 ;  Athenseus,  iv.  p.  165). 
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Athens, 


for  organizing  their  new  confederacy,  two  other 
colleagues,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time 

And  Chares  was  even  better  liked  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  his  love 
of  enjoyment  and  licence — if  we  are  to  beUeve  another  Fragment  (238) 
of  the  same  Theopompus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus  and  Nepos,  therefore,  is  neither  true 
as  matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient,  if  it  had  been  true,  to  sustain  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with  which  they  connect  it. 
Iphikrates  andChabrias  did  not  stay  away  from  Athens  because  they  loyed 
enjoyments  or  feared  the  envy  of  their  oountiymen ;  but  because  both  of 
them  were  large  gainers  by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in  profit,  and  in 
tastes.  Both  of  them  were  men  irokffxucoi  Koi  <^iXo?rdX€fux  c(rxara>f  (to 
use  an  expression  of  Xenophon  respecting  the  Lacedaemonian  Klearchus 
— Anab.  ii.  6,  1) ;  both  of  them  loved  war  and  had  great  abilities  for 
war — qualities  quite  compatible  with  a  strong  appetite  for  enjoyment ; 
while  neither  of  them  had  either  taste  or  talent  for  the  civil  routine  and 
debate  of  Athens  when  at  peace.  Besides,  each  of  them  was  commander 
of  a  body  of  peltasts,  through  whose  means  he  could  obtain  lucrative 
sei^ce  as  well  as  foreign  distinction ;  so  that  we  can  assign  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  both  of  them  preferred  to  be  absent  from  Athens 
during  most  part  of  the  nine  years  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  con- 
tinued. Afterwards,  Iphikrates  was  abroad  three  or  four  years,  in  ser- 
vice with  the  Persian  satraps,  by  order  of  the  Athenians ;  Chabrias  also 
went  a  long  time  afterwards,  again  on  foreign  service,  to  Egypt,  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  was  there  (yet  without 
staying  long  away,  since  we  find  him  going  out  on  command  from 
Athens  to  the  Chersonese  in  359^358  B.C. — Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr. 
p.  677*  8*  204) ;  but  neither  he,  nor  Agesilaus,  went  there  to  escape  the 
mischief  of  envious  countrymen.  Demosthenes  docs  not  talk  of  Iphi- 
krates as  being  uncomfortable  in  Athens,  or  anxious  to  get  out  of  it : 
see  Orat.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  535.  s.  83. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon  and  his  residence  in  Cyprus :  it  is 
truly  surprising  to  see  this  fact  cited  as  an  illustration  of  Athenian  jea- 
lousy or  ill-temper.  Konon  went  to  Cyprus  immediately  after  the 
disaster  of  i£gospotami,  and  remained  there,  or  remained  away  from 
Athens,  for  eleven  years  (405-393  b.c.)  until  the  year  after  his  victory 
at  Knidus.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  six  Athenian 
generals  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  i£gospotami.  That  disaster,  while 
it  brought  irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens,  was  at  the  same  time  such  as 
to  brand  with  well-merited  infamy  the  generals  commanding.  Konon 
was  so  far  less  guilty  than  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
escape  with  eight  ships  when  the  rest  were  captured.  But  he  could 
not  expect,  and  plaiuly  did  not  expect,  to  be  able  to  show  his  fisce  again 
in  Athens,  imless  he  could  redeem  the  disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh 
service.     He  nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  country,  by  the  victory  of 
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— ^Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the 
most  celebrated  orator  of  his  time\  The  abilities 
of  Kallistratus  were  not  military  at  all ;  while  Ti- 
motheus  and  Chabrias  were  men  of  distinguished 
military  merit.  But  in  acquiring  new  allies  and 
attracting  deputies  to  her  proposed  congress,  Athens 
stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her  propo- 
sitions, not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told 
thatTimotheus,  doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  libe- 
rator Konon,  from  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of 
Knidus — was  especially  successful  in  procuring  new 
adhesions ;  and  probably  Kallistratus^,  going  round 
with  him  to  the  different  islands,  contributed  by  his 
eloquence  not  a  little  to  the  same  result.  On  their 
invitation,  many  cities  entered  as  confederates^  At 
this  time  (as  in  the  earlier  confederacy  of  Delos)  all 

KnidttB  in  394  B.C.;  and  then  came  back  the  year  afterwards,  to  a 
grateful  and  honourable  welcome  at  Athens.  About  a  year  or  more 
after  this,  he  went  out  again  as  envoy  to  Persia  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  there  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  satrap  Tiribazus, 
but  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  died  at  Cyprus,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, about  390  b.c.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  allegation  of  Theopompus, ''  that  Konon  lived  abroad  at  Cyprus, 
because  he  was  afraid  of  undeserved  ill-temper  from  the  public  at 
Athens."  For  what  time  Timotheus  may  have  lived  at  Lesbos,  we  have 
no  means  of  saying.  But  from  the  year  370  B.C.  down  to  his  death, 
we  hear  of  him  so  frequently  elsewhere,  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
that  his  residence  cannot  have  been  long. 

1  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40.  p.  283. 

^  The  employment  of  the  new  word  (rvvra^ds,  instead  of  the  unpo- 
pular term  ^opavs,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kallistratus — Harpokration 
in  Voce. 

'  Isokrates  gives  the  number  24  cities  (Or.  xv.  Permut.  s.  120).  So  also 
I^inarchus  cont.  Demosthen.  s.  15;  cont.  Philokl.  s.  17-  The  statement 
of  Machines,  that  Timotheus  brought  75  cities  into  the  confederacy, 
appears  large,  and  must  probably  include  all  that  that  general  either 
acquired  or  captured  (.Esch.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  24.  p.  263).  Though  I  think 
the  number  twenty -fom-  probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
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who  joined  must  have  been  unconstrained  members. 
And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their  junc- 
tion, when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokrates 
(in  380  B.C.)  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  threatening  to  absorb  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  Not  only  was  there  now  a  new 
basis  of  imposing  force,  presented  by  Athens  and 
Thebes  in  union — ^but  there  was  also  a  wide-spread 
hatred  of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated  since  her 
perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy, 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  con- 
junction of  these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian 
mission  of  invitation  to  be  extremely  successful. 
All  the  cities  in  Euboea  (except  Histiaea,  at  the 
north  of  the  island) — as  well  as  Chios,  Mityl^nd, 
Byzantium,  and  Rhodes — the  three  former  of  whom 
had  continued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas^ — all  entered  into  the 
confederacy.  An  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias, 
sailing  among  the  Cyclades  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  iEgean,  aided  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian harmosts^,  together  with  their  devoted  local 

what  towns  tbey  were.  For  Isokrates,  so  far  as  he  particularises,  in- 
cludes Samoa,  Sestos,  and  Krith6tl,  which  were  not  acquired  until  many 
years  afterwards — in  366-365  b.c. 

Neither  9f  these  orators  distinguish  between  those  cities  which  Timo- 
theus  brought  or  persuaded  to  come  into  the  confederacy,  when  it  was 
first  formed  (among  which  we  may  reckon  Euboea,  or  most  part  of  it — 
Plutarch,  De  Glor.  Athen.  p.  351  A.) — &om  those  others  which  he  after- 
wards took  by  siege,  like  Samos. 

»  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  Plataic.  s.  30. 

3  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  20.  Oi  fup  yap  v^*  vfiStv  Kara  Kparos 
6\6vT€s  €v^s  fUp  dpfioarov  Koi  ^vktias  dnrjkXayrfO'av,  vvv  dc  rov 
trvvtbpiov  Koi  Ttjg  iXtvBtpias  ficrixovo'iv.  Sec. 

The  adverb  of  time  here  used  indicates  about  372  B.C.,  about  a 
year  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted;  and  all 
the  cities  thus  liberated  became  equal  members  of 
the  newly-constituted  congress  at  Athens.  After 
a  certain  interval,  there  came  to  be  not  less  than 
seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately  powerful, 
which  sent  deputies  to  it^ ;  an  aggregate  sufficient 
to  intimidate  Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens 
with  the  hope  of  restoration  to  something  like  her 
former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  synod  of 
the  newly-assembled  congress,  threatened  war  upon  confcde- 
the  largest  scale.   A  resolution  was  passed  to  equip  JJ^wcd  at 
20,000  hoplites,  500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes*.  ^^^ 
Probably  the  inslilar  and  Ionic  deputies  promised  war  on  a 
each  a  certain  contribution  of  money,  but  nothing  ^^ 
beyond.     We  do  not,  however,  know  how  much — 
nor  how  far  the  engagements,  large  or  small,  were 
realized — nor  whether  Athens  was  authorised  to 
enforce  execution  against  defaulters — or  was  in  cir- 
cumstances to  act  upon  such  authority,  if  granted 
to  her  by  the  congress.     It  was  in  this  way  (as  the 
reader  will  recollect  from  my  fifth  volume)  that 
Athens  had  first  rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the 
confederacy  of  Delos — by  enforcing  the  resolutions 
of  the  confederate  synod  against  evasive  or  sece- 
ding members.   It  was  in  this  way  that  what  was  at 
first  a  voluntary  association  had  ultimately' slid  into 

'  Diodor.  xv.  30. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

Polybius  (ii.  62)  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  out  (not  merely,  voted 
to  send  out)  10,000  hoplites,  and  manned  100  triremes. 

Both  these  authors  treat  the  resolution  as  if  it  vrere  taken  by  the 
Athenians  alone ;  but  we  must  regard  it  in  conjunction  with  the  newly- 
assembled  synod  of  allies. 
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an  empire  by  constraiDt.  Under  the  new  circum- 
stances of  378  B.C.,  we  may  presume  that  the  con- 
federates, though  ardent  and  full  of  promises  on 
first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset 
not  exact,  and  became  afterwards  still  less  exact, 
in  performance ;  yet  that  Athens  was  forced  to  be 
reserved  in  claiming,  or  in  exercising,  the  right  of 
enforcement.  To  obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by 
the  majority  of  deputies  present,  was  only  the  first 
step  in  the  process ;  to  obtain  punctual  payment, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  round  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting — yet  without  incurring  dan- 
gerous unpopularity — was  the  second  step,  but  by 
far  the  most  doubtful  and  difficult. 
B.C.378.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this 

Members     moment,  whcu  the  confederacy  was  first  formed, 
federacy      both  Athcus  and  the  other  cities  came  together 

were  at  first    .  •  i  /.  »  »• 

wiuingand  from  a  spoutancous  impulse  of  hearty  mutuality 

harmonious  i  ▲*  a      /*  a.  j 

—a  fleet  is   and   co-opcratiou.     A   few   years   afterwards,   we 
equipped,     gj^^jj  ^^^  ^j^jg  changed;  Athens  selfish,  and  the 

confederates  reluctant'.  Inflamed  as  well  by  their 
position  of  renovated  headship,  as  by  fresh  animo- 
sity against  Sparta,  the  Athenians  made  important 
efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and  military. 
Equipping  a  fleet,  which  for  the  time  was  superior 
in  the  iEgean,  they  ravaged  the  hostile  territory 

*  Xen.  De  Vectigal.  v.  6.  oSkovp  koX  t6t\  ml  tov  aduceiy  dn-co-xcS/ic^, 
Tr6Xiv  vwi  r«v  vtivitarmv  €K6vr<av  irpovrdrai  tov  vavrucov  iy^pd- 
fA€$a; 

In  the  early  ye^rs  of  this  confederacy,  votive  offerings  of  wreaths  or 
crowns,  in  token  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  were  decreed  by  the  Eubceans, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  body  of  allies.  These  crowns  were  still  to  be 
seen  thirty  years  afterwards  at  Athens,  with  commemorative  inscriptions 
(Demosthcn.  cont.  Androtion.  c.  21.  p.  616;  cont.  Timokiat.  c  41. 
p.  756). 
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of  Histiaea  in  Eubcea,  and  annexed  to  their  con- 
federacy the  islands  of  PeparSthus  and  Skiathus. 
They  imposed  upon  themselves  also  a  direct  pro- 
perty-tax ;  to  what  amount,  however,  we  do  not 
know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  New  pro- 
introduced  a  great  change  in  the  financial  arrange-  imposed  at 
ments  and  constitution  of  the  city ;  a  change  con-  xhe^Soion- 
ferring  note  upon  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  "^  **"•""• 
(B.C.378--377).  The  great  body  of  substantial  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  well  as  metics  were  now  classified 
anew  for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  even  from  the  time  of  Solon  ^  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four 
classes  —  Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitae, 
Thfites  —  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
amount  of  their  respective  properties.  Of  these 
Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no 
direct  taxes;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed 
according  to  assessments  representing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  actual  property.  The  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  richest  (or  Pentakosiomedimni,  inclu- 
ding all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of  500 
medimni  of  corn  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax- 
book  at  a  sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income  ; 
that  of  the  Hippeis  (comprising  all  who  possessed 
between  300  and  500  medimni  of  annual  income)  at 
ten  times  their  income  ;  that  of  the  Zeugitae  (or  pos- 
sessors of  an  annual  income  between  200  and  300 
medimni)  at  five  times  their  income.    A  medimnus 

*  For  the  description  of  tlic  Solonian  census,  sec  Vol.  III.  Ch.  xi. 
p.  15/  of  this  History. 
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of  corn  was  counted  as  equivalent  to  a  drachma ; 
which  permitted  the  application  of  this  same  class- 
system  to  moveable  property  as  well  as  to  land. 
So  that,  when  an  actual  property-tax  (or  eisphora) 
was  imposed,  it  operated  as  an  equal  or  propor- 
tional tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the  members  of 
the  same  class ;  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive 
tax,  upon  all  the  members  of  the  richer  class  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  poorer. 
The  Solon-       The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named 
retafned  hi   appear  to  havc  lasted,  though  probably  not  without 
though"'     modifications,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
rJitio^s^it  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  J  ^°^  '^  ha^e  been  in  great  part  pre- 
the  reatora.  servcd,  after  the  renovation  of  the  democracy  in 

tion  under  _        _.  -  ,  ,.  i.-n-«,.ii 

thearchon-  B.C.  403,  during  the  archonship  of  Eukleides\ 
Eukirides  Though  eligibility  to  the  great  offices  of  state  had 
m  403  B.C.  before  that  time  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  pecu- 
niary qualification,  it  was  still  necessary  to  possess 
some  means  of  distinguishing  the  wealthier  citizens, 
not  merely  in  case  of  direct  taxation  being  imposed, 
but  also  because  the  liability  to  serve  in  liturgies  or 
burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's  en- 
rolment as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum 
of  property.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian 
census,  in  its  main  principles  of  classification  and 
graduation,  was  retained.  Each  man's  property 
being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more 
classes  according  to  its  amount.  For  each  of  the 
classes,  a  fixed  proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each 

*  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seemingly  correct,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known  (Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  B.  iv.  ch.  5). 
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man's  property  was  assumed,  and  each  was  entered 
in  the  schedule,  not  for  his  whole  property,  but  for 
the  sum  of  taxable  capital  corresponding  to  his  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  proportion  assumed.  In 
the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable  capital  bore  a 
greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the  less 
rich ;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the 
third.  The  sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capi- 
tal, in  all  the  different  classes,  set  opposite  to  each 
man's  name  in  the  schedule,  constituted  the  aggre- 
gate census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all  direct  pro- 
perty-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon 
every  man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  re-  ArchonsMp 
gister  of  taxable  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  kus  ^378 
distribution  into  classes,  which  had  been  introduced  ^ng^^i^d 
in  403  B.C.  at  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  we  have  Jh^^'i^tro- 
no  information.     Nor  can  we  make  out  how  large  duced,of 

^      all  citizens 

or  how  numerous  were  the  assessments  of  direct  wonh  25 
property-tax,  imposed  at  Athens  between  that  ar-  upwards, 
chonship   and   the   archonship   of  Nausinikus   in  fnto"ciM8e8, 
378  B.C.     But  at  this  latter  epoch  the  register  was  ^^^""^f 
again  considerably  modified,  at  the  moment  when  ^TJi^^^*^"^ 
Athens  was  bracing  herself  up  for  increased  exer-  peny ;  each 

.  ,^.  tr^i  J.      class  for  a 

tions.  A  new  valuation  was  made  of  the  property  different 
of  every  man  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  ^^^^^^ 
25  minae  (or  2500  drachmae)  and  upwards.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  this  valuation,  every  one  was  entered 
in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital  equal 
to  a  given  fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this 
fraction  was  different  in  each  of  the  different  classes. 
How  many  classes  there  were,  we  do  not  certainly 
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know ;  nor  can  we  tell,  except  in  reference  to  the 
lowest  class  taxed,  what  suip  was  taken  as  the  mini- 
mum for  any  one  of  them.  There  could  hardly 
have  been  less,  however,  than  three  classes,  and 
there  may  probably  have  been  four.  But  respecting 
the  first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each  man 
was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  his  estimated  property  ;  and 
that  possessors  of  15  talents  were  included  in  it. 
The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in  this  year,  and 
the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians  - 
to  the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  fifteen  talents ; 
upon  which  his  name  was  entered  on  the  schedule 
with  a  taxable  capital  of  three  talents  set  against 
him  ;  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual  property.  The 
taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered  at  a 
fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property 
(probably  enough,  one- sixth,  the  same  as  all  the 
registered  metics) ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a  fraction 
still  smaller ;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth) 
even  smaller  than  the  third.  This  last  class  de- 
scended down  to  the  minimum  of  twenty-five 
minae,  or  2500  drachmae ;  below  which  no  account 
was  taken  ^ 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  816,  816 ;  cont.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836 ; 
cont.  Aphob.  de  Perjup.  p.  862.  Compare  Boeckh,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath. 
iv.  7. 

In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh  gives  of  the  new  property-sche- 
dule introduced  under  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  he  inclines  to  the 
hypothesis  of  four  distinct  Classes,  thus  distributed  (p.  671  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener) : — 

1.  The  first  class  included  all  persons  who  possessed  property  to  the 
value  of  12  talents  and  upwards.  They  were  entered  on  the  schedule, 
each  for  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his  property. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all  who  possessed  property  to  the 
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Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus  ah  metics, 
graduated,  the  schedule  also  included  those  of  the  51^2™**" 
metics   or  resident  aliens;    who   were    each   en-  rej^rtcred" 
rolled  (without  any  difference  of  greater  or  smaller  3*l*^^  !?{*?„ 
property,  above  25  ininae)  at  a  taxable  capital  equal  one  class, 
to  one-sixth  of  his  actual  property' ;  being  a  pro-  for  one- 
portion  less  than  the  richest  class  of  citizens,  and  property. ' 
probably  equal  to  the  second   class   in  order  of  ^hedSe? 
wealth.     All  these  items  summed  up,  amounted  to 
5750  or  6000  talents',  forming  the  aggregate  sche- 
dule of  taxable  property ;  that  is,  something  near 
about  6000  talents.     A  property-tax  was  no  part 
of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state.    It  was 
imposed  only  on    special  occasions ;   and   when- 
ever it  was  imposed,  it  was  assessed  upon    this 
schedule — every   man,  rich  or  poor,  being  rated 
equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there 
entered.     A  property-tax  of  1  per  cent,  would  thus 
produce  60  talents ;  2  per  cent.,  120  talents,  &c.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  exertions  of  Athens  during 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  when  this  new  sche- 
dule was  first  prepared,  may  have  caused  a  pro- 
amount  of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents.     Each  was  enroUed  in  the 
schedule,  for  the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

3.  The  third  class  included  all  whose  possessions  amounted  to  the 
▼alue  of  2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents.  Each. was  entered  in  the 
schedule  at  the  figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprised  all,  from  the  minimum  of  25  minse, 
but  below  the  maximum  of  2  talents.  Each  was  entered  in  the  sche- 
dule for  the  amount  of  8  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive  proof;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  distribution,  and  of  graduation,  then  adopted. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  612.  c.  17.  t6  tKvdp  fupos  eZo-^e- 
p€iv  yutT^  T&v  fKroiKtav, 

^  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii.  62),  Demosthenes  the  latter  (De 
Symmoriis,  p.  183.  c.  6).  Boeckh  however  has  shown,  that  Polybius 
did  not  correctly  conceive  what  the  sum  which  he  stated  really  meant. 
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perty-tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  amount  ^ 

Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital, 
a  new  distribution  of  the  citizens  now  took  place 
into  certain  bodies  called  Symmories.  As  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it 
seems  that  these  Symmories  were  twenty  in  number, 

^  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point  to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who 
sets  it  down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that  a  property-tax  of  5  per  cent., 
amounting  to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and  levied  in  the  arcbonship  of 
Nausinikus  (Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,8.  p.  517-621,  Eng.  Transl.).  The 
evidence  upon  which  ibis  is  asserted,  is,  a  passage  of  Demosthenes 
cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606.  c.  14).  'Y/ilv  rrafih,  rat  tlo-<l>opas  ras  dirA 
Navo-ivticov,  irap*  taas  raXavra  rpuucc^o-ia  fj  fiucp^  9rXciQ»,  cXXcc/ifui 
Ttrrapa  jcai  dcica  cVrl  TakavTa'  &V  cirra  o&ros  (Androtion)  tlviirpo^v. 
Now  these  words  imply — not  that  a  property-tax  of  about  300  talents 
had  been  levied  or  cidled  for  daring  the  arcbonship  of  Nausinikus,  but 
— ^that  a  total  sum  of  300  talents,  or  thereabouts,  had  been  levied  (or 
called  for)  by  all  the  various  property  taxes  imposed  from  the  archon^ 
ship  of  Nausinikus  dovm  to  the  date  of  the  speech.  The  oration  was 
spoken  about  355  B.C. ;  the  arcbonship  of  Nausinikus  was  in  378  B.C. 
What  the  speaker  affirms  therefore,  is,  that  a  sum  of  300  talents  had 
been  levied  or  called  for  by  all  the  various  property-taxes  imposed  be- 
tween these  two  dates ;  and  that  the  aggregate  sum  of  arrears  due  upon 
all  of  them,  at  the  time  when  Androtion  entered  upon  his  office,  was 
14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking  that  the  sum  of  300  talents  is 
very  small,  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property-taxes  imposed  for  23  years, 
suggests  that  it  might  be  proper  to  read  cirl  fiavaivUov  instead  of  dfr6 
Navo-micov ;  and  I  presume  that  M.  Boeckh  adopts  that  reading.  But 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  found  an  historical  assertion  upon  such  a  change 
of  text,  even  if  the  existing  text  were  more  indefensible  than  it  actually 
is.  And  surely  the  plural  number  rhs  tlcr<t>opas  proves  that  the  orator 
has  in  view,  not  the  single  property-tax  imposed  in  the  arcbonship  of 
Nausinikus,  but  two  or  more  property-taxes,  imposed  at  diffisrent  times. 
Besides,  Androtion  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  outstanding 
arrears  generally,  in  whatever  year  they  might  have  accrued.  He  would 
have  no  motive  to  single  out  those  which  had  accrued  in  the  year 
378  B.C.;  moreover  those  arrears  would  probably  have  become  con- 
founded with  others,  long  before  355  b.c.  Demosthenes  selects  the 
year  of  Nausinikus  as  his  initial  period,  because  it  was  then  that  the 
new  schedule,  and  a  new  reckoning,  began. 
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two  to  each  tribe ;  that  each  contained  sixty  citi- 
zens, thus  making  1200  in  all ;  that  these  1200 
were  the  wealthiest  citizens  on  the  schedule — con- 
taining, perhaps,  the  two  first  out  of  the  four 
classes  enrolled.  Among  these  1200,  however, 
the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body ; 
thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  weal- 
thiest men  in  the  city,  and  were  called  *'  the 
leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Symmories."  The  300,  and 
the  1200,  corresponded,  speaking  roughly,  to  the 
old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni  and 
Hippeis ;  of  which  latter  class  there  had  also  been 
1200,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
The  liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly  offices,  were 
discharged  principally  by  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem 
that  the  former  was  a  body  essentially  fluctuating, 
and  that  after  a  man  had  been  in  it  for  some  time, 
discharging  the  burdens  belonging  to  it,  the  Stra- 
tdgi  or  Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with 
the  Twelve  Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter 
body  to  take  his  place  in  the  Three  Hundred.  As 
between  man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic  law  always 
admitted  the  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange 
of  Property.  Any  citizen  who  believed  himself 
to  have  been  overcharged  with  costly  liturgies,  and 
that  another  citizen,  as  rich  or  richer  than  himself, 
had  not  borne  his  fair  share — might,  if  saddled  with 
a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to  undertake  it  in 
his  place ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender  to 

I  Respecting  the  Symmoriea^  compare  Boeckb,  Staata-haushaltung 
der  Athener,  it.  9,  10 ;  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr»cor.  s.  7^ ; 
Parreidt,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  18  seq. 
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him  an  exchange  of  properties,  under  an  engage- 
ment that  he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if 
the  property  of  the  other  were  made  over  to  him. 
Citizens  not      It  is  to  be  obscrved  that  besides  the  1200  weal- 
^^ugh^to    thiest  citizens  who  composed  the  Symmories,  there 
i^n  thesym-  ^crc  a  morc  considerable  number  of  less  wealthy 
rtSrentered  ^itizcus  uot  included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to 
in  the  Bche-  the  propcrty-tax  ;  persons  who  possessed  property, 
liable  to      from  the  minimum  of  25  minae,  up  to  some  maxi- 
S^rPur-    mum  that  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point  the 
symmoriw   Symmorics  began — and  who  corresponded,  speak - 
»iOTi*ofthe    *"S  loosely,  to  the  third  class  or  Zeugitae  of  the 
principle  to  Solouian  census.    The  two  Symmories  of  each  tribe 
rarchy.        (comprising  its  1 20  richest  members)  superintended 
the  property- register  of  each  tribe,  and  collected  the 
contributions  due  from  its  less  wealthy  registered 
members.     Occasionally,  when  the  state  required 
immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each 
tribe  (making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced  the 
whole  sum  of  tax  chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having 
their  legal  remedy  of  enforcement  against  the  other 
members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  chargeable 
upon  each.     The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both 
armed  with  rights  and  charged  with  duties,  such  as 
had  not  belonged  to  them  before  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus.     By  their   intervention  (it  was  sup- 
posed) the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the 
truth  as  respects  the  assessment  on  each  individual, 
while  the  sums  actually  imposed  would  be  more 
immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the  state  directly 
interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.     Soon  after,  the 
system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierar- 
chy ;  a  change  which  had  not  at  first  been  contem- 
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plated.  Each  Symmory  had  its  chiefs,  its  curators, 
its  assessors,  acting  under  the  general  presidency  of 
the  Strategi.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we  also 
find  Demosthenes  (then  about  thirty  years  of  age) 
recommending  a  still  more  comprehensive  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle,  so  that  men,  money, 
ships,  and  all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state, 
might  thus  be  parcelled  into  distinct  fractions,  and 
consigned  to  distinct  Symmories,  each  with  known 
duties  of  limited  extent  for  the  component  persons 
to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely  to  legal 
process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of 
non-performance.  It  will  rather  appear,  however, 
that,  in  practice,  the  system  of  Symmories  came  to 
be  greatly  abused,  and  to  produee  pernicious  effects 
never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice   this   new  Enthudasm 
financial  and  political  classification  introduced  in  in  defence 
378  B.C.,  as  one  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  ^vOTm^t 
Athens  embarked   in   her  projected  war   against  |p^[,I{f^'* 
Sparta.     The  feeling  among  her  allies  the  Thebans  Military 
was  no  less  determined.    The  government  of  Leon-  the  Sacred 
tiades  and  the  Spartan  garrison  bad  left  behind  it    ^  ' 
so  strong  an  antipathy,  that  the  large  majority 
of  citizens,  embarking  heartily  in  the  revolution 
against  them,  lent  themselves  to  all  the  orders  of 
Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues ;  who  on  their  part  had 
no  other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 
The  Theban  government  now  became  probably  de- 
mocratical  in  form ;  and  still  more  democratical  in 
spirit,  from  the  unanimous  ardour  pervading  the 
whole  mass.     Its  military  force  was  put  under  the 

VOL.  X.  M 
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best  training ;  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  plain 
north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a 
palisades  to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion ; 
and  the  memorable  Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the 
first  time  organized.  This  was  a  brigade  of  300 
hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or  regiment  of  the  city, 
as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  Kadmeia 
or  acropolis'.  It  was  put  under  constant  arms 
and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the  Thou- 
sand at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my 
seventh  volume ''^.  It  consisted  of  youthful  citi- 
zens from  the  best  families,  distinguished  for  their 
strength  and  courage  amidst  the  severe  trials  of 
the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  was  marshalled  in 
such  manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers 
were  at  the  same  time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the 
whole  band  were  thus  kept  together  by  ties  which  no 
dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its  destination,  under 
Gorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  see  by  the  select 
Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  b.c.  at  the  battle 
of  Delium^),  was  to  serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the 
general  body  of  hoplites  to  follow.  But  from  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  mentioned  presently,  it  came  to  be 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  38,  «  Pluturch,  Pelqnd.  c.  18,  19. 

"  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  VII.  c.  Iv.  p.  16, 

*  Diodop.  xii.  70. 

These  pain  of  neighbours  who  fbvght  side  by  side  at  Delium»  were 
called  Heniochi  and  Parabats — Charioteers  and  Side-companions;  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  chariot-fighting,  as  described  in  the 
Iliad  and  probably  in  many  of  the  lost  epic  poems;  the  charioteer  being 
himself  an  ezoellent  wairi^Nr.  though  occupied  for  the  moment  with  othei 
duties—Diomedes  and  Sthenelus,  Pandarus  and  .^neas,  Patroklus  and 
Automedon,  &c. 
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employed  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  as  a  re- 
giment by  itselfy  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found 
irresistible  ^ 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  fipiutiiifti* 
been  good  soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry. 
The  existing  enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more 
sustained  training,  only  raised  good  soldiers  into 
much  better.  But  Thebes  was  now  blest  with  an- 
other good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet  befallen 
her.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a  leader  of  the 
rarest  excellence.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that 
Epaminondas  the  son  of  Polymnis  begins  to  stand 
out  in  the  public  life  of  Greece*  His  family,  poor 
rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti, 
whose  heroic  progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Kadmus*.  He 
seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle  age ;  Pelopidas 
was  younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family ;  yet  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  were  those  of  equal  and 
intimate  friendship,  tested  in  a  day  of  battle  wherein 
the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as  hoplites,  and 
where  Epaminondas  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and 
the  greatest  possible  danger,  to  himself^. 

>  Plutarch,  Pelo|»cUi,  e.  IS,  19. 

'O  crvFrax^if  vir^  'Eira^uyi^Mov  Up6s  \6xos  (Hieronymui  spud  Athe- 
naraniy  xiii.  p.  602  A.).  There  w»8  a  Carthaginian  military  diviuon 
which  hcnt  the  tame  title,  oompoaed  of  choaen  and  wealthy  citizena, 
2500  in  number  (Diodor.  xri.  80). 

*  Pauaan.  ym.  11«  5. 

Dikaearchus,  only  one  generation  afterwards,  complained  that  he 
eoidd  not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Epaminondas  (Plutarch, 
Agcail.  e.  19). 

'  Plutarch,  Pelop,  e.  4 1  Pausan.  ijc  13,  1.    Aceording  to  Plutarch, 
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EpamiQondas  had  discharged,  with  punctaality, 
those  military  and  gymnastic  duties  which  were 
incumbent  on  every  Theban  citizen.  But  we  are 
told  that  in  the  gymnasia  he  studied  to  acquire 
the  maximum  of  activity  rather  than  of  strength ; 
the  nimble  movements  of  a  runner  and  wrestler-^ 
not  the  heavy  muscularity,  purchased  in  part  by 
excessive  nutriment^  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist  ^  He 
also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
dancing ;  by  which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not 
simply  the  power  of  striking  the  lyre  or  blowing 
the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to  the  graceful,  ex- 
pressive, and  emphatic,  management  either  of  the 
voice  or  of  the  body ;  rhythmical  pronunciation, 

Epaminondaa  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  yean,  before  he  became 
publicly  known  (De  Occult.  Vivendo,  p.  1 129  C). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle  (in  which  Pelopidas  was  desperately 
wounded  and  saved  by  Epaminondas)  took  place  at  Mantinea,  when 
they  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Laccdiemonians,  under  King  Age- 
aipolis,  against  the  Arcadians;  the  Thebans  being  at  that  time  friends 
of  Sparta,  and  having  sent  a  contingent  to  her  aid. 

I  do  not  understand  what  battle  Plutarch  can  here  mean.  The  The- 
bans were  never  so  united  with  Sparta,  as  to  send  any  contingent  to  her 
aid,  after  the  capture  of  Athena  (in  404  b.c.)>  Most  critics  think  that 
the  war  referred  to  by  Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  conducted  by  Agesi- 
polis  against  Mantinea,  whereby  the  city  was  broken  up  into  villages — 
in  385  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici  ad  385  B.C.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  there  cannot  have  been  any  Theban  contingent  then  assist- 
ing Agesipolis ;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms  unfriendly  with  Sparta-— and 
certainly  was  not  her  ally.  In  the  next  place,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  battle,  according  to  Xenophon's  account. 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question  Plutarch's  account,  as  to  this 
alleged  battle  of  Mantinea ;  though  I  think  it  probable  that  Epaminon- 
das may  have  saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  at  some  earlier  conflict,  before 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

^  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  2;  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D.; 
Aristophan.  Acham.  872. 

Compare  the  citations  in  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  417'  The  perfection  of 
form  required  in  the  runner  was  also  different  from  that  required  in 
the  wrestler  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  8/4 ;  iii.  10,  6). 
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exercised  by  repetition  of  the  poets — and  disciplined 
movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival  with 
becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen 
performers.  Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  train- 
ing, the  combination  of  which  constituted  an  ac- 
complished Grecian  citizen,  the  former  predomi- 
nated at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens.  Moreover 
at  Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more 
upon  the  flute  (for  the  construction  of  which,  ex- 
cellent  reeds  grew  near  the  Lake  Kopa'is)  ;  at 
Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of 
vocal  accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian 
Alkibiades^  was  heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw 
away  his  flute  in  disgust,  that  flute-playing  was  a 
fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did  not 
know  how  to  speak ;  and  in  regard  to  the  country- 
men of  Pindar*  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly 
less  true  than  contemptuous.  On  this  capital  point, 
Epaminondas  formed  a  splendid  exception.  Not 
only  had  he  learnt  the  lyre^  as  well  as  the  flute 
from  the  best  masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his 
brother  Kapheisias  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he 
manifested  from  his  earliest  years  an  ardent  intel- 
lectual impulse  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the 
conversation  of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach, 
among  whom  were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the 
Tarentine  Spintharus,  both  of  them  once  compa- 

>  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 

•  PincUur,  Olymp.  vi.  90. 

dpxBuov  6v€tdos — Boic^ftoy  tv,  &c. 

*  Aristoxenus  mentionB  the  flute,  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the 
lyre  (Aristoxen.  Fr.  60,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athens,  iv.  p.  184 ;  Cicero,  Tusc. 
Disp.  i.  2,  4 ;  Cornel.  Nepoa,  Epamin.  c.  2). 
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nions  of  Sokrates ;  so  that  the  stirring  influence  of 
the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way,  par* 
tially  and  at  second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epami- 
nondas.  As  the  relations  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  had  become  more  and  more  friendly,  growing 
at  length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the 
Spartans — we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he 
profited  by  teachers  at  the  latter  city  as  well  as  at 
the  former.  But  the  person  to  whom  he  particu* 
larly  devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not  only  heard 
as  a  pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a  son,  during  the 
close  of  an  aged  life — was,  a  Tarentine  exile  named 
Lysis ;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood, 
who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had 
sought  shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  bis 
deaths  With  him,  as  well  as  with  other  pbiloso* 
phers,  Epaminondas  discussed  all  the  subjects  of 
study  and  inquiry  then  afloat.  By  perseverance  in 
this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only  acquired 
considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  beoame 
practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combina* 
tioDS ;  and  was,  like  Perikles^,  emancipated  from  that 
timorous  interpretation  of  nature  which  rendered 
so  many  Grecian  commanders  the  slaves  of  signs 

*  Aristoxenus,  Frag.  11,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  683  ^ 
Cicero,  De  Offlo.  i.  44,  166  j  Pauaan.  ix.  13,  1 ;  jEllan,  V.  H,  iii.  17, 

The  statement  (said  to  hay^  been  giTen  hy  Amtozenua,  and  coined 
by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Jamblichus)  that  Lysis,  who  taught  Epami- 
nondas,  had  been  one  of  the  persons  actually  precent  in  the  synod  of 
Pythagoreans  at  Kroton  when  Kylon  burnt  down  the  bouaa,  and  that 
he  with  another  had  be«n  the  only  p«r«ms  whp  •scaped—cannot  be 
reconciled  with  chronology, 

'  Compaq  Diodor,  xy,  ^  with  Plutarohf  Periklti, «,  6,  «a4  PlutM^bt 
Demosthenes,  c.  20. 
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and  omens.  His  patience  as  a  listener,  and  his  in* 
difierence  to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account,  were 
so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father  of  Ari* 
stoxenus),  after  numerous  conversations  with  him, 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  one  who 
understood  more  or  talked  lessV 

Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ^^^ 
ready  powers  of  expression.     On  the  contrarv,  the  hisunam- 

1.  n^  -J  1.1-  xj  bitionsdiB- 

eloquence  of  Epaminondas,  when  he  entered  upon  position— 
his  public  career,  was  shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-  Sms^- 
eminent  among  Thebans,  but  effective  even  against  mcnte!""*" 
the  best  Athenian  opponents^.    But  his  disposition 
was  essentially  modest  and  unambitious,  combined 
with  a  strong  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great 
capacity ;  a  rare  combination  amidst  a  race  usually 

^  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  576  D.  ftcre ^i;^  iroidctW  dia<l>6pov 
Koi  irepiTT^r — (p.685D.)  r^v  dplarrjv  Tpo(f)riv  Iv  (t>iko(ro(t>i(f—(p.  592  F.) 
2/nivBapos  6  Tapcufrivog  oIk  oKiyov  airr^  (Epaminondas)  (rvi'duiTpi'^tas 
tvrav0a  xp^^^^f  ot\  dfjirav  X/yet,  firfiwvi  frov  rcov  Kaff  iavrbp  difSpAirmv 
fvrtTtv\€vait  fif}T€  irXetova  yiyyaxrKovn  /a^t*  iXdrrova  <f>6tyyofuv<j^. 
Compare  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  3 — and  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  c.  3. 
p.  39  F. 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  judgement  of  Spintharus  was  com- 
mimicated  by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus,  from  whom  Plutarch  copied 
it ;  and  we  know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writings  mentioned  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  Epaminondas  (Athenseus,  iv.  p.  184).  We  see  thus 
that  Plutarch  had  access  to  good  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
latter.  And  as  he  had  composed  a  life  of  Epaminondas  (Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  28),  though  unfortunately  it  has  not  reached  us,  we  may  be 
confident  that  he  had  taken  some  pains  to  collect  materials  for  the 
purpose,  which  materials  would  naturally  be  employed  in  his  dramatic 
dialogue,  "  De  Genio  Socratis."  This  strengthens  our  confidence  in 
the  interesting  statements  which  that  dialogue  furnishes  respecting  the 
character  of  Epaminondas ;  as  well  as  in  the  incidental  allusions  inter- 
spersed among  Plutarch's  other  writings. 

'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Prsecept.  Reip.  Gerend. 
p.  819  C.  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only  man  with  any  pretensions  to 
oratorical  talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or  Argos  had  e^er  produced 
(Brutufli,  c.  13, 50). 
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erring  on  the  side  of  forwardness  and  self^steem. 
Little  moved  by  personal  ambition,  and  never  cul- 
tivating popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epami- 
nondas  was  still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of 
money.  He  remained  in  contented  poverty  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to  pay  his  fune- 
ral expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  cor- 
rupting propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the 
solicitous  tenders  of  personal  friends^ ;  though  we 
are  told  that,  when  once  serving  the  costly  office  of 
choregus,  he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  expense^.  As  he  thus  stood  exempt 
from  two  of  the  besetting  infirmities  which  most 
frequently  misguided  eminent  Greek  statesmen,  so 
there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less  estimable 
in  his  moral  character  ;  the  gentleness  of  his  poli- 
tical antipathies — his  repugnance  to  harsh  treat- 
ment of  conquered  enemies — and  his  refusal  to 
mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed.  If  ever  there  were 
men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify  unmeasured 
retaliation,  it  was  Leontiades  and  his  fellow-traitors. 
They  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia  to  the 
Spartan  Phoebidas,  and  had  put  to  death  the  The- 
ban  leader  Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas  disapproved 
of  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to 
assassinate  them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it ; 
partly  on  prudential  grounds,  but  partly  also  on 
conscientious  scruples^.  None  of  his  virtues  was 
found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his  subsequent  ad- 

*  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Soar.  p.  583,  684;  Pelopid.  c.  3;  Fab.  Max. 
c.  27 ;  Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol.  c.  4) ;  Cornel.  Nepo8>  Epamin. 
e.  4. 

'  Plutarch,  Aristeides,  c.  1 ;  Justin,  yi.  8. 

•  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  F.    'Bnaft€ipJ^vdas  b€,  /t^  mi^p 
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mirers,  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and  vin- 
dictive passions  >. 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  Condactof 
these  virtues,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  nonduat 
should  give  proof  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  )^o^^ 
for  action  with  which  they  were  combined,  and  ^ll\^^' 
that  he  should  achieve  something:  to  earn  that  ex-  v^^  in- 
clamation  of  praise  which  we  shall  find  his  enemy  throa^h 
Agesilaus  afterwards  pronouncing,  on  seeing  him  in  t^'mm- 
at   the  head  of  the  invading  Theban   army  near  ^onoT*^ 
Sparta—"  Oh  I  thou  man  of  great  deeds* !"    In  the  **^  «*y- 
year  b.c.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia  was  emancipated, 
he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life,  and 
known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends; 
among  whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive 
disposition  was  a  subject  of  complaint  as  keeping 

«>f  oTrrai  fiikrwp  that,  ravra  fi^  frpoo-o'ecy*  sU6T«i9  ayrvnuftt  vphs  6.  fiij 
fT^fwicf,  fjajdi  doiufidCtif  frapaKokovfieyog, 

'EfTcl  di  ov  irtiBfi  tovs  noXkovs,  dXka  ravri^y  »pfiTiK<ifitp  n)y  6B6v, 

iqp  avrhv  iccXcvci  ^<$vov  KaBapov  Sttra  Koi  opavnop  ifftfarcanu  rots  Kxupois, 
furh  rov  dueaiov  r^  trvfUfUpovri  irpoatHar6iMMVW. 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  594  B. ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelo- 
pidas, c.  4. 

Isokrates  makes  a  remark  upon  Evagoras  of  Salamis,  which  may  be 
well  appUed  to  Epaminondas ;  that  the  objectionable  means,  without 
which  tiie  former  could  not  have  got  possession  of  the  sceptre,  were 
performed  by  others  and  not  by  him ;  while  all  the  meritorious  and  ad- 
mirable functions  of  command  were  reserved  for  Evagoras  (Isokrates, 
Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  28). 

^  See  the  striking  statements  of  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  about  Philo- 
poemen — Koiirtp  *KtrafjL€ivmydov  fiovk6iuvo£  tivai  fidXiara  Crjkmrijg,  r6 
dpaar^piop  koL  awirbv  avrov  koI  vir6  xPVH^^^  anaBig  Ifrxyp&g  tfu/Ulro, 
rf  d<  npde^  Koi  fiaBti  Koi  <^ikavBpwir^  vapa  ras  vokiriKos  dta4^pag 
ifM/jL€V€ip  ov  bwdfuvog,  Hi  opyfjv  Koi  <l>iKoP€iKUaf,  paXXov  tB6Kti  arparuo- 
Tuajt  fj  froXirue^ff  dptTijs  ohcttog  tlvai.  To  the  like  puipose  Pausanias, 
viii.  49,  2 ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  3 — 
''patiens  admirandum  in  modum." 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  32.  *Q  rov  /icyaXo9rpdy/iO]«o£  avOpcmov ! 
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him  unduly  in  the  backgrounds  But  the  un« 
paralleled  phaenomena  of  that  year  supplied  a  spur 
which  over*ruled  all  backwardness,  and  smothered 
all  rival  inclinatloDs.  The  Thebans,  having  just 
recovered  their  city  by  an  incredible  turn  of  for- 
tune, found  themselves  exposed  single-handed  to 
the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  confe- 
deracy- Not  even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their 
favour,  nor  had  they  a  single  other  ally.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Thebes  could  only  be  saved 
by  the  energy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unambitious 
and  philosophical  as  well  as  the  rest.  As  the 
necessities  of  the  case  required  such  simultaneous 
devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the  recent  revolu- 
tion was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds 
much  less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epaminondas.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in 
arms,  after  the  contest  had  been  transferred  from 
the  houses  of  Archias  and  Leontiades  to  the  open 
market-place ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Kad- 
meia,  had  the  Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault. 
Pelopidas  being  named  Boeotarch,  his  friend  Epa- 
minondas was  naturally  placed  among  the  earliest 
and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  necessary  mili- 
tary resistance  against  the  common  enemy ;  in 
which  employment  his  capacities  speedily  became 
manifest.  Though  at  this  moment  almost  an  un- 
known man,  he  had  acquired,  in  b.c.  371,  seven 

^  Plutarch,  Be  Gen.  Soor.  p.  576  £.  ^Etrofuuf^y^  dc,  Bou»r«y 
dirdvrav  r^  wtnaidtva-Bai  vpos  dp€Tijv  d^uMr  dta^/Miy,  diiffkvf  C9r4  leol 
dnfMvfMM* 
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years  afterwards,  so  much  reputation  both  as 
speaker  and  as  general,  that  he  was  chosen  as  the 
expositor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon 
which  the  fate  of  Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  noay 
fairly  conclude,  that  the  well-planned  and  success- 
fu]  system  of  defence,  together  with  the  steady 
advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the  in- 
termediate years,  was  felt  to  haye  been  in  the 
main  his  work^ 

The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  b.c.378. 
the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  mS^Vi 
benefit  to  the  Thebans,  in  seconding  as  well  as  ThS^with 
encouraging  their  defence ;  and  the  Spartans,  not  thefuu 
unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up  by  their  spartan 
treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to  !^d™^ 
make  some  eflforts  on  their  side.    They  organized  ^^^^^ 
on  a  more  systematic  scale  the  miUtary  force  of  J^^^^^ 
their  confederacy,  and  even  took  some  conciliatory  ^^  ^^^ 

.  i»      /¥•     •  1  T  /.    ,     .      Athens 

Steps  with  the  view  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their  nndercha- 
past  misrule*.    The  full  force  of  their  confederacy    ""*' 
^•including,  as  a  striking  mark  of  present  Spartan 

*  Bauch,  in  bis  initmctive  biography  of  Epaminondas  (EpaminondaSy 
und  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie :  Breslau,  1834,  p.  26),  seems 
to  ooBoeive  that  Epamiiioiidas  was  never  employed  in  any  public  offi* 
cial  post  by  bis  coiintrymen»  until  tbe  period  immediately  preceding  tbe 
battle  of  Leuktra.  I  cannot  concur  in  tbis  opinion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  must  hare  been  previously  employed  in  such  posts  as  enabled 
bim  to  show  bis  militaiy  worth.  For  all  the  prooee^nga  of  371  b.o. 
prove  that  in  that  yewr  ho  actually  possessed  a  great  and  established 
reputation,  which  must  have  been  acquired  by  previous  acts  in  a  con- 
spicuons  position }  and  as  he  had  no  great  family  position  to  start  iVom, 
bis  reputation  was  probably  acquired  only  by  slow  degrees. 

The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves  nothing  in  contradiction  of  this  sup- 
position; for  he  does  not  mention  Eptounondaa  even  «l  Lenktra. 

'  Siodof.  IV,  31. 
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power,  even  the  distant  Olynthians^ — ^was  placed 
in  motion  against  Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer under  Agesilaus ;  who  contrived,  by  putting 
in  sudden  requisition  a  body  of  mercenaries  acting 
in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian  town  Kleitor  against 
its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  before 
the    Thebans   and   Athenians   could  have  notice 
of  his  passing  the  Lacedaemonian  border^.    Then 
crossing  Kithaeron  into  Bceotia,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Thespiae,  a  post  already  under 
Spartan  occupation.     From  thence  he  commenced 
his  attacks  upon  the  Theban  territory,  which  he 
found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length  of 
ditch  and  palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of 
Thebes,  assisted  by  a  division  of  mixed  Athenians 
and  mercenaries,  sent  from  Athens  under  Chabrias. 
Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the  palisade,  the  The- 
bans suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry,  and  attacked 
Agesilaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss.   Such 
sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rajAd 
march  at  break  of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through 
an  opening  in  the  breastwork  into  the  inner  coun- 
try, which  he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city  walls*. 
The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  not  offering 
him  battle  on  equal  terms,  nevertheless  kept  the 
field  against  him,  taking  care  to  hold  positions 
advantageous  for  defence.   Agesilaus  on  his  side  did 
not  feel  confident  enough  to  attack  them  against 
such  odds.     Yet  on  one  occasion  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  so;  and  was  marching  up  to  the 

^  Xen.  HelleiL  t.  4, 54 ;  Diodor.  zv.  31. 

'  Xen.  Hellea.  t.  4, 36-38.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4. 41. 
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charge/  when  he  was  daunted  by  the  firm  attitude 
and  excellent  array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias.  They 
had  received  orders  to  await  his  approach,  on  a 
high  and  advantageous  ground,  without  moving 
until  signal  should  be  given  ;  with  their  shields 
resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended. 
So  imposing  was  their  appearance  that  Agesilaus 
called  off  his  troops  without  daring  to  complete  the 
charged  After  a  month  or  more  of  devastations 
on  the  lands  of  Thebes,  and  a  string  of  desultory 
skirmishes  in  which  he  seems  to  have  lost  rather 
than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespise  ;  the 
fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving 
Phoebidas  with  a  considerable  force  in  occupation, 
and  then  leading  back  his  army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia —  ^M*^ 
thus  stationed  at  Thespiae,  carried  on  vigorous  war-  leaving 
fare  against  Thebes ;  partly  with  his  own  Spartan  in  com- 
division,  partly  with  the  Thespian  hoplites,  who  ^pi^ 
promised  him  unshrinking  support.   His  incursions  ^^l2«of 
soon  brought  on  reprisals  from  the  Thebans ;  who  |^^^ 
invaded  Thespiae,  but  were  repulsed  by  Phoebidas  Thebc»-4M 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  plunder.     In  the  pursuit,  and  siain. 
however,  hurrying  incautiously  forward,  he  was  thc^SSan 
slain  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  Theban  cavalry* ;  SSSSl!^*^ 


upon  which  all  his  troops  fled,  chased  by  the  1^*^* 
Thebans  to  the  very  gates  of  Thespiae.  Though  tanoUgar- 
the  Spartans,  m  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  sceotun 


cities. 


^  Diodor.  XV.  32;  Polynn.  ii.  1,  2;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  1. 
— "  obnixo  genu  acuto" — Demoathen.  cont.  Leptinem,  p.  479. 

The  Athenian  public  having  afterwards  voted  a  statue  to  the  honour 
of  Chabrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  attitude  for  the  design  (Diodor. 
XV.  33). 

*  Xen.  HeDen.  v.  4,  42-45 ;  Diodor.  xv.  33. 
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despatched  by  sea  another  general  and  dmsion  to 
replace  Phoebidas,  the  cause  of  the  Thebans  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  their  recent  victory.   They 
pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespise,  but 
against  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local 
oligarchies  in  dependence  on  Sparta.    At  the  same 
time  these  oligarchies  were  threatened  by  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  their  own  popular  or  philo-Thebau 
citizens,  who  crowded  in  considerable  numbers  as^ 
exiles  to  Thebes  \ 
a.c.  377.         A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken 
pedmon^f  by  Agesilaus  in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main 
faSTeJ^tia  ^^'^y  ^^  ^^^  confederacy,  was  neither  more  decisive 
no^J?"'   nor  more  profitable  than  the  preceding.   Though  he 
advantage,    coutrivcd,  by  a  well-planucd  stratagem,  to  surprise 
baniac!"     the  Thcbau  palisade  and  lay  waste  the  plain,  he 
^^and  gaii^ed  no  serious  victory ;  and  even  showed,  more 
l^^h.     cl^rly  than  before,  his  reluctance  to  engage  except 
^^^    upon  perfectly  equal  terms'.     It  became  evident 
is  disabled    that  the  Thcbaus  were  not  only  strengthening  their 
thei^.       position  in  Boeotia,  but  also  acquiring  practice  m 
warfare  and  confidence  against  the  Spartans ;  inso- 
much that  Antalkidas  and  some  other  companions 
remonstrated  with  Agesilaus,  against  carrying  on 
«  the  war  so  as  only  to  give  improving  lessons  to  his 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  46.  'Ejc  dc  rovrov  niSkip  av  ra  r&p  BrfPaimv 
avfCamvpetTo,  kqI  itrrpartvovTo  tls  ©€<ftriaff,  Koi  €ls  rhs  ilKKas  tAs 
W9pimKiha9  irdXccff.  'O  fUyroi  brfnog  4(  aMa¥  tit  rag  Bffiat  drtx^V'**' 
€V  irda-at9  yap  raU  n^Kean  bwaartlat  KaBtivrtiKtaav,  &(nr€p  iv  G^/Scuf* 
&aT€  mil  ol  ip  ravuus  rait  ir^keai  if>tkot  rdy  Ajouttbaipapimp  fiwfitias 

cd/oiTO. 

*  Xen.  HeDen.  t,  4,  47,  51. 

Tlie  anecdotes  in  Poiyaemia  (ii.  1,  18--20)«  iBentioning  faint-heaited- 
ness  and  alana  among  the  allies  of  Agesilaus,  are  likely  to  apply  (cer- 
tainly in  part)  to  this  campaign. 
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enemies  in  military  practice — and  called  upon  him 
to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  He  quitted  Boeotia, 
however,  after  the  summer's  campaign,  without  any 
such  step^  In  his  way  he  appeased  an  intestine 
conflict  which  was  about  to  break  out  in  Thespiae. 
Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced 
a  strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured  his  sound 
leg  (it  has  been  mentioned  already  that  he  was  lame 
of  one  leg),  and  induced  his  surgeon  to  open  a  vein 
in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  inflammation.  When 
this  was  done,  however,  the  blood  could  not  be 
stopped  until  he  swooned.  Having  been  conveyed 
home  to  Sparta  in  great  suffering,  he  was  confined 
to  his  couch  for  several  months ;  and  he  remained 
during  a  much  longer  time  unfit  for  active  com- 
mand^ 

The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the  ■•^•src 
other  king  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  tos^n-'^ 
conducted  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade  spSSi^* 
Bceotia  anew.   But  on  this  occasion,  the  Athenians  ^|^^ 
andThebans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  Kithaeron,  Boeotia-- 

_         _  .  ,  ^  *  ,  hew  Btop- 

so  that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  the  country,  ped  by 
and  was  obliged  to   dismiss   his   troops  without  Kitheron, 
achieving  anything^        *  .^JJIT^ 

His  inglorious  retreat   excited  such  murmurs  ^J^^^e 
among  the  allies  whea  they  met  at  Sparta,  that  retires 

111/*  /  t      r  m       ^^1**1011* 

they  resolved  to  fit  out  a  large  naval  force,  sum-  reaching 
cient  both  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  imported  j^^j^^j^ 
corn  to  Athens,  and  to  forward  an  invading  army  ofSparta 

to  equip  a 

by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreu-  lam  fleet, 
sis  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.     The  former  object  was  adm^  ^ 

PoUis.  The 
»  Biodor.  »r.  3434,  Plntmb,  AgeaL e. 26.  ^ndo^a 

*  Jim.  HeUoL  ▼.  4^  6S.  •  Xen.  HcUcn.  ▼.  4,  59.  fleet  under 
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^^Jj^jr-  attempted  first.    Towards  midsummer,  a  fleet  of 
Chabriai  at  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  under  the  Spartan  admiral 
Nax^Rc.  Pollis,  was  CTuising  in  the  iEgean  ;  especially  round 
Stt^ttie  tl^e  coast  of  Attica,  near  -fflgina,  Keos,  and  Andros. 
^^J^      The  Athenians,  who,  since  their  recently  renewed 
confederacy,  had  been  undisturbed  by  any  enemies 
at  sea,  found  themselves  thus  threatened,  not  merely 
with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade  and 
even  famine ;  since  their  corn-ships  from  the  Euxiue, 
though  safely  reaching  Geraestus  (the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Eubcea),  were  prevented  from  doubling 
Cape  Sunium.     Feeling  severely  this  interruption, 
they  fitted  out  at  Peiraeus  a  fleet  of  80  triremes', 
with  crews   mainly  composed   of  citizens;  who, 
under   the   admiral  Chabrias,   in   a   sharply  con- 
tested action  near  Naxos,  completely  defeated  the 
fleet  of  Pollis,  and  regained  for  Athens  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea.     Forty-nine  Lacedaemonian   tri- 
remes  were  disabled  or  captured,  eight  with  their 
entire  crews*.     Moreover,   Chabrias   might  have 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  61.  ivifiifo-av  avroi  tls  rat  vaw,  &c.  Boeckh 
(followed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.  ch.  38.  vol.  v.  p.  68)  connects  with 
this  maritime  expedition  an  Inscription  (Corp.  Insc.  No.  84.  p.  124) 
recording  a  vote  of  gratitude,  passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  in  fiivoor 
of  Phanokritus,  a  native  of  Parium  in  the  Propontis.  But  I  think  that 
the  vote  can  hardly  belong  to  the  present  expedition.  The  Athenians 
could  not  need  to  be  informed  by  a  native  of  Parium  about  the  move- 
ments of  a  hostile  fleet  near  £gina  and  Keos.  The  information  given 
by  Phanokritus  must  have  related  more  probably,  I  think,  to  some  occa- 
sion of  the  transit  of  hostile  ships  along  the  Hellespont,  which  a  native 
of  Parium  would  be  the  likely  person  first  to  discover  and  communicate. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  35;  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  17*  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prize-ships  taken  in  this  action,  as  stated  by 
Demosthenes;  in  preference  to  Diodorus,  who  mentions  a  smaller 
number.  The  orator,  in  enumerating  the  exploits  of  Chabrias  in  this 
oration,  not  only  speaks  from  a  written  memorandum  in  his  hand,  which 
he  afterwards  causes  to  be  read  by  the  dork— but  also  seems  exact  and 
special  as  to  numbers^  so  as  to  inspire  greater  confidence  than  usual. 
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destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not  sus- 
pended his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships 
disabled,  to  pick  up  both  the  living  men  and  the 
dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well  as  all  Athenians  who 
were  swimming  for  their  lives.  He  did  this  (we 
are  told*)  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce 
displeasure  of  the  people  against  the  victorious 
generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  And  we  may 
thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings  on  that  me- 
morable occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality 
and  by  violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  eflPect 
upon  the  public  conduct  of  subsequent  commanders. 
Many  a  brave  Athenian  (the  crews  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  citizens)  owed  his  life,  after  the  battle  of 
Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  administered  by  the 
people  to  their  generals  in  406  b.c,  thirty  years 
before. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  airiirxtTo  wavrtX&s  rov  ticyy^iov,  dvo" 
livtiaOels  T^ff  cV  *Apyivov(TaK  vavfiaxias,  iv  §  rovs  vucffaravras  arparrfyovs 
6  brfftof  dvTi  fitydkris  fV€fyy€<ria£  Qcawrt^  v€pU^<iK€P,  alnaadpLtvos 
on  Toift  T€TcX€VTi7#coras  Karh  rrjv  vavfiax'iuv  ovk  tBayl^av' 
cvXa/3^^  odv  (see  Wesseling  and  Stephens's  note)  /i^  irorc  lijf  irepiard" 
(TCfiOff  Sfioias  yfifOfi€vrjf  Kiv^weufrjn  rraOeiv  napairkrfa'ia.  Aidn^p  diro- 
a-rhf  rov  bi&Ktiv,  aveXcycro  r&v  vo\itS>v  rovs  diavrjxofAevovs, 
Ka\  rovs  fi€V  ?Ti  {&vras  hiicrtoae,  rovs  bt  rtrtXevrrjKdras 
tBa'^tv.  "El  di  fMtf  ntpX  rcnrnjy  rycvcro  rrjv  inifUKtuuf,  pabias  &p 
Sitravra  r6v  noKtfdiov  ar^Xov  dUiftOeipt. 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I  remarked  in  my  preceding  volume 
(Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  bdv.  p.  239),  respecting  the  battle  of  Arginusae  and  the 
proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards.  I  noticed  that  Diodorus  incorrectly 
represented  the  excitement  at  Athens  against  the  generals  as  arising 
from  their  having  neglected  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors 
for  burial — ^and.that  he  omitted  the  more  important  fact,  that  they  left 
many  living  and  wounded  warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  first  of  the  two  sentences  above  cited,  Dio- 
dorus repeats  his  erroneous  aflSrmation  about  the  battle  of  Arginusie ; 
while  in  the  second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error,  telling  us  that 
Chabrias,  profiting  by  the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the  Uvintj^ 
men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  dead  bodies. 

VOL.  X.  N 
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B.C.  376-  This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September, 
Extension  ^^^  B.c.^  whicb  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea 
of theAthe-  since  the  Peloponnesian  war ;   and  while  it  thus 

nian  mari- 

timeconfe-  filled  them  with  joy  and  confidence,  it  led  to  a  ma- 
coi^r  ^  terial  enlargement  of  their  maritime  confederacy. 
the  vi^toJy  The  fleet  of  Chabrias— of  which  a  squadron  was 
fttNaxos.  detached  under  the  orders  of  Phokion,  a  young 
Athenian  now  distinguishing  himself  for  the  first 
time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned — sailed 
victorious  round  the  ^gean,  made  prize  of  twenty 
other  triremes  in  single  ships,  brought  in  3000 
prisoners  with  1 10  talents  in  money,  and  annexed 
seventeen  new  cities  to  the  confederacy,  as  sending 
deputies  tq  the  synod  and  furnishing  contributions. 
The  discreet  and  conciliatory  behaviour  of  Pho- 
kion, especially,  obtained  much  fpivour  among  the 
islanders  and  determined  several  new  adhesions  to 
Athens*.  To  the  inhabitants  of  Abdfira  in  Thrace, 
Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service,  by  aiding 
them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who 
quitting  their  abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon 
the  sea-coast,  defeating  the  Abderites  and  plunder* 
ing  their  territory.  The  citizens,  grateful  for  a 
force  left  to  defend  their  town,  willingly  allied  them<> 
selves  with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus  extended 
itself  to  the  coast  of  Thrace^. 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy 
to  the  east  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to 
aim  at  the  acquisition  of  new  allies  in  the  west. 
The  fleet  of  60  triremes,  which  had  recently  served 

»  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o,  6  5  Pluturch^  Camillu*,  c.  19. 
^  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p.  480 ;  Plutarch^  PhokioB,  c.  7« 
s  Diodor.  xv.  36.    He  staten^  hy  mistake,  that  Chabrias  was  [after* 
wards  assassinated  at  Abdera. 
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under  Cbabrias,  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  »-c.  375. 
Timotheu8»  the  son  of  Konon,  to  circumnavigate  ^gSSITof 
Peloponnesus  and  alarm  the  coast  of  Laconia ;  partly  ^^°J^°' 
at  the  instance  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  eager  to  Timothcua 
keep  the  naval  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  Athenian 
prevent  her  from  conveying  troops  across  the  Kris-  vfrtory  ' 
ssean  Gulf  from  Corinth  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  J^^'edamo- 
Kreusis  ^    This  Periplus  of  Peloponnesus — the  first  JiJ^g^^c^ 
which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted  since  her  !« extend- 
humiliation  at  ^gospotami — coupled  with  the  en-  Athenian 
suing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by  the  coun-  — hh  jS^ 
trymen  of  Timotheus.    His  large  force,  just  dealing,  ^^°fr 
and  conciliatory  professions,  won  new  and  valuable 
allies.    Not  only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more 
important  island  of  Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted 
his  propositions ;  and  as  he  took  care  to  avoid  all 
violence  or  interference  with  the  political  constitu- 
tion, hi«  popularity  all  around  augmented  every  day. 
Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — the  Chaonians  with 
other  Epirotic  tribes — 'and  the  Akarnanians  on  the 
coast — all  embraced  his  alliance^.  While  near  Alyzia 
and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the  Pe* 
loponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather  inferior 
in  number  to  his  fleet.    He  defeated  them,  and  being 
shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes  from 
Korkyra,  he  became  so  superior  in  those  waters, 
that  the  hostile  fleet  did  not  dare  to  show  itself. 
Having  received  only  13  talents  on  quitting  Athens, 
we  are  told  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  paying 
his  fleet ;  that  he  procured  an  advance  of  money, 
from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his  fleet,  of  seven 

1  Xen.  HeUe^.  y.  4,  62. 

«  lUo.  S^llw.  ▼.  4,  64  J  Diodor.  xv,  36. 

n2 
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minae  towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships ;  and 
that  he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large  remit- 
tances from  the  public  treasury^ ;  measures  which 
go  to  bear  out  that  honourable  repugnance  to  the 
plunder  of  friends  or  neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid 
even  the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which  his  panegyrist 
Isokrates  ascribes  to  him'.  This  was  a  feature  un- 
happily rare  among  the  Grecian  generals  on  both 
sides,  and  tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the 
increased  employment  of  mercenary  bands. 
B.C.374.  The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of 

Sffi^tiL  A'h^^s  ^"^'^^^  ^^^  favourably  received.  Though  her 
of  Athens,  naval  position  was  now  more  brilliant  and  com- 
manding than  it  had  been  since  the  battle  of  ^gos- 
potami — though  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  showed 
itself  to  disturb  her  in  the  ^gean^ — yet  the  cost 
of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt.  Privateers 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  iEgina  annoyed 
her  commerce,  requiring  a  perpetual  coast-guard  ; 
while  the  contributions  from  the  deputies  to  the 
confederate  synod  were  not  sufficient  to  dispense 

*  Xen.  IlcUen.  v.  4,  66 ;  Isokrates,  De  Permutat.  a.  116 ;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Timotheus,  c.  2. 

The  advance  of  seven  niinse  respectively,  obtained  by  Timotheus  from 
the  sixty  trierarchs  under  his  command,  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
cont.  Timotbeura  (c.  3.  p.  1187).  I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  (Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  24.  p.  2£)4)  in  referring  this  advance  to  his  ex- 
pedition to  Korkyra  and  other  places  in  the  Ionian  Sea  in  375-374  B.C. ; 
not  to  his  subsequent  expedition  of  373  B.C.,  to  which  Rebdantz, 
Lacbmann,  Schlosser,  and  others  would  refer  it  (Vita;  Iphicratis,  &c. 
p.  89).  In  the  second  expedition,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  had 
really  sixty  triremes,  or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  him.  Xenophon  (Hellen. 
y.  4,  63)  tells  us  that  the  fleet  sent  with  Timotheus  to  Korkyra  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships ;  which  is  the  exact  number  of  trierarchs  named  by 
Demosthenes. 

'  Isokrates,  Orat.  De  Permutat.  s.  128,  131, 135. 

*  Isokrates,  De  Permutat.  8. 117 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 
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with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property-tax  at 
horned 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  she  be- 
confederacy,  were  represented*.     Application  was  lous^fthe" 
made  to  them  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  SJin^hof 
naval  war ;  the  rather,  as  it  was  partly  at  their  in-  J^^^^j 
stance  that  the  fleet  had  been  sent  round  to   the  victorious 
Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans  declined  compliance^,  Thebes  ia 
nor  were  they  probably  in  any  condition  to  furnish    ^**' 
pecuniary  aid.     Their  refusal  occasioned  much  dis- 
pleasure at  Athens,  embittered  by  jealousy  at  the 
strides  which  they  had  been  making  during  the  last 
two  years,  partly  through  the  indirect  eflfect  of  the 
naval  successes  of  Athens.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
377  B.C.,    after  the  twp   successive   invasions   of 
Agesilaus,   the   ruin   of  two   home-crops   had  so 
straitened  the  Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to 
import  corn  from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly;  in  which 
enterprise  their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first  cap- 
tured by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in 
Euboea,  Alketas.     His  negligence  however  soon  led 
not  only  to  an  outbreak  of  their  seamen  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the  revolt  of  the 
town  from  Sparta,  so   that  the  communication  of 
Thebes  with  Pagasae  became  quite  unimpeded.   For 
the  two  succeeding  years,  there  had  been  no  Spartan 
invasion  of  Boeotia ;  since,  in  376  b.c,  Kleombrotus 
could  not  surmount  the  heights  of  Kithseron — while 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 1. 

'  See  Isokratea,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataie.)  s.  21,  23,  37. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1.  01  8*  *A0tjvaloi,  av$avofityovs  fuv  6pS>vr€s 
bia  (r(l>as  rovs  OrjPaiovs,  XPVH^'''^  ^  ^^  (rv/tt^aXXo/ici^avr  fls  t6  vavriKbv, 
avroi  d*  dfroKPtuSfUvoi  Ka\  xpVf^^^  tla^fyopais  km  \f}aT€iais  €*£  AiyimjSs 
ical  (fniKoKois  ri/f  \i»pas,  tirtBvfirfirav  rravvavBai  rot)  iroXifiov, 
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in  376  fi.c . ,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been  occupied 
by  the  naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian 
Sea.  During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans  had  ex- 
erted themselves  vigorously  against  the  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of  which  a  strong  party, 
if  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  was  favourable 
to  them,  though  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  seconded  by  Spartan 
harmosts  and  garrison*.  We  hear  of  one  victory 
gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry  near  Platsea,  under 
Charon  i  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which 
Panthdides,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that 
town,  was  slain ^ 
pcI^Sm'  But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was 
ovl^xhe^  that  of  Pelopidas  near  Tegyra.  That  commander^ 
LawdBBmo.  hearing  that  the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two 
(moree  or)  divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had 
gone  away  on  an  excursion  into  the  Lokrian  terri- 
tory, made  a  dash  from  Thebes  with  the  Sacred  Band 
and  a  few  cavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It  Was  the 
season  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Kopais  Were 
at  the  fullest,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  takeawidd 
circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by  Tegyra,  on 
the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opuiitian 
Lokris.  On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  still  some  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  town,  atld  that  no  surprise  could  be  effected ) 
Upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps.  But  on  reaching 
Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders, Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning 
with  their  troops!  from  the  Lokrian  excursion.  As 
his  numbers  were  inferior  to  theirs  by  half,  they  re- 
»  Xen.  Hellcn.  v.  4, 46-^5.  •  Plutarch,  PelopicUu,  c.  15-26. 
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joic^d  in  the  encountef ;  while  the  troops  of  Pelo- 
pidas  were  at  first  dismayed^  and  required  all  hid 
eticoUragemetit  to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight 
that  ensued  9  closely  and  obstinately  contested  in 
a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour,  and  compact 
charge  of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  irresistible.  The 
two  Lacedoemonian  commanders  were  both  slain; 
their  troops  opened,  to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undis« 
turbed  retreat ;  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  this  op' 
portunity,  persisted  in  the  combat  until  all  his 
enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Orchomenus  forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pe- 
lopidas could  only  erect  his  trophy,  and  strip  the 
dead,  before  returning  to  Thebes  ^ 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  The  The- 
for  the  first  time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  in-*  theLMe! 
ferior  to  their  own,  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  ou^onaT" 
the  minds  of  both  the  contending   parties.     The  ^^^^q^^ 
confidence  of  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  their  exertion,  chomcuus 

— ^they  re- 
was  redoubled ;  so  that  by  the  year  374  b.c,  they  organisetbe 

had  cleared  Bceotia  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  federation. 
of  the  local  oligarchies  which  sustained  them ;  per- 
suading or  constraining  the  cities  again  to  come 
into  union  with  Thebes,  and  reviving  the  Boeotian 
confederacy.  Haliartus,  Kordneia,  Lebadeia,  Ta- 
nagra,  Thespiae,  Platsea  and  the  rest,  thus  became 
again   Bdeotian*;    leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone 

»  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  17;  Diodor.  xv.  37. 

Xeilophott  does  not  mention  the  combat  at  Tegyra.  Diodorus  men- 
tions, what  is  evidently  this  battle,  near  Orchomenus ;  but  he  does  not 
name  Tfegym. 

Kallisthenes  seems  to  hare  described  the  battle  of  TegytA,  and  to 
have  given  various  particulars  respecting  the  religious  legends  connected 
with  that  spot  (Kallisthenes,  Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Sfcephan.  Byz.  v* 
Tryupa). 

'  ThAt  the  Thebans  thus  beeame  again  presidents  of  all  Bceotia,  and 


i 

J 
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(with  its  dependency  Chseroneia),  which  was  on 
the  borders  of  Phokis,  and  still  continued  under 
Lacedaemonian  occupation.  In  most  of  these  cities, 
the  party  friendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous,  and  the 
change,  on  the  whole,  popular  ;  though  in  some  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  such,  that  adherence  was 
only  obtained  by  intimidation.  The  change  here 
made  by  Thebes,  was,  not  to  absorb  these  cities  in- 
to herself,  biit  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  fede- 
rative system  of  Boeotia ;  a  policy,  which  she  had 
publicly  proclaimed  on  surprising  Platsea  in  43 1  b.c  ^ 
While  resuming  her  own  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  head  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  she  at  the 
same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities — by  con- 
vention, probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — 
their  ancient  rights,  their  security,  and  their  qualified 
autonomy,  as  members  ;  the  system  which  had 
existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  im- 
PhoJu—  *  proved  by  this  re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of 
^sTwnt"  Boeotia.  Becoming  masters  of  Kreusis,  the  port  of 
In^i^rf^  Thespiae«,  they  fortified  it,  and  built  some  triremes 
Mhtos'^  to  repel  any  invasion  from  Peloponnesus  by  sea 
makes  a      across  the  Krissaean  Gulf.      Feeling  thus  secure 

separate  ^ 

S^Lac^***     revived  the  Boeotian  confederacy — is  clearly  stated  by  Xenophon,  Hellen. 

damonians.  v.  4,  63;  vi.  1,1. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  *Amirfy  6  K^pv(  (the  Theban  herald  after  the  Thc- 
ban  troops  had  penetrated  by  night  into  the  middle  of  Plataea)  el  ris 
Povkerai  Kara  ra  ndrpia  rciv  irdvrtav  6oA«f>r«ov  (vfifuxxeiv,  rtOtaBai 
imp*  avToifs  rck  orrXa,  vo/ii{ovTts  (r<^t(rt  ^dior  rour^  rf  rpAir^  wpotrx^- 
priaeip  rfjv  irokiv. 

Compare  the  language  of  the  Thebans  about  ra  irarpia  r»v  Boun-mp 
(iii.  61,  65,  66).  The  description  which  the  Thebans  give  of  their  own 
professions  and  views,  when  they  attacked  Plataea  in  431  b.c,  may  be 
taken  as  fair  analogy  to  judge  of  their  professions  and  views  towards  the 
recovered  Boeotian  towns  in  376-^75  b.c. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3 ;  compare  Piodor.  xv.  53. 
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against  invasion,  they  began  to  retaliate  upon  their 
neighbours  and  enemies  the  Phokians ;  allies  of 
Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks  on 
Thebes — yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly 
terms  with  Athens'.  So  hard  pressed  were  the 
Phokians — especially  as  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thes- 
saly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter  enemy* — 
that  unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with 
them  Orchomenus,  including  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  then  occupying  it ;  while  the  treasures 
of  the  Delphian  temple  would  also  have  been  laid  * 
open,  in  case  the  Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize 
them.  Intimation  being  sent  by  the  Phokians  to 
Sparta,  King  Kleombrotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by 
sea  across  the  Gulf,  with  four  Lacedaemonian  divi- 
sions of  troops,  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies®. 

>  Diodor.  xv.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1  ;  iii.  5,  21. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  21-27. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  1 ;  vi.  21. 

This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  to  Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton  in  375  B.C.  (Fast.  Hel.  ad  375  B.C.).  To  me  it  seems  to  be- 
long  rather  to  374  B.C.  It  was  not  undertaken  until  the  Thebans  had 
reconquered  all  the  Boeotian  cities  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1, 1);  and  this  ope- 
ration seems  to  have  occupied  them  all  the  two  years — 376  and  375 
B.C.  See  V.  4,  63,  where  the  words  oUt  iv  ^  Ti/i6$fos  nepUnkeva-f 
must  be  understood  to  include,  not  simply  the  time  which  Timotheus 
took  in  actimlly  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  but  the  year  which  he 
spent  afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  time  which  he  occupied  in 
performing  his  exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and  the  neighbourhood 
generally.  The  "Periplus,"  for  which  Timotheus  was  afterwards 
honoured  at  Athens  (see  iBschines  cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  90.  p.  458) 
meant  the  exploits  performed  by  him  during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet 
ofthe"Periplus." 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  in  this 
year  374  B.C. — erri  ^aKparldov  apxovros ;  that  is,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
that  archon,  or  the  third  Olympic  year ;  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
Chabrias  won  a  prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot  and  four ;  in  cele- 
bration of  which,  he  afterwards  gave  a  splendid  banquet  at  the  point 
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Thid  reinforcement,  ootnpelling  the  Thebftns  td  r6» 
tire,  pkced  both  Phokis  and  Orchotnenus  in  siifety. 
While  Sparta  thus  sustained  thetn,  even  Athens 
looked  upon  the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathy. 
When  she  saw  that  the  Thebans  had  pftssed  from 
the  defensive  to  the  offensive — partly  by  her  help, 
yet  nevertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  Cost 
of  her  navy— -her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became 
again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta 
to  propose  terms  of  peace.  What  these  termsl 
were,  we  are  not  told ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Thebans  even  received  notice  of  the  proceeding. 
But  the  peace  was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  at  otice  from 
thence,  without  even  going  home,  to  Korkyrfi ;  for 
the  purpose  of  notifying  the  peace  to  Timotheusj 
and  ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct  his  fleet 
back  to  Athens  ^ 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  mside  seem- 
made  upon  ingly  in  a  moment  of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was 
ds^J^B  much  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta,  and  served  some^ 
^y^for^d  ^^^^  ^^  countervail  a  mortifying  revelation  which 
toPhar.      had  reached  the  Spartans  a  little  before  from  a 

different  quarter. 
Poiydamas  Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in 
lus  ap^i^  Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.  He  had 
fo/^?**  long  been  on  terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lace- 
f^^  daemonians  ;  while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been 
in  alliance  with  them,  but  was  for  some  time  occu- 

of  fteashore  called  K61iaSj  ndiu  Athens  (Demasthen.  cant.  Neaerbln,  c.  11 . 
p.  136G). 

»  Xen.  nelled.  ri.  2,  1,  2. 

Kalllaa  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen. 
Ti.  3,4). 
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pied  by  one  of  their  garrisons  \  In  the  usual  state  of 
Thessaly,  the  great  cities  Larissa,  Piierse,  Pharsalun 
and  others^  each  holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a 
state  of  dependent  alliance,  were  in  disagreement 
With  each  other^  often  even  in  actual  war.  It  was 
rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  a 
comtnon  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or 
Tagus.  At  his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas 
was  now  in  the  ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  all  the  great  family  factions  who  usually  con- 
tended for  predominance ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeedi 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  citadel 
and  the  entire  management  of  the  revenues,  receipts 
as  well  as  disbursements^  Being  a  wealthy  man, 
''  hospitable  and  ostentatious  in  the  Thessalian 
fashion,"  he  advanced  money  from  his  own  purse 
to  the  treasury  whenever  it  was  low,  and  repaid 
himself  when  public  funds  came  in^. 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  p^^^^^^ia 
in  Thessaly — Jason,  despot  of  Pherse ;  whose  formi-  energetic 
dable  power,  threatening  the  independence  of  Phar-  and  for- 
salud,  he  now  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce.    Though  ^wtr!^ 
the  force  of  Jason  can  hardly  have  been  very  con- 
siderable when  the  Bpartans  passed  through  Thes^ 
saly,  six  years  befdre^  in  their  repeated  expeditions 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  3.  Kai  oworc  fxh  eVSf^s  ftrj,  nap  iavrod 
vpoa-eriBd'  oirore  5c  irtpiyivovro  t^s  irpoadbov,  dircXa/iiSdycv*  fjp  de 
itai  SKKmt  if>tk6itv6t  rr  Ml  fttyaKojtptir^s  top  BrtrdkiKbp  Tp6nov» 

Such  IdOie  denling  of  the  Th^ssilliaiis  with  their  publia  revenues 
helps  us  to  Understand  how  Philip  of  Miwedon  aftervirards  got  into  his 
hands  the  management  of  their  harbours  and  cUstoms-duties  (Demo- 
sthen*  Olyttth.  i.  p.  15  \  n.  p.  20).  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the'  eUAetness  of  the  Athenian  people  about  their  public  receipts  and 
disbursements,  as  testified  in  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining. 
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against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not  only  despot  of 
Pherae,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian  cities 
(as  Lykophron  of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded  in 
becoming  thirty  years  before*),  as  well  as  of  a  large 
area  of  tributary  circumjacent  territory.    The  great 
instrument  of  his  dominion  was,  a  standing  and 
well-appointed  force  of  6000   mercenary  troops, 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.     He  possessed  all  the 
personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers 
with  the  greatest  effect.     His  bodily  strength  was 
great ;  his  activity  indefatigable ;  his  self-command, 
both  as  to  hardship  and  as  to  temptation,  alike  con- 
spicuous.     Always  personally  .sharing  both  in  the 
drill  and  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and  en- 
couraging military  merits  with  the  utmost  munifi- 
cence, he  had  not  only  disciplined  them,  but  in* 
spired  them  with  extreme  warlike  ardour  and  devo- 
tion to  his  person.     Several  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  together  with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Molossi 
in  Epirus,  had  been  reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  de- 
pendent allies.     Moreover  he  had  already  defeated 
the  Pharsalians,  and  stripped  them  of  many  of  the 
towns  which  had  once  been  connected  with  them, 
so  that  it  only  remained  for  him  now  to  carry  his 
arms  against  their  city.    But  Jason  was  prudent  as 
well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of  success,  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the  dan- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  4. 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  583  F.)  of  Jason 
sending  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the 
recapture  of  the  Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  coirupting  Epaminondas 
— appears  not  entitled  to  credit.  Before  that  time,  Epaminondas  was 
too  little  known  to  he  worth  corrupting ;  moreover,  Jason  did  not  he- 
come  tagus  of  Thessaly  until  long  after  the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia 
(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 18, 19). 
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get  of  having  malcontents  for  subjects.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  Polydamas  in  a  private  interview, 
that  he  (Polydamas)  should  bring  Pharsalus  under 
Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the  second 
place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus 
or  president.  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus 
united,  with  its  array  of  tributary  nations  around,- 
would  be  decidedly  the  first  power  in  Greece,  su- 
perior on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes,  and  at  sea 
to  Athens.  And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his 
multitudes  of  unwarlike  slaves,  Jason  regarded  him 
as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow ;  considering 
what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians,  and 
afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambi-  His  prudent 
tious  hopes,  which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherae  with^oiy- 
had  laid  before  Polydamas ;  who  replied,  that  he 
himself  had  long  been  allied  with  Sparta,  and  that 
he  could  take  no  resolution  hostile  to  her  interests. 
"  Go  to  Sparta,  then  (rejoined  Jason),  and  give 
notice  there,  that  I  intend  to  attack  Pharsalus^  and 
that  it  is  for  them  to  afibrd  you  protection.  If  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  demand,  you  will  be  un- 
faithful to  the  interests  of  your  city  if  you  do  not 
embrace  my  offers."  It  was  on  this  mission  that 
Polydamas  was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to  announce 
that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he  should  be 
compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her. 
•*  Recollect  (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against 
whom  you  will  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in 
every  way,  both  from  personal  qualities  and  from 
power ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  first-rate  force 
and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell  me 
what  you  can  do." 
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The  Lace-        The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point, 
find  them-'  retumed  a  reply  in  the  negative.     Already  a  large 
abirto^'    foToe  had  been  sent  under  Kleombrotua  as  essential 
wdfor*"^     to  the  defence  of  Phokis ;  raoreover  the  Athenians 
Iht^d^'^  were  now  the  stronger  power  at  sea.    Lastly,  Jason 
miss  Poly,    had  hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance  to  Thebes  and 
a  refusal.     Athens — which  he  would  assuredly  be  provoked  to 
to\^™'    do,  if  a  Spartan  arjny  interfered  against  him  in 
whoir"'  Thessaly.  '  Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas 
«)me8        plainly,  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
Thessaly.     recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  be 
could  both  for  Phc^rsalus  and  for  himself.    Return*- 
ing  to  Thessaly,  he  resumed  his  negotiation  with 
Jason,  and  promised  substantial  compliance  with 
what  wag  required.    But  he  entreated  to  be  spared 
the  dishonour  of  admitting  a  foreign  garrison  into 
the  citadel  which  had  been  confidentially  entrusteid 
to  his  care ;  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  bring  bis 
fellow-citizens  into  voluntary  union  with  Jason,  and 
tendering  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  faithful  per- 
formsmce.     All  this  was  actually  brought  to  pass. 
The  politics  of  the  Pharsalians  were  gently  brought 
round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well  as 
the  rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of  Thes- 
saly \ 
Sie  d?cunf      The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying 
^^^partan    (jonfcssiou  of  weaUucss  on  the  part  of  Sparta.     It 
during  the    marks  too  an  important  stage  in  the  real  decline  of 
years!!*^       her  powcr.    Eight  years  before,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Akanthian  envoys  backed  by  the  Macedonian 
Amyntas,  she  had  sent  three  powerful  armies  in  suc« 

'  See  the  intereatiBg  account  of  this  misuon,  and  the  speech  of  Po- 
lydamas/ which  I  have  been  compelled  greatly  to  abridge  (in  Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  1,  4-18). 
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069910^  to  crush  the  liberal  and  promising  confede- 
racy of  Olyntbus,  and  to  re-transfer  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  sea-tcoast  to  the  Macedonian  crown. 
The  region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent, 
was  the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas,  The  parties  in 
whose  favour  she  acted >  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  as  friend^  or  allies ;  while  those  agaimt  whom 
she  acted,  bad  neither  done  nor  threatened  any 
wfOQg  to  her  :  moreover  the  n^ain  ground  on  which 
her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to  binder  the  free 
^nd  equal  coqfederation  of  Grecian  cities.  Now,  st 
cUim,  and  a  strong  claim,  is  made  upon  her  by 
Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  an  old  friend  and  ally.  It 
comes  from  a  region  much  less  distant ;  lastly,  her 
political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her  arrest  the 
mending  incrense  of  an  aggressive  power  already 
so  formidable  as  that  of  Jason.  Yet  so  seriously 
has  the  position  of  Sparta  altered  in  the  last  eight 
years  (382-374  b.c.)  that  she  is  now  compelled  to 
decline  a  demand  which  justice,  sympathy,  and 
political  policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant.  So 
unfortunate  was  it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
that  their  honourable  and  well-combined  aspirations 
fell  exactly  during  those  few  years  in  which  Sparta 
was  at  her  maximum  of  power !  So  unfortunate 
was  such  coincidence  of  time  not  only  for  Olynthiis, 
but  for  Greece  generally  :*-^6ince  nothing  but  Spar- 
tan interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings  to 
the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had 
it  been  allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  con- 
fined them  to  the  interior,  and  averted  the  death- 
blow which  came  upon  Grecian  freedom  in  the  next 
generation  from  their  hand?. 
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Peace  be- 
tween 
Athens  and 
Sparta- 
broken  off 
almost  im- 
mediately. 
The  Lace- 
demonians 
declare  war 
again,  and 
resume 
their  plans 
npon  Za- 
kynthos 
and  Kor- 
kyra. 


The  Lacedaemonians  found  some  compensation 
for  their  reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in 
the  pacific  propositions  from  Athens  which  libe- 
rated them  from  one  of  their  chief  enemies.  But 
the  peace  thus  concluded  was  scarcely  even  brought 
to  execution.  Timotheus,  being  ordered  home  from 
Korkyra,  obeyed  and  set  sail  with  his  fleet.  He 
had  serving  along  with  him  some  exiles  from  Za- 
kynthus ;  and  as  he  passed  by  that  island  in  his 
homeward  voyage,  he  disembarked  these  exiles  upon 
it,  aiding  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post. 
Against  this  proceeding  the  Zakynthian  government 
laid  complaints  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  so  deeply 
resented,  that  redress  having  been  in  vain  demanded 
at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  ofi*,  and 
war  again  declared.  A  Lacedaemonian  squadron 
of  25  sail  was  despatched  to  assist  the  ZakynthiansS 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xv.  45. 

The  statements  of  Diodorus  are  not  clear  in  themselves ;  besides  that 
on  some  points,  though  not  in  the  main,  they  contradict  Xenophon. 
Diodorus  states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timotheus  brought  back  to 
Zakynthus,  were  the  philo-Spartan  leaders,  who  had  been  recently  ex- 
l>elled  for  their  misrule  under  the  empire  of  Sparta.  This  statement 
must  doubtless  be  incorrect.  The  exiles  whom  Timotheus  restored 
must  have  belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan  party  in  the  island. 

But  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  have  got  into  confusion  by  repre- 
senting that  universal  and  turbulent  reaction  against  the  philo-Spartan 
oligarchies,  which  really  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra — as  if  it  had  taken  place  some  three  years  earlier.  The 
events  recounted  in  Diodor.  xv.  40,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  period 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

Diodorus  also  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athe- 
nians sent  Ktesikles  as  auvHary  commander  to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46) ; 
whereas  this  very  commander  is  announced  by  himself  in  the  next 
chapter  (as  well  as  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  him  Stesikles)  as  sent  to 
Korkyra  (Hellen.  v.  2,  10). 

I  conceive  Diodorus  to  have  inadvertently  mentioned  this  Athenian 
expedition  under  Stesikles  or  Ktesild^s,  twice  over;  once  as  sent  to 
Zakynthus — then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra,    The  latter  is  the  truth. 
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while  plans  were  formed  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
more  important  island  of  Korkyra.  The  fleet  of 
Timotheus  having  now  been  removed  home,  a  mal- 
content Korkyrsean  party  fdrmed  a  conspiracy  to 
introduce  the  Lacedaemonians  as  friends,  and  betray 
the  island  to  them.  A  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  22 
triremes  accordingly  sailed  thither,  under  colour  of 
a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  the  Korkyraean  govern- 
ment,  having  detected  the  plot,  refused  to  receive 
them,  took  precautions  for  defence,  and  sent  envoys 
to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Kor.  b.c  373. 
kyra  openly,  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  con-  ^'•ced*- 
federacy.     By  the  joint  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  armament 
Leukas,  Ambrakia,  Elis,  Zakynthus,  Achaia,  Epi-  ^ppns^cou 
daurus,  Troezen,  HermionS,  and  Halieis — strength-  aiithecon- 
ened  by  pecuniary  payments  from  other  confede-  fjj^^^*' 
rates,  who  preferred  commuting  their  obligation  to  korkyra, 
serve  beyond  sea-— a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes  and  a 
body  of  1500  mercenary  hoplites,  were  assembled  ; 
besides  some  Lacedaemonians,  probably  Helots  or 
Neodamodes\     At  the  same  time,  application  was 

No  Athenian  expedition  at  aU  appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  gone  to 
Zakynthus;  for  Xenophon  enumerates  the  Zakynthiana  among  those 
who  helped  to  fit  out  the  fleet  of  Mnasippus  (v.  2,  3). 

On  the  other  hand^  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  in  question  the  reality 
of  the  two  Lacedeemonian  expeditions,  in  the  last  half  of  374  b.c— one 
under  Aristokrates  to  Zakynthus,  the  other  under  Alkidas  to  Korkyra — 
which  Diodonis  mentions  (Diod.  xv.  45, 46).  It  is  true  that  Xenophon 
does  not  notice  either  of  them ;  hut  they  are  noway  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  which  he  does  state. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5,  16 :  compare  v.  2,  21 — about  the  commu- 
tation of  personal  sendee  for  money. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  agrees  with  Xenophon  in  the  main  about  the  ex- 
pedition of  Mnasippus,  though  differing  on  several  other  oontemporary 
points. 

VOL.  X.  O 
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senttoDionysius  the  Syracusan  despot,  for  his  coope* 
ration  against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  th&t  the  con- 
nection of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once, 
and  might  prove  again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 
blSfttthe      ^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  spring  of  373  B.C.  that  this  force 
city--high   proceeded  against  Korkyra,  under  the  command 
of  the  Id-    of  the  Lacedeemonian  Mnasippus;   who,  having 
uq°^5       driven  in  the  Korkyrsean  fleet  with  the  loss  of  four 
triremes,  landed  on  the  island,  gained  a  victory^ 
and  confined  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.     He  next  carried  his  ravages  round  the 
adjacent  lands,  which  were  found  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  and  full  of  the  richest  produce  ; 
fields   admirably  tilled — vineyards  in   surpassing 
condition — with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-ap- 
pointed wine*cellars,  and  abundance  of  cattle  as 
well  as  labouring-slaves.     The  invading  soldiers, 
while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on  cattle 
and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful 
stock  around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine 
that  was  not  of  the  first  quality  ^      Such  is  the 
picture  given  by  Xetiophou,  an  unfriendly  witness, 
of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of  its  lauded 
economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by  Mna- 
sippus ;   a   picture  not  less  memorable  than  that 
presented  by  Thucydides  (in  the  speech  of  Archi- 
damus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture  surrounding 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 6.  'Eirccdi)  dc  dirc/St;  (when  Mnasippus  landed), 
tKfyim  rt  r$r  yfjs  irac  cdgov  t^tipyaa-fuptfp  ftcV  naymXiis  tcai  rc^vrfV- 
fjJvTjv  rfju  xapav,  iJL«yako7rp€n€U  di  oUrjatis  teat  olpwfas  KorcaiccuctfrfAcfovr 
t-^mtaav  eiri  tup  ayp&v"  ^trr  9if>turap  tvv£  o-rpaftciTas  c2t  tovto  rpixfdfifj^ 
i\Btiv,  &<TT  ovK  iOtXtiv  mv€iv,  ct  ^4  oW?ov^ior  coy*     KaI  mdfimv^a  &e 

Otwr^  implied  in  the  antecedent  word  eMwaci  is  imdelstood  after 

xriWtv. 
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democratical  Athens,  at  the  moment  when  the  hand 
of  the  Peloponneaian  devastator  was  first  felt  there 
in  431  B.c.>. 

With  such  plentiful   quarters  for  his  soldiers,  TheKor. 
Mnasippus  encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls,  blocked  up 
cutting  off  those  within  from  supplies  out  of  the  iSppUes*!^ 
country,  while  he  at  the  same  time  blocked  up  the  J^^iJ^^ 
harbour  with  his  fleet.    The  Korkyrseans  soon  be-  '^^^ 
gan  to  be  in  want.    Yet  they  seemed  to  have  no  excmt  in 
chance  of  safety  except  through  aid  from  the  Athe«  Athens. 
nians ;  to  whom  they  had  sent  envoys  with  pressing  ment  w^' 
entreaties^,  and  who  had  now  reason  to  regret  their  aJ^^ 
hasty  consent  (in  the  preceding  year)  to  summon  Jj^^^®" 
home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  from  the  island.  How-  prepwing 

m.  ,  .  .         1       "■      •      1      i-       nnderTi- 

ever,  Timotheus  was  again  appomted  admiral  of  a  mothens. 
new  fleet  to  be  sent  thither ;  while  a  division  of  600 
peltaats,  under  Stesiklds,  was  directed  to  be  des- 
patched by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  Korkyraeans,  during  the 
delays  unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main 
fleet  and  its  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus. 
These  peltasts  were  conveyed  by  land  across  Thes- 

1  Thttcyd*  L  82.  (Speech  of  Archidamus)  fiij  yhp  SKko  n  tfOftiaijTf  r^v 
y^r  avT&v  (of  the  Athenians)  Ij  ofiripov  ?x*^>  '^^^  ^^X  Wf'^ov  wrtf  Afutvov 
i^tftyaorat. 

Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the  same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  se- 
cond speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 

To  the  same  purpose  Thucydides  speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of 
the  wealthy  men  established  throughout  the  area  of  Attica — ol  d<  dv- 
paroi  KoX^  Ktrifiara  kot^  rijtf  x^P^*^  oUobo^icus  rt  xal  9roXvrA.e(r4 
KaTaarKfwug  airokalktK6T€£  (f.  e.  by  the  invasion) — ^Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

'  The  enroys  from  Rorkyra  to  Athens  (mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
v.  2,  9)  would  probably  cross  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  through  the  aid  of 
Alketas.  This  would  be  a  much  quicker  way  for  them  than  the  dr- 
cumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  would  suggest  the  some  way 
for  the  detadimeut  of  Btetiklte  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

o2 
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saly  and  Epirus,  to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra; 
upon  which  island  they  were  enabled  to  land  through 
the  intervention  of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athe- 
nians.   They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  the 
town  ;  where  they  not  only  brought  the  news  that 
a  large  Athenian  fleet  might  be  speedily  expected, 
but  also  contributed  much  to  the  defence.  Without 
such  encouragement  and  aid,  the  Korkyraeans  would 
hardly  have  held  out ;   for  the  famine  within  the 
walls  increased  daily ;  and  at  length  became  so  se* 
vere,  that  many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  num- 
bers of  slaves  were  thrust  out.     Mnasippus  refused 
to  receive  them,  making  public  proclamation  that 
every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into  slavery  ; 
and  since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come, 
he  caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city- 
gates.    As  for  the  unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither 
received  by  him,  nor   re-admitted  within,  many 
perished  outside  of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger' . 
Mnaaippiu        Such  spcctaclcs  of  misery  portended  so  visibly 
carei^tand  the  approaching  hour  of  surrender,  that  the  be- 
SJm^over-    sicgiug  army  became  careless,  and  the  general  inso- 
— he^o^^*    lent.     Though   his   military  chest  was  well-filled, 
fends  his      through  the  numerous  pecuniary  payments  which 
— theKor.   he  had  received  from  allies  in  commutation  of  per- 
m^^suc-  sonal  service — yet  he  had  dismissed  several  of  his 
— Mnirfp!^  mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept  all  of  them 
fwSid  and    ^^P^^^  ^^*'  ^'^®  '^^^  *^^  mouths.     His  present  tem- 
siain— the    per  made  him  not  only  more  harsh  towards  his  own 
pUedwith     soldicrs^,  but  also  less  vigilant  in  the  conduct  of 

proTisions. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  15. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 16. 
*0  d*  aS  M.pdfriinro9  6p&v  ravra,  Mfuf^  re  (krw  ovk  ij^  l^^iy  r^i^ 
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the  siege*  Accordingly  the  besieged,  detecting 
from  their  watch-towers  the  negligence  of  the 
guards,  chose  a  favourable  opportunity  and  made  a 
vigorous  sally.  Mnasippus,  on  seeing  his  outposts 
driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  forward  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  around  him  to  sustain  them  ; 
giving  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries  to 
bring  their  men  forward  also.  But  these  officers 
replied,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  obe- 
dience of  soldiers  without  pay ;  upon  which  Mna- 
sippus  was  so  incensed,  that  he  struck  them  with 
his  stick  and  with  the  shaft  of  his  spear.  Such  an 
insult  inflamed  still  farther  the  existing  discontent. 
Both  officers  and  soldiers  came  to  the  combat  dis*- 
couraged  and  heartless,  while  the  Athenian  peltasts 
and  the  Korkyrsean  hoplites,  rushing  out  of  several 
gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate 
energy.  Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal 
valour,  was  at  length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being 
completely  routed,  fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp  in 
which  their  stores  were  preserved.  Even  this  too 
might  have  been  taken,  and  the  whole  armament 
destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked  it  at  once. 
But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own  success. 
Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers 
in  reserve,  they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to 
re- open  easy  communication  with  the  country,  to 
procure  sufficient  temporary  supplies,  and  to  aflbrd 
a  certainty  of  holding  out  until  reinforcement  from 

ir6Kiy,  Koi  ntpl  rovs  fua'Bo<fi6povs  iKcuvovpyti,  kcli  tovs  fUv  Ti.vas  avr&v 
fU(r66v,  oifK.  dvop&p,  its  ^tytro,  xpHI^OTtbP,  &c. 
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Approach    Atbons  should  arrive.   Such  reinforcdmeuti  iudeedi 
nian  rein-    was  already  OQ  its  way,  and  bad  beea  aanounced 
^"hj^?*    as  approaching  to  HypermenSs  (second  under  the 
ccMoror^  deceased  Mnasippus),  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
Mnaaippus,  the  comoiand.    Terrified  at  the  news,  he  hastened 
away  the     to  Sail  rouud  frotn  his  station — ^which  he  had  occu* 
leaJf^^ws   pied  with  the  fleet  to  block  up  the  harbour— to  the 
m^h°pro.   fortified  camp.    Here  he  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well 
unl  ^"     ^^  *^®  property,  aboard  of  his  transports,  and  sent 
them  away  ;  remaining  himself  to  defend  the  camp 
with  the  soldiers  and  marines*~but  remaining  only 
a  short  time,  and  then  taking  these  latter  also 
aboard  the  triremes.   He  thus  completely  evacuated 
the  island,  making  ofif  for  Leukas.     But  such  had 
been  the  hurry — ^and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the 
Athenian  fleet  should  arrive — that  much  com  and 
•  wine,  many  slaves,  and  even  many  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  were  left  behind.     To  the  victorious  Kor- 
kyraeans,  these  acquisitions  were  not  needed  to  en** 
hance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which  rescued  them 
from  capture,  slavery,  or  starvation  ^ 
B.C.373.         jf^g  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in 
riv!a ofthe  arriving,  so  as  to  incur  much  risk  of  finding  the 
fle^S^'is   inland  already  taken — but  when  it  did  come,  it  was 
S""t'i?'   commanded  by  Iphikrates,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator 
Timotheus,  Kallistratus* — not  by  Timotbeus,  whom  the  original 
krates—     vote  of  the  people  had  nominated.     It  appears  that 
Sn^iiy—  Timotbeus — who  (in  April373B,o.),whentheAthe<- 
?^a^^of^  nians  first  learnt  that  the  formidable  Lacedaemonian 
v"°°ion^''  fleet  had  begun  to  attack  Korkyra,  bad  been  directed 
protracted,  to  procecd  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  tri- 

^  Xen.  Hflllen,  n.  2,  IS^26 ;  Diodor.  rr,  47* 
'  Xen.  Helleu.  vi.  2, 39. 
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remea-^found  a  difficulty  iq  manuiog  his  ships  at 
Athens,  and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  oruise 
to  procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  funds, 
from  the  maritime  allies.  His  first  act  was  to  trans- 
port the  600  peltasts  under  StesiklSs  to  Thessaly, 
where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Jason  of  Pheraa. 
He  persuaded  the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of  Athens, 
and  to  further  the  march  of  Stesikles  with  his  divi* 
sion  by  land  across  Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of 
Pindus,  to  £pirus ;  where  Alketas,  who  was  at  once 
the  ally  of  Athens,  and  the  dependent  of  Jason, 
conveyed  them  by  night  across  the  strait  from  Epi- 
rus  to  Korkyra.  Having  thus  opened  important 
connection  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service, 
together  (perhaps)  with  some  seamen  from  Pagasae 
to  man  his  fleet — ^Timotheus  proceeded  onward  to 
the  ports  of  Macedonia,  where  he  also  entered  into 
relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving  from  him  signal 
marks  of  private  favour — and  then  to  Thrace  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  islands,  His  voyage  pro- 
cured for  him  valuable  subsidies  in  money  and  sup- 
plies of  seamen,  besides  some  new  adhesions  and 
deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise  of  Timotheus,  undertaken  b.c.  373 
with  the  general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for 
the  expedition  to  Korkyra,  began  in  the  month  of 
April  or  commencement  of  May  373  b.c*     On 

^  The  manner  in  which  I  have  described  the  preliminary  cruise  of 
Timotheus,  will  be  found  (I  think)  th^  only  way  of  uniting  into  one 
lumsistent  narratiye  the  scattered  fragments  of  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  his  proceedings  in  this  year. 

The  date  pf  his  setting  out  &om  Athens  is  exactly  determined  by 
QequQSl^eaesi  adv.  Tinxoth.  p.  1186 — the  month  Munychion,  in  the 
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Discontent  departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders  to  such  of 

in  conse- '  the  allics  as  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  expe- 

tibeXenoe  dition,  to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an  island  off  Tree- 

th^^'  zen,  consecrated  to  Poseidon)  where  he  would  him- 

the^af  ^^'^  come  and  take  them  up  to  proceed  onward, 

mentas-  Pursuant  to  such  order,  several  contingents  mus- 

Kalauria—  tered  at  this  island ;  among  them  the  Boeotians, 

i£d  iSji'  "who  sent  several  triremes,  though  in  the  preceding 

c^*Timol  y®^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  alleged  against  them  that  they 

i^^hSkratc  contributed  nothing  to  sustain  the  naval  exertions 

named  ad-  of  Athens.     But  Timothcus  stayed  out  a  long  time. 

mini  in  his 


place. 


archonship  of  Sokratid6s— April  373  B.C.  Diodorus  says  that  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Thrace,  and  that  he  acquired  several  new  members  for  the 
confederacy  (xv.  47) ;  Xenophon  states  that  he  sailed  towards  the 
islands  (Hellen.  yi.  2,  12) ;  two  statements  not  directly  the  same,  yet 
not  incompatible  with  each  other.  In  his  way  to  Thrace,  he  would 
naturally  pass  up  the  Euboean  strait  and  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

We  know  that  Stesikles  and  his  peltasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra, 
not  by  sea  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  but  by  land  across  Thessaly 
and  Ep'irus ;  a  much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Athe* 
nians  "  asked  Alketas  to  help  them  to  cross  over  from  the  mainland  of 
Epirus  to  the  opposite  island  of  Korkyra;  and  that  they  were  in  con- 
sequence carried  across  by  night " — ^*AX<c«Tot;  dc  ^bftfirnrav  o-vydta/9i- 
jSacrat  toxjtovs'  koi  oItoi  ftev  pvkt6s  BtaKOfinrBevTig  vov  riff  x^P*^» 
tlaijkBov  €is  TTjv  fr<$\tv. 

Now  these  troops  could  not  have  got  to  Epirus  without  crossing 
Thessaly ;  nor  could  they  have  crossed  Thessaly  without  the  permission 
and  escort  of  Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas  himself  was  the  dependent  of 
Jason,  whose  goodwill  was  therefore  doubly  necessary  (Xen.  Hellen. 
vi.  1,  7). 

We  farther  know  that  in  the  year  preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was 
not  yet  in  alliance  with  Athens,  nor  even  inclined  to  become  so,  though 
the  Athenians  were  very  anxious  for  it  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1, 10).  But  in 
November  373  B.C.,  Jason  (as  well  as  Alketas)  appears  as  the  esta- 
blished ally  of  Athens ;  not  as  then  becoming  her  ally  for  the  first  time, 
but  as  so  completely  an  established  ally,  that  he  comes  to  Athens  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  trial  of  Timotheus  and  of 
deposing  in  his  favour — *A<t>iKOfitvov  yhp  *AXk€tov  jcai  ^Ida-ovos  &S 
TovTov  (Timotheus)  cV  rS  MaLfiaKrrjpi&yt  fiijvl  ry  cV  'Aorciov  eipxotmyff 
tir\  t6v  dyava  top  tovtov,  porfOrfadpr^v  avr^  xaX  Korayofiawp 
(h  Trjp  oIkiop  rrjp  tp  n€ipaui,  &c.  {Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  5. 
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Reliance  was  placed  upon  him,  and  upon  the  money 
which  he  was  to  bring  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet ; 
and  the  unpaid  triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress 
and  disorganisation  at  Kalauria,  awaiting  his  re- 
turn  ^  In  the  mean  time,  fresh  news  reached  Athens 
that  Korkyra  was  much  pressed ;  so  that  great  in- 
dignation was  felt  against  the  absent  admiral,  for 
employing  in  his  present  cruise  a  precious  interval 
essential  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  island  in  time. 
IphikratSs  (who  had  recently  come  back  from  ser- 
ving  with  Pharnabazus,  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to 

p.  1190).  Again — AMy  dc  tovtov  (Timotheus)  cfairovfteyoy  fity 
Tttp  cff-tn/dciW  Kal  oU(if»v  avr^  Atrayrav,  h-i  dc  ica\  'AXxerov  Ka\ 
*Ia<rovof,  arvfifidxfoy  Svt^v  vfiiv,  ftSkis  fUv  twfiaOrjrt  axpeiviu 
(Demosthen.  ib.  c.  3.  p.  1187)-  We  see  from  hence  therefore  that  the 
first  allianoe  between  Jason  and  Athens  had  been  contracted  in  the 
early  part  of  373  bx.  ;  we  see  farther  that  it  had  been  contracted  by 
Timotheus  in  his  preliminary  cruise,  which  is  the  only  reasonable  way 
of  explaining  the  strong  interest  felt  by  Jason  as  well  as  by  Alketas 
in  the  fiite  of  Timotheus,  inducing  them  to  take  the  remarkable  step  of 
coming  to  Athens  to  promote  his  acquittal.  It  was  Timotheus  who  had 
first  made  the  alliance  of  Athens  with  Alketas  (Diodor.  xv.  36 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2),  a  year  or  two  before. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  here  stated,  I  infer  with  confidence, 
that  Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary  cruise,  visited  Jason,  contracted  alli- 
ance between  him  and  Athens,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  forward  the 
division  of  Stesikles  across  Thessaly  to  Epirus  and  Korkyra. 

In  tins  oration  of  Demosthenes,  there  are  three  or  four  exact  dates 
mentioned,  which  are  a  great  aid  to  the  understandii^  of  the  historical 
events  of  the  time.  That  oration  is  spoken  by  Apollodorus,  claiming 
from  Timotheus  the  repayment  of  money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion  the 
banker,  father  of  Apollodorus ;  and  the  dates  specified  are  copied  fit)m 
entries  made  by  Pasion  at  the  time  in  his  commercial  books  (c.  1.  p.  1186 ; 
c.  9.  p.  1197). 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3.  p.  1188.  AiuaBov  luv  t6  arpaTtvfia 
jcoraXcXva-^at  €v  KoXavpi^,  &c. — ibid.  c.  10.  p.  1 199.  frpoaiJK€  yhp  rf 
fuv  BouorUf  Apxcvri  naph  tcvtov  (Timotheus)  Trjv  rpo(l>fiv  toU  4v  rait 
vaval  7rapakafjfidv€i»'  cjc  yap  r&v  icoiv&»  (rvvrd^eov  rf  fiiaBo^ 
<l>opia  fv  ry  arrpar^vfiart'  rA  de  xpht^^^^  ^^  (Timotheus) 
dirapra  cfcXcfar  €«c  r&v  wftfidx^y  xal  o-c  l(5ct  avr&v  \&yop 
oirooovMic. 


Timotheus 
— ^an  accu- 
sation is 
entered 
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reconquer  Egypt  for  the  Persian  king)  and  the  ora^ 
tor  Kallistratus,  were  espeoially  loud  in  their  accu« 
sations  against  him*  And  as  the  very  salvation  of 
Korkyra  required  pressing  haste,  the  Athenians 
cancelled  the  appointment  of  Timotheus  even  during 
his  absence — naming  Iphikrates,  Kallistratus,  and 
Chabrias,  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go  round  to  Korkyra 
without  delay  \ 

Reiarn  of  Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned ; 
bringing  several  new  adhesions  to  the  confederacy, 
with  a  flourishing  account  of  general  success^.   He 

against       ^gnt  dowu  to  Kalauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 

him,  but  *^^  ^ 

trial  is  post-  funds,  and  make  up  for  the  embarrassments  which 
theretu^    his  abseucc  had  occasioned.    But  he  could  not  pay 
kret£^from  the  Boeotiau  trierarchs  without  borrowing  money 
Korkyra.     £qj.  ^j^^  purpose  ou  his  owu  Credit ;  for  though  the 
sum  brought  home  from  his  voyage  was  consider- 
able, it  would  appear  that  the  demands  upon  him 
had   been  greater   still.     At  first   an   accusation, 
called  for  in  consequence  of  the  pronounced  dis« 
pleasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  him  by 
Iphikrates  and  Kallistratus.     But  as  these  two  had 
been  named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedition  to 
Korkyra,  which  admitted  of  no   delay — his  trial 
was  postponed  until  the  autumn  \  a  postponement 
advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless  seeonded 
by  bis  friends®. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 12,  13,  39;  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth,  o.  3. 
p.  1188, 

'  Diodor.  sv.  47. 

*  I  collect  what  is  here  stated  from  Demoathen.  ad?.  Timoth.  e.  3. 
p.  1188 ;  c.  10.  p.  1 199.  It  is  there  said  that  Timotheus  waa  about  to 
aail  home  from  Kakuria  to  take  hia  trial  i  yet  it  ia  certain  that  hia  trial 
did  not  take  plaee  until  the  month  MKmakterion  or  November.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  trial  must  have  been  postponed,  in  conseqnenee  el  the 
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Meanwhile  Iphikrates  adopted  the  most  strenuous  Rapid  and 
measures  for  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet,  m^^ts 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  puhlic,  and  in  the  ^^'u^ 
known  danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  J^"^!.^'" 
perhaps  Timotheus,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  exceuent 
have  heen  allowed)  not  only  to  impress  seamen  in  m^t^f  the 
the  port,  hut  even  to  coerce  the  trierarchs  with  se*  ^^1^^^ 
verity* ,  and  to  employ  all  the  triremes  reserved  for  i^^f^i 
the  coast-guard  of  Attica,  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  Jj^jM**^^ 
triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salamiuia.    He  thus  Laoed«. 
completed  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  ihmi  Kor« 
hack  a  large  portion  of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  ^^^ 
a  favourable  turn  at  Korkyra.    Expecting  to  find 
on  the  watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  fully 
equal  to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to 
comhine  the  maximum  of  speed  with  training  to  his 
seamen,  and  with  preparation  for  naval  combat*  The 
larger  sails  of  an  ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken 
out  of  the  ship  previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  incon- 
venient aboard :  Iphikrates  left  such  sails  at  Athens, 
-^-employed  even  the  smaller  sails  sparingly-^and 
kept  his  seamen  constantly  at  the  oar;  which  greatly 
accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
kept  the  men  in  excellent  training.    Every  day  he 
had  to  stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an  enemy's 
shore ;  and  these  halts  were  conducted  with  such 
extreme  dexterity  as  well  as  precisioa,  that  the  least 
possible  time  was  consumed,  not  enough  for  any 
local  hostile  force  to  get  together.    On  reaching 
Sphakteria,  Iphikrates  learnt  for  the  first  time  the 

necMvitf  fof  Ipliikmtespiid  JUlliitnitiis  going  awiQr  St  onge  to  pveieir^ 
Korkyra. 
*  Xen.  HfllUii.  vi,  2. 14,    'O  M  (Iphilppitei)  «irf  I  wrtipni  mpo/rrr^s^ 
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defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.    Yet  not  fully 

.  trusting  the  correctness  of  his  information,  he  still 

persevered  both  in  his  celerity  and  his  precautionSj 

until  he  reached  Kephallenia,  where  he  first  folly 

[  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was 

past.     The   excellent   management   of  Iphikrates 

throughout  this  expedition  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 

i  admiration  by  Xenophon\ 

to^KoS^      Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
and  cap-      fleet,  the  Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent 
aorprisethe  back  the  home-squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had 
ciuan^r     been  allowed  to  take,  but  which  could  ill  be  spared 
by^ony-    from  the  defence  of  the  coast*.    After  making  him- 
Mc^  ^^^   ^^^^  master  of  some  of  the  Kephallenian  cities,  he 
Sparta.       then   proceeded   onward  to  Korkyra;   where  the 
squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Syracuse  was  now 
on  the  point  of  arriving ;  sent  by  Dionysius  to  aid 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  of  their 
flight.     Iphikrates,  posting  scouts  on  the  hills  to 
give  notice  of  their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  tri- 
remes  to  be  ready  for  moving  at  the  first  signal. 
So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says  Xenophon), 
that  *'  the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour 
of  all  the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see ;  there  was 
not  a  man  who  did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his 
place  aboard  ."     The  ten  Syracusan  triremes,  after 
their  voyage  across  from  the  lapygian  cape,  had 
halted  to  rest  their  men  on  one  of  the  northern 
points  of  Korkyra ;  where  they  were  found  by  Iphi- 
krates and  captured,  with  all  their  crews  and  the 
admiral  Anippus ;  one  alone  escaping,  through  the 

V  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  27, 32.        «  Compare  vi.  2, 14— with  vi.  2,  39. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  34. 
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strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Mela* 
n6pus.  Iphikrates  returned  in  triumph,  towing  his 
nine  prizes  into  the  harbour  of  Korkyra.  The 
crews,  being  sold  or  ransomed,  yielded  to  him  a 
sum  of  60  talents;  the  admiral  Anippus  was  re- 
tained in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew 
himself  shortly  afterwards  from  mortification  ^ 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikrates  ipbikntes 
for  the  time  to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  mon!^— 
Anippus  was  a  pecuniary  disappointment  to  him,  homTKli- 
and  he  soon  began  to  need  money.     This  consi-  ^J^Sl!® 
deration  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  return  of  ^^  ^"^ 
his  colleague  Kallistratus  ;  who-— an  orator  by  pro*  bk  sMmen 
fession,  and  not  on  friendly  terms  with  Iphikrates  ^he^ob- 
— had  come  out  against  his  own  consent.     Iphi-  ^"i^^ 
krates  had  himself  singled  out  both   Kallistratus  ''^^>^- 
and  Chabrias  as  his  colleagues.     He  was  not  in- 
different to  the  value  of  their  advice,  nor  did  he 
fear  the  criticisms,  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they 
really  saw  in  his  proceedings.    But  he  had  accepted 
the  command  under  ha:iardous  circumstances ;  not 
only  from  the  insulting  displacement  of  Timotheus, 
and  the  provocation  consequently  given  to  a  pow- 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  35,  38 ;  Diodor.  xv.  47. 

We  find  a  story  reoonnted  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  57 )» that  the  Athenians 
under  Iphikrates  captured,  off  Korkyra,  some  triremes  of  Dionysius, 
carrying  sacred  ornaments  to  Delphi  and  Olympia.  They  detained  and 
appropriated  the  valuable  cargo,  of  which  Dionysius  afterwards  loudly 
complained. 

This  story  (if  there  he  any  truth  in  it)  can  hardly  allude  to  any 
other  triremes  than  those  under  Anippus.  Yet  Xenophon  would  pro- 
bably have  mentioned  the  story,  if  he  had  heard  it ;  since  it  presents 
the  enemies  of  Sparta  as  committing  sacrilege.  And  whether  the  tri* 
remes  were  carrying  sacred  ornaments  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  coming  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  were  therefore  legitimate 
prizes. 
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erful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Konon — ^but  also 
under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed  in  re- 
lieving Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion 
which  he  applied  to  man  his  fleet.  Had  the  island 
been  taken  and  had  Iphikrates  failed,  he  would 
have  found  himself  exposed  to  severe  crimination, 
and  multiplied  enemies,  at  Athens.  Perhaps  Kal- 
listratus  and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in 
that  case  have  been  among  his  assailants — so  that 
it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both  of  them 
with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the 
military  ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  ora* 
torical  talent  of  the  former^  As  the  result  of  the 
expedition,  however,  was  altogether  favourable, 
all  such  anxieties  were  removed.  Iphikrates  could 
well  afiford  to  part  with  both  his  colleagues ;  and 
Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if  permitted  to  go  home, 
he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  keep  the  fleet 
well-paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  or  if  this  were 
impracticable,  that  he  would  labour  to  procure 
peace^.     So  terrible  are  tUb  difficulties  which  the 

i  Xen.  fiellen.  vi.  2,  39.  The  meaning  of  Xcnopbon  here  is  not 
very  clear,  nor  is  even  the  text  perfect. 

'Eyw  fjLtu  8^1  Tovrriv  liiv  OTparffyiav  rSnf  *l<l>iKpdTQVt  ovx  ^KKrra 
inaivSt'  (irara  kol  t6  irpoff9\4<r6ai  Kt\€d^ai  ^avr^  (this  shows 
that  Iphikrates  htmielf  singled  them  out)  KaXX/crrpanSy  rt  t^  d^^- 
yopow,  ot  iidka  ^cr^dctoir  6m-ay  Koi  XafipUw,  fUiXa  tftptttyywAir  vofuf^ 
fAtvov*     Etrc  yhp  <f)po¥lfiQV9  o^roi^ir  ^yov/icrot  tlnu,  avi/ficvKovs  Xafiw 

ovra  Spaa-itos  (some  words  in  the  text  seem  to  be  wanting) fttfn 

fcarapfiqi&OfJL&p  fifjrt  KantfUkmr  xficUvtirSai  fii/dcy,  iuydKo<f>pomiMmf  c^* 
lavr^  twt6  /uum  doKti  dtfdphs  c 2Wu« 

I  follow  Dr.  ThirlWftll's  translation  of  o6  f/bdka  4irvHidH0¥,  which  ap* 
pears  to  me  decidedly  prefemble*  The  word  i^tcc  (vi»  3, 3)  showi  that 
Kallistratus  was  an  unwilling  colleague* 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ti.  3,  3.  dwoorx^^Mvoc  7^  'I^/xirfi  (KaUiitiafttta)  tl 
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Grecian  generals  now  experience  in  procuring 
money  from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities  in  whose 
senrioe  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their 
troops  1  Iphikrates  suffered  the  same  embarrass* 
ment  which  Timotheus  had  experienced  the  year 
before^^and  which  will  be  found  yet  more  pain-* 
fully  felt  as  we  advance  forward  in  the  history. 
For  the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen  by  finding 
work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  KorkyraeanSi 
where  there  must  doubtless  have  been  ample  neces- 
sity for  repairs  i^er  the  devastations  of  Mnasippus ; 
while  he  crossed  over  to  Akarnania  with  his  pel- 
tasts  and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with 
the  townships  friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others 
as  were  friendly  to  Sparta ;  especially  against  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  the  strong  town  called 
Thyricis^ 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyrsean  expedition »  B.c.373. 
imparting  universal  satisfaction  at  Atlieus^  was  not  Favoarabie 
less  beneficial  to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrates*    It  uc^opimon' 
was  in  November  373  b.c,  that  the  former,  as  well  fn^^"^' 
as  his  quaestor  or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  J^Huc^L 
underwent  each  his  trial.     Kallistratus,  having  re*  «  Korkyra 
turned  home,  pleaded  against  the  quaestor,  perhaps  of  Timo- 
against  Timotheus  also,  as  one  of  the  accusers^ ;  off  easily^ 
though  probably  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness  and  iu^taT^ 
moderation,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  sue*  ju"*rthim 
cess  and  of  the  general  good  temper  prevalent  in  --*"«  v^^ 
the  city.     And  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation  demnedto 
against  Timotheus  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence    ^ 
was  strengthened  not  merely  by  numerous  citizen 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37, 38% 

'  Dcukottheil.  co&t.  TitUDth.  tK  9.  p»  1197»  il9Si 
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friends  speaking  in  his  favour  with  increased  confi- 
dence, but  also  by  the  unusual  phaenomenon  of  two 
powerful  foreign  supporters.  At  the  request  of 
Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of  Epirus,  and  Jason  of 
Pherae,  came  to  Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to 
appear  as  witnesses  in  his  favour.  They  were  re- 
ceived and  lodged  by  him  in  his  house  in  the  Hip- 
podamian  Agora,  the  principal  squareof  the  Peiraeus. 
And  as  he  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for 
want  of  money,  he  found  it  necessary  to  borrow 
various  articles  of  finery  in  order  to  do  them  honour 
—-clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls 
«— from  Pasion,  a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand. 
These  two  important  witnesses  would  depose  to  the 
zealous  service  and  estimable  qualitiesof  Timotheus; 
who  had  inspired  them  with  warm  interest,  and  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  alliance  with 
Athens ;  an  alliance,  which  they  had  sealed  at  once 
by  conveying  Stesikles  and  his  division  across 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  The  minds  of 
the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  afiected  by  seeing 
before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at  that 
moment  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Greece ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Timotheus 
was  acquitted.  His  treasurer  Antimachus,  not 
tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not 
so  powerfully  befriended,  was  less  fortunate.  He 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  property  confis* 
cated ;  the  Dikastery  doubtless  believing,  on  what 
evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  fraud  in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which 
had  caused  serious  injury  at  a  most  important  crisis. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  held 
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responsible  as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary  depart- 
ment of  the  money-levying  command  confided  to 
Timotheus  by  the  people. 

As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  Timotheoi 
himself  would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can  g^j^^J 
only  remark  that  having  been  invested   with  the  ^®gJJ§j^^j** 
command  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  under  the 
besieged  Korkyra,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  an  stan^'— 
unreasonable  length  of  time  to  his  own  self-origi-  qu?ttSd,hu 
nated  cruise  elsewhere ;  though  such  cruise  was  in  gXiS- 
itself  beneficial  to  Athens  ;  insomuch  that  if  Kor-  ^«  »ccept8 

contnAnd 

kyra  had  really  been  taken,  the  people  would  have  under 
had  good  reason  for  imputing  the  misfortune  to  his 
delay'.     And  although  he  was  now  acquitted,  his 

^  The  narrative  here  given  of  the  events  of  373  b.c,  so  far  as  they 
ooBcem  Timotheus  and  Iphikrates,  appears  to  me  the  only  way  of 
satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  csae,  and  following  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  and  Demosthenes. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  imphes,  and  Rehdantz  (Titie  Iphi- 
cratis,  &c.  p.  86)  contends,  that  Iphikrates  did  not  take  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  nor  depart  from  Athens,  until  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus. 
There  are  some  expressions  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  which  might 
seem  to  countenance  this  supposition ;  hut  it  will  he  found  hardly  ad- 
missible, if  we  attentively  study  the  series  of  facts. 

1.  Mnasippus  arrived  with  his  armament  at  Korkyra,  and  began  the 
siege,  either  before  April,  or  at  the  first  opening  of  April,  373  B.C.  For 
his  arrival  there,  and  the  good  condition  of  his  fleet,  was  known  at 
Athens  before  Timotheus  received  his  appointment  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet  for  the  relief  of  the  isUmd*(Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  10,  1 1,  12). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peirseus  on  this  appointed  voyage,  in  April 
373  B.C. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens  in  November  373  B.C. ;  Alketas 
and  Jason  being  then  present,  as  allies  of  Athens  and  witnesses  in  his 
favour. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were,  that  Iphikrates  did  not  depart  from  Athens 
with  his  fleet  until  after  the  trial  of  Timotheus  in  November,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  siege  of  Korkyra  by  Mnasippus  lasted  seven  months, 
and  the  cruise  of  Timotheus  nearly  five  months.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  altogether  improbable.  The  Athenians  would  never  have 
permitted  Korkyra  to  incur  so  terrible  a  chance  of  capture,  simply  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  trial  of  Timotheus.    Xenophon  does  not  expressly 
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reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the  whole  affair, 
that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  an 

■ay  how  long  the  siege  of  Korkyra  lasted;  but  from  his  ezpressions 
about  the  mercenaries  of  Mnasippus  (that  already  pay  was  owing  to 
them  for  as  much  as  two  months — Ka\  dvoiy  ^dtf  fuivoiv — y\.  2,  16),  we 
should  infer  that  it  could  hardly  haye  lasted  more  than  three  months  in 
aU.  Let  us  say,  that  it  lasted  four  months ;  the  siege  would  then  be 
over  in  August;  and  we  know  that  the  fleet  of  Iphikrates  arriyed  just 
after  the  siege  was  concluded. 

Besides,  is  it  credible,  that  Timotheus — named  as  admiral  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  relieying  Korkyra,  and  knowing  that  Mnasippus  was 
already  besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable  fleet — ^would  have  spent 
so  long  a  time  aajive  months  in  his  preliminary  cruise? 

I  presume  Timotheus  to  have  stayed  out  in  this  cruise  about  two 
months ;  and  even  this  length  of  time  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  raise 
strong  displeasure  against  him  at  Athens,  when  the  danger  and  priva- 
tions of  Korkyra  were  made  known  as  hourly  increasing.  At  the  time 
when  Timotheus  came  back  to  Athens,  he  found  all  this  displeasure  ac- 
tually afloat  against  him,  excited  in  part  by  the  strong  censures  of  Iphi- 
krates and  Kallistratus  (Dem.  cont.  Timoth.  p.  1187.  c.  3).  The  ad- 
verse orations  in  the  public  assembly,  besides  inflaming  the  wrath  of 
the  Athenians  against  him,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed  deposing  him 
from  his  command  to  Korkyra,  and  nominating  in  his  place  Iphikrates, 
with  Chabrias  and  Kallistratus.  Probably  those  who  proposed  this 
vote  would  at  the  same  time  give  notice  that  they  intended  to  prefer  a 
judicial  accusation  against  Timotheus  for  breach  or  neglect  of  duty. 
But  it  would  be  the  interest  of  aU  parties  to  postpone  actual  trial  until 
the  frite  of  Korkyra  should  be  determined,  for  which  purpose  the  saving 
of  time  would  be  precious.  Already  too  much  time  had  been  lost,  and 
Iphikrates  was  well  aware  that  his  whole  chance  of  success  depended  upon 
celerity ;  while  Timotheus  and  his  friends  would  look  upon  postponement 
as  an  additional  chance  of  softening  the  pubUc  displeasure,  besides  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  Jason  and  Alketas.  Still,  though 
trial  was  postponed,  Timotheus  was  from  this  moment  under  impeach- 
ment. The  oration  composed  by  Demosthenes  therefore  (delivered  by 
ApoUodorus  as  plaintiff,  several  years  afterwards)— thou^  speaking 
loosely,  and  not  distinguishing  the  angry  speeches  against  Timotheus 
in  the  public  assembly  (in  June  373  B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby  his 
deposition  was  obtained),  from  the  accusing  speeches  against  him  at  his 
actual  trial  in  November  373  B.C.,  before  the  dikastery — is  nevertheless 
not  incorrect  in  saying — cireid^  d'  atr€x^ipoTovfi$ri  fUy  v<l>*  vfjt&v  vrparq- 
y6£  dth  t6  fi^  irtpmXtvo'ai  Il€\ofr6innj<rov,  ciri  Kpltrti  di  vap^bt^oro 
€h  t6v  dfjfiov,  alrias  ttjs  fityitmis  rvx^v  (c.  3.  p.  1187) — and  again 
respecting  his  coming  from  Kalauria  to  Athens — ficXXoy  roipw  Ka^ 
Ta7r\€iv  (ir\  rijv  Kpiaiv,  tv  KaKavpifg,  davW^croi,  &c.  (p.  1188-1189.) 
That  Timotheus  had  been  handed  over  to  the  people  for  trial— that  he 
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iavitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their 
service  for  the  Egyptian  war ;  the  same  command 

was  sailing  back  from  Ralamia  fw  his  trial — ^might  well  be  asserted 
respecting  his  position  in  the  month  of  June,  though  his  trial  did  not 
actually  take  place^ntil  November.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  triremes  at  Kalauria  would  form  a  part  of  that  fleet  which  actuaUy 
went  to  Korkyra  under  Iphikrates ;  not  waiting  to  go  thither  until  after 
the  trial  of  Timotheus  in  November,  but  departing  as  soon  as  Iphi- 
krates could  get  ready,  probably  about  July  373  B.C. 

Rehdantz  argues  that  if  Iphikrates  departed  with  the  fleet  in  July, 
he  most  have  returned  to  Athens  in  November  to  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus^ which  is  contrary  to  Xenopbon's  affirmation  that  he  remained  in 
the  Ionian  sea  until  371  B.C.  But  if  we  look  attentively  at  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  we  shaU  see  that  there  is  no  certain  ground  for  affirm- 
ing Iphikrates  to  have  been  present  in  Athens  in  November,  during  the 
aetoal  trial  of  Timotheus.     The  phrases  in  p.  1 187 — i<^i<rniK€i  d*  aur^ 

KaXXiarpaTos  Koi  *l<f>iKpdTij£ ouroD  dc  duBttrop  vfias  tcoTTfyopovvrts 

TcvTov  avToi  re  lud  ol  avvayop€voyr€s  avrois,  &c.,  may  be  well  explained, 
so  ftdr  as  Iphikrates  is  concerned,  by  supposing  them  to  aUude  to  those 
pronounced  censures  in  the  public  assembly  whereby  the  vote  of  depo- 
sition against  Timotheus  was  obtained,  and  whereby  the  general  indig- 
nation against  him  was  first  excited.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  for 
affirming  that  Iphikrates  was  actually  present  at  the  trial  of  Timotheus 
in  November.  But  KalHstratus  was  really  present  at  the  trial  (see  c.  9. 
p.  1197»  1198);  which  consists  well  enough  with  the  statement  of  Xe- 
nophon,  that  this  orator  obtained  permission  from  Iphikrates  to  leave 
him  at  Korkyra  and  come  back  to  Athens  (vi.  3,  3).  Ralhstratus  di- 
rected his  accusation  mainly  against  Antimachus,  the  treasurer  of  Ti- 
motheus. And  it  appears  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  Iphikrates,  having  carried  his  point  of  superseding  Timotheus  in 
the  command  and  gaining  an  important  success  at  Korkyra — might  be 
well-pleased  to  be  dispensed  frt>m  the  obligation  of  formally  accusing 
him  before  the  Dikastery,  in  opposition  to  Jason  and  Alketas,  as  well 
as  to  a  powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  makes  a  statement  quite  different  from  Xenophon, 
He  says  that  Timotheus  was  at  first  deposed  from  his  command^  but 
afterwards  forgiven  and  re-appointed  by  the  people  (jointly  with  Iphi- 
krates) in  consequence  of  the  great  accession  of  force  which  he  had 
procured  in  his  preliminary  cruise.  Accordingly  the  fleet,  130  triremes 
in  number,  was  despatched  to  Korkyra  under  the  joint  command  of 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  Diodorus  makes  no  mention  of  the  trial  of 
Timotheus.  This  account  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
Xenophon;  which  latter  it  on  all  grounds  to  be  preferred,  especially 
as  its  main  points  are  in  conformity  with  the  Demosthenic  oration. 
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from  which  Iphikrates   had  retired  a  little  time 

before  ^ 
B.C.  372.         That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  rein- 
mcat  0?^   forced  by  a  large  number  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was 
coMe^*°     committing  without  opposition  incursions  against 
qnence  of    Akamauia,  and  the  western  coast  of  Peloponne- 

her  defeat 

at  Korkyra,  8US ;  iusomuch  that  the  expelled  Messenians,  in 
triumphant  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya,  began 
f^Skretft^   to  conceive  hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to 
Srtwdis    Naupaktus,  which  they  had  occupied  under  her 
2Sh^d[    protection  during  the  Peloponnesian  war«.      And 
and  other    while  the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea  both 
— 7ieiikr"  east  and  west  of  Peloponnesus^,  Sparta  and  her  con- 
aredeiiroy-  federates,  discouraged  by  the  ruinous  failure  of  their 
wlrthquakc.  expedition  against  Korkyra  in  the  preceding  year, 
appear  to  have  remained  inactive.  With  such  men- 
tal predispositions,  they  were  powerfully  affected 
by  religious  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful 
earthquakes  and  inundations  with  which  Pelopon- 
nesus was  visited  during  this  year,  and  which  were 
regarded  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Posei- 
don.    More  of  these  formidable  visitations  occurred 
this  year  in  Peloponnesus  than  had  ever  before  been 
known ;  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby 
the  two  towns  of  HelikS  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were 
destroyed,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
population.     Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which 

^  Demostb.  cont.  Timotb.  c.  6.  p.  1191 ;  c.  8.  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of  the  same  oration  that  the  creditors 
of  Timotheus  reckoned  upon  his  making  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
Persian  service  (c.  1.  p.  1185).  This  farther  illustrates  what  I  have 
said  in  a  previous  note,  about  the  motives  of  the  distinguished  Athenian 
officers  to  take  service  in  foreign  parts  away  from  Athens. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  38 ;  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3. 

'  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  fact  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neseram, 
c.  12.  p.  1367. 
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happened  to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the  night 
when  the  calamity  occurred,  were  destroyed  by 
the  rush  of  the  waters  \ 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lace-  TheSpw. 
daemonians  had  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  send^.'^ 
which  had  so  well  served  their  purpose  fifteen  years  pSSulto* 
before,   in  388-387  b.c.    They  sent  Antalkidas  ^h^i^fer. 
again  as  envoy  to  Persia,  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  JJ"  p*J!jT^ 
aid^,  and  a  fresh  Persian  intervention  enforcing  ntnpssend 
anew  the  peace  which  bore  his  name  ;  which  peace  order  that 
had  now  been  infringed  (according  to  Liacedaemo-  ^'^^u 
nian   construction)   by  the  reconstitution  of  the  Jjfj^™;^* 
Boeotian  confederacy  under  Thebes  as  president,  differences. 
And  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or 
winter,  Persian  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece, 
requiring  that  the  belligerents  should  all  desist  from 
war,  and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas^.     The  Persian  satraps, 

■  IKodor.  zi.  48,  49;   PausaD.  vii.  25;  .£lian.  Hist.  Animal,  xi.  19. 

Kallisthenes  leems  to  have  described  at  large,  with  appropriate  reli- 
gions oomments,  nnmerons  physical  portents  which  oeconed  about  this 
time  (see  Kallisthen.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

'  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas  is  sufficiently  verified  by  an  in- 
direct allusion  of  Xenophon  (vi.  3,  12).  His  known  philo-Laconian 
sentiments  sufficiently  explain  why  he  avoids  directly  mentioning  it. 

■  Diodor.  xv.  50. 

Diodorus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters  before,  xv.  38)  that  Persian  en- 
voys had  also  come  into  Greece  a  little  before  the  peace  of  374  B.C., 
and  had  been  the  originators  of  that  previous  peace.  But  this  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  cases  (not  a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in  which  he 
repeats  himself,  or  gives  the  same  event  twice  over  under  analogous 
circumstances.  The  intervention  of  the  Persian  envoys  bears  much 
more  suitably  on  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  peace  of  371 
B.C.,  than  upon  that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374  b.c. — when,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  peace  was  ever  fully  executed. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  also  (Judic.  de  Lysift,  p.  479)  represent! 
the  king  of  Persia  as  a  party  to  the  peace  sworn  by  Atheus  and  Sparta 
in  371  B.C. 
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at  this  time  renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt, 
were   anxious  for  the   cessation   of  hostilities  in 
Greece,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their  numbers  of 
Grecian  mercenaries  ;  of  which  troops  Timotheus 
had  left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take  the 
command. 
Atheni  dii-      Apart,  howcver,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  in- 
^t  ^     tervention,  which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect 
^^^^        — Athens  herself  was  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
posed towards  peace.  That  common  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  had  brought  her  into 
alliance  with  Thebes  in  378  b.c,  was  now  no  longer 
predominant.     She  was  actually  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  maritime   confederacy ;  and  this  she 
could  hardly  hope  to  increase  by  continuing  the  war, 
since  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  power  had  already 
been  humbled.     Moreover  she  found  the  expense 
of  warlike  operations  very  burdensome,  nowise  de« 
frayed  either  by  the  contributions  of  her  allies  or 
by  the  results  of  victory.     The  orator  Kallistratus 
— ^who  had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances 
from  Athens  to  Iphikrates,  or  to  recommend  the 
conclusion  of  peace — ^was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  the  latter  alternative,  and  contributed  much  to 
promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  countrymen  \ 
Atbentbad       Morcovcr,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and 

C6ll€d  to 

be  afraid  of  morc  alienated  from  Thebes.  The  ancient  anti- 
had^become  p^thy,  betwccn  thcsc  two  neighbours,  had  for  a  time 
fwu'of**^  been  overlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as 
Thebes.  gQQjj  ^^g  Xhcbcs  had  re-established  her  authority  in 
Bceotia,  the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  to 
arise.     In  374  b.c,  she  had  concluded  a  peace  with 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3. 
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the  Spartans,  without  the  concurrence  of  Thebes  ; 
which  peace  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made,  by 
the  Spartans  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.  The  Phokians 
— against  whom,  as  having  been  active  allies  of 
Sparta  in  her  invasions  of  Boeotia,  Thebes  was  now 
making  war — had  also  been  ancient  friends  of 
Athens,  who  sympathised  with  their  sufferings  ^ 
Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably  re- 
sented the  unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which 
their  seamen  had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at  Kalau- 
ria,  during  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Korkyra 
in  the  preceding  year*;  an  expedition,  of  which 
Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory  and  the  ad- 
vantage. Though  they  remained  members  of  the 
confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at 
Athens,  the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  con- 
tinued on  the  increase,  and  was  farther  exasperated 
by  their  violent  proceeding  against  Plataea  in  the 
first  half  of  372  B.C. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Plataea,  like  EqniTocia 
the  other  towns  of  Bceotia,  had  been  again  brought  S^V^u»p^ 
into  the  confederacy  under  Thebes.     Re-established  n^JJ^t 
by  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  ^^Jl^jJ;;^^ 
autonomous  town,  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  her  *^^ 
as  a  post  against  Thebes,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  from  bcm. 
maintain  a  real  autonomy  after  the  Spartans  had  put««o/ 
been  excluded  from  Bceotia  in  376  b.c.     While  Jljj^ 
other  Boeotian  cities  were  glad  to  find  themselves  ^^*"*^ 
emancipated  from  their  philo-Laconian  oligarchies  ^^  ^th 
and  rejoined  to  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Platsea 

'  Xen.  Hellen.vi.  3,  1. 

'  Demosthen.  oont.  Timoth.  p.  1188.  a.  17. 
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— as  well  as  Thespise — submitted  to  the  unioQ  only 
by  constraint ;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity 
for  breaking  off,  either  by  means  of  Sparta  or  of 
Athens.  Aware  probably  of  the  growing  coldness 
between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans 
were  secretly  trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept 
and  occupy  their  town,  annexing  Plataea  to  Attica*; 
a  project  hazardous  both  to  Thebes  and  Athens, 
since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war  with  each 
other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 
The  The-         This  intrierue,  coming  to  the  knowledere  of  the 

bans  fore-      rr»,     ,  t  *       t     t  •■  i      •   .        i  « 

suithis       Thebans,  determined  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
by^wizing"  Their  presidency,  over  more  than  one  of  the  minor 
cx^enSig"^  Boeotian  cities,  had  always  been  ungentle,  suitable 
u^u^     to  the  roughness  of  their  dispositions.     Towards 
who  a^n    Plataea,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient 
at  Athens,    antipathy,  but  regarded  the  re-established  towa  as 
little  better  than  a  Lacedaemonian  encroachment, 
abstracting  from  themselves  a  portion  of  territory 
which  had  become  Theban,  by  prescriptive  enjoy- 
ment  lasting  for  forty  years  from  the  surrender  of 
Plataea  in  427  b.c.    As  it  would  have  been  to  them 
a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  Athens  should 
resolve  to  close  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — they 
forestalled  the  contingency  by  seizing  the  town 
for  themselves.    Since  the  reconquest  of  Bceotia  by 
Thebes,  the  Plataeans  had  come  again,  though  re- 
luctantly, under  the  ancient  constitution  of  Boeotia  : 
they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknowled- 
ging her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation,  and 
having  their  own  rights  as  members  guaranteed  in 

*  Diodor.  xv.  46.     I  do  not  know  from  iTbom  Diodorus  copied  tbia 
statement ;  but  it  seems  extremely  reasonable. 
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return  by  her,  probably  under  positive  engagement 
— that  is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and  their 
qualified  autonomy,  subject  to  the  federal  restric- 
tions and  obligations.  But  though  thus  at  peace 
witli  Thebes  \  the  Plataeans  knew  well  what  was  her 

'  This  seems  to  me  what  is  mesnt  by  the  Platsnm  speaker  in  lao- 
kiates,  when  he  complains  more  than  once  that  Plataea  had  been  taken 
by  the  Thebans  in  time  of  peace — tlpvivfis  athnfs.  The  speaker,  in  pro- 
testing against  the  injustice  of  the  Thebens,  appeals  to  two  guarantees 
which  they  have  violated ;  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  however, 
the  two  sre  not  clearly  distinguished,  but  run  together  into  one.  The 
first  guarantee  was,  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  under  which  Plataea  had 
been  restored,  and  to  which  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  were  all  parties. 
The  second  guarantee  was,  that  given  by  Thebes  when  she  conquered 
the  Bceotian  cities  in  377-376  B.C.,  and  reconstituted  the  federation ; 
whereby  she  ensured  to  the  Plateaus  existence  as  a  city,  with  so  much 
of  autonomy  as  was  consistent  with  the  obhgations  of  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  federation.  When  the  Plattean  speaker  accuses  the  Thebans 
of  having  violated  ''the  oaths  and  the  agreement"  {ipKovs  xoi  (wOrJKOf), 
he  means  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  subject  to  the  limits 
afterwards  imposed  by  the  submission  of  Plataea  to  the  federal  system 
of  Bceotia.  He  calls  for  the  tutelary  interference  of  Athens,  as  a  party 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  38.  p.  70-72)  that  the 
Thebans  were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  b.c.  between  Sparta  and 
Athens;  that  they  accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to  break  it;  and 
that  under  that  peace,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  ganisons  were 
withdrawn  from  Thespiee  and  other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am  unable  to 
acquiesce  in  this  view ;  which  appears  to  me  negatived  by  Xenophon, 
and  neither  a£Brmed  nor  implied  in  the  Plataic  discourse  of  Isokrates. 
In  my  opinion,  there  were  no  Lacedtemonian  harmosts  in  Boeotia  (ex- 
cept at  Orchomenus  in  the  north)  in  374  B.C.  Xenophon  teUs  us 
(Hellen.  v.  4, 63 ;  vi.  1, 1)  that  the  Thebans  "  were  recovering  the  Boeo- 
tian cities — ^had  subdued  the  Boeotian  cities  "—in  or  before  375  b.c, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  march  out  of  Boeotia  and  invade  Phokis ; 
which  implies  the  expulsion  or  retirement  of  all  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  from  the  southern  part  of  Boeotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  discourse  of  Isokrates  is  not  very  clear 
or  discriminating ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be,  in 
the  pleading  of  a  suffering  and  passionate  man.  But  the  expression 
€lprivfjs  otfoTjs  and  dpfivfj  may  always  (in  my  judgement)  be  explained, 
without  referring  it,  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace  of  374  B.C.,  or 
supposing  Thebes  to  have  been  a  party  to  that  peace. 
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real  sentiment  towards  them,  and  their  own  towards 
her.  If  we  are  to  believe^  what  seems  very  proba- 
ble, that  they  were  secretly  negotiating  with  Athens 
to  help  them  in  breaking  off  from  the  federation — 
the  consciousness  of  such  an  intrigue  tended  still 
farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion. 
Accordingly  being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression 
fromThebes,  they  kept  themselves  habitually  on  their 
guard.  But  their  vigilance  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to  their  farms 
in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known  beforehand, 
when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were  held. 
Of  this  relaxation  the  Bceotarch  Neokles  took  ad- 
vantage*. He  conducted  a  Theban  armed  force, 
immediately  from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous 
route  through  Hysise  to  Platsea ;  which  town  he 
found  deserted  by  most  of  its  male  adults  and  un- 
able to  make  resistance.  The  Plataeans — dispersed 
in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their  wives,  and 
their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — were 
under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed 
to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety 
and  to  carry  away  all  their  moveable  property ;  but 
their  town  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  again 
annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were 
constrained  for  the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at 
Athens,  where  they  were  again  kindly  received,  and 
restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of  citizenship 
as  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas^ 

>  Pauianias,  ix.  1,  3. 
•  Diodor.  xv.  47. 

Pausanias  (is.  1,  3)  places  this  capture  of  Platsea  in  the  third  year 
(counting  the  years  from  midsammer  to  midsummer)  before  the  battle 
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It  was  not  merely  with  Platsea,  but  also  with  f^^J^/^" 
Thespiae,  that  Thebes  was  now  meddling.     Mis-  JJ'^*'*^^ 
trusting  the  dispositions  of  the  Thespians,  she  con-  Thebans, 
strained  them  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  their  of  thdr°° 
town* ;  as  she  had  caused  to  be  done  fifty-two  years  ^thlSa. 
before,  after  the  victory  of  Delium*,  on  suspicion  of  ^elpii. 
leanings  favourable  to  Athens.  The  piatak 

^  ducoone  of 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  itokntet. 
Boeotia  excited  strong  emotion  at  Athens ;  where 
the  Platseans  not  only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with 
the  tokens  of  misery  conspicuously  displayed,  but 
also  laid  their  case  pathetically  before  the  assem* 

of  Leuktrt ;  or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Asteiui  at  Athena ;  which 
seems  to  me  the  tnie  date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  suppoaes  it  (without 
ground,  I  think)  to  be  contradicted  by  Xenophon.  The  year  of  the 
archon  Aateiua  reaches  from  midsummer  373  to  midsummer  372  B.C. 
It  is  in  the  Litter  half  of  the  year  that  I  suppose  Plattea  to  have  been 
taken. 

^  I  infer  this  from  Isokrates,  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.)  s.  21*38 :  compare 
also  sect.  10.  The  Platsean  speaker  accuses  the  Thebans  of  having  de- 
stroyed the  walls  of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and  above  what  they  had 
done  to  Platna),  and  I  venture  to  apply  this  to  Thespise.  Xenophon 
indeed  states  that  the  Thespians  were  at  this  very  period  treated 
exactly  like  the  Platacans;  that  is,  driven  out  of  Boeotia,  and  their 
town  destroyed;  except  that  they  had  not  the  same  daim  on  Athens 
(Hellen.  vi.  3, 1 — arrSKtdas  y€vofjL€vovs :  compare  also  vi.  3,  5).  Dio* 
dorus  also  (xv.  46)  speaks  of  the  Thebans  as  having  destroyed  Thespiae. 
But  against  this,  I  gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of  Isokrates,  that 
the  Thespians  were  not  in  the  same  plight  with  the  Platieans  when  that 
oration  was  deUvered;  that  is,  they  were  not  expelled  collectively  out 
of  Boeotia.  Moreover  Pausanias  also  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians 
were  present  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that 
they  were  expelled  shortly  afterwards.  Pausanias  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  distinct  story,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Thespians,  which  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  reject  (ix.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  1).  I  beUeve 
therefore  that  Xenophon  has  spoken  inaccurately  in  saying  that  the 
Thespians  were  air6kiB€s  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  might  have  sent  supplications  to  Athens  (Urrcvoyrar— 
Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3,  1)  in  consequence  of  the  severe  mandate  to  demohsh 
their  walls.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
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bly,  and  invoked  oid  to  regain  their  town  of  which 
they  had  been  just  bereft.  On  a  question  at  once 
so  touching  and  so  full  of  political  consequences^ 
many  speeches  were  doubtless  composed  and  de- 
liveredy  one  of  which  has  fortunately  reached  us  ; 
composed  by  Isokrates,  and  perhaps  actually  de- 
livered by  a  Plataean  speaker  before  the  public 
assembly.  The  hard  fate  of  this  interesting  little 
community  is  here  impressively  set  forth  ;  inclu- 
ding the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little 
of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied 
wrongs  done  by  Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens 
as  towards  Platsea.  Much  of  his  invective  is 
more  vehement  than  conclusive.  Thus  when  the 
orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Plataea  her  title  to 
autonomous  existence,  under  the  guarantee  of  uni- 
versal autonomy  sworn  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas^ 
—  the  Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at 
the  time  of  that  peace,  Plataea  was  no  longer  in 
existence ;  but  had  been  extinct  for  forty  years,  and 
was  only  renovated  afterwards  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  their  own  political  purposes.  And  the 
orator  intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans  were 
noway  ashamed  of  their  proceeding,  but  came  to 
Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and  avowedly ;  more- 
over several  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian 
speakers  espoused  the  same  side^.     That  the  Pla- 

>  Isokratcs,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  11,  13,  18,  42,  46,  47^68. 

>  Isokrates,  Or.  ziv.  (Plat.)  s.  3.  El  /tip  o^ /jJ^  Btifiaiow  i«ip&iu»  U 
irayrbs  rp&trav  irapfO'ictvaa'/uvdvg  tnlBtw  vfiAs  ck  ovdcv  €lg  ^fms  epffMop* 
TTfKaa-i,  dta  fipax^cav  hv  ivovfi<rdiuBa  roiis  \6yovf'  rrrctd^  A*  €lt  rovr' 
drvxias  ifXOofitv,  Aorc  /t^  /uSmv  ^fiuf  dvat  r6p  dynva  irp6s  ravrovc 
dXXa  Koi  rav  prjropmv  rovs  dtworororovf,  ot/f  mr6  r&v  ^/jwrc/Miy  avroir 
o^oc  vapta-K^vaxravTo  avvrfyopovs,  &c. 

Compare  sect.  36. 
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taeans  had  cooperated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent 
operations  in  Boeotia  against  both  Athens  and 
Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact ;  which  the  orator 
himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they 
acted  under  constraint  from  a  present  Spartan 
force — ^but  which  was  cited  on  the  opposite  side  as 
a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan  dispositions,  and  of 
their  readiness  again  to  join  the  common  enemy  as 
soon  as  he  presented  himself  \  The  Thebans  would 
accuse  Plataea  of  subsequent  treason  to  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  they  even  seem  to  have  contended, 
that  they  had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the 
general  Athenian  confederacy  of  which  they  were 
members^,  by  expelling  the  inhabitants  of  Plataea 
and  dismantling  Thespiae;  both  towns  being  not 
merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also  adjoining  Ki- 
thaeron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan  army 
would  invade  Bceotia.  Both  in  the  public  assem- 
t)ly  of  Athens,  and  in  the  general  congress  of  the 
confederates  at  that  city,  animated  discussions 
w^e  raised  upon  the  whole  subject^;  discussions, 
wherdn,  as  it  appears,  Epaminondas,  as  the  orator 
and  representative  of  Thebes,  was  found  a  compe- 
tent advocate  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distin- 
guished speaker  in  Athens  ;  sustaining  the  Theban 
cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly  enhanced  his 
growing  reputation*. 

»  Isokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  12,  13,  14,  16,  28,  33,  48. 

'  Isoknt.  Or.  xir.  (Plat.)  s.  23-27.  Xryovo-cy  &f  vvrep  roO  kmvov 
T&p  avfifidx^v  ravT  htpa^qv — <^<r\  rh  Bfffiaiovs  ?x^^  ^^  hl'*^^?^'^* 
rovro  <rvfA<l>€pov  wlvai  rois  avfiftdxoiSf  &c. 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  xiy.  (Plat.)  s.  23,  24. 

*  Diodorus  (xr.  38)  mentions  the  parliamentary  conflict  between 
Epaminondas  and  Kallistratus,  assigning  it  to  the  period  immediately 
antecedent  to  the  abortiye  peace  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
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B.C.371.  But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Atheoiau  sup- 
teS^of  porters,  having  all  the  prudential  arguments  on 
the  Athe-  ^j^^j^  gj^j^^  carried  the  point  so  that  no  step  was 
wards  peace  taken  to  rcstorc  the  Plataeans,  nor  any  hostile  decla- 

with  Sparta 

^Athens     ration  made  against  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 
iuhenian     cxpulsiou — ^yet  the  general  result  of  the  debates, 
^v^e'nS"  animated  by  keen  sympathy  with  the  Plataean  suf- 
OeleiS*"*   ferers,  tended  decidedly  to  poison  the  good  feeling, 
congress  for  ^nd  loosen  the  ties,  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Sparta.       This  change  showed  itself  by  an  increased  gravita- 
tion towards  peace  with  Sparta ;  strongly  advocated 
by  the  orator  Kallistratus,  and  now  promoted  not 
merely  by  the  announced  Persian  intervention,  but 
by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the  absence  of  all 
prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.     The  reso- 
lution was  at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  and 
next,  probably,  by  the  majority  of  the  confederates 
assembled  at   Athens — to  make  propositions   of 
peace  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  well  known  that 
similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace.     No* 
tice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who 
were  invited  to  send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they 
chose  to  become  parties.    In  the  spring  of  371  b.c, 
at  the  time  when  the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian 


ihree  yean  before.  I  agree  with  Wesaeling  (see  his  note  ad  loc.)  in 
thinking  that  these  debates  more  properly  belong  to  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  peace  of  371  b.c.  Diodorui  has  made  great  con- 
fusion between  the  two;  sometimes  repeating  twice  over  the  same 
antecedent  phsenomena,  as  if  they  belonged  to  both — sometimes  assign- 
ing to  one  what  properly  belongs  to  the  other. 

The  altercation  between  Epaminondas  and  Kallistratus  (cV  rf  icouKf 
trvvthpi^)  seems  to  me  more  properly  appertaining  to  debates  in  the 
assembly  of  the  confederacy  at  Athens — rather  than  to  debates  at 
Sparta,  in  the  preliminary  discussions  for  peace,  where  the  altercations 
between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  occurred. 
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confederacy  were  assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the 
Athenian  and  Theban  envoys,  and  those  from  the 
various  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  ar- 
rived there.  Among  the  Athenian  envoys,  two  at 
least — Kallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torch- 
bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  AutoklSs 
— were  men  of  great  family  at  Athens ;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  Kaliistratus  the  orator  ^ 
From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of  note  was  Epa- 
minondas,  then  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  impdrtant  "-c-  37i. 

May—Jane. 

congress,  we  have  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  speeches  of 
of  the  more  private  diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  *^*  ^^^^ 
important  than  the  debates,  we  have  no  knowledge  KaJiias, 
at  all.   Xenophon  gives  us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  xliliu.  ^' 
three  Athenians,  and  from  no  one  else.     That  of  **~*™' 
Kallias,  who  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxe- 
nus  of  Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but 
eminently  philo-Laconian  in  spirit*;  that  of  AutoklSs 
is  in  the  opposite  tone,  full  of  severe  censure  on  the 
past  conduct  of  Sparta ;  that  of  Kaliistratus,  deli- 
vered after  the  other  two — while  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both 
parties  silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches 
of  AutoklSs^ — is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ; 
admitting  faults  on  both  sides,  but  deprecating  the 
continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both,  and  show- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3. 

It  seems  doubtful,  from  the  languags  of  Xenophon,  whether  Kalli- 
tratua  was  one  of  the  envoys  appointed,  or  only  a  companion. 

«  Xen.  Heflen.  vi.  3,  4-6. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  7-10.  Tavr  €liri»»f  <ru»inlp  fuv  irapa  irdvrwv 
ciroii^crey  (Autoklls),  ffioiiivovf  dc  rovs  axBoyAvovs  rois  Amccdai/MyiW 
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ing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed 
towards  peace  >• 
Kaffirtrm-  This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplo- 
poucy.  macy  of  the  time,  recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  as  the  basis  upon  which  Athens  was 
prepared  to  treat — autonomy  to  each  city,  small  as 
well  as  great :  and  in  this  way,  coinciding  with  the 
views  of  the  Persian  king,  he  dismisses  with  indif- 
ference the  menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Persia  with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian^ in  the  war.  It  was  not  from  fear  of  the  Per- 
sian treasures  (he  urged) — as  the  enemies  of  peace 
asserted — that  Athens  sought  peace^.  Her  affairs 
were  now  so  prosperous,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as 
to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on  consideration  of  the 
general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a  prudent 
abnegation  of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always 
ready  to  contend  for  extreme  stakes® — like  a  game- 
ster playing  double  or  quits.  The  time  had  come 
for  both  Sparta  and  Athens  now  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  former  had  the  strength  on  land, 
the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea ;  so  that  each  could 
guard  the  other ;  while  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world,  since  in  each  separate  city,  one  of  the  two 
opposing  local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other 
on  Sparta^.  But  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
that  Sparta  should  renounce  that  system  of  aggres- 
sion (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the  Athenian 

\  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10-17.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  12, 13. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  16. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  14.  Kai  yap  d^  koto,  yi^p  fuv  rir  h»,  vfi&v 
<^tX»v  tivTW,  lKap6s  ytvoiTO  ^fias  Xvtnjcrat ;  Kara  Bdkarrdv  y€  firfp  res  ^ 
v/AGf  Pkdyjnu  n,  fffi&v  vfup  cirtn/dciW  6vt»v  ; 
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Autokl^s)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  a  system,  from  which  she  had  at  last 
reaped  bitter  fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the 
Kadmeia  had  ended  by  throwing  into  the  arms  of 
the  Thebans  all  those  Bceotian  cities,  whose  sepa- 
rate autonomy  she  had  bent  her  whole  policy  to 
ensure  \ 

Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  He  pro- 
which  takes  a  judicious  measure  of  the  actual  po-  s^ua^ 
sition  of  affairs :   first,  autonomy  to  every  city ;  ih^i  divide 
and  autonomy  in  the  genuine  sense,  not  construed  ^^^^ 
and  enforced  by  the  separate  interests  of  Sparta,  as  ^«ad*hip  of 
it  had  been  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  next,  the  Sparta  od 
distribution  of  such  pre-eminence  or  headship,  as  Athens  at 
was  consistent  with  this  universal  autonomy,  be-  liuiug^ge'l^' 
tween  Sparta  and  Athens ;  the  former  on  land,  the  S^^y*"*^' 
latter  at  sea ;  as  the  means  of  ensuring  tranquillity 
in  Greece.   That  **  autonomy  perverted  to  Lacedae- 
monian purposes  " — ^which  Perikies  had  denounced 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the  condition  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  poli- 
tical canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — 
was  now  at  an  end.     On  the  other  hand,  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual  partners  and 
guarantees  ;  dividing  the  headship  of  Greece  by  an 
ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them 
interfering  with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy. 
Thebes,  and  her  claim  to  the  presidency  of  Bceotia, 
were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by  mutual  consent. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  3,  11.  Kal  vfuv  bi  f/ooyt  6p&  dcA  rii  £eyuiAft6va^ 
npaxBhrra  Z<mv  m  koi  iroXXa  avrirvna  yiyv6fi«va*  hv  ^v  Koi  fi  Kara" 
Xfj/ff^Bfitra  fv  &ri fiats  Kddfifta'  wv  yovv,  &s  (?)  c<nrovda<nirc  dvTov6fjuwt 
ras  ir6X.tis  yiyv«<r6ai,  naaai  iraKiv,  hrti  rjtucri$rirrav  o{  Bfffiatoi,  Hr' 
ixtivois  yry/wyiTOi. 

VOL.  X.  Q 
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Peace  is  It  was  upoQ  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  con- 

Autonomy    cluded.     The  armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be 
to^rc^'*^  disbanded  ;  the  harmosts  and  garrisons  every  where 
rfSrfo     withdrawn,  in  order  that  each  city  might  enjoy  full 
withdraw     autonomy .     If  any  city  should  fail  in  observance  of 
mosts  and    thesc  couditious,  and  continue  in  a  career  of  force 
8»m8on».     j^gj^Qgj.  j^Qy  other,  all  were  at  liberty  to  take  arms 
for  the  support  of  the  injured  party ;  but  no  one 
who^  did  not  feel  disposed,  was  bound  so  to  take 
arms.     This  last  stipulation  exonerated  the  Lace- 
daemonian allies  from  one  of  their  most  vexatious 
chains. 
Oaths  ex.        To  the  Conditions  here   mentioned,  all  parties 

changed.  ,  * 

Sparta  agreed ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were 

oath  for^  exchanged.     Sparta  took  the  oath  for  herself  and 

h^ii"^  her  allies  ;  Athens  took  the  oath  for  herself  only ; 

tekM^it  for  ^^^  ^'^^®^  afterwards  took  it  severally,  each  city  for 

herself:  her  itself.     Why  such  difference  was  made,  we  are  not 

alhes  take 

It  after  her,  told  ;  for  it  would  sccm  that  the  principle  of  seve- 
aweiy.  raucc  applied  to  both  confederacies  alike. 
The  oath  Next  camc  the  "turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear; 
tothTrhe.  and  here  the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.  Epaminon- 
m^on^^,*"  das,  the  Theban  envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath, 
Syo^'^'S!*'  »ot  for  Thebes  separately,  but  for  Thebes  as  presi- 
tiS'n''^e  ^®^'  ^^  ^^^  Boeotian  federation,  including  all  the 
oath  in  the   BoBotiau  citics.     The  Spartan  authorities,  on  the 

name  of  the      .i_         •         i  jam 

Boeotian  Other  hand,  and  Agesilaus  as  the  foremost  of  all. 
AgesUaus*  streuuously  opposcd  him.  They  required  that  he 
sSrtowre-  should  swear  for  Thebes  alone,  leaving  the  Boeotian 
h^hau**  ^^'^^^  *o  '^®  ^^®  o^'^  ®^^h  for  itself. 
ThA^^°'  Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates, 
aioje.  Epaminondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta.     While  most  of  the  deputies 
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stood  overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented  by  the  Daring  and 

.1  O       J>       r  ,.,•',       emphatic 

energetic   Agesilaus   as  spokesman — he,   like  the  speeches 
Athenian  Autoklds,  and  with  strong  sympathy  from  EpJmiiKni/ 
many  of  the  deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that  ^jj^j^l 
nothing  kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  preten-  p"**^']^^ 
8ions,and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless  such  overween- 
pretensions  were  put  aside ^    Accepting  the  condi-  sionsof 
tionsof  peace  asfinallydetermined,he  presented  him-  claim^re. " 
self  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Boeotian  [^faidcnt' 
federation.  But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  each  of  the  JJ^b^I?" 
Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for  itself,  ap-  withxhcbes 
pealed  to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which  ofthefede. 
Epaminondas  himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  '*^'*"** 
him  whether  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as 
good  a  title  to  autonomy  as  Thebes.   Epaminondas 
might  have  replied  by  asking,  why  Sparta  had  just 
been  permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well 
as  for  herself.     But  he  took  a  higher  ground.     He 
contended  that  the  presidency  of  Boeotia  was  held 
by  Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as  the  sovereignty  of 
lAConia  by  Sparta*.  He  would  remind  the  assembly 
that  when  Boeotia  was  first  conquered  and  settled 
by  its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns  had  all 
been  planted  out  from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and 
mother-city ;  tliat  the  federal  union  of  all,  admini- 
stered by  Boeotarchs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with 
Thebes  as  president,  was  coeval  with  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country  ;  that  the  separate  autonomy 
of  each  was  qualified  by  an  established  institution, 
devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting 
at  Thebes  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  all  jointly.     All  this  had  been  already  pleaded 

>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2?.  '  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28. 

Q2 
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by  the  Theban  orator  fifty- six  years  earlier,  before 
the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender 
of  Plataea ;  when  he  required  the  condemnation  of 
the  Piataeans  as  guilty  of  treason  to  the  ancestral 
institutions  of  Boeotia^ ;  and  the  Spartan  commis- 
sioners had  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  these  in- 
stitutions by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  death  against 
the  transgressors.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the 
ascendency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  had 
been  greatly  impaired  by  her  anti-Hellenic  coopera- 
tion with  the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans  them- 
selves had  assisted  her  with  all  their  power  to  re- 
establish it,  as  a  countervailingforce  against  Athens^ 
Epaminondas  could  show,  that  the  presidency  of 
Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  the  keystone  of 
the  federation  ;  a  right  not  only  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity, but  pointedly  recognised  and  strenuously 
vindicated  by  the  Spartans  themselves.  He  could 
show  farther  that  it  was  as  old,  and  as  good,  as 
their  own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townships ; 
which  latter  was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the 
best  among  their  own  warriors  had  boastfully  pro- 

1  Thucyd.  iii.  61.  ^fi&v  (the  Thebans)  Kn<rcan-»»  ttKdrataw  vartpov 
inji  JXXi}(  Boiortaf  koi  Sk\a  x^^pui  /ur*  ainijsy  A  (yfifuKTow  avBpwrovt 
HfkAa-avrts  ti^xofuv,  ovk  tf^iovv  o^txh  (the  Plataeans),  &airep  «Tox^Jf 
r6  vrp&TOff,  rfy€pov€V€<rBai  v<fi  ^pSw,  f$»  dc  r&v  ^XXoov  Bot»r<»y 
irapafiaivovT€S  ra  irdrpia,  cVcidi)  vpwnivayKd{fiVTO,  vpou'€x^P'i<''o» 
wp^t  *A$rjvalov£,  &c. 

Again  (c.  65)  he  says  respecting  the  oligarchical  Plataeans  who  ad- 
mitted the  Theban  detachment  when  it  came  by  night  to  surprise  Pla- 
tsea — €l  bi  Mp€f  vpMv  ol  fr/koroi  Koi  xPVf*^^^  *«^  >«**>  Povkdpevm, 
rffs  fuv  c^a)  ^/lifuxx^aff  vpas  irav<r<u,  4s  df  ra  Koivh  rtip  iraPT»p 
Boiorwy  irdrpia  Karaa-r^cai,  mKokia-avro  otoirrcf,  &c. 

Again  (c.  66),  Korh  ra  irdvra>v  Bouarwv  wdrpta,  &c.     Compare  ii.  2. 

»  Diodor.  xi.  81. 
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claimed')  by  nothing  but  Spartan  valour  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  delivered  amidst  indignation 
the  deputies  assembled  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  tons^uS"' 
the  Spartans  not  merely  in  their  supremacy  over  aS^S*^ 
Greece,  but  even  in  their  dominion  at  home — was  ^om2x!*" 
as  it  were  the  shadow  cast  before,  by  coming  events.  l^*?2lr 
It  opened  a  question  such  as  no  Greek  had  ever  excluded 
ventured  to  raise.     It  was  a  novelty  startling  to  treaty. 
all — extravagant  probably  in  the  eyes  of  Kallistra- 
tus  and  the  Athenians — but  to  the  Spartans  them- 
selves, intolerably  poignant  and  insulting^.     They 
bad  already  a  long  account  of  antipathy  to  clear  off 
with  Thebes ;  their  own  wrong-doing  in  seizing  the 
Kadmeia — their  subsequent  humiliation  in  losing 
it  and    being  unable  to  recover  it — their  recent 
shortcomings  and  failures,  in  the  last  seven  years  of 
war  against  Athens  and  Thebes  jointly.     To  aggra- 
vate this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile  associations, 

'  Thncyd.  iv.  126. 

Bnsidas,  addresang  his  soldiers  when  serving  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Dlyiians  :— 

^AyaBois  yap  thcu  npoariKti  vfuv  to,  iroXtfua,  olf  bth  (yfifAdx^" 
napavaiav  iKouTort,  aXXh  di'  oUtlav  dptrrjv,  xai  fofiiv  irktjBos  ntf^ 
fifjaOai ,  €Ttp»y  oc  y€  fujdi  air6  iroXcrcM»y  rotovrav  ^Ktrw,  cV  aU  ov 
iroXXoi  cXiynp  Spxawriv,  HKkh  ir\€t6tf»p  iiSKKov  iXao'irovs'  ovk  &\\^ 
Tivl  Krrja-dfjLtPoi  rrjp  dvvaa-Ttiap  tj  rf  lAax^iAtPoi  Kpartip. 

'  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting  effect  produced  hy  such  a  proposi- 
tion, before  the  battle  of  Leuktra — by  reading  the  language  whidi  Iso- 
krates  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus,  five  or 
six  yean  after  that  battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan  patriots  ought  to 
perish  rather  than  consent  to  the  relinquishment  of  Mcnsenia  irtpl 
flip  SXX»p  TUfAp  ap/ffiurfifjfrria'9i9»  iytypopro,  ir«p\  dc  Mtcra^vifs,  oChnr 
jScKTiXm,  o^  ^  T&p  *ABrival»p  irAif,  ovdc  n^off  ^fup  ivtitaktirw  w 
ddiVttff  K€KTfifupoif  avrrip  (Isok.  Arch.  s.  32).  In  the  spring  of  371  b«c., 
what  had  onee  been  Messenia,  was  only  a  portion  of  Laoonia,  which  no 
one  thought  of  distinguishing  from  the  other  portions  (see  Thucyd.  iv. 
3,11). 
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their  pride  was  now  wounded  in  an  unforeseen 
point,  the  tenderest  of  all.  Agesilaus,  full  to  over- 
flowing of  the  national  sentiment,  which  in  the 
mind  of  a  Spartan  passed  for  the  first  of  virtues, 
was  stung  to  the  quick.  Had  he  been  an  Athenian 
orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would  have  found 
vent  in  an  animated  harangue.  But  a  king  of 
Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these  offensive 
discussions  with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving 
to  the  presumptuous  Tlieban  no  middle  ground  be- 
tween humble  retractation  and  acknowledged  hosti- 
lity. Indignantly  starting  from  his  seat,  he  said  to 
Epaminondas — "  Speak  plainly — will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its 
separate  autonomy  ?  "  To  which  the  other  replied — 
**  Will  you  leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  auto- 
nomous?" Without  saying  another  word,  Agesi- 
laus immediately  caused  the  name  of  the  Thebans 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them 
excluded  from  tbe  treaty  \  , 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28 ;  Paiuaniaft,  ix.  13, 1 :  compare  Diodor.  xv. 
51.  Pausanias  erroneoualy  assigns  the  debate  to  the  congress  prece^ 
ding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  b.c.  ;  at  which  time  Epaminondas 
was  an  unknown  man. 

Plutarch  gives  this  interchange  of  brief  questions,  between  Agesilaus 
and  Epaminondas,  which  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Pausanias,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  truth.  But  he  in- 
troduces it  in  a  very  bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be  conform- 
able to  the  reality.  To  raise  a  question  about  the  right  of  Sparta  to 
govern  Laoonia,  was  a  most  daring  novelty.  A  courageous  and  pa- 
triotic Theban  might  venture  upon  it  as  a  retort  against  those  Spartans 
who  questioned  the  right  of  Thebes  to  her  presidency  of  Boeotia;  but 
he  would  never  do  so  without  assigning  his  reasons  to  justify  an  assert 
tion  so  startling  to  a  large  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  reasons  which 
I  here  ascribe  to  Epaminondas  are  such  as  we  know  to  have  formed  the 
Theban  creed,  in  reference  to  the  Bceotian  cities ;'  such  as  were  actually 
urged  by  the  Theban  orator  in  427  B.C.,  when  the  fate  of  the  Piatsean 
captives  was  under  discussion.     After  Epaminondas  had  once  laid  out 
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Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  ac  371. 
at  Sparta  in  June  371  b.c.     Between  the  Spartans  General 
and  Athenians,  and  their  respective  allies,  peace  iwom,  in. 
was  sworn.     But  the  Thebans  were  excluded,  and  Athens, 
their  deputies  returned  home  (if  we  may  believe  f^^^!^^*^* 
Xenophon^)  discouraged  and  mournful.     Yet  such  Th«»x? 
a  man  as  Epaminondas  must  have  been  well-aware  excluded. 
that  neither  his  claims  nor  his  arguments  would 
be  admitted  by  Sparta.     If  therefore  he  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  result,  this  must  be  because  he  had 
counted  upon,  but  did  not  obtain,  support  from  the 
Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been 

the  reasons  in  support  of  bis  assertion,  he  might  then,  if  the  same  brief 
question  were  angrily  put  to  him  a  second  time,  meet  it  with  another 
equally  brief  counter-question  or  retort.  It  is  this  final  interchange  of 
thrusts  which  Plutarch  has  given,  omitting  the  arguments  previously 
stated  by  Epaminondas,  and  necessary  to  warrant  the  seeming  paradox 
which  he  advances.  We  must  recollect  that  Epaminondas  does  not 
contend  that  Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  mmch  power  in  Boeotia  as  Sparta 
in  Laoonia.  He  only  contends  that  Bceotia,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  was  as  much  an  integral  political  aggregate,  as  Laoonia  under 
Sparta — ^in  reference  to  the  Grecian  world. 

Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  «ivoys.  He  does  not  mention  Epaminondas  at  all,  nor  any 
envoy  by  name ;  but  he  says  that  "  the  Thebans,  having  entered  their 
name  among  the  cities  which  had  taken  the  oaths,  came  on  the  next 
day  and  requested,  that  the  entry  might  be  altered,  and  that '  IheBao- 
tiant '  migfat  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  IMfons,  as  having  taken  the 
oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he  could  make  no  change;  but  he 
would  strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose,  and  he  accordingly  did  strike 
them  out "  (vi.  3, 19).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  account  is  far  less  pro- 
bable than  that  of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark  of  being  incorrect. 
Why  should  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas  (who  doubtless  was  the  envoy) 
consent  at  first  to  waive  the  presidential  pretensions  of  Thebes,  and  to 
swear  for  her  alone?  If  he  did  consent,  why  should  he  retract  the  next 
day  ?  Xenophon  is  anxious  to  make  out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in 
the  right  as  may  be ;  since  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  proceedings 
manifested  themselves  but  loo  soon. 

"  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20. 
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Advanu-     adverse  rather  than  favourable  to  Thebes  through- 
Son^of*^*^    out  the  congress.     They  were   disinclined,  from 
prodriJ^in  t^^'r  sympathies  with  the  Plataeans,  to  advocate  the 
**"*^^w*  presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole 
it  was  the  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Boeo- 
tian federation  should  be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark 
to   herself  against  Sparta.     Yet   the  relations  of 
Athens  with  Thebes,  after  the  congress  as  before  it, 
were  still  those  of  friendship,  nominal  rather  than 
sincere.     It  was  only  with  Sparta,  and  her  allies, 
that  Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally  at- 
tached to  her.     On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his 
colleagues  had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in 
this  congress   with  great  prudence  and   success. 
They  had  disengaged  her  from  the  alliance  with 
Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven  years  before 
by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which 
had  no  longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail 
the  cost  of  continuing  the  war ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  disengagement  had  been  accomplished  without 
bad  faith.     The  gains  of  Athens,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  war,  had  been  considerable.     She 
had  acquired  a  great  naval  power,  and  a  body  of 
maritime  confederates ;  while  her  enemies  the  Spar- 
tans had  lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  propor- 
tion.    Athens  was  now  the  ascendent  leader  of 
maritime  and  insular  Greece — while  Sparta  still 
continued  to  be  the  leading  power  on  land,  but  only 
on  land  ;    and  a  tacit  partnership  was  now  esta- 
blished between  the  two,  each  recognising  the  other 
in  their  respective  halves  of  the  Hellenic  hegemony ". 
Moreover,  Athens  had  the  prudence  to  draw  her 

»  Diodor.  sv.  38-82. 
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stake,  and  quit  the  game,  when  at  the  maximum  of 
her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk  of  future 
contingences. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  in-  Tenuof 

defeasible  confederacies  was  renounced  ;  a  renun-  compu^y 

ciation,  which  had  already  been  once  sworn  to,  six-  Swiw?" 

teen  years  before,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  ^^  wTiIe- 

treacherously  perverted  by  Sparta  in  the  execution.  "®|"^|J^ 

Under  this  new  engagement,  the  allies  of  Sparta  or  aUiancet 

A    I  1  •       1  ilone  mill* 

Athens  ceased  to  constitute  an  organized  permanent  tained. 
body,  voting  by  its  majority,  passing  resolutions 
permanently  binding  upon  dissentients,  arming  the 
chief  state  with  more  or  less  power  of  enforcement 
against  all,  and  forbidding  voluntary  secessions  of 
individual  members.  They  became  a  mere  unce- 
mented  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  acting  for 
himself;  taking  counsel  together,  as  long  as  they 
chose,  and  cooperating  so  far  as  all  were  in  har- 
mony ;  but  no  one  being  bound  by  any  decision  of 
the  others,  nor  recognising  any  right  in  the  others 
to  compel  him  even  to  performance  of  what  he  had 
specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome.  By  such 
change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
losers  in  power ;  yet  the  latter  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of 
power  over  her  allies  had  been  more  comprehensive 
and  stringent. 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  re-  Red  point 
quisition  addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  £twee^ 
controversy  between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  ^gj^. 
really  turned.     Agesilaus  contended  that  the  rela-  nondi*. 
tion  between  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  cities, 
was  the  same  as  what  subsisted  between  Sparta  and 
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her  allies  ;  that  accordingly,  when  Sparta  renounced 
the  indefeasible  and  compulsory  character  of  her 
confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its 
members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit, 
she  was  entitled  to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  Boeotian  towns.  Epa- 
minondas,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  justice  of 
this  parallel.  He  maintained  that  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  comparison  to  be  taken,  was  the  relation  of 
Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies,  but  to  the 
Laconian  townships  ;  that  the  federal  union  of  the 
Boeotian  towns  under  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the 
Boeotian  settlement,  and  among  the  most  ancient 
phsenomena  of  Greece ;  that  in  reference  to  other 
states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  com- 
pound and  organized  whole,  of  which  each  separate 
city  was  only  a  fraction  ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no 
more  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal  constitution 
of  these  fractions,  and  convert  each  of  them  into  an 
integer — ^than  to  insist  on  separate  independence 
for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia.  Epaminon- 
das  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  power  of 
Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete 
and  absolute  in  degree,  as  that  of  Sparta  over  the 
Laconian  townships ;  but  merely  that  her  presiden- 
tial power,  and  the  federal  system  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  were  established,  indefeasible,  and  beyond 
the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  convention — quite 
as  much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in 
Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  at  th«  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas ;  and  already  decided  once   by  the  superior 
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power  of  the  former,  extorting  submission  from  the 
latter.  The  last  sixteen  years  had  reversed  the 
previous  decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  re- 
conquer those  presidential  rights  of  which  the 
former  peace  had  deprived  them.  Again  therefore 
the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener  anti- 
pathy on  both  sides — with  diminished  power  in 
Sparta — but  with  increased  force,  increased  con- 
fidence, and  a  new  leader  whose  inestimable  worth 
was  even  yet  but  half-known — in  Thebes.  The 
Athenians — friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  nei- 
ther— suffered  the  dispute  to  be  fought  out  without 
interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

B.C.  371.  Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June 
fo^^^.  ^^^  ®'^»  ^^^  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  both 
ting  the  8ti-  took  steps  to  perform  the  covenants  sworn  respect- 

pulatioDS  *  *  t  "I  • 

made  at  ively  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  allies  gene- 
mu^  rally.  The  Athenians  despatched  orders  to  Iphi- 
^*"^  krates,  who  was  still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  engaged  in  incursions  against  the  Lacedae- 
monian or  Peloponnesian  coasts — that  he  should 
forthwith  conduct  his  fleet  home,  and  that  if  he 
had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to  the  exchange 
of  oaths  at  Sparta,  they  should  all  be  restored  ^ ; 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
occurred  fifty-two  years  before  with  Brasidas',  in 
the  peninsula  of  Palldnd.  The  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their  harmosts  and  their 
garrisons  from  every  city  still  under  occupation. 
Since  they  had  already  made  such  promise  once 
before,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  had  never 
performed  it — commissioners^,  not  Spartans,  were 
now  named  from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  agreement. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  1.  ■  Thucyd.  iv. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  38.  €$aywytis,  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c. 

Diodonia  refers  the  statements  in  this  chapter  to  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  374  B.C.  I  have  already  remarked  that  they  be- 
long properly  to  the  peace  of  371  b.g.  ;  as  Wesseling  suspects  in  bis 
note. 
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No  great  baste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  Violent  im- 
executing  this  part  of  the  conditions ;  for  the  whole  spuiiuis 
soul  and  sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed  ^beL 
by  their  quarrel  with  Thebes.  The  miso-Theban 
impulse  now  drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which 
overcame  all  other  thoughts ;  and  which,  though 
doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others  considered  it  at 
the  time  as  legitimate  patriotic  resentment  for  the 
recent  insult,  appeared  to  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno- 
phon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  sub- 
sequent season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a 
misguiding  inspiration  sent  by  the  gods^ — like  that 
of  the  Homeric  At6.  Now  that  Thebes  stood 
isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of 
Boeotia,  Agesilaus  had  full  confidence  of  being  able 
to  subdue  her  thoroughly.  The  same  impression 
of  the  superiority  of  Spartan  force  was  also  enter- 
tained both  by  the  Athenians  and  by  other  Greeks ; 
to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  themselves. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would  break 
up  the  city  of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had 
done  at  Mantinea) — or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her 
the  fate  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  Plataea — or 
even  decimate  her  citizens  and  her  property  to  the 
profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pursuant  to  the  vow 
that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  The- 
bans to  Xerxes*.  Few  persons  out  of  Bceotia 
doubted  of  the  success  of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted;  KingKie- 

«  ^        .1  •      ^  i_    J  ombrotusis 

and  as  Sparta,  by  the  peace  just  sworn,   had  re*  ordered  to 

march  into 
»  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  3.  If^  yAp,  &s  toiKt,  tA  bai^nov  ?ycv,  &c.  ^/^ulkir* 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  20 ;  Plutarch,  Pdopid.  c.  20;  Diodor.  xv.  51.     **" 
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nounced  everything  like  imperial  ascendency  over 
her  allies,  leaving  each  of  thetn  free  to  send  or 
withhold   assistance   as  they  chose — to   raise  an 
army  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the  allies,  generally 
speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed  with  the  Spartan 
antipathy  against  Thebes,  desired  only  to  be  left  to 
enjoy  their  newly-acquired  liberty.     But  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  sworn, 
the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotus  was  actually  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  in 
Phokis,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  peace,  Kleombrotus 
sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his  future 
proceedings.      By   the    unanimous   voice  of   the 
Spartan  authorities  and  assembly,  with  Agesilaus 
as  the  most  vehement  of  alP,  he  was  directed  to 
march   against  the  Thebans,  unless  they  should 
flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as  they  had  done  at  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish  their  presi- 
dency over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.     One  citizen 
alone,  named  Prothous,  interrupted  this  unanimity. 
He  protested  against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation 
of  their  oaths,  which  required  them  to  disband  the 
army  and  reconstitute  it  on  the  voluntary  principle 
— next,  as  imprudent  in  regard  to  the  allies,  who 
now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and 
would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were 
granted  to  them.     But  Prothous  was  treated  with 
disdain  as  a  silly  alarmist^,  and  the  peremptory  or- 
der was  despatched  to  Kleombrotus  ;  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  reinforcement  of  Spartans  and  Lace- 

1  Platarcli,  Agesilaus,  c.  28. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  2,  3.  «K€tyop  fuv  <l>\vaptiv  ^yf^fraro,  &c. 
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daemonians,  the  number  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing 
battle,  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  can  rea- 
sonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  before  serving 
in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile   no  symptoms  of  concession  were  He  forces 
manifested  at  Thebes ^  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  of  Boratir' 
had  found  cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  ^m^'at 
which  he  had  adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Boeo-  ^«'^*"- 
tian  federation  and  against  Sparta.     Though  every 
one  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  it  was  still 
hoped  that  the  enemy  might  be  prevented  from 
penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into  Boeotia.     Epami* 
nondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force 
the  narrow  pass  near  Koroneia,  lying  between  a 
spur  of  Mount  Helikon  on  one  side  and  the  Lake 
Kopais  on  the  other;   the  same  position  as  had 
been  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  by  the 
army  returning  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus,  twenty* 
three  years  before.     Orchomeniis  lay  northward 
(that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position ;  and 
its  citizens,  as  well  as  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 
now  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of 
Kleombrotus.    That  prince,  with  a  degree  of  mili- 
tary skill  rare  in  the  Spartan  commanders,  baffled 
all  the  Theban  calculations.     Instead  of  marching 
by  the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia,  he 
turned  southward   by  a  mountain  road  scarcely 
deemed  practicable,  defeated  the  Theban  division  , 
under  Chsereas  which  guarded  it,  and  crossed  the 

>  It  is  stated  that  either  the  LacedasmoniaiiB  from  Sparta,  or  Kleom- 
brotus firom  Phokis,  sent  a  new  formal  requisition  to  Thebes,  that  the 
Boeotian  cities  should  be  left  autonomous ;  and  the  requisition  was  re- 
pudiated (Diodor.  xr.  51 ;  Aristeides,  Orat.  (Leuktr.)  ii.  zzxiv.  p.  644, 
ed.  Dindorf ).    But  such  mission  seems  very  doubtful. 
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ridge  of  Helikon  to  the  Bceotian  port  of  Kreusis  on 
the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Coming  upon  this  place  by 
surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a 
garrison  to  occupy  the  port,  and  marched  without 
delay  over  the  mountainous  ground  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Thespiae  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Helikon ; 
where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a  place 
of  ever*memorable  name,  called  Leuktra^ 
Epuninon-  Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained  ; 
Thebana  at  not  Only  placing  Klcombrotus  within  an  easy  march 
diM^^^  of  Thebes,  but  also  opening  a  sure  communication 
mcnt  in  the  j^y  g^^  ^-^jj  gparta,  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and 
thus  eluding  the  difficulties  of  Mount  Kithseron. 
Both  the  king  aud  the  Lacedaemonians  around  him 
were  full  of  joy  and  confidence  ;  while  the  Thebans 
on  their  side  were  struck  with  dismay  as  well  as 
surprise.  It  required  all  the  ability  of  Epaminondas, 
and  all  the  daring  of  Pelopidas,  to  uphold  the  reso- 
lution of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain  away  or 
neutralize  the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a 
dispirited  Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident 
of  the  road.  At  length,  however,  they  succeeded 
in  this,  and  the  Thebans  with  their  allied  Boeotians 
were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to  Leuktra,  ^here 
they  were  posted  on  a  declivity  opposite  to  the 
Spartan  camp.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
seven  Boeotarchs,  of  whom  Epaminondas  was  one. 
But  such  was  the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining 
battle  with  the  Spartans  on  equal  terms,  that  even 
when  actually  on  the  ground,  three  of  these  Bceo- 
tarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the  order  for  fighting, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,3,  4;  Diodor.  xy.  63;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  2. 
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and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes  for 
a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to 
Athens.  Epaminondas  was  vainly  combating  their 
determination,  when  the  seventh  Boeotarch,  Bran- 
chylides,  arrived  from  the  passes  of  Kithaeron, 
where  he  had  been  on  gaard,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 
Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting, 
yet  the  feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was 
more  that  of  brave  despair  than  of  cheering  hope ; 
a  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  perish  in  the  field, 
than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedsemonians  mas* 
ters  of  the  Kadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens, 
however,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from  the 
temples  in  Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius 
at  LebadeiaS  and  a  Spartan  exile  named  Lean- 
drias,  serving  in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to 
assure  them  that  they  were  now  on  the  very  spot 
foredoomed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of  two  females 
(daughters  of  a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus)  who 
had  been  violated  by  two  Lacedaemonians  and 
had  afterwards  slain  themselves.  Skedasus,  after 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
Spartans  for  this  outrage,  came  back,  imprecating 
curses  on  them,  and  slew  himself  also.  The 
vengeance  of  these  departed  sufferers  would  now 
be  sure  to  pour  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her 
army  was  in  their  own  district  and  near  their  own 
tomb*  And  the  Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale 
was  full  of  opportune  encouragement,  crowned  the 

*  Kallisthenes,  apud  Cic.  de  Divioatione,  i.   34.  Fragm.  9,  ed. 
Didot. 
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tomb  with  wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates 

against  the  common  enemy  now  present*. 

Kew  order       While  othefs  wcre  thus  comforted  by  the  hope 

Copied  by  of  Superhuman  aid,  Epaminondas,  to  whom  the 

Epaminon-  ^^.^^^  ^f  jj^^  coming  battle  had  been  confided,  took 

care  that  no  human  precautions  should  be  wanting. 
His  task  was  arduous  ;  for  not  only  were  his  troops 
dispirited,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were  confident 
— but  their  numbers  were  inferior,  and  some  of  the 
Boeotians  present  were  hardly  even  trustworthy. 
What  the  exact  numbers  were  on  either  side,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  know.  Diodorus  assigns  about 
6000  men  to  the  Thebans ;  Plutarch  states  the 
numbers  of  Kleombrotus  at  11,000«.  Without 
placing  faith  in  these  figures,  we  see  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Theban  total  was  decidedly 
inferior.  For  such  inferiority  Epaminondas  strove 
to  make  up  by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination 

»  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  4,  7 ;  Diodor.  xv.  64 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13, 3 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  20,  21 ;  Polyaenus,  ii.  3,  8. 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  a  dream  saw  Skedasus,  who  di- 
rected him  to  offer  on  this  tomh  "  an  auburn  virgin  "  to  the  deceased 
females.  Pelopidas  and  his  friends  were  greatly  perplexed  about  the 
fulfilment  of  this  command;  many  urged  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  maiden  to  devote  herself,  or  to  be  devoted  by  her  parents,  as  a 
victim  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  like  Menoekeus  and  Makaria  in 
the  ancient  legends ;  others  denounced  the  idea  as  cruel  and  inadmis- 
sible. In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  a  mare,  with  a  chestnut  filly,  gal- 
loped up,  and  stopped  not  far  off;  upon  which  the  prophet  Theokritus 
exclaimed — "  Here  comes  the  victim  required,  sent  by  the  special  pro- 
vidence of  the  gods."  The  chestnut  filly  was  caught  and  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  tomb ;  every  one  being  in  high  spirits  from  a  conviction 
that  the  mandate  of  the  gods  had  been  executed. 

The  prophet  Theokritiis  figures  in  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Genio 
Socratis  (c.  3.  p.  576  D.)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Pelopidas  in  the 
conspiracy  whereby  the  Theban  ohgarchy  was  put  down  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians expelled  from  the  Kadmeia. 

Diodor.  xv.  52-5G ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  20. 
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at  that  time  novel  as  well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former 
Grecian  battles,  the  opposite  armies  had  been  drawn 
up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along  the  whole  line ;  or  at 
least  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the  generals — 
and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought 
in  accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness  or  dis- 
order on  the  part  of  some  division  of  the  soldiers. 
Departing  from  this  habit,  Epaminondas  now  arrayed 
his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left  to  bear  with 
irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to 
keep  back  the  rest  of  his  array  comparatively  out 
of  action.  Knowing  that  Kleombrotus,  with  the 
Spartans  and  all  the  official  persons,  would  be  on 
the  right  of  their  own  line,  he  calculated  that,  if 
successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops,  he 
should  find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder. 
Accordingly  he  placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen 
Theban  hoplites,  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  fifty 
shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  in 
front.  His  order  of  advance  was  disposed  obliquely 
or  in  echelon,  so  that  the  deep  column  on  the  left 
should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right 
kept  comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more 
in  a  defensive  attitude. 

In  371  B.C.,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  confidence 

,    ,         ,  ,    ,.    1  .1..  •  T^    •      of  the  Spar- 

new,  and  betokened  high  military  genius,     it  is  tans  and  of 

therefore  no  disgrace  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  brotw. 
not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  or- 
dinary Grecian  tactics  of  joining  battle  at  once  along 
the  whole  line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  confi- 
dence  reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that  there  never 
was  any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions 
were  less  thought  of.    When,  from  their  entrenched 

r2 
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camp  on  the  Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the 
Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite  eminence,  sepa- 
rated from  ihem  by  a  small  breadth  of  low  ground 
and  moderate  declivities — ^their  only  impatience  was 
to  hurry  on  the  decisive  moment,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  escaping.  Both  the  partisans  and 
the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in  provoking 
the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language. 
The  former  urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done 
anything  against  the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  and  clear  himself  from  the  disparaging  com- 
parisons which  rumour  instituted  between  him  and 
Agesilaus ;  the  latter  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that 
if  Kleombrotus  were  now  backward,  their  suspicions 
would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart  to- 
wards the  Thebans'.  Probably  the  king  was  him- 
self sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so  would  any 
other  Spartan  general  have  been,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But 
even  had  he  been  otherwise,  the  impatience,  preva- 
lent among  the  Lacedaemonian  portion  of  his  army, 
left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the  decided  reso- 
lution to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was 
held,  and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus, 
after  his  morning  meal,  where  copious  libations  of 
wine  both  attested  and  increased  the  confident 
temper  of  every  man.  The  army  was  marched  out 
of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower  portion  of 
the  declivity  ;  Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and 
most  of  the  Lacedaemonians  being  on  the  right,  in 
an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedaemonians 
were  also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the  order  of 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  5. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  line,  we  have  no  information. 
The  cavahry  was  chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his  Btnieof 
declivity,  in  his  own  chosen  order  of  battle ;  his  left 
wing  being  both  forward,  and  strengthened  into  very 
deep  order,  for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too 
were  posted  in  front  of  his  line.  But  before  he 
commenced  his  march,  he  sent  away  his  baggage 
and  attendants  home  to  Thebes ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  made  proclamation  thaf  any  of  his  Boeotian 
hoplites,  who  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  might 
also  retire,  if  they  chose.  Of  such  permission  the 
Thespians  immediately  availed  themselves  ^ ;  so 
many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who  esti- 
mated the  chances  to  be  all  in  favour  of  Lacedae- 
monian victory.  But  when  these  men,  a  large 
portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a 
considerable  detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleom- 
brotus,  either  with  or  without  orders,  ran  after  to 
prevent  their  escape,  and  forced  them  to  return  for 
safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The  most  zealous 
among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Phokians, 
the  Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with 
a  body  of  mercenaries — executed  this  movement ; 
which  seems  to  have  weakened  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  main  battle,  without  doing  any  mischief  to 
the  Thebans. 

The  cavalry  first  engaged,  in  front  of  both  lines ;  Defeat  of 
and  here  the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  be-  |J^^j|^" 
came  manifest.    The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry — at  no  death  of 
time  very  good,  but  at  this  moment  unusually  bad,  tot. 
composed  of  raw  and  feeble  novices,  mounted  on 

^  Polysn.  ii.  2,  2;  Pausanias,  is.  13,  3;  iz.  14,  L 
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horses  provided  by  the  rich — was  soon  broken  and 
driven  back  upon  the  infantry,  whose  ranks  were 
disturbed  by   the  fugitives.     To   re-establish  the 
battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry 
to   advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right. 
The  victorious  Theban  cavalry  probably  hung  upon 
the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  of  the  centre  and  left, 
and  prevented  them  from  making  much   forward 
movement ;  while  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  with 
their  left,    advanced  according  to  their  intention 
to   bear  down  Kleombrotus  and   his   right   wing. 
The  shock  here  was  terrible ;  on  both  sides  victory 
was  resolutely  and  desperately  disputed,  in  a  close 
hand-combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and 
opposite  masses.     But  such  was  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  Theban  charge — with  the  Sacred  Band 
or  chosen  warriors  in  front,  composed  of  men  highly 
trained  in  the  palaestra ^  and  the  deep  column  of 
fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even  the  Spar- 
tans, with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  disci- 
pline, were  unable  to  stand  up  against  it.     Kleom- 
brotus, himself  either  in  or  near  the  front,  was 
mortally  wounded,  apparently  early  in  the  battle ; 
and  it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled  efforts, 
on  the  part  of  his  comrades  around,  that  he  was 
carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Around  him 
also  fell  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan 
official  staff;  Deinon  the  polemarch,  Sphodrias  with 
his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several  others.     After  an 
obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the 
right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten, 

*  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5.  p.  6.39  F. 
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and    driven   back   to   their   camp  on   the   higher 
ground. 

It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  '«»*  ^^' 
Theban  left  was  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  the  Sparun 
of  the  battle  fell — as  Epaminondas  had  intended  that  *  **" 
it  should.  In  no  other  part  of  the  line  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  any  serious  fighting;  partly 
through  his  deliberate  scheme  of  not  pushing  for- 
ward either  his  centre  or  his  right — partly  through 
the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban  cavalry,  which 
probably  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of  the 
enemy's  line — and  partly  also,  through  the  luke- 
warm adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of 
the  allies  marshalled  undei:  the  command  of  Kleom-  * 
brotus*.  The  Phokians  and  Herakleots — zealous 
in  the  cause  from  hatred  of  Thebes — had  quitted 
the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  retiring  baggage  and 
attendants ;  while  the  remaining  allies,  after  mere 
nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to  the 
camp  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  it.  Moreover,  even  some  Lace- 
daemonians on  the  left  wing,  probably  astounded  by 
the  lukewarmness  of  those  around  them,  and  by  the 
unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right,  fell  back  in 
the  same  manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force, 
with  the  dying  king,  was  thus  again  assembled  and 
formed  behind   the  entrenchment  on  the  higher 

'  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4  :  compare  viii.  6, 1)  lays  great  stress  upon  this 
mdifference  or  even  treachery  of  the  allies.  Xenophon  says  quite  enough 
to  autheuticate  the  reality  of  the  fact  (Hellen.  vi.  4,  15-24) :  see  also 
Cicero  De  Offic.  ii.  7,  26. 

Polysnus  has  more  than  one  anecdote  respecting  the  dexterity  of 
Agesilaus  in  dealing  with  fainthearted  conduct  or  desertion  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta  (Polyien.  ii.  1,  18-20). 
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ground,  where  the  victorious  Thebans  did  not  at- 
tempt to  molest  them\ 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now 
Qtood  arrayed  in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting 
boastfulness  with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an  hour 
or  two  before ;  and  fearful  was  the  loss  when  it 
came  to  be  verified.  Of  seven  hundred  Spartans 
who  had  marched  forth  from  the  camp,  only  three 
hundred  returned  to  it^  One  thousand  Lacedae- 
monians, besides,  had  been  left  on  the  field,  even  by 
the  admission  of  Xenophon ;  probably  the  real  num- 
ber was  even  larger.  Apart  from  this,  the  death 
of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  impressive 
to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred 
since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermopylae,  fiut  this  was 
not  all.  The  allies  who  stood  alongside  of  them  in 
arms  were  now  altered  men.  All  were  sick  of' 
their  cause,  and  averse  to  farther  exertion;  some 
scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the 
defeat.  And  when  the  surviving  polemarchs,  now 
commanders,  took  counsel  with  the  principal  offi- 
cers as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the  emergency,  there 
were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed  for 
renewal  of  the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force 
their  slain  brethren  in  the  field,  or  perishing  in  the 
attempt.  All  the  rest  felt  like  beaten  men ;  so  that 
the  polemarchs,  giving  effect  to  the  general  senti- 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  \3,  14. 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  I  c,  Plutarch  (Ageail.  c.  28)  states  1000  Laoedsmo- 
nians  to  have  been  slain;  Pausaniaa  (ix.  13,  4)  gives  the  number  as 
more  than  1000;  Diodorus  mentions  4000  (xv.  56),  which  is  doubtless 
above  the  trutii,  though  the  number  given  by  Xenophon  may  be  fairly 
presumed  as  somewhat  below  it.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (Antiq. 
Roman,  ii.  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans  perished. 
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ment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the  regular  trace  for 
barial  of  their  dead.  This  the  Thebans  granted, 
after  erecting  their  own  trophy  ^  But  Epaminon- 
das,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would  practise  every 
stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses, 
coupled  the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies 
should  bury  their  dead  first.  It  was  found  that  the 
allies  had  scarce  any  dead  to  pick  up,  and  that 
nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field  was  a  Lace- 
daemonian^. And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while 
he  placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  conceal- 
ment, proclaimed  at  the  same  time  such  public 
evidence  of  Spartan  courage,  as  to  rescue  the 
misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all  aggravation  on  the 
score  of  dishonour.  What  the  Theban  loss  wae, 
Xenophon  does  not  tell  us.  Pausanias  states  it 
at  forty-seven  men^,  Diodorus  at  three  hundred. 
The  former  number  is  preposterously  small,  and 
even  the  latter  is  doubtless  under  the  truth ;  for  a 
victory  in  close  fight,  over  soldiers  like  the  Spar- 
tans, must  have  been  dearly  purchased.  Though 
the  bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  given  up  to  burial, 
their  arms  were  retained ;  and  the  shields  of  the 
principal  officers  were  seen  by  the  traveller  Pausa- 
nias at  Thebes  600  years  afterwards^. 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  b.c.37i. 
when  Epaminondas  quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  orett  mr. 
been  excluded  from  the  general  peace,  to  the  day  ^e^ai. 
when  he  stood  victorious  on  the  field  of  Leuktra^.  ^I^g^^ 

duced 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 15.  throughout 

'  Pausan.  ix.  13, 4;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  R^.  p.  193  B.;  Cicero,  Greece  by 
deOiliciiB,ii.7.  *-^*'**" 

»  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4 ;  Diodor.  xv.  66.  *  Paunn.  ix.  16,  3.    '^^'^*^' 

*  This  is  an  important  date  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  28). 
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The  event  came  like  a  thunderclap  upon  every  one 
in  Greece,  upon  victors  as  well  as  vanquished — 
upon  allies  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike. 
The  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes 
would  be  speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled ; 
instead  of  which,  not  only  she  had  escaped,  but 
had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the  military 
majesty  of  Sparta.  It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — 
whose  account  of  the  battle  is  obscure,  partial,  and 
imprinted  with  that  chagrin  which  the  event  occa- 
sioned to  him* — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward 
accidents®,  or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial  care- 
lessness of  Kleombrotus ;  upon  whose  general- 
ship Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta  did  not 
scruple  to  cast  ungenerous  reproach®,  while  others 

The  congress  was  broken  up  at  Sparta  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  Attic 
month  Skirrophorion  (June),  the  kst  month  of  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian archon  Alkisthenes ;  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  of  the  Attic 
month  of  Hekatombaeon,  the  first  month  of  the  next  Attic  year,  of  the 
archon  Phrasikleid^s ;  about  the  beginning  of  July. 

'  Diodorus  differs  from  Xenophon  on  one  important  matter  con- 
nected with  the  battle ;  affirming  that  Archidarous  son  of  Agesikus  was 
present  and  fought,  together  with  various  other  circumstances,  which  I 
shall  discuss  presently,  in  a  future  note.     I  follow  Xenophon. 

'  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  4,  8.  "Eh  d*  odv  ttjv  fidxrjv  roU  fteu  AarrdaifioWoir 
navra  ravavna  fylyvtro,  toU  di  (to  the  Thebans)  iravra  koi  vno  rrjs 
rvx^js  KorapBovro, 

»  Isokrates,  in  the  Oration  vi.  called  Archidamus  (composed  about 
five  years  after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus),  puts  this  statement  distinctly  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus 
— ^ftc'XP*  /*«»'  Tounycrt  r$r  ^fiepas  MvarvxrjKfvai  SoKovfi€v  iv  rj  fidxn 
rj  irp6t  Qrj^aiovg,  Kal  TOtr  /i€V  aafxatri  KpaTrfOrjvai  dta  top  ovk  6p0S>t 
rfyij(rdp€VOV,  &c.  (s.  9). 

1  take  his  statement  as  good  evidence  of  the  real  opinion  entertained 
both  by  Agesilaus  and  by  Archidamus ;  an  opinion  the  more  natural,  since 
the  two  contemporary  kings  of  Sparta  were  almost  always  at  variance, 
and  at  the  head  of  opposing  parties ;  especially  true  about  Agesilaus 
and  Kleombrotus,  during  the  life  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Kallisthencs  or  Ephorus)  says,  de  Officiis, 
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faintly  exculpated  bim  by  saying  that  he  had 
fought  contrary  to  his  better  judgement,  under  fear 
of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms,  coming  from 
men  wise  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves 
for  the  public  calamity  by  censuring  the  unfor- 
tunate commander,  will  not  stand  examination. 
Kleombrotus  represented  on  this  occasion  the  feel- 
ing universal  among  his  countrymen.  He  was 
ordered  to  march  against  Thebes  with  the  full 
belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus  and  all  the  Spartan 
leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could  not  resist 
him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was 
exactly  what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired. 
While  his  manner  of  forcing  the  entfaDce  of  Bceo- 
tia,  and  his  capture  of  Kreusis,  was  a  creditable 
manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged  his  order 
of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with  Grecian  gene- 
rals at  the  time.  There  appears  no  reason  to 
censure  his  generalship,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
unable  to  divine — what  no  one  else  divined — the 
superior  combinations  of  his  adversary,  then  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  practice.  To  the  discredit 
of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never  named  in  his 
narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises  in 
substance  that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irre- 
sistible Theban  force  brought  to  bear  upon  one 
point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx ;  a  fact  which  both 

i.  24,  84 — "  Ilia  plaga  (Lacedscmoniis)  pestifera,  qu&,  quum  Cleombro- 
tuB  inTidiam  timeiis  temere  cum  £painiiiond&  confiixisset,  Lacedaemo- 
niorum  opes  corruenint/'  Polybius  reiliarks  (ix.  23,  we  know  not 
from  whom  he  borrowed)  that  all  the  proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  du- 
ring the  empire  of  Sparta,  were  marked  with  a  generous  regard  for  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  allies ;  while  the  proceedings  of  Agesilaus 
were  of  the  opposite  character. 
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Hutarch  and  Diodorus^  expressly  refer  to  the 
genius  of  the  general.  All  the  calculations  of 
Epaminondas  turned  out  successful.  The  bravery 
of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  se- 
conded by  the  training  which  they  had  received 
during  the  last  few  years,  was  found  sufficient  to 
carry  his  plans  into  full  execution.  To  this  circum- 
stance, principally,  was  owing  the  great  revolution 
of  opinion  throughout  Greece  which  followed  the 
battle.  Every  one  felt  that  a  new  military  power 
had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  training,  under 
the  generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved  itself 
more  than  a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and 
spear,  and  with  numbers  on  the  whole  inferior — 
for  the  ancient  Lykurgean  discipline;  which  last 
had  hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel  as  turning  out 
artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere  citizens 
in  the  opposite  ranks,  armed  but  without  the  like 
training'*  Essentially  stationary  and  old-fashioned, 
the  Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by  the 
progressive  military  improvement  of  other  states, 
handled  by  a  pre-eminent  tactician ;  a  misfortune 
predicted  by  the  Corinthians^  at  Sparta  sixty  years 

^  Diodor.  xr.  55.  Epaminondas,  Idi^  rem  ml  mpirrj  rd$ti  x/»7o-dfi€VDf, 

dth  Trjs  Mkff  (TTpaniytas  mpunoufaaro  ri^p  vtpifi6tfrov  vixffv dc^  ml 

\o^v  froitfiras  rrjp  <l)dkayya,  r^  roifs  ririXcirrovff  l^oyr*  K€pan  typu 
Kplv€iv  r^v  l»^xn^>  &c.    Compare  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  23. 

"  Sec  AristotcL  Politic,  viii.  3,  3,  5. 

Compare  Xeuophon,  De  Repub.  Laced,  ziii.  5.  rovt  fup  cEXXovr 
avrofTxcdtooT^r  thfot  t&p  arparuortK&p,  Awcwdaiftoplovs  d«  fk&pous  rf 
SpTi  T^xyiras  T&p  voXeiwc&p — and  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  13,  14. 

■  Thucyd.  i.  71.  dpx€u6rpowa  vfi&p  (of  you  Spartans)  rA  cVinydcvfuira 
irp6g  (tirrovg  cWty.  'ApdyxTf  If  Aaittp  rtx^V^  ***^  '"^  €Wiyiyp6fi€Pa 
Kpartir  ml  ^avxaCovaij  flip  w^n  rh  OKiprgra  pdpxpa  Spurra,  vpU 
fToKkb,  M  apayKa{ofA§poi£  Upm,  iroXX^r  Ka\  t^s  ^niT^xprfa-tms 
dti,  &c. 
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before,  and  now  realized,  to  the  conviction  of  all 
Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

Bat  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  Effectofthe 
overpassed  in  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  Sparu— 
was  another  species  of  teaching  wherein  it  neither  ^*~'®'*'^" 
was  nor  could  be  over)>assed — ^the  hard  lesson  of 
enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emotion.  Memorable 
indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  this 
fatal  catastrophe  was  received  at  Sparta.  To  pre- 
pare  the  reader  by  an  appropriate  contrast,  we  may 
turn  to  the  manifestation  at  Athens  twenty-seven 
years  before,  when  the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived 
from  ^gospotami,  bearing  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet.  **  The  moan  of  dis- 
tress (says  the  historian')  reached  all  up  the  Long 
Walls  from  Peirseus  to  Athens,  as  each  man  com- 
municated the  news  to  his  neighbour:  on -that 
night,  not  a  man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost 
fellow-citizens  and  for  his  own  impending  ruin." 
Not  such  was  the  scene  at  Sparta,  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra,  although 
there  was  everything  calculated  to  render  the  shock 
violent.  For  not  only  was  the  defeat  calamitous 
and  humiliating  beyond  all  former  parallel,  but  it 
came  at  a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on 
victory.  As  soon  as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced 
his  way  into  BcBotia,  saw  the  unassisted  Thebans 
on  plain  ground  before  him,  no  Spartan  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  result.  Under  this  state  of  feel- 
ing, a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding  reve- 
lation, that  the  army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  the  king,  of  400  Spartans,  and  more  than 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
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1000  Lacedaemonians;  and  that  defeat  stood  con- 
fessed, by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of 
the  slain.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the 
festival  called  the  Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being 
celebrated,  on  its  last  day  ;  and  the  chorus  of  grown 
men  was  going  through  its  usual  solemnity  in  the 
theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy  of  the  intel- 
ligence, the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity 
to  be  either  interrupted  or  abridged.  "  Of  necessity^ 
I  suppose,  they  were  grieved, — but  they  went  through 
the  whole  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only  com- 
municating the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  rela- 
tions, and  issuing  a  general  order  to  the  women,  to 
make  no  noise  or  wailing,  but  to  bear  the  misfortune 
in  silence."  That  such  an  order  should  be  issued,  is 
sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should  be  issued 
and  obeyed,  is  what  could  not  be  expected ;  that  it 
should  not  only  be  issued  and  obeyed,  but  over- 
passed, is  what  no  man  could  believe  if  it  were  not 
expressly  attested  by  the  contemporary  historian. 
*'  Oil  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might  see  those 
whose  relations  had  been  slain,  walking  about  in 
public  with  bright  and  cheerful  countenances  ;  but 
of  those  whose  relatives  survived,  scarce  one  showed 
himself;  and  the  few  who  were  abroad,  looked 
mournful  and  humbled ^" 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4^  16.  Ttvofitvwv  dc  rovroiv,  6  flip  cir  rrfv  Aaxc- 
fkdfiova  ayytXav  t6  ttoBos  a^U(.vuT<u,  TvfunwcudiMP  re  ovaSiv  rrfs 
TtKtvraias,  Koi  rov  dvdpixov  x^P^*^  tvbov  Svros'  Oi  dc  ^Kfyopot,  rircl 
ijKovo-av  t6  ndOos,  €kvjrovvTo  fiiv,  Sxnrtp  otfjuu,  dvdyicrf'  t6v  fuvrot 
x6pov  ovK  i^fjyayov,  aXXd  buxynavia-curOai  tUov.  Rat  ra  pAv  ovdfMara 
frp6s  Tovs  olKtlovs  iKaarrov  r&v  rtBvfjKdrav  dn^boaatr  irpo€iwov  dc  rait 
yvtfcu^X,  fi^  irouiv  Kpavyrfv,  aXXa  aiyn  t6  irdBos  <f>tp€w,  Tj  dc  var€paia 
^v  6p^v,  2>y  fAiv  MOvacav  ol  irpoarriKOvrti,  Xiirapovs  Koi  <f>aidpovs  cV  r^ 
^Hwtp^  atfa(rTp9<f>op,€POvs'    2>y  dc  {»vt€s   tfyyiKfUvoi   ^cav,  okiyovf  iu> 
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In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  i>ifferencc 

J.J.  ^  .  _,  •'_,  of  Athens 

and  obedience  to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  and  sputa 
trying  circumstances — with  the  sensitive  and  de-  ^ifaUn"*' 
monstrative  temper,  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  *nergy. 
feeling,  at  Athens,  so  much  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  Homeric  type  of  Greeks — we  must  at  the 
same  time  remark,  that  in  reference  to  active  and 
heroic  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  past  cala- 
mities and  making  head  against  preponderant  odds, 
the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two. 
I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and  unex- 
pected energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruin- 
ous loss  of  her  two  armaments  before  Syracuse, 
when  no  one  expected  that  she  could  have  held 
out  for  six  months  :  I  am  now  about  to  recount 
the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at 
Leuktra  —  a  calamity  great  and  serious  indeed, 
yet  in  positive  amount  inferior  to  what  had  be- 
fallen the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  reader  will 
find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity  of  active  effort 
in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Athens ;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  jus- 
tifying, the  boast  of  Perikles  *  in  his  memorable  fu- 
neral  harangue — that  his  countrymen,  without  the 
rigorous  drill  of  Spartans,  were  yet  found  noway 
inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring  exertion,  when  the 
hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

€t^s,  rovTovs  Hi  iTKvOpfimovs  Koi  rcmtuwvs  w€pti6vTas — and  Plutarch , 
Agesil.  c.  29. 

See  a  similar  statement  of  Xenophon,  after  he  has  recounted  the 
cutting  in  pieces  of  the  Lacedsemonian  mora  near  Lechseum,  about  the 
satisfaction  and  even  triumph  of  those  in  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had 
lost  relations  in  the  battle ;  while  every  one  else  was  mournful  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iv.  5, 10).  Compare  also  Justin,  xxviii.  4 — the  behaviour  after 
the  defeat  of  SeUasia.  >  Thucyd.  ii.  39. 
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Reinforce-        It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  pro- 
SJm' ""    vide  for  the  safety  of  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ; 
spwta.       £qj^  which  purpose  they  put  in  march  nearly  the 
whole  remaining  force  of  Sparta.     Of  the  Lacedae- 
monian Morae,  or  military  divisions  (seemingly  six 
in  the   aggregate),   two  or  three   had  been  sent 
with  Kleombrotus ;  all  the  remainder  were  now  des- 
patched, even  including  elderly  citizens  up  to  near 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  who  bad  been  left  behind 
in  consequence  of  other  public  offices.     Archida- 
mus  took  the  command  (Agesilaus  still  continuing 
to  be  disabled),  and   employed  himself  in  getting 
together  the  aid  promised  from  Tegea — from  the 
villages  representing  the  disintegrated  Mantinea — 
from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia ;  all  these 
places  being  still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which 
had  held  them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and 
still  adhering  to  Sparta.     Triremes  were  equipped 
at  Corinth,  as  a  means  of  transporting  the  new 
army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus  joining  the  de- 
feated troops  at  Leuktra  ;  the  port  of  Kreusis,  the 
recent    acquisition    of    Kleombrotus,   being    now 
found  inestimable,  as  the  only  means  of  access  into 
Boeotia^ 
Proceed.         Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in 
Boo^after  its  entrenched  camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans 
UukSS*^'  were  at  first  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  it.    Besides  that 
ban^ctory  *^^*  ^^^  a  vcry  arduous  enterprise,  even  after  the 
ccWed^ii"'  r^cciit  victory — we  must  recollect  the  actual  feeling 
Athens.       of  the  Thebaus  themselves,  upon  whom  their  own 
victory  had  come  by  surprise,  at  a  moment  when 
they  were  animated  more  by  despair  than  by  hope. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4, 17-19. 
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They  were  doubtless  absorbed  in  the  intoxicating 
triumph  and  exultation  of  the  moment,  with  the 
embraces  and  felicitations  of  their  families  inThebes, 
rescued  from  impending  destruction  by  their  valour, 
like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great  victory^ 
over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they 
probably  required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their 
ieelings  of  ecstasy,  before  they  would  resume  action. 
Epaminondas  and  the  other  leaders,  aware  how 
much  the  value  of  Theban  alliance  was  now  en- 
hancedj  endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcement  from 
without,  before  they  proceeded  to  follow  up  the 
blow.  To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  vic- 
tory. They  invited  the  Athenians  to  employ  the 
present  opportunity  for  taking  full  revenge  on 
Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands  with  those  of  Thebes. 
But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians  were  now 
rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  Thebes,  besides  that 
they  had  sworn  peace  with  Sparta,  not  a  month 
before.  The  Senate,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
acropolis  when  the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news 
with  evident  chagrin,  and  dismissed  him  without 
even  a  word  of  courtesy ;  while  the  unfortunate 
Plataeans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the  city 
in  expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and 
of  their  own  speedy  re-establishment,  found  them- 
selves again  struck  down  and  doomed  to  indefinite 
exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban 
herald  was  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  dif- 
ferently received.    That  despot  sent  back  word  that 

»  See  Thucyd.  vii.  73. 
VOL.  X.  S 
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Jason  of  he  would  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered  tri- 
arrivesat  reiDes  to  be  equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  this 
the"  Spartan  was  a  mere  deception ;  for  at  the  same  time,  he 
^B^  collected  the  mercenaries  and  cavalry  immediately 
^*uuh^!^  near  to  him,  and  began  his  march  by  land.  So 
tion.  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  forestalled  all 

opposition — though  he  had  to  traverse  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians,  who  were  his 
bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans  safely  in 
Boeotia\  But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed 
that  he  should  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in 
fiank,  from  the  high  ground,  while  they  would 
march  straight  up  the  hill  and  attack  it  in  front — 
Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as  too  pe- 
rilous ;  recommending  that  they  should  permit  the 
enemy's  departure  under  capitulation.  **  Be  con- 
tent (said  he)  with  the  great  victory  which  you  have 
already  gained.  Do  not  compromise  it  by  attempt- 
ing something  yet  more  hazardous,  against  Lacedae- 
monians driven  to  despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect 
that  a  few  days  ago,  you  yourselves  were  in  despair, 
and  that  your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of  that  very 
feeling.  Remember  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  about  these  sudden  changes  of  fortune^'* 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  20,  21. 

Howerer,  since  the  Phokians  fonned  part  of  the  beaten  airny  at 
Leuktra,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Jason  had  less  to  fear  from  them  at 
this  moment,  than  at  any  other. 

'  Pausanias  states  that  immediately  after  the  battle,  Epaminondas 
gave  permission  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  depart  and  go  home,  by  whicb 
permission  they  profited,  so  that  the  Spartans  now  stood  alone  in  the 
camp  (Pans.  ix.  14,  1).  This  howerer  is  inconsistent  with  the  accomit 
of  Xenophon  (vi.  4,  26),  and  I  think  improbable. 

Sierers  (Geschichte,  &c.  p.  247)  thinks  that  Jason  preserved  the 
Spartans  by  outwitting  and  deluding  Epaminondas.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  storming  of  the  Spartan  camp  was  an  arduous  enterprise. 
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Having  by  sach  representations  convinced  the  The- 
bans,  he  addressed  a  friendly  message  to  the  Lace- 
daemonianSy  reminding  them  of  their  dangerous  po- 
sition, as  well  as  of  the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in 
their  allies — ^and  offering  himself  as  mediator  to 
negotiate  for  their  safe  retreat.  Their  acquiescence 
was  readily  given  ;  and  at  his  instance,  a  truce  was 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  liberty  of  quitting  Bceotia.  In  spite  of 
the  agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander placed  little  faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or 
in  Jason,  apprehending  a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  quit  the  camp  and  of  attacking 
him  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he  issued^  public 
orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be  ready  for 
departure  after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march  in 
the  night  to  Kithseron,  with  a  view  of  passing  that 
mountain  on  the  next  morning.  Having  put  the 
enemy  on  this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real  night- 
march  by  a  different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first 
to  Kreusis,  next  to  iSgosthena  in  the  Megarian 
territory".  The  Thebans  offered  no  opposition ;  nor 
is  at  all  probable  that  they  intended  any  fraud,  con- 
sidering that  Jason  was  here  the  guarantee,  and  that 
he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break  his  word. 

It  was  at  ^gosthena  that  the  retreating  Lace- 
wherein  more  Thebans  than  Spartans  would  have  been  slain :  moreorer, 
the  Spartans  were  masters  of  the  port  of  Kreusis,  so  that  there  wa9 
little  chance  of  starving  out  the  camp  before  reinforcements  arrived. 
The  capitulation  granted  by  Epaminondas  seems  to  have  been  really 
the  wisest  proceeding. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  22-26. 

The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra,  however,  must  have  been  that  by 
which  Kleombrotus  arrived. 

s2 
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daemoniaQB  met  Archidamus,  who  had  advanced 
to  that  point  with  the  Laconian  forces,  and  was 
awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Peloponnesian  allies. 
The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  completed, 
he  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament  was  dis- 
banded, and  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  allies  re^ 
tu/ned  horned 

'  This  ii  the  most  conyenient  place  for  noticiiig  the  ducrepancy,  as 
to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  between  Diodorus  and  Xenophon.  I  have 
followed  Xenophon. 

Diodorus  (zv.  54)  states  both  the  arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
out-march  of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  to  have  taken  place,  not  ufter  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  but  htfwt  it.  Jason  (he  says)  came  with  a  consider* 
able  force  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  prevailed  upon  Kleombrotna, 
who  doubted  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers,  to  agree  to  a  truce  and 
to  evacuate  Boeotia.  But  as  Kleombrotus  was  marching  homeward,  he 
met  Archidamus  with  a  second  Lacedaemonian  army,  on  his  way  to 
Boeotia,  by  order  of  the  Ephors,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  him. 
Accordingly  Kleombrotus,  finding  himself  thus  unexpectedly  strength- 
ened, openly  broke  the  truce  just  concluded,  and  marched  back  with 
Aichidamns  to  Leuktra.  Here  they  fought  the  battle,  Kleombrotua 
commanding  the  right  wing,  and  Archidamus  the  left.  They  sustained 
a  complete  defeat,  in  which  Kleombrotus  was  slain ;  the  result  being  the 
same  on  both  statements. 

We  must  here  make  our  election  between  the  narrative  of  Xenoi^ion 
:  nd  that  of  Diodorus.  That  the  authority  of  the  former  is  greater, 
speaking  generally,  I  need  hardly  remark ;  nevertheless  his  plulo-La- 
conian  partialities  become  so  glaring  and  preponderant,  during  these 
latter  books  of  the  Hellenica  (where  he  is  disdiaiging  the  mournful 
duty  of  recounting  the  humiliation  of  Sparta),  as  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  suspicions  of  Palmerius,  Moms,  and  Schneider,  who  think  that 
Xenophon  has  concealed  the  direct  violation  of  truce  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans,  and  that  the  facts  really  occurred  as  Diodorus  has  described 
them.     See  Schneider  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  6,  6. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  examining  the  facts,  that  such  suspi- 
cion ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  that  there  are  grounds  for  pre- 
ferring the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 

1.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  happened  that  the  remains  of  the  Spar- 
tan army,  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra,  escaped  out  of  Boeotia.  Jason 
arrives  after  the  battle,  and  prevails  upon  the  Thebans  to  allow  them  to 
retreat  under  a  truce ;  Archidamus  also  arrives  after  the  battle  to  take 
them  up.     If  the  defeat  had  taken  place  under  the  circumstances  men- 
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In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  de-  'iveatment 
feated  soldiers,  liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  featedciu. 
the  enemy,  would  have  been  a  scene  of  mourning,  ^hing 
But  in  Sparta  it  was  pregnant  with  grave  and  dan-  f,^^ri^n 
gerous  consequences.     So  terrible  was  the  scorn  <^*^«^''- 
and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  Spartan  citizen 
who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became  utterly 
intolerable  to  him.     The  mere  fact  sufficed  for  his 
condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  i»to  justifying 
or  extenuating  circumstances.    No  citizen  at  home 
would  speak  to  him,  or  be  seen  consorting  with 
him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus;   no  other  family 
would  intermarry  ^^ith  his ;  if  he  was  seen  walking 
about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was  struck 
and  ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed 
that  visible  humility  which  was  supposed  to  become 
his  degraded  position.     Such  rigorous  treatment 
(which  we  learn  from  the  panegyrist  Xenophon)^ 

tioned  by  Diodoma — ^Archidamus  and  the  aurviyon  would  have  found 
it  acarcely  poaaible  to  eacape  out  of  Boeotla. 

2.  If  Diodorua  relatea  correctly,  there  muat  have  been  a  violation  of 
truce  on  the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  glaring  aa 
any  that  occurs  in  Grecian  history.  But  such  violation  is  never  afterwards 
alluded  to  by  any  one,  among  ^e  misdeeds  of  the  Lacedsemonians. 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of  the  stoiy  of  Diodorus,  is,  that 
Archidamus  was  present  and  fought  at  Leuktra.  But  we  have  inde- 
pendent evidence  rendering  it  almost  certain  that  he  was  not  there. 
Whoever  reads  the  Discourse  of  Isokrates  called  Archidamus  (Or.  vi. 
sect.  9,  10,  129).  will  see  that  such  observations  could  not  have  been 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Archidamus,  if  he  had  been  present  there,  and 
(of  course)  in  joint  command  with  Kleombrotus. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta  must  have  levied  a  new  army  from 
her  allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the  peace,  which  peace  exonerated  her 
allies  from  everything  like  obligation  to  follow  her  headship ;  and  a  new 
army,  not  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  defeated  comrades  in  Boeotia, 
but  for  pure  agression  against  Thebes.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  emi- 
nently improbable. 

On  these  grounds,  I  adhere  to  Xenophon  and  depart  from  Diodorus. 
^  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c.  ix. ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  dO. 
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helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spartan 
father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that  their  son 
was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors. 
Defeat  of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria» 
when  released  from  captivity  and  brought  back  to 
a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta,  some  uneasiness 
had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed  neces- 
sary to  pre^nt  them  from  becoming  dangerous 
malcontents  \  Here  was  another  case  yet  mor6  for- 
midable. The  vanquished  returning  from  Leuktra 
were  numerous,  while  the  severe  loss  sustained  in 
the  battle  amply  attested  their  bravery.  Aware  of 
the  danger  of  enforcing  against  them  the  established 
custom,  the  Ephors  referred  the  case  to  Agesilaus ; 
who  proposed  that  for  that  time  and  case  the  cus- 
tomary penalties  should  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  but 
should  be  revived  afterwards  and  come  into  force 
as  before.  Such  was  the  step  accordingly  taken* ; 
so  that  the  survivors  from  this  fatal  battle-field 
were  enabled  to  mingle  with  the  remaining  citizens 
without  dishonour  or  degradation.  The  step  was 
indeed  doubly  necessary,  considering  the  small 
stggregate  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens ;  which 
number  always  tended  to  decline — from  the  nature 
of  the  Spartan  political  franchise  combined  with 

*  Thucyd.  v.  34. 

'  Plutarch,  Ageul.  c.  30;  Plutarch,  Apophth^.  Lacon.  p.  214  B.; 
Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  191  C. ;  Polysennt,  ii.  1,  13. 

A  similar  suspension  of  penalties,  for  the  special  occasion,  was  enacted 
after  the  great  defeat  of  Agis  and  the  Lacedaemomana  hy  Antipater,  B.C. 
330.  Akrotatus,  ton  of  King  Kleomenes,  was  the  only  person  at  Sparta 
who  opposed  the  suspension  (Diodor.  xix.  70).  He  incuned  the  strongest 
unpopuhirity  for  such  opposition.  Compare  also  Justin,  xxviii.  4 — de- 
scribing the  public  feeling  at  Sparta  after  the  defeat  at  Sellasia. 
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the  exigences  of  Spartan  training' — and  could  not 
bear  even  so  great  a  diminution  as  that  of  the  four 
hundred  slain  at  Leuktra.  **  Sparta  (says  Aristotle) 
could  not  stand  up  against  a  single  defeat,  but  was 
ruined  through  the  small  number  of  her  citizens*/' 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  Lowmd 
explaining  the  utter  loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  Sspt^'ln 
and  the  capital  diminution  both  of  power  and  of  ^!^^lp~of 
inviolabiUty  at  home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  Jjf*'*^^ 
come  thick  upon  Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  ^^' 
important.     But  a  fact  still  more  important  was, 
the  alteration  of  opinion  produced  everywhere  in 
Greece  with  regard  to  Sparta,  by  the  sudden  shock 
of  the  battle  of  Leuktra.    All  the  prestige  and  old 
associations  connected  with   her  long-estabUshed 
power  vanished;   while  the  hostility  and  fears, 
inspired  both  by  herself  and  by  her  partisans,  but 
hitherto  reluctantly  held   back   in  silence — now 
burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  b.c.  371. 
Sparta  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  ^^/^J^""**'' 
elsewhere,  passed  away  from  her,  and  became  divided  ppwer  of 
between  the  victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pheras.  Treatment 
The  Thebans,  and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  menus  Tnd 
were  now  in  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited  ^^^^' 
to  enthusiasm  by  their  recent  success,  were  eager 
for  fresh  glories,   and   readily  submitted   to  the 
full  exigences  of  military  training ;  while  under  a 
leader  like  Epaminondas,  their  ardour  was  turned 
to  such  good  account,  that  they  became  better 

'  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizenship  will  he  found  in  an  earlier 
pazt  of  this  History,  Vol.  II.  Ch.  vi. 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  12.  Mia»  yhp  nKrjy^iv  ovx  virrfpeyK€P  7  ndKis, 
aXX'  airoXcTo  dth  ttiv  oktyavBptmiav, 
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soldiers  every  months  The  Phokians,  unable  to 
defend  themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  as  less 
bitterly  hostile  to  them  than  the  Thessalian  Jason 
— and  concluded  with  them  obligations  of  mutual 
defence  and  alliance*.  The  cities  of  Euboea,  toge- 
ther with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epiknemidian  and 
Opuntian),  the  Malians  and  the  town  of  Heraklea, 
followed  the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now 
defenceless ;  for  Jason,  in  returning  from  Bceotia 
to  Thessaly,  had  assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its 
fortifications ;  since  by  its  important  site  near  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily  be  held  as  a 
position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern  Greece'. 
The  Bceotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle, 
was  now  quite  defenceless ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly 
exasperated  against  its  inhabitants,  were  disposed 
to  destroy  the  city,  reducing  the  inhabitants  to 
slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was,  it  would 
not  have  exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war ;  nor 
even  what  might  have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had 
Kleombrotus  been  victorious  at  Leuktra.  But  the 
strenuous  remonstrance  of  Epaminondas  prevented 
it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Alike  distin- 
guished for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views, 
he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  in  their  present 
aspiring  hopes  towards  ascendency  in  Greece,  it 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24.  Ka\  yap  ol  fietf  Boiwnn  ir6pr€£  iyvfM»a{wTO 
nepi  rii  Sirka,  aydXX6fJievoi  rg  €v  Acvm-pocf  vtie^,  &c. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  the  unwilling  pen  of  Xenophon  : 
compare  vii.  5,  12. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23 ;  vii.  6,  4  ;  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27 ;  vi.  6,  23. 
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was  essential  to  establish  a  character  for  moderation 
of  dealing^  not  inferior  to  their  military  courage,  as 
attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the 
Orchomenians  were  pardoned  upon  submission, 
and  re-admitted  as  members  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy. To  the  Thespians,  however,  the  same 
lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  expelled  from 
Boeotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  immediately  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  when  Epaminondas  caused  pro- 
clamation to  be  made  that  such  of  the  Boeotians  as 
were  disaffected  to  the  Theban  cause  might  march 
away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  and  departed*.  The  fugitive  Thespians 
found  shelter,  like  the  Plataeans,  at  Athens^. 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  Power  t&d 
victory  by  the  erection  of  a  treasury-chamber*,  and  J^!^*^**^ 
the  dedication  of  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — ^while 
the  military  organization  of  Bceotia  was  receiving 
such  marked  improvement,  and  the  cluster  of 
dependent  states  attached  to  Thebes  was  thus 
becoming  larger,  under  the  able  management  of 
Epaminondas — Jason  in  Thessaly  was  also  growing 
more  powerful  every  day.  He  was  tagus  of  all 
Thessaly;  with  its  tributary  neighbours  under 
complete  obedience — with  Macedonia  partially 
dependent  on  him — and  with  a  mercenary  force, 

*  Diodor.  xr,  6?. 

»  Paiwan.  ix.  13,3;  ix.  14,1. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3, 1. 

I  have  already  given  my  reaBons  (in  a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter) 
for  believing  that  the  Thespians  were  not  an6kdks  brfore  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

^  Pausanias,  X.  11,4. 
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well-paid  and  trained,  greater  than  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  Greece.  By  dismantling  Heraklea, 
in  his  return  home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open 
the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  access 
into  southern  Greece  whenever  he  chose.  His 
personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his 
great  power,  inspired  universal  alarm ;  for  no  man 
knew  whither  he  would  direct  his  arms ;  whether 
to  Asia,  against  the  Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond 
of  boasting^ — or  northward  against  the  cities  in 
Chalkidikd — or  southward  against  Greece. 
piansof  The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  pro- 
pythian  fes.  bable,  at  the  beginning  of  370  B.C.,  half  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  :  for  Jason  proclaimed 
distinctly  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the 
Pythian  festival  (the  season  for  which  was  about 
August  1,  370  B.C.,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with 
splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Orders  had  been 
given  that  his  troops  should  hold  themselves  ready 
for  military  service* — about  the  time  when   the 

»  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  141. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 30.  imp^yyt tX«  ^  Ka\  »t  orpartvaoiuvtHs  fis  r6v 
irtpl  rck  Ilv^ia  xp<^>w  ScrroXotr  napa<rK€va(€<rBai, 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  construction  of  this  passage  (see  his  Ap- 
pendix ad  Thucyd.  v.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  edition 
of  Thucydides)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  that  the  passage  proves  much  either  in  favour  of 
his  view,  or  against  the  view  of  Mr.  Ctinton,  about  the  month  of  the 
Pythian  festival;  which  I  incline  to  conceive  as  celebrated  about 
August  1 ;  a  little  later  than  Dr.  Arnold,  a  little  earlier  than  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, supposes.  Looking  to  the  lunar  months  of  the  Greeks,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  festival  would  not  always  coincide  with  the  same 
month  or  week  of  our  year. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  setting  aside  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  respecting  the  coincidence  of  the  Pythian  festival  with  the 
battle  of  Koroncia. 
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festival  was  to  be  celebrated ;  and  requisitions  had 
been  sent  round,  demanding  from  all  his  tributaries 
victims  for  the  Pythian  sacrifice,  to  a  total  of  not 
less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be 
given.  Never  before  had  such  honour  been  done 
to  the  god ;  for  those  who  came  to  ofier  sacrifice 
were  usually  content  with  one  or  more  beasts  bred 
on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha^  We  must 
recoUect,  however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of 
370  B.C.  occurred  under  peculiar  circumstances  ; 
for  the  two  previous  festivals  in  374  fi.c.  and  378 
B.C.  must  have  been  comparatively  unfrequented ; 
in  consequence  of  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her 
allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  and  Thebes  on  the 
other — and  also  of  the  occupation  of  Phokis  by 
Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  b.c, 
following  immediately  after  the  peace,  appeared 
to  justify  an  extraordinary  burst  of  pious  magnifi- 
cence, to  make  up  for  the  niggardly  tributes  to 
the  god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the  hostile 
dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  * 
an  excuse  for  the  military  force  intended  to  accom- 
pany Jason. 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  be-  Assassina 
lieved  though  not  formally  announced,  which  no  ji^nat 
Greek  could  imagine  without  uneasiness.     It  was  ^^®'*' 
affirmed  that  Jason  was  about  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the  festival, 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  as- 
sembly.    It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  29,  30.  povv  ^*fi6va,  &c. 
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lay  hands  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian 
temple ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been  conceived  by 
the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  fifteen  years  before, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Aiketas,  who  was 
now  dependent  upon  Jason  \  As  there  were  no 
visible  means  of  warding  off  this  blow,  the  Del- 
phians  consulted  the  god  to  know  what  they  were 
to  do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury;  upon 
which  the  god  replied,  that  he  would  himself  take 
care  of  it — and  he  kept  his  word.  This  enterprising 
despot,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly  before 
the  day  of  the  festival  arrived*.  He  had  been 
reviewing  his  cavalry  near  Pherae,  and  was  sitting 
to  receive  and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven 
young  men  approached,  apparently  in  hot  dispute 
with  each  other,  and  appealing  to  him  for  a  settle- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  got  near,  they  set  upon 
him  and  slew  him^  One  was  killed  on  the  spot 
by  the  guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting 
on  horseback ;  but  the  remaining  five  contrived  to 
reach  horses  ready  prepared  for  them  and  to  gallop 
away  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit.  In  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  these  fugitives  visited,  they 
were  received  with  distinguished  honour,  as  having 
relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one  who  inspired 

*  Diodor.  xr.  13. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  30.  dvoKpipaaBai  t^¥  Bthv,  ori  avry  M<^9<rc«. 
'O    d*    oip    avripf    rrfkiKovrot    t^v,    Kal    rotravra    jcai    roiavra 

diaVOOVfJi.€VO£,  &c. 

Xenophon  evidently  congiden  the  sudden  remoyal  of  Jaaon  aa  a  con- 
sequence of  the  preriouB  intention  expressed  by  the  god  to  take  care  of 
his  own  treasure. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  31,  32. 

The  cause  which  provoked  these  young  men  is  differently  stated : 
compare  Diodor.  xv.  60;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  10,  2. 
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universal  alann\  now  that  Sparta  was  unable  to 
resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken 
her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  ReUef  to 
in  his  power,  nor  ability,  by  two  brothers — Poly-  thc*death^ 
phron  and  Polydorus.     Had  he  lived  longer,  be  uti^^ 
would  have  influenced  most  seriously  the  subsequent  ^  ^'••^ 
destinies  of  Greece.   What  else  he  would  have  done, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  he  would  have  interfered  ma- 
terially with  the  development  of  Theban  power. 
Thebes  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  death,  though 
perfectly  innocent  of  it,  and  though  in  alliance  with 
him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that  his  widow  went  to 
reside  there  for  security^.     Epaminondas  was  re- 
lieved from  a  most  formidable  rival,  while  the  body 
of  Theban  allies  north  of  Boeotia  became  much  more 
dependent  than  they  would  have  remained,  if  there 
had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly.    The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved 
a  few  years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand.       proceedin 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  North-  in  Pdopoo- 
em  Greece,  during  the  months  immediately  sue-  the  defeat 
ceeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  EzpuiBion' 
and  stirring  had  occurred  in  Peloponnesus.     The  ^n^?*^ 
treaty  sworn  at  Sparta  twenty  days  before  that  52!2(S«i 
battle,  bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to  disband  their 
forces,  remove  all  their  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and 
leave  every  subordinate  city  to  its  own  liberty  of 
action.     As  they  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

The  death  of  Jaion,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  lefatea 
the  compliment  which  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Timo- 
theua;  who  can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason  after  373  B.C.,  when 
he. received  the  latter  at  Athens  in  his  house. 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  37. 
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treaty  by  the  orders  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  so  they 
probably  were  not  zealous  in  executing  the  remain- 
ing conditions ;  though  officers  were  named,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect '. 
But  it  probably  was  not  accomplished  in  twenty 
days ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  have  been  ever  more 
than  nominaUy  accomplished,  if  Kleombrotus  had 
been  successful  in  Boeotia.  But  after  these  twenty 
days  came  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
that  prince  and  his  army.  The  invincible  arm  of 
Sparta  was  broken  ;  she  had  not  a  man  to  spare  for 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  ascendency.  Her  bar- 
mosts  disappeared  at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared 
from  the  Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three 
years  before,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kni- 
dus^),  and  returned  home.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had  been  maintained 
everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies,  which 
had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and  oppressive. 
Against  these  governments,  now  deprived  of  their 
foreign  support,  the  long-accumulated  flood  of  in- 
temal  discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force,  sti- 
mulated probably  by  returning  exiles.  Their  past 
misgovernment  was  avenged  by  severe  sentences 
and  proscription,  to  the  length  of  great  reactionary 
injustice ;  and  the  parties  banished  by  this  anti- 
Spartan  revolution  became  so  numerous,  a^  to  harass 
and  alarm  seriously  the  newly-established  govern- 
ments. Such  were  the  commotions  which,  during 
the  latter  half  of  371  b.c,  disturbed  many  of  the 
Peloponnesian  towns — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth, 

»  Diodor.  xv.  38.  t^ayttyut,  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-6. 
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Sikyon,  Megara,  &c.,  though  with  great  local  dif- 
ference both  of  detail  and  of  result  ^ 

But  the  city   where  intestine  commotion  took  Skytaium* 
place  in  its  most  violent  form  was  Argos.     We  do  Yioient  in. 
not  know  how  this  fact  was  connected  with  the  ^?^ 
general  state  of  Grecian  politics  at  the  time;  for 
Argos  had  not  been  in  any  way  subject  to  Sparta, 
nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  nor  (so 
far  as  we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent  war,  since 

*  Diodor.  xv.  39,  40. 

Diodofros  mentiona  these  oommotioDa  as  if  they  had  taken  place  aUter 
the  peace  condoded  in  374  b.c.»  and  not  affcer  the  peace  of  371  B.C. 
But  it  is  impossihle  that  they  can  haye  taken  place  after  the  former, 
which  in  point  of  fiict,  was  broken  off  almost  as  soon  as  swom — was 
nerer  eanied  into  efiect — and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens  and  Sparta. 
I  hare  before  remarked  that  Diodorus  seems  to  have  confounded,  both 
in  his  mind  and  his  history,  these  two  treaties  of  peace  together,  and 
has  predicated  of  the  former  what  really  belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
commotions  which  he  mentions  come  in  most  naturally  and  properly, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against  Lacedemonian  supremacy  and  its 
local  representatiyes  in  the  yarious  cities,  to  haye  taken  place  eyen  after 
the  peace  of  Antallddas  in  387  b.c.  (xy.  5).  But  if  such  reaction  be- 
gan at  that  time,  it  must  haye  been  promptly  repressed  by  Sparta, 
then  in  undiminished  and  eyen  adyancing  power. 

Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  haye  happened  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  may  be  properly  noticed  here.  Polybius  (ii.  39),  and  Strabo 
seemingly  copying  him  (yiii.  p.  384),  assert  that  both  Sparta  and 
Thebes  agreed  to  leaye  their  deputed  questions  of  power  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Achseans,  and  to  abide  by  their  decision.  Though  I 
greatly  respect  the  authority  of  Polybius,  I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile 
his  assertion  either  with  the  facts  which  unquestionably  occurred,  or 
with  general  probability.  If  any  such  arbitration  was  eyer  consented 
to,  it  must  haye  come  to  nothing;  for  the  war  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  beUeye  that  it  was  eyen  cono- 
sented  to,  either  by  Thebes  or  by  Sparta.  The  exuberant  confidence  of 
the  former,  the  sense  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  must  haye  in- 
disposed both  to  such  a  proceeding;  espedally  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  umpires  like  the  Achaean  cities,  who  enjoyed  little  estimation  in 
370  B.C.,  though  they  acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and  a  half  after- 
wards. 
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the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  b.c.  The  Argeian 
government  was  a  democracy,  and  the  popular 
leaders  were  vehement  in  their  denunciations 
against  the  oligarchical  opposition  party  —  who 
were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family  position. 
These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government.  But  the 
ccuiflpiiacy  was  discovered  prior  to  execution,  and 
some  of  the  suspected  conspirators  were  interrogated 
under  the  torture  to  make  them  reveal  their  ac- 
complices ;  under  which  interrogation,  one  of  them 
deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The 
people,  after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to 
death,  and  confiscated  their  property,  while  others 
slew  themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate.  So  furious 
did  the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  become,  exas- 
perated by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  continued 
their  executions  until  they  had  put  to  death  1200 
(or  as  some  say,  1500)  of  the  principal  citizens. 
At  length  the  popular  leaders  became  themselves 
tired  and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done  ;  upon  which 
the  people  were  animated  to  fury  against  them,  and 
put  them  to  death  also^ 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the 
Skytalism,  or  Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument 
(as  we  are  told)  by  which  these  multiplied  execu- 
tions were  consummated ;  though  the  name  seems 
more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrection 
than  deliberate  executions.  We  know  the  facts 
too  imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer  anything  more 
than  the  brutal  working  of  angry  political  passion 

'  Piodor.  XV.  57,  58, 
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amidst  a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or  Korkyra, 
where  there  was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste 
for  speech,  or  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  speech, 
and  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every  question  fully 
discussed.  Cicero  remarks  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  ^schines  was  discharged  by  mutual 
eloquence  of  vituperation,  while  the  assembly  or  the 
dikastery  afterwards  decided  between  them.  We 
are  told  that  the  assembled  Athenian  people,  when 
they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were 
so  shocked  at  it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of 
purification  to  be  performed  round  the  assembly'. 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  parti-  Disoonrue- 
sans  deposed,  expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  heipieunest 
so  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities — and  though       ^^^^' 
as  yet  there  was  no  Theban  interference  within  the 
isthmus,  either  actual  or  prospective — yet  she  was 
profoundly  discouraged,  and  incapable  of  any  effort 
either  to  afford  protection  or  to  uphold  ascendency. 
One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of 
contending  for  home  and  family* ;  probably  too  the 
dispositions  of  her  own  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  La- 
conia,  were  such  as  to  require  all  her  force  as  well 
as  all  her  watchfulness.     At  any  rate,  her  empire 
and  her  influence  over  the  sentiments  of  Greeks 
out  of  Laconia,  became  suddenly  extinct,  to  a  de- 

^  Phitarchy  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Pnecept.  p.  814  B.;  laokntes.  Or.  y. 
(Philip.)  1.  68 :  compare  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  66. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10. 

The  discouragement  of  the  Spartans  is  revealed  by  the  imwilling, 
though  indirect,  intimations  of  Xenophon — ^not  less  thui  by  their  actual 
conduct — Hellen.  vi.  5,  21 ;  yii.  1>  20-32 :  compare  Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c.  30. 
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gree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
had  become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind, 
and  that,  only  nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as 
far  as  Olynthus.  How  completely  her  ascendency 
had  passed  away,  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  step 
taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close  of 
371  B.C.,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Athens  Lcuktra.  Many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  though 
JdfSttw'  tl^ey  had  lost  both  their  fear  and  their  reverence  for 
Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  continue  members  of 
^eaian  ^  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presidency  of  some 
federacy.  considerable  city.  Of  this  feeling  the  Athenians 
took  advantage,  to  send  envoys  and  invite  them  to 
enter  into  a  common  league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  of  the  peace  recently 
sworn  at  Sparta  \  Many  of  them,  obeying  the 
summons,  entered  into  an  engagement  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  ^^  I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent 
down  by  the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Athenians  and  the  allies  generally.  If  any 
of  the  cities  who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall  be  at- 
tacked, I  will  assist  her  with  all  my  might."  What 
cities,  or  how  many,  swore  to  this  engagement,  we 
are  not  told ;  we  make  out  indirectly  that  Corinth 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  1-^3. 

*Ey$vfiifB€yrfs  oi  'A^vaioi  ori  oi  IlcXoiroivi^o-iot  en  oioprai,  x^"^* 
OKoXovOfiv,  Kxd  ovT<o  buuc€oivTO  ol  AoKfdaifiSvtoi,  &<nr€p  rovs  ^KBrpnuovt 
bi€6€<rap-^fi€rtm€iAn'oyT€u  ra£  irAf  ir,  00*01  povKovreu  rrjs  tlp^vtjs  fi€rtx'^t»» 

In  this  passage,  Moras  and  some  other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought 
to  read  o(jir»  (which  seems  not  to  be  supported  by  any  MSS.)*  in  place 
of  ovr».  Zeune  and  Schneider  have  admitted  the  new  reading  into  the 
text;  yet  they  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  change^  and  I  confess  that  I 
share  their  doubts.  The  word  ovr»  will  constrae>  and  gives  a  dear 
sense ;  a  very  different  sense  from  o(iir»,  indeed — yet  one  more  likely 
to  have  been  intended  by  Xenophon. 
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was  one^;  but  the  Eleians  refused  it,  on  the  ground 
that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Marganeis, 
the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not  re- 
cognised. The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  how- 
ever, with  Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact, 
as  evidence  of  the  sudden  dethronement  of  Sparta, 
and  as  a  warning  that  she  would  henceforward  have 
to  move  in  her  own  separate  orbit,  like  Athens  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens  stepped  into  the 
place  of  Sparta^  as  president  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace ; 
though  the  cities  which  entered  into  this  new  com- 
pact were  not  for  that  reason  understood  to  break 
with  their  ancient  president^. 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  Acciuatioii 
the  present  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  the  Am- /^^ 
date — serves  to  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  ^JSw"^ 
The  Thebans  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphi-  ^^^^ 
ktyons  an  accusation  against  her,  for  the  unlawful  ^v^'^ 
capture  of  their  citadel  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas, 
while  under  a  sworn  peace ;  and  for  the  sanction 
conferred  by  the  Spartan  authorities  on  this  act« 
in  detaining  and  occupying  the  place.    The  Am- 
phiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans  guilty,  and 
condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500  talents.     As  the 
fine  was  not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain  in- 
terval, doubled  it ;  but  the  second  sentence  remained 
unexecuted  as  well  as  the  first,  since  there  were  no 
means  of  enforcement ».     Probably  neither  those 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  37. 

'  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  continued  allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen. 
m.  4,  8). 
*  Biodor.  xvi.  23-29 ;  Justin,  yiii.  i. 
We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  of  them  horpm  from  Theopompus, 

t2 
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who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who  passed 
the  vote,  expected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
really  suhmlt  to  pay  the  fine.    The  utmost  which 
could  be  done,  by  way  of  punishment  for  such 
contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the 
presidency   of    the  Amphiktyons ;    and  we   may 
perhaps  presume  that  they  really  were  thus  ex- 
cluded. 
The  Spar-        The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice, 
^*^^ed  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.     First,  as  indi- 
^^^^  eating  the  lessened  dignity  of  Sparta.     Since  the 
^*iS*in!^   victory  of  Leuktra  and  the  death  of  Jason,  Thebes 
dication.     had  bccomc  preponderant,  especially  in  Northern 
Greece,  where  the  majority  of  the  nations  or  races 
voting  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  were  situated. 
It  is  plainly  through  the  ascendency  of  Thebes,  that 
this  condemnatory  vote  was  passed.     Next,  as  in- 
dicating the  incipient  tendency,  which  we   shall 
hereafter  observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend 
the  functions  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond 
its  special  sphere  of  religious  solemnities,  and  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  political  coercion  or 
revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  state. 
In  the  previous  course  of  this  history,  an  entire 
century  has  passed  without  giving  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part  in 
political  affairs.  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Xenophon, 
though  their  united  histories  cover  seventy  years» 

who  treated  at  large  of  the  memorahle  Sacred  War  against  the  Pho- 
kiana,  which  hegan  in  356  B.C.,  and  in  which  the  conduct  of  Sparta 
was  partly  determined  hy  this  previous  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyons, 
See  Theopompi  Fragm.  182- 184,  ed.  Didot. 
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chiefly  of  Hellenic  conflict,  ever  speak  of  that  as- 
sembly. The  latter,  indeed,  does  not  even  notice 
this  fine  imposed  upon  theLacedaemonians,  although 
it  falls  within  the  period  of  his  history.  We  know 
the  fact  only  from  Diodorus  and  Justin  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately, merely  as  a  naked  fact,  without  any  colla- 
teral or  preliminary  details.  During  the  sixty  or 
seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Sparta 
had  always  had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and 
synod  of  allies  convened  by  herself:  her  political 
ascendency  was  exercised  over  them,  eo  nomine,  by 
a  method  more  direct  and  easy  than  that  of  per- 
verting the  religious  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  open  to 
her^  But  when  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
became  the  more  powerful  state  individually,  she 
had  no  such  established  confederacy  and  synod  of 
allies,  to  sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share  or 
abet  her  antipathies.  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
meeting  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae, 
and  composed  of  twelve  ancient  races,  principally 
belonging  to  Northern  Greece,  as  well  as  most  of 
them  inconsiderable  in  power — presented  itself  as 
a  convenient  instrument  for  her  purposes.  There 
was  a  certain  show  of  reason  for  considering  the 
seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas  as  a  religious 
offence ;  since  it  was  not  only  executed  during  the 
Pythian  festival,  but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  viola- 
tion of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical  obliga- 
tions recognised  between  Grecian  cities;   which, 

'  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphiktyonen,  pp.  192-197 
(Berlin,  1812). 
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like  other  obligations,  were  believed  to  be  under  the 
sanction  of  the  gods ;  though  probably,  if  the  Athe- 
nians and  Plataeans  had  preferred  a  similar  com- 
plaint to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her 
equally  unjust  attempt  to  surprise  Platsea  under  full 
peace  in  the  spring  of  431  b.c. — both  Spartans  and 
Thebans  would  have  resisted  it.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a  case  against 
Sparta  sufficiently  plausible,  when  combined  with 
their  overruling  ascendency,  to  carry  a  majority  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure  the 
imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the 
sentence  produced  no  direct  eflFect — which  will  ex- 
plain the  silence  of  Xenophon.  But  it  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  proceedings,  connected  with  the  Am- 
phiktyons, which  will  be  found  hereafter  pregnant 
with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none 
Afcadu.  were  more  powerfully  afiected,  by  the  recent  Spar- 
tan overthrow  at  Leuktra,  than  the  Arcadians. 
Tegea,  their  most  important  city,  situated  on  the 
border  of  Laconia,  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta :  Orchomenus  was 
of  like  sentiment ;  and  Mantinea  had  been  broken 
up  into  separate  villages  (about  fifteen  years  before) 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves — an  act  of  high- 
handed injustice  committed  at  the  zenith  of  their 
power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  remain- 
ing Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion 
villagers  ;  rude  men,  but  excellent  soldiers,  and 
always  ready  to  follow  the  Lacedaemonian  banners. 


Proceed- 
ings in 
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as  well  from  old  habit  and  military  deference,  as 
from  the  love  of  plunder  >. 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  senti-  "c  37i. 
ment.     The  Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  wuh^Vnt 
upon  victory  and  plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  ^J^^'^^ 
but  began  to  fancy  that  their  own  military  prowess  neabyiu 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spartans ;  while  the  zens. 
disappearance  of  the  harmosts  left  them  free  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations.     It  was  by  the  Man- 
tineans  that  the  movement  was  first  commenced. 
Divested  of  Grecian  city-life,  and  condemned  to  live 
in  separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo-Spartan 
oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound  animosity, 
which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
deposing  these  oligarchies  and  coming  again  to- 
gether.    The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
to  re-establish  Mantinea  with  its  walls,  and  resume 
their  political  consolidation  ;  while  the  leaders  ba- 
nished by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention, 
now  doubtless  returned  to  become  foremost  in  the 
work^.     As  the  breaking  up  of  Mantinea  had  been 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  acts  of  Spartan  omnipo- 
tence, so  there  was  now  a  strong  sympathy  in  favour 
of  its  re-establishment.   Many  Arcadians  from  other 
quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour,  while  the 
Eleians  sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  cost.     Deeply  mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet 
too  weak  to  prevent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans  sent 
Agesilaus  with  a  friendly  remonstrance.     Having 
been  connected  with  the  city  by  paternal  ties  of 
hospitality,  he  had  declined  the  command  of  the 
army  of  coercion  previously  employed  against  it ; 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  19.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  6 ;  vi.  5,  3. 
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nevertheless,  on  this  occasion^  theMantinean  leaders 
refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear 
his  communication,  desiring  that  he  would  make 
known  his  purpose  to  them.  Accordingly,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  had  come  with  no  view  of  hindering 
the  re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to  re- 
quest that  they  would  defer  it  until  the  consent  of 
Sparta  could  be  formally  given ;  which  (he  pro- 
mised) should  soon  be  forthcoming,  together  with 
a  handsome  subscription  to  lighten  the  cost.  But 
the  Mantinean  leaders  answered,  that  compliance 
was  impossible,  since  a  public  resolution  had  already 
been  taken  to  prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  En- 
raged at  such  a  rebuff,  yet  without  power  to  resent 
it,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  return  home\    The 

'  Xen.,  Hellen.  vi.  6,  4,  6. 

Pausanias  (viii.  8, 6 ;  iz/l4, 2)  states  that  the  Thebans  re-established 
the  city  of  Mantmea.  The  act  emanated  from  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadians,  before  the  Thebans  had  yet  be- 
gun to  interfere  actively  in  Peloponnesus^  which  we  shall  presently  find 
them  doing.  But  it  was  doubtless  done  in  reliance  upon  Theban  sup- 
port, and  was  in  all  probability  made  known  to,  and  encouraged  by, 
Epaminondas.  It  formed  the  first  step  to  that  series  of  anti-Spartan 
measures  in  Arcadia,  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

Either  the  city  of  Mantinea  now  built  was  not  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  B.C.,  since  the  river  Ophis  did 
not  run  through  it,  as  it  had  run  through  the  former— or  else  the  course 
of  the  Ophis  has  altered.  If  the  former,  there  would  be  three  success- 
ive sites,  the  oldest  of  them  being  on  the  hill  celled  Ptolis,  somewhat 
north  of  Gurzuh.  Ptolis  was  perhaps  the  larger  of  the  primary  con- 
stituent villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Peloponnesos,  p.  242)  makes  the  hill 
Gurzuli  to  be  the  same  as  the  hiU  called  Ptolis;  Colonel  Leake  di- 
stinguishes the  two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map  northward  of  Gurzuli 
(Peloponnesiaca,  p.  378-381).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli  is  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  centre  of  Mantinea  (Leake,  Peloponnes.  p.  383). 

The  walls  of  Mantinea,  as  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
greater  axis  of  the  ellipse  points  north  and  south.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wet  ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one  course  at  the  west  of  the 
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Mantineans  persevered  and  completed  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an  elliptical 
form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 

The  affront  here  offered,  probably  studiously  of-  Humiiui- 
fered,  by  Mantinean  leaders  who  had  either  been  experienced 
exiles  themselves,  or  sympathised  with  the  exiles —  J^^ 
was  only  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently  ^n^**' 
to  be  recounted)  yet  more  galling  and  intolerable.  ^JJ^p^' 
But  it  was  doubtless  felt  to  the  quick  both  by  the  Sp«rtui. 
Ephors  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public  symptom  of 
that  prostration  into  which  they  had  so  suddenly 
fallen.    To  appreciate  fully  such  painful  sentiment, 
we  must  recollect  that  an  exaggerated  pride  and 
sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  well  as  collective, 
founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned  by 
incredible  rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental 
result  imbibed  by  every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and 
hitherto  ratified  as  legitimate  by  the  general  testi- 
mony of  Greece.     This  was  his  principal  recom- 
pense for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-sup- 
pression, the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered 
routine,  wherein  he  was  bom  and  died.     As  an  in- 
dividual, the  Spartan  citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the 

town,  and  fonn  a  brook  which  Sir  William  Cell  calls  the  Ophis  (Itine- 
rary of  the  Morea,  p.  142).  The  hee  of  the  wall  is  composed  of 
r^ularly  cut  square  stones;  it  is  about  ten  feet  thick  in  all — ^four 
feet  for  an  outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  inner  wall,  and  an  intermediate 
space  of  four  feet  filled  up  with  rubbiah.  There  were  eight  principal 
double  gates^  each  with  a  narrow  winding  approach,  defended  by  a 
round  tower  on  each  side.  There  were  quadrangular  towers,  eighty 
feet  apart,  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  walls  (£mst  Curtius,  Pe- 
loponnesos,  p.  236,  237). 

These  are  instructive  remains,  indicating  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks 
respecting  fortification  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  It  appears  that 
Mantinea  was  not  so  large  as  Tegea,  to  which  last  Curtius  assigns  a 
circumference  of  more  than  three  miles  (p.  263). 
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fiDger  of  admiration  at  the  Olympic  and  other  fes- 
tivals^ ;  while  he  saw  his  city  supplicated  from  the 
most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  and  obeyed  almost 
everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Pan-hellenic 
president.  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  prepara- 
tory series  of  events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prero- 
gative sentiment  not  only  robbed  of  its  former  tri- 
bute, but  stung  in  the  most  mortifying  manner. 
Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open  to  such 
humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the 
core,  but  loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
exercised  more  influence  than  any  king  before  him 
— of  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  moment 
when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power — 
and  of  having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied  her, 
in  part  brought  her  by  his  misjudgements,  into  her 
present  degradation. 
I^insf  Agesilaus  had  moreover  incurred  unpopularity 

AgesiUni  It  amoug  the  Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took 
the  form  of  religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been 
from  childhood,  lame  ;  which  deformity  had  been 
vehemently  insisted  on  by  his  opponents  (during 
the  dispute  between  him  and  Leotychides  in  398  b.c. 
for  the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the 
regal  dignity,  and  as  being  the  precise  calamity 
against  which  an  ancient  oracle — ''  Beware  of  a 
lame  reign  " — had  given  warning.  Ingenious  in- 
terpretation by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior 
personal  merit  in  Agesilaus  and  suspicions  about 
the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides,  had  caused  the  ob- 
jection to  be  then  overruled.    But  there  had  always 

^  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  s.  111. 
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been  a  party,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Age- 
silaus,  who  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown 
under  no  good  auspices.  And  when  the  humilia- 
tion of  Sparta  arrived,  every  man's  religion  sug- 
gested to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it* — **  See  what 
comes  of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warn- 
ing of  the  gods,  and  put  upon  ourselves  a  lame 
reign !  "  In  spite  of  such  untoward  impression, 
however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery  of  Agesilaus, 
which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an 
age  of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispen- 
sable to  his  country.  He  was  still  the  chief  leader 
of  her  aflfairs,  condemned  to  the  sad  necessity  of 
submitting  to  this  Mantinean  affront,  and  much 
worse  that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of 
hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantinea  was  probably  b.c.  370. 
completed  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  b.c.  impaise 
371-370.   Such  coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  Ara^mn/ 
coupled  with  the  predominance  of  feelings  hostile  pi^tii^ca. 
to  Sparta,  appears  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  ^J^^f^on 
a  larger  political  union  among  all  who  bore  the  'ro"«Or. 
Arcadian  name.     As  yet,  no  such  union  had  ever  and  Teget. 
existed ;  the  fractions  of  the  Arcadian  name  had 
nothing   in   common,   apart   from   other   Greeks, 
except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympathies, 
with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indi- 
genous antiquity  ^     But  now  the  idea  and  aspira- 

>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30,  31,  34. 

'  It  seems  bowever  doubtful  whether  there  were  uot  some  common 
Arcadian  coins  struck,  even  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

Some  such  are  extant ;  but  they  are  referred  by  K.  O.  Miiller,  as  well 
as  by  M.  Boeckh  (Metrologisch.  Untersuchungen,  p.  92)  to  a  later  date 
subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius  (Beytrage  zur  Aeltem  Miinzkunde, 
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tioD,  espoused  with  peculiar  ardour  by  a  leading 
Mantinean  named  Lykomedes,  spread  itself  rapidly 
over  the  country,  to  form  a  **  commune  Arcadum," 
or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain 
proportions  out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous 
— and  invested  with  peremptory  power  of  deter- 
mining by  the  vote  of  its  majority.  Such  central 
power,  however,  was  not  intended  to  absorb  or  set 
aside  the  separate  governments,  but  only  to  be  exer- 
cised for  certain  definite  purposes ;  in  maintaining 
unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent,  inde- 
pendent, action  as  to  foreign  states^  This  plan  of 
a  Pan- Arcadian  federation  was  warmly  promoted  by 
the  Mantineans,  who  looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to 
themselves  in  case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive ; 
as  well  as  by  the  Thebans  and  Argeians,  from  whom 
aid  was  expected  in  case  of  need.  It  found  great 
favour  in  most  parts  of  Arcadia,  especially  in  the 
small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia,  which  stood 
most  in  need  of  union  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  Spartans — the  Maenalians,  Parrhasians,  Eutre- 
sians,  ^gytes',  &c.  But  the  jealousies  among  the 
more  considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  adverse 
to  any  scheme  emanating  from  Mantinea.    Among 

p.  85-90,  Berlin,  1851)  contends  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
style  and  execution  of  these  coins,  and  that  several  in  all  probability 
belong  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  He  supposes  that 
these  older  coins  were  'Struck  in  connection  with  the  Pan-Arcadian 
sanctuary  and  temple  of  Zeus  Lykaeus,  and  probably  out  of  a  common 
treasury  at  the  temple  of  that  god  for  religious  purposes ;  perhaps  also 
in  connection  with  the  temple  of  Artemis  Hymnia  (Pausan.  viii.  5,  1 1) 
between  Mantinea  and  Orchomenus. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6, 6.  avpriyov  eVl  tA  awuvai  irav  r6  ^Apxaduc^p,  km 
S,Tt  vuct^rf  tv  T^  KOftvf ,  rovro  ttvpiov  uvoi  kcu  t«»  rrSKt^v,  &c. 

Compare  Diodor.  xv.  69-62. 

'  Sec  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3. 
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these  unfriendly  opponents  were  Heraea,  on  the  west 
of  Arcadia  bordering  on  Elis — Orchomenus\  con- 
terminous with  Mantinea  to  the  north — and  Tegea, 
conterminous  to  the  south.  The  hold  of  the  Spar- 
tans on  Arcadia  had  been  always  maintained  chiefly 
through  Orchomenus  and  Tegea,  The  former  was 
the  place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages  taken 
from  other  suspected  towns ;  the  latter  was  ruled 
by  Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their 
interests'. 

Among  the  population  of  Tegea^  however,  a  large  ReToiution 
proportion  were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan-  Jhc^phSSr 
Arcadian  movement,  and  desirous  of  breaking  off  ^^^ 
their  connection  with  Sparta.     At  the  head  of  this  put  down 

*  or  expelled. 

party  were  Proxenus  and  Kallibius ;  while  Stasip-  Tegca  be- 

t    t  •      r  •       %  ^11  M  comes  anti- 

pus  and  his  friends,  supported  by  a  senate  com-  spartan, 

posed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,  vehemently  opposed  Sfe^toX' 
any  alteration  of  the  existing  system.  Proxenus  and  Jili'tJ^, 
his  partisans  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  assembled 
people,  whom  accordingly  they  convoked  in  arms ; 
pacific  popular  assemblies,  with  free  discussion, 
forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  city.  Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared  in 
armed  numbers  also;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  each  party  charged  the  other  with  bad  faith 
and  with  striking  the  first  blow^.  At  first  Stasip- 
pus had  the  advantage.   Proxenus  with  a  few  of  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  11. 

*  For  the  rektioiu  of  these  Arcadum  cities,  with  Sparta  and  with 
each  other,  see  Thucyd.  iv.  134;  y.  61,  64,  77* 

*  Xenophon  in  his  account  represents  Stasippus  and  his  friends  aa 
heing  quite  in  ihe  right,  and  as  having  hehav^  not  only  with  justice 
but  with  clemency.  But  we  learn  from  an  indirect  admission,  in  an- 
other place,  that  there  was  also  another  story,  totally  different,  which 
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opposite  party  were  slain,  while  Kallibius  with  the 
remainder  maintained  himself  near  the  town-wall, 
and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on  the  side  towards 
Mantinea.  To  that  city  he  had  before  despatched 
an  express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a  par- 
ley with  the  opponents.  Presently  the  Mantinean 
force  arrived,  and  was  admitted  within  the  gates; 
upon  which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate 
towards  Pallantium.  He  took  sanctuary  with  a 
few  friends  in  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Artemis, 
whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries,  who 
removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles  down 
upon  them.  The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they 
were  carried  back  to  Tegea,  and  put  on  their  trial 
before  the  united  Tegeans  and  Mantineans,  who 
condemned  them  and  put  them  to  death.  Eight 
hundred  Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as 
exiles  to  Sparta'. 
B.C.370.  Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now 
dSi' wSii  too^  place  at  Tegea ;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both 
u  formed,  gj jgg  j^^^  qqj  Qf  discussiou — as  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  Greek  oligarchical  governments,  where 
scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy  in  the  state 
could  be  brought  about  without  violence.  It  de- 
cided the  success  of  the  Pan-Arcadian  movement, 
which  now  proceeded  with  redoubled  enthusiasm. 

represented  Stasippus  as  having  begun  unjust  violence.  Compare  Hel- 
lenic, vi.  6j  7>  8  with  vi.  5,  36. 

The  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophon,  in  these  latter  books,  greatly 
diminishes  the  value  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a  matter. 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  6,  8,  9,  10. 
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Both  Mantinea  and  Tegea  were  cordially  united  in 
its  favour;  though  Orchomenus,  still  strenuous 
in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  her  own  defence,  a  body  of  mercenaries  from 
Corinth  under  Polytropus.  A  full  assembly  of 
the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town 
called  Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of 
Tegea.  It  appears  to  have  been  numerously  at- 
tended ;  for  we  hear  of  one  place,  Eutsea  (in  the 
district  of  Mount  MaenalusS  and  near  the  borders 
of  Laconia),  from  whence  every  single  male  adult 
went  to  the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the  con- 
summation of  the  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy  was 
finally  determined  ;  though  Orchomenus  and  Heraea 
still  stood  aloof  ^. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  B.c.370. 
Sparta  than  this  loss  to  herself,  and  transfer  to  March  of 

*  Agesilaiu 

her  enemies,  of  Tegea,  the  most  powerful  of  her  agunst 
remaining  allies^.    To  assist  the  exiles  and  avenge  E^en^'or 
Stasippus,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  Arcadian  move-  untim«nt 
ment,  she  resolved  on  a  march  into  the  country,  "Spwrta. 
in  spite  of  her  present  dispirited  condition ;  while 
Heraea  and  Lepreum,  but  no  other  places,  sent 
contingents  to  her  aid.     From  Elis  and  Argos,  on 
the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Mantinea 
and  Tegea.     Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineans  had 
violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea, 
Agesilaus  marched  across  the  border  against  them. 
The  first  Arcadian  town  which  he  reached  was 

>  Pausaniai,  yiii.  27,  3.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11,  12. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2. 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  manifested  by  the  Lacedemonians  respect- 
ing the  sure  adhesion  of  Tegea  (Thucyd.  ▼.  64). 
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Eutsea',  where  he  found  that  all  the  male  adults 
had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly.  Though 
the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were 
completely  in  his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care 
to  respect  both  person  and  property,  and  even  lent 
aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the  wall.  At 
Eutaea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force 
and  the  Boeotian  exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at 
Orchomenus.  Against  the  latter  place,  however, 
the  Mantineans  had  marched  under  Lykom^des, 
while  Polytropus,  coming  forth  from  the  walls  to 
meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and  slain'. 
Hence  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward 
with  his  own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  terri- 
tory of  Tegea  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea. 
His  onward  march  left  the  way  from  Asea  to  Tegea 
free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians  assembled  at  Asea 
broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea ;  from 
whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Man- 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  Eutaea  atanda  marked  upon  the  mmpa  of 
Kiepert  at  a  point  too  hr  firom  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  and  ao  aitnated 
in  reference  to  Aaea,  that  Ageailaus  muat  have  paaaed  very  near  Aaea 
in  order  to  get  to  it;  which  ia  difficult  to  auppoacj  aeeing  that  the 
Arcadian  convocation  waa  aaaembled  at  Aaea.  Xenophon  calla  Eut«a 
frSkty  SfAopov  with  reference  to  Laconia  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  12) ;  thia  will 
hardly  auit  with  the  position  marked  by  Kiepert. 

The  district  called  Maenalia  muat  have  reached  farther  aouthward 
than  Kiepert  indicatea  on  hia  map.  It  included  Oreateion,  which  waa 
on  the  atraight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea  (Thucyd.  t.  64 ;  Herodot. 
iz.  11).  Kiepert  haa  placed  Oreateion  in  his  map  agreeably  to  what 
aeema  the  meaning  of  Pauaaniaa,  viii.  44^  3.  But  it  rather  appeara  that 
the  place  mentioned  by  Pauaaniaa  muat  have  been  OresthasUm,  and 
that  OretteUm  muat  have  been  a  different  place,  though  Pauaaniaa  con- 
aidera  them  the  aame.  See  the  geographical  Appendix  to  K.  O.  Miil* 
ler'a  Doriana,  voL  ii.  p.  442 — Germ.  edit. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  13,  14;  Diodor.  xv.  62. 
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tinea,  along  the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the 
Tegeatic  plain  ;  so  that  the  whole  Arcadian  force 
thus  became  united.  Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having 
ravaged  the  fields  and  encamped  within  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  Mantinea,  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his  allies 
from  Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night- 
march  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Both  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  the  forces  were  thus  concen-^ 
trated.  Agesilaus  found  himself  on  the  first  night, 
without  intending  it,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the 
mountains  near  Mantinea,  where  the  Mantineans 
gathered  on  the  high  ground  around,  in  order  to 
attack  him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By  a 
well-managed  retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from 
this  inconvenient  position,  and  regained  the  plain ; 
where  he  remained  three  days,  prepared  to  give 
battle  if  the  enemy  came  forth,  in  order  that  he 
might  **not  seem  (says  Xenophon)  to  hasten  his 
departure  through  fear\"  As  the  enemy  kept 
within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on  the 
fourth  day  to  his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  terri- 
tory. The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he  then 
pushed  on  his  march,  though  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  to  Eutaea;  '^  wishing  (says  Xenophon)  to 
get  his  troops  off*  before  even  the  enemies'  fires 
could  be  seen,  in  order  that  no  one  might  say  that 
his  return  was  a  flight.  He  thought  that  he  had 
raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous  dis- 

*  Xen.  Helleu.  vi.  fiy  20.   ^a>s  ^^  doKoirf  ^ojSov/icyoc  inrcvdcii*  r^v 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea»  yol.  iii.  c.  zxiv.  p.  74,  75.  The 
exact  spot  designated  hy  the  words  rhv  thtitrOwv  KiSKnov  r^f  Moyrcytic^rj 
seems  hardly  to  be  identified. 

VOL.  X.  U 
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couragement,  by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging 
the  country  without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to 
fight  him\"  The  army  was  then  brought  back  to 
Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesi- 

laus  (according  to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to 

keep  the  .field  for  three  or  four  days,  without 

showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians  1   So  fatally 

had  Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  Gess 

than  eighteen  months  before)  when  the  peremptory 

order  had  been  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  to  march  out 

of  Phokis  straight  against  Thebes ! 

^^\^^^      Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus, 

cadians  to    but  from  a  wise  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and 

aidagainstj  Eleiaus  had  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantinea. 

fs^Md':   Epaminondas  with  the  Theban  army  was  approach- 

ippiy*tothe  ^^6  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^i^y  expected  ;  a  sum  of  ten 
Thcbans.  talcuts  having  been  lent  by  the  Eleians  to  defray 
the  cost*.  He  had  been  invited  by  them  and  by 
others  of  the  smaller  Peloponnesian  states,  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  some  external  protector  against 
Sparta — and  who  even  before  they  applied  to  Thebes 
for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  interference  from 
Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency  ac- 
cepted by  Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by 
her  with  various  inferior  cities,  since  the  battle  of 
Leuktra),  but  had  experienced  a  refusal*. 

Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  21.  povX6fi€vov  mrayayiip  tow  irrXiTas,  vp\p  xaX 
ra  irvpa  t^v  iroKefiU^v  Ideuf,  Xva  /i^  t«  €«i|/,  w  <l>tvy<av  awayoyot.  *Ek 
yiip  rrjs  irp6<r0€V  d&vpiag  (86k€i  T€  dv€ikrf<l>€vai  t^p  irdkip,  ore  Kai  c/ijSc- 

compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30. 
>  Xeu.  neUe».  vi.  6»  19. 
'  Diodor.  xv,  ^^ 
Compare  Demosthenes^  Orat.  pro  MegalopoUt  pp.  205-207.  •«  13-23. 
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Epatninondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  con-  P«>cced- 
tingency  ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Ihe  Ticwsof 
first  use  made  of  his  victory  had  been,  to  establish  dM^e"' 
or  confirm  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  both  over  the  ^i^^^ 
recusant  Boeotian  cities  and  over  the  neighbouring 
Phokians  and  Lokrians,  &c.  After  this  bad  been 
accomplished,  he  must  have  been  occupied  (during 
the  early  part  of  370  b.c.)  in  anxiously  watching 
the  movements  of  Jason  of  Pheree ;  who  had  already 
announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  imposing 
force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian 
games  (about  August  1).  Though  this  despot  was 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  yet  as  both  his  power,  and  bis 
aspirations  towards  the  headship  of  Greece  \  were 
well  known,  no  Tbeban  general,  even  of  prudence 
inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could  venture  in  the  face 
of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  Boeotia  uncovered.  The 
assassination  of  Jason  relieved  Thebes  from  such 
apprehensions,  and  a  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show 
that  his  successors  were  far  less  formidable  in  power 
as  well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  370  B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to 
turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  both  of  main- 
taining the  anti-Spartan  revolution  which  had  taken 
place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pronounced 
impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative 
coalition. 

But  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  pians  of 
farther  still;  embracing  long-sigh ted  and  permanent  dSfor^rc!." 
arrangements,  such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  m^J^^, 
from  recovering  her  prominent  station  in  the  Gre-  ^  Peiopon- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  60. 
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cian  world.  While  with  one  hand  he  organized 
Arcadia,  with  the  other  he  took  measures  for  re- 
placing the  exiled  Messenians  on  their  ancient  ter- 
ritory. To  achieve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
possess the  Spartans  of  the  region  once  known  as 
independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of  kings, 
but  now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of 
Laconia,  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprie- 
tors at  Sparta.  While  converting  these  Helots  into 
free  Messenians,  as  their  forefathers  had  once  been, 
Epaminondas  proposed  to  invite  back  all  the  wan- 
derers of  the  same  race  who  were  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to  impoverish 
Spartu  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon  her 
flank  a  neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
exiled  Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active 
allies  of  Athens  against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at 
Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in  Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere. 
Expelled  at  the  close  of  that  war  by  the  triumphant 
Spartans  S  not  only  from  Peloponnesus  but  also 
from  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these  exiles  had 
since  been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic  colo- 
nies ;  at  Rhegium  in  Italy,  at  MessSnS  in  Sicily,  at 
Hesperides  in  Libya.  From  404  B.c.  (the  close  of 
the  war)  to  373  b.c,  they  had  remained  thus  with- 
out a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when 
the  Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal 
or  superior  to  the  Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast 
of  Peloponnesus),  they  began  to  indulge  the  hope 
of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus^.  Probably  their 
request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in 

'  Diodor.  ixv,  34.  '  Pausanias,  iv.  26,  3. 
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the  synod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans 
sat  as  members.  Nothing  however  had  been 
done  towards  it  by  the  Athenians — who  soon  be- 
came fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at  length  made 
peace  with  Sparta — ^when  the  momentous  battle  of 
Leuktra  altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly,  the 
balance  of  power  in  Greece.  A  chance  of  protec- 
tion was  now  opened  to  the  Messenians  from  Thebes, 
far  more  promising  than  they  had  ever  had  from 
Athens.  Epaminondas,  well  aware  of  the  loss  as 
well  as  humiliation  that  he  should  inflict  upon 
Sparta  by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient  territory, 
entered  into  communication  with  them,  and  caused 
them  to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  all  their 
distant  places  of  emigration  ^  By  the  time  of  his 
march  into  Arcadia  in  the  late  autumn  of  370  b.c, 
many  of  them  had  already  joined  him,  burning  with 
all  their  ancient  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  contributing 
to  aggravate  the  same  sentiment  among  Thebans 
and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  aiio,for 
was  combined  in  the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another  dating  the 
for  the  political  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians ;  agains?"' 
both  being  intended  as  parts  of  one  strong  and  ®p*^ 
self-supporting  organization  against  Sparta  on  her 
own  border.    Of  course  he  could  have  accomplished 
nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had  not  been  a  power- 
ful spontaneous  movement  towards  consolidation 
among  the  Arcadians  themselves.    But  without  his 
guidance  and  protection,  the  movement  would  have 
proved  abortive,  through  the  force  of  local  jealousies 

^  Diodor.  xv.  66 ;  Pausanias^  iv.  26,  S,  4, 
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within  the  country,  fomented  and  seconded  by  Spar- 
tan aid  from  without.  Though  the  general  vote  for 
federative  coalition  had  been  passed  with  enthu- 
siasm, yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  without  quarrelling  on  points  of  detail, 
would  have  required  far  more  of  public-minded 
sentiment,  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what 
could  be  reckoned  upon  among  the  Arcadians.  It 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  new  city;  since  the 
standing  jealousy  between  Mantinea  and  Tegea, 
now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in  one  common 
cause,  would  never  have  permitted  that  either 
should  be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  con- 
solidation ^  Besides  fixing  upon  the  new  site  re- 
quired, it  was  indispensable  also  to  choose  between 
conflicting  exigences,  and  to  break  up  ancient 
habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
.enforced  by  any  majority  purely  Arcadian.  The 
authority  here  deficient  was  precisely  supplied  by 
Epaminondas ;  who  brought  with  him  a  victorious 
army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with 
impartiality  as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and 
single-minded  hostility  to  Sparta. 
B.C.  i70.  It  was  with  a  view  to  these  two  great  foundations, 
^^^  '•  as  well  to  expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas  now 
marched  the  Theban  army  into  Arcadia ;  the  com- 
mand being  voluntarily  entrusted  to  him  by  Pelo- 
pidas  and  the  other  Boeotarchs  present.    He  arrived 

'  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great — At  the  first  fonnation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  among  the  principal  motiTes 
for  creating  the  new  federal  dty  of  Washington. 
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shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Agesilaus,  while  the  Bpaminon- 
Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  ravaging  the  lands  of  TheUn 
the  recusant  town  of  Heraea.     As  they  speedily  S^SSI! 
came  back  to  greet  his  arrival,  the  aggregate  con-  fj^^^ 
federate  body — Argeians,  Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  ^^^®^^ 
united  with  the  Thebans  and  their  accompanying  aiues'en. 
allies — is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000,  or  ac-  in^e 
cording  to  some,   even  to   70,000,   men^     Not 
merely  had    Epaminondas    brought    with   him   a 
choice  body  of  auxiliaries — Phokians,   Lokrians, 
Euboeans,  Akamanians,  Herakleots,  Malians,  and 
Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts — but  the  Boeotian 
bands  themselves  were  so  brilliant  and  imposing, 
as  to  excite  universal  admiration.     The  victory  of 
Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them  an  enthusiastic 
military  ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of 
Epaminondas,  and  made  to  produce  a  finished  dis- 
cipline which  even  the  unwilling  Xenophon  cannot 
refuse  to  acknowledge^.     Conscious  of  the  might 
of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march  of 
Laconia,    the   Arcadians,   Argeians,  and  Eleians 
pressed  Epaminondas  to  invade  that  country,  now 
that  no  allies  could  approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid. 
At  first  he  was  unwilling  to  comply.     He  had  not 
come  prepared  for  the  enterprise  ;  being  well-aware, 
from  his  own  journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace- 
congress  was  held  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuk- 

^  Platarcli,  Agesil.  c.  31;  and  compare  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  4; 
Diodor.  xv.  62.     Compare  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  ii.  24. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23.  02  bi  'ApKcidcs  kuI  'Apyttot  Koi  *U\(iot 
IirtiBov  avToifS  ^yti<r6ai  &s  rdxicrra  ciff  r^v  AoKmviKTJv,  imbtlKWVTni  fuv 
r6  iavTwv  TrXijOoF,  VTrfpenaivovvrfs  de  rd  r&v  Orjfiaic^v  arpdrevpLa,  Kai 
yap  ol  pjev  'Qowyroi  tyvpvdCovro  trovrer  irepX  ra  oirXa,  dy<iXX6ix€voi  rj  iv 
AeOicrpois  Ptiqj,  &c. 
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tra),  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening 
country y  80  easy  to  be  defended,  especially  during 
the  winter-season,  by  troops  like  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of  all 
the  passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until 
the  instances  of  bis  allies  were  backed  by  assurances 
from  the  Arcadians  on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes 
were  not  all  guarded  ;  as  well  as  by  invitations  from 
some  of  the  discontented  Perioeki  in  Laconia.  These 
Periceki  engaged  to  revolt  openly,  if  he  would  only 
show  himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that 
there  was  a  general  slackness  throughout  Laconia 
in  obeying  the  military  requisitions  from  Sparta; 
and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if  they  should 
be  found  to  speak  falsely.  By  such  encouragements, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around 
him  to  revenge  upon  Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride 
and  abused  ascendency,  Epaminondas  was  at  length 
induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion  ^ 
Rdactance       That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this 

of  Epuni* 

nondasto  responsibility,  will  not  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect, 
TOniaL*"  that  over  and  above  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
"**°"*ifor  country,  invasion  of  Laconia  by  land  was  an  un- 
paralleled phsenomenon — that  the  force  of  Sparta 
was  most  imperfectly  known — that  no  such  thought 
had  been  entertained  when  he  left  Thebes — that 
the  legal  duration  of  command,  for  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  would  not  permit  it — and  that 
though  his  Peloponnesian  allies  were  forward  in 
the  scheme^  the  rest  of  his  troops  and  his  country- 
men might  well  censure  him,  if  the  unknown  force 
of  resistance  turned  out   as   formidable  as   their 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  6,  24,  26. 
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associations  from   old   time  led  them   to  appre- 
hend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  por-  He  marches 
tions,  all  penetrating  by  diflferent  passes.  The  iu— foS" 
Eleians  had  the  westernmost  and  easiest  road,  the  !!?.1'®^*'^' 
Argeians  the  easternmost* ;  while  theThebans  them- 
selves  and  the  Arcadians  formed  the  two  central 
divisions.  The  latter  alone  experienced  any  serious 
resistance.  More  daring  even  than  the  Thebans, 
they  encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  lum  or 
Oeum  in  the  district  called  Skiritis,  attacked  him 
in  the  village,  and  overpowered  him  by  vehemence 
of  assault,  by  superior  numbers,  and  seemingly  also 
by  some  favour  or  collusion*  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. After  a  desperate  resistance,  this  brave 
Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished.  At 
Karyae,  the  Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted 
some  resistance  ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians 
over  Ischolaus  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all, 
so  that  the  four  divisions  reached  Sellasia^  and 
were  again  united  in  safety.     Undefended  and  de- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  64. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Tntvels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  23.  p.  29. 

9  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  5,  26.  When  we  read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus,  this  fact  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  admitted  into  the  houses  by  the  yillagers, 

'  Respecting  the  site  of  Sellasia,  Colonel  Leake  thinks,  and  adyances 
Tarious  grounds  for  supposing,  that  Sellasia  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta 
to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Thyreatis ;  and  that  Karyn  was  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  northward,  towards  Tegea.  The  French  investigators 
of  the  Morea,  as  well  as  Professor  Ross  and  Kiepert,  hold  a  different 
opinion,  and  place  Sellasia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  northward  towards 
Tegea  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  342-352;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelopon- 
nes.  p.  187;  Berlin,  1841). 

Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of  Colonel  Leake  is  veiy  high ;  yet 
the  opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of  Sellasia  seems  to  me  pie- 
ferable. 
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serted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans,  Sellasia  was 

now  burnt  and  detroyed  by  the  invaders ;  who, 

continuing  their  march  along  the  plain,  or  valley 

towards  the  Eurotas,  encamped  in  the  sacred  grove 

of  Apollo.     On  the  next   day  they  reached  the 

Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which  crossed 

that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 

Ae  EuTotes      Epaminondas  found  the  bridge  too  well-guarded 

and  ap-       to  attempt  forcing  it ;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan 

dose  to       hoplites  being  also  discernible  on  the  other  side,  in 

Sparta.       ^j^g  Bacred  ground  of  Ath6n6  Alea.     He  therefore 

marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  burning 

and  plundering  the  houses  in  his  way,  as  far  as 

Amyklae,  between  two  and  three  miles  below  Sparta. 

Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was  full,  from 

the  winter  season ;  and  accomplished  the  passage, 

defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans 

who  tried  to  oppose  it.     He  was  now  on  the  same 

side  of  the  river  as  Sparta,  to  which  city  he  slowly 

and  cautiously  made  his  approach ;  taking  care  to 

keep  his  Theban  troops  always  in  the  best  battle 

order,  and  protecting  them,  when  encamped,  by 

felled  trees ;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other  Pelo- 

ponnesian  allies  dispersed  around  to  plunder  the 

neighbouring  houses  and  property  ^ 

Alarm  at         Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in 

amvidTf     the  city ;  destitute  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  in- 

Xw^to  her  violate  in  fact  and  unassailable  even  in  idea.     Be- 

aid  by  sea.    gj^jgg  tj^^jj.  q^q  native  force,  the  Spartans  had  no 

auxiliaries  except  those  mercenaries  from  Orcho- 

menus  who  had  come  back  with  Agesilaus ;  nor 

was  it  certain  beforehand  that  even  these  troops 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  30 ;  Diodor.  xv.  65, 
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would  remain  with  them,  if  the  invasion  became 
formidable  ^  On  the  first  assemblage  of  the  irre- 
sistible army  on  their  frontier,  they  had  despatched 
one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign  contingents 
(called  Xenagi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of  such 
Peloponnesian  allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them ; 
and  also  envoys  to  Athens,  entreating  assistance 
from  that  city.  Auxiliaries  were  obtained,  and 
rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pell6h6,  Sikyon, 
Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  HermionS, 
and  Halieis  '.  But  the  ordinary  line  of  march  into 
Laconia  was  now  impracticable  to  them  ;  the  whole 
frontier  being  barred  by  Argeians  and  Area* 
dians.  Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
first  to  the  Argolic  peninsula,  and  from  thence  to 
cross  by  sea  (embarking  probably  at  Halieis  on  the 
south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Prasiae  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia ;  from  whence  they 
made  their  way  over  the  Laconian  mountains  to 
Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided  with  vessels,  they 
were  forced  to  cross  in  separate  detachments,  and 
to  draw  lots  for  priority^.  By  this  chance  the 
Phliasian  contingent  did  not  come  over  until  the 
last ;  while  the  xenagus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta,  left 
them  behind,  and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  ar- 
riving only  just  before  the  confederate  enemies  de- 

*  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase — cttcI  fuvroi 
Zfifvop  ftiv  ol  i^  *0pxofi€vov  fu<r66<ftopoi,  8ic» 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.^29;  vii.  2,  2. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2.    Kal   diapaiv€ip  T€\€VTaiot   \axovT€s 

(the  Phliasians)  els  Ttpaaihs  t&v  crvpfioqBriiTavTaiV, oh  yap  n&more 

a^ifrrafraVf  dXX*  oht!^,  cirfi  6  ^tvay^s  roifg  vpodtafi  t  Par  at  Xafi&v 
OTrdKiirmv  avrovs  ^xero,  ovd*  &s  dTr€aTpd<f)Tja'a3f,  dXX*  fiy€p^va  pna-Bacrd- 
fi€voi  €K  npaaiSy,  ^vroav  rav  iroX€/i(a>i/  tr«^l  'A/iVKXa;^  ottwj  ibvvavro 
diodvyrcr  et  Ztrdprriv  d^deoyro. 
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bouched  from  Sellasia.  The  Phliasians,  on  crossing 
to  Prasiae,  found  neither  their  comrades  nor  the 
xenagus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta. 
Fortunately  they  arrived  there  both  safely  and  in 
time,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  near  Amyklae. 
Discontcpt  These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to 
amongthe  Sparta,  than  creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies. 
Hdolte— "  For  the  bad  feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in 
sS^^rom  Laconia,  between  the  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side, 
that  cause,  ^nd  the  Pcriceki  and  Helots  on  the  other,  produced 
in  this  hour  of  danger  its  natural  fruits  of  desertion, 
alarm,  and  weakness.  Not  only  were  the  Perioeki 
and  Helots  in  standing  discontent,  but  even  among 
the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a  privileged  frac- 
tion called  Peers  had  come  to  monopolize  political 
honours;  while  the  remainder — poorer  men,  yet 
ambitious  and  active,  and  known  under  the  ordi« 
nary  name  of  the  Inferiors — were  subject  to  a  de- 
grading exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly  hostile. 
The  account  given  in  a  previous  Chapter  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  disclosed  the 
fearful  insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded 
by  so  many  disaffected  companions ;  Perioeki  and 
Helots  in  Laconia,  inferior  citizens  at  Sparta.  On 
the  appearance  of  the  invading  enemy,  indeed,  a 
certain  feeling  of  common  interest  arose,  since  even 
the  disaffected  might  reasonably  imagine  that  a 
plundering  soldiery,  if  not  repellecf  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  would  make  their  condition  worse  instead 
of  better.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors  made 
public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would 
take  heavy  armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an 
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hoplite,  should  be  manumitted — not  less  than  6000 
Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve.  But  a  body 
thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became  itself 
the  object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that  the 
arrival  of  their  new  allies  from  Prasiae  was  wel- 
comed as  a  security,  not  less  against  the  armed 
Helots  within  the  city,  than  against  the  Thebans 
without  ^  Open  enmity  however  was  not  wanting. 
A  considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki  and  Helots 
actually  took  arms  onbehalf  of  the  Thebans ;  others 
remained  inactive,  disregarding  the  urgent  sum- 
mons from  the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be 
enforced*. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iri.  5,  28,  29.  &<rrc  <f>6Pop  aZ  oZroi  naptixov  (rvvr€' 
Toyfuvoi,  ical  Xiov  i^Kovp  noKkoi  €lvai,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ^i.  5,  25 ;  vi.  6,  32;  vii.  2,  2. 

It  is  eYident  from  the  last  of  these  three  passages,  that  the  number 
of  Perioeki  and  Helots  who  actually  revolted  was  very  considerable : 
and  the  contrast  between  the  second  and  third  passages  evinces  the 
different  feelings  with  which  the  two  seem  to  have  been  composed  by 
Xenophon. 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the  invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  a 
wish  to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan  disgrace  and  calamity  as 
much  as  he  can.  Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more  than  this — '^  there 
were  some  among  the  Perioeki,  who  even  took  active  service  in  the 
attack  of  Gythium,  and  fought  along  with  the  Thebans" — fjtrcof  dc 
TUf€i  r»y  Il€ptolK»v,  ol  Koi  infO€VTO   Koi  avy€aTp€tTtvovro  toU  fterd 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2,  2 :  compare  his  biography  called 
Agesilaus,  ii.  24)  Xenophon  is  extolling  the  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians 
to  Sparta,  under  adverse  circumstances  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  then 
suits  his  argument,  to  magnify  these  adverse  circumstances,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  Phliasians;  and  he  therefore  teUs  us — 
'*  Many  of  the  Perioeki,  all  the  Helots,  and  all  the  allies  except  a 
few,  had  revolted  from  Sparta " — <r<^aXeW»i/  d*  outwf  tJ  cV  Aevicrpois 
IJMxrj,  Koi  anoaravrwv  fiiy  noKKSv  IlepioUap,  dwotrrdirrav  dc  navrfDv 
T&v  E2X^Ta>y,  CT4  df  T&p  ovfifidxoiv  irkrjp  vdyv  okiyop,  €TriaTpar€v6pT(op 
9  avToU,  m  €lir€ip,  irdpTtap  t&p  '£XX^M»y,  YrtoTol  hUptipcLP  (the  Phlia- 
sians). 

I  approhend  that  both  statements  depart  from  the  reality,  though  in 
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vigiUntde-  Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection, 
Sparta  by  the  defence  even  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assail- 
^  ^  ing  enemy  was  a  task  requiring  all  the  energy  of 
Agesilaus.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  hinder  the 
Thehans  from  crossing  the  Eurotas,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to  throw  himself  back 
upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they  imme- 
diately advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance 
forestalled  the  projects.  Two  hundred  y^ung  sol- 
diers of  doubtful  fidelity  were  marching  without 
orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred  to  Artqmis) 
called  the  Issorium.  Those  around  him  were 
about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing 
their  zeal,  went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed 
them  in  language  betokening  no  suspicion,  yet 
warning  them  that  they  had  mistaken  his  orders ; 
their  services  were  needed,  not  at  the  Issorium, 
but  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated;  upon 
which  he  immediately  occupied  the  Issorium  with 
troops  whom  he  could  trust.  In  the  ensuing  night, 
he  seized  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  hundred.  Another  conspiracy,  said  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  was  re- 
pressed by  seizing  the  conspirators  in  the  house 
where  they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to 
death  untried;  the  first  occasion  (observes  Plu- 
tarch) on  which  any  Spartan  was  ever  put  to  death 
untried* — a  statement,  which  I  hesitate  to  believe 

opposite  directions.   I  have  adopted  in  ihe  text  something  between  the 
two. 
>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32 ;  Polysenus,  ii.  1, 14 ;  Mim,  V.  H.  ziy.  27. 
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without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  and 
Ephors  did  not  apply  to  Spartan  citizens  the  same 
measure  as  to  Periceki  and  Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings,   disaffection  was  violent 
kept  under ;  while  the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  the  Spar- 
effectively  occupied,  and  the  wider  approaches  bar-  riaUyThT 
ricaded  by  heaps  of  stones  and  earths     Though  J^j^- 
destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  was  extremely  defensible  g^^?^** 
by  position.     Epaminondas  marched  slowly  up  to  Epaminon. 
it  from  Amyklse ;  the  Arcadians  and  others  in  his 
army  spreading  themselves  to  burn  and  plunder  the 
neighbourhood.     On  the  third  or  fourth  day  his 
cavalry  occupied  the  Hippodrome  (probably  a  space 
of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly  site 
of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  in- 
ferior both  in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an 
advantage  over  them,  through   the  help  of  300 
chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus  had  planted  in  am- 
bush hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the  Dioskuri. 
Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little  conse- 
quence, yet  Epaminondas  did  not  dare  to  attempt 
the  city  by  storm.     Satisfied  with  having  defied  the 
Spartans  and  manifested  his  mastery  of  the  field 
even  to  their  own  doors,  he  marched  away  south- 
ward down  the  Eurotas.    To  them,  in  their  present 
depression,  it  was  matter  of  consolation  and  even 
of  boasting^,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail  them 
in  their  last  stronghold.     The  agony  of  their  feel- 

'  Maetm,  Poliorceticus,  c.  2.  p.  16. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  32.    Ka;  t6  fuv  fuj  irpbs  t^p  ndkiv  irpocrfiiiKttv 

Thia  paasage  ia  not  very  clear>  nor  are  the  commentatora  unanimoua 
either  a»  to  the  worda  or  aa  to  the  meaning.    Some  omit  fii),  construe 
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ings — grief,  resentment,  and  wounded  honour — was 
intolerable.  Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at 
all  hazard ;  but  Agesilaus  resisted  them  with  the 
same  firmness  as  Perikles  had  shown  at  Athens, 
when  the  Peloponnesians  first  invaded  Attica  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Especially 
the  Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld 
an  enemy,  are  said  to  have  manifested  emotions 
so  furious  and  distressing,  as  to  increase  much 
the  difficulty  of  defence*.  We  are  even  told  that 
Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors,  sent 
his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to  the 
island  of  Kyth^ra.  Epaminondas  knew  well  how 
desperate  the  resistance  of  the  Spartans  would  be 
if  their  city  were  attacked ;  while  to  himself,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  impracticable  country, 
repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin*. 

fMK€i  as  if  it  were  iB6K€i  toU  &f)paiots,  and  translate  Bappakt^rtpop 
"  excessively  rash." 

I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting  fi'om  this  alteration  and  con- 
struction. I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  helieve  to  be  the 
meaning. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6, 28 ;  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c.  32,33;  Plutarch,  comp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.4. 

'  Aristotle  (in  his  Politica,  iv.  10,  5),  discussing  the  opinion  of  those 
political  philosophers  who  maintained  that  a  city  ought  to  have  no 
walls,  but  to  be  defended  only  by  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants — gives 
various  reasons  against  such  opinion,  and  adds  "that  these  are  old- 
fashioned  thinkers ;  that  the  cities  which  made  such  ostentatious  display 
of  personal  courage  have  been  proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual  results  " — 
Xiav  dpxai<^s  viroKafipdvovai,  Kal  ravff  op&vrts  ikryxofuvat  ^py<^  ras 
€KfivoiS  KaXKamKrapL€vas. 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note  of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)  that 
Aristotle  has  in  his  view  Sparta  at  the  moment  of  this  Theban  in- 
vasion. I  do  not  see  what  else  he  can  mean ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  if 
such  be  his  meaning,  the  remark  is  surely  difficult  to  admit.  Epami- 
nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  assaidt.    If  the  city  had  had  walla  like  those  of  Babylon,  they 
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On   leaving   Sparta,   Epaminondas   carried   his  He  retires 
march  as  far  as  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-  attemptiDg 
coast;  burning  and  plundering  the  country,  and  spLtii? 
trying  for  three  days  to  capture  Gythium,  which  LaZSu 
contained  the  Lacedaemonian  arsenal  and  ships,  g^i^. 
Many  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  joined  and  took  P?'^™ 
service  in  his  army ;  nevertheless  his  attempt  on  dia. 
Gythium  did  not  succeed ;  upon  which  he  turned 
back,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian  fron- 
tier.    It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think 
of  quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies, 
the  Arcadians  and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home 
with .  the  rich  plunder  which  they  had  acquired, 
while  his  supplies  were  also  becoming  deficients 

Epaminondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  Great  d^ct 
than  he  had  projected  when  quitting  Thebes;  for  miono^n 
the  eflfect  of  the  expedition  on  Grecian  opinion  was  o^J^n— 
immense.     The  reputation  of  his  army,  as  well  as  ^^^^' 
his  own,  was  prodigiously  exalted;  and  even  the  aited^and 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  unfriendly  as  well  as  ob-  farther 
scure,  bears   involuntary  testimony  both   to   the 
excellence  of  his  generalship  and  to  the  good  disci- 
pline of  his  troops.     He  made  his  Thebans  keep  in 
rank  and  hold  front  against  the  enemy,  even  while 

could  not  have  procured  for  her  any  greater  protection.  To  me  die 
fact  appears  rather  to  show  (contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle}  that 
Sparta  was  so  strong  by  position,  combined  with  the  military  character 
of  her  citizens,  that  she  could  dispense  with  walls. 

Polysenus  (ii.  2, 5)  has  an  anecdote,  I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed, 
to  the  effect  that  Epaminondas  might  have  taken  Sparta,  but  designedly 
refrained  from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  Arcadians  and  others 
would  then  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes.  Neither  the  alleged 
matter  of  &ct,  nor  the  reason,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  any  credit. 
iElian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has  the  same  story,  but  with  a  different  reason  as* 
signed. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  60 ;  Diodor.  xv.  67. 
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their  Arcadian  allies  were  dispersing  around  for 
plunder.  Moreover,  the  insult  and  humiliation  to 
Sparta  was  still  greater  than  that  inflicted  by  the 
battle  of  Leuktra ;  which  had  indeed  shown  that 
she  was  no  longer  invincible  in  the  field,  but  had 
still  left  her  with  the  admitted  supposition  of  an 
inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable  city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in 
so  far  as  regards  their  city)  had  been  far  less  than 
either  friends  or  enemies  expected ;  the  belief  in 
their  power  was  thus  proportionally  abridged.  It 
now  remained  for  Epaminondas  to  complete  their 
humiliation  by  executing  those  two  enterprises 
which  had  formed  the  special  purpose  of  his  expe- 
dition ;  the  re-establishment  of  M ess6n£,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 
Foundation  The  rccent  invasion  of  Laconla,  victorious  as 
Sfa^M^V  well  as  lucrative,  had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with 
lopoiit.  increased  confidence  and  antipathy  against  Sparta, 
and  increased  disposition  to  listen  to  Epaminondas. 
When  that  eminent  man  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  strong  frontier  against  Sparta  on 
the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  exiled  Messenians — ^the  general 
feeling  of  the  small  Arcadian  communities,  already 
tending  in  the  direction  of  coalescence,  became 
strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  impediments 
of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode  and 
habit  involves.  Respecting  early  Athenian  history, 
we  are  told  by  ThucydidesS  that  the  legendary 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  'Etrctd^  dc  O^o-cvf  fjSaj-iXcvorf,  y€y6fi€vos  /icrd  tov 
(yyrrov  Kal  ^vvar^s,  &C. 
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Theseus,  ''  having  become  powerful,  in  addition  to 
his  great  capacity/'  had  effected  the  discontinuance 
of  those  numerous  independent  governments  which 
once  divided  Attica,  and  had  consolidated  them  all 
into  one  common  government  at  Athens.  Just 
such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epami- 
nondas,  through  the  like  combination  of  intelli- 
gence and  power.  A  Board  of  CEkists  or  Founders 
was  named  to  carry  out  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and  Tegea,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and  centre. 
Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from 
Mantinea,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the  district 
of  Msenalus,  two  from  that  of  the  Parrhasians.  A 
convenient  site  being  chosen  upon  the  river  Helis- 
son  (which  flowed  through  and  divided  the  town  in 
two),  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea,  well-fitted 
to  block  up  the  marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north- 
westerly direction — the  foundation  of  the  new 
Great  City  (Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  CEkists 
jointly  with  Epaminondas.  Forty  distinct  Arcadian 
townships  S  from  all  sides  of  this  centre,  were  per- 
suaded to  join  the  new  community.  Ten  were  from 
the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the  Parrhasii,  six  from  the 
Eutresii ;  three  great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name, 
each  an  aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little  town- 
ships, occupying  a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for 
the  new  territory,  yet  being  averse  to  the  scheme, 
were  constrained  to  join ;  but  in  one  of  them,  Tra- 
pezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong,  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to  join 
the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond), 

»  Diodor.  xv.  72. 
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who  received  them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading 
Trapezuntines  were  even  slain  by  the  violent  tem- 
per of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The  walls  of  the 
new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (more  than  five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an 
ample  rural  territory  was  also  gathered  round  it»  ex- 
tending northward  as  much  as  twenty-four  miles 
from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east  with 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  Orchomenus,  and  Kaphyae — on 
the  west  with  Mess6n6\  Phigalia,  and  Hersea. 
of  M^SI  '^^  other  new  city — Messdn^ — was  founded 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies,  Argeians  and  others ;  EpitelSs  being  especi- 
ally chosen  by  the  Argeians  for  that  purpose*.  The 
Messenian  exiles,  though  eager  and  joyful  at  the 
thought  of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality, 
were  averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either  at  CEchalia 
or  Andania,  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  their 
calamities  in  the  early  wars  with  Sparta.  More- 
over the  site  of  Mount  Ith6mS  is  said  to  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hero  Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to 
the  Argeian  general  EpitelSs.  The  local  circum- 
stances of  this  mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant 
resistance  of  the  revolted  Messenians  against  Sparta 
had  been  carried  on,  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars)  were  such,  that  the  indications  of 

'  Pausan.  viii.  27 ;  viii.  35>  5.   Diodor.  xv.  63. 

See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  HeQenid,  Appendix,  p.  418»  where  the 
fitcts  respecting  M^alopolis  are  brought  together  and  discussed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ▼.  2,  7)  observes 
that  the  capture  of  Mantinea  by  Agesipolis  had  made  the  Mantineans 
see  ihe  folly  of  haying  a  river  run  through  their  town — ^yet  in  choosing 
the  site  of  Megslopolis,  this  same  feature  was  deliberately  reproduced : 
and  in  this  choice  the  Mantineans  were  parties  concerned. 

'  Pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 
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dreams,  prophets,  and  religious  signs  coincided 
fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like  Epa- 
minondas.  In  after  days,  this  hill  Ith6md  (then 
bearing  the  town  and  citadel  of  Messdnd),  together 
with  the  Akrocorinthus,  were  marked  out  by  De- 
metrius of  Pharus  as  the  two  horns  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  whoever  held  these  two  horns,  was  master 
of  the  bull\  Ith6md  was  near  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its  summit  an  abun- 
dant spring  of  water,  called  Klepsydra.  Upon  this 
summit  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  new  town 
of  Messdnd  was  built ;  while  the  town  itself  was 
situated  lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  con- 
nected by  a  continuous  wall  with  its  acropolis. 
First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  by  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  recognised  as  CEkist  or  Founder*, 
to  Dionysus  and  Apollo  Ismenius — by  the  Argeians, 
to  4he  Argeian  H6r6  and  Zeus  Nemeius — by  the 
Messenians,  to  Zeus  IthomatSs  and  the  Dioskuri. 
Next,  prayer  was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation,  especially  to  the 
invincible  warrior  Aristomenes,  that  they  would 
now  come  back  and  again  take  up  their  residence 
as  inmates  in  enfranchised  MessdnS.  After  this, 
the  ground  was  marked  out  and  the  building  was 
begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian 
flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronomus  and  Saka- 
das.  The  best  masons  and  architects  were  invited 
from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regula- 
rity, as  wiell  as  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and 

*  Strabo,  yiii.  p.  361 ;  Polybius,  vii.  11. 

'  Paiuan.  ix.  14,  2 :  compare  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Epa- 
minondas  (ix.  15,  4). 
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construction  of  the  sacred  edifices ^  In  respect  of 
the  fortifications,  too,  fipaminondas  was  studiously 
provident.  Such  was  their  excellence  and  solidity, 
that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration  even  in 
the  after-days  of  the  traveller  Pausanias^. 
Abstraction  From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of 
LacoSa*"*  Ith6m6,  the  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extend- 
Ij^ta.  ^^S  fifteen  miles  southward  down  to  the  Messenian 
Gulf,  across  a  plain,  then  as  well  as  now,  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  in  Peloponnesus  ;  while  to  the  east* 
ward,  their  territory  was  conterminous  with  that  of 
Arcadia  and  the  contemporary  establishment  of  Me- 
galopolis. All  the  newly-appropriated  space  was 
land  cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How 
much  was  cut  off  in  the  direction  south-east  of 
Ithdmd  (along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Mes- 
senian Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But  it  would 
appear  that  the  Perioeki  of  Thuria,  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood,  were  converted  into  an  independent 
community,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of  Mes- 
s6n£^  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice, 
however,  is — ^that  all  the  extensive  district  west- 
ward and  south-westward  of  Ith6m6 — ^all  the  south- 
western corner  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  river  Neda 
southward  to  Cape  Akritas — was  now  also  sub- 
tracted from  Sparta.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had  been  in 
garrison  near  Meth6nd^  (not  far  from  Cape  Akritas) ; 
Pylus — where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected 
his  hostile  fort,  near  which  the  important  capture 
at  Sphakteria  was  effected — had  been  a  maritime 

»  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3.  »  Pausan.  iv.  31,  6. 

»  Pausan.  iv.  31,  2.  *  Tlmcyd.  ii,  26. 
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point  belonging  to  Sparta,  about  forty-six  miles 
from  the  city^;  Aulon  (rather  farther  north,  near 
the  river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Kinadon  a  township  of  Spartan  Periceki, 
of  very  doubtful  fidelity*.  Now  all  this  wide  area, 
from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  terri- 
tory, was  severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Perioeki  and  Helots,  converted  into  free- 
men ;  not  only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute  to  Sparta, 
as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year 
that  the  Arcadian  army  cut  to  pieces  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  at  Asind^,  killing  the  Spartan 
polemarch  Geranor ;  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south- 
western peninsula  must  have  been  expelled.  Thus 
liberated,  the  Perioeki  of  the  region  welcomed  the 
new  Messdn^  as  the  guarantee  of  their  independ- 
ence. Epaminondas,  besides  confirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  Methdn^  and  Asind,  re-constituted 
some  other  towns  ^,  which  under  Lacedaemonian 

^  Thucyd.  iv.  3.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  27, 4.  d»^iCop  dc  ica)  Skka  iroKlcfiara,  &c.  PaosaniAS, 
following  the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pamisus  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  round  Cape  Akritas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  in  the 
Western  Sea — enumerates  the  following  towns  and  places — K6ron^,  Ko- 
16nides,  Asind,  the  Cape  Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phoenikus,  Meth6n6  or 
Moth6n6,  Pylus,  Aulon  (Pausan.  iv.  34, 35>  36).  The  account  given  by 
Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46, 47)  of  the  coast  of  these  regions,  i^pears  to  me 
confused  and  unintelligible.  He  reckons  Asind  and  Moth6n6  as  cities 
of  Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have  conceived  these  cities  as  being  in  the 
central  sotUhern  projection  of  Peloponnesus  (whereof  Cape  Tsenarus 
forms  the  extremity);  and  not  to  have  conceived  at  all, the  south' 
western  projection,  whereof  Cape  Akritas  forms  the  extremity.  He  re- 
cognises Messene,  but  he  pursues  the  Paraplus  of  the  Messenian  coast 


estimation. 
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dominion  had  probably  been  kept  unfortified  and 
had  dwindled  away. 
Great dimi-  In  the  Spring  of  425  B.C.,  when  Demosthenes 
thereby  of  landed  at  Pylus,  Thucydides  considers  it  a  valuable 
^eai£7a^d  acquisitiou  for  Athens,  and  a  serious  injury  to 
Sparta,  to  have  lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Messe- 
nians  Yn  that  insignificant  post,  as  plunderers  of 
Spartan  territory  and  instigators  of  Helots  to  de- 
sertion*— especially  as  their  dialect  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  c^  the  Spartans  themselves. 
How  prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression 
throughout  Greece,  when  Epaminondas,  by  plant- 
ing the  Messenian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong 
frontier  city  and  position  of  Ith6m6,  deprived  Sparta 
in  a  short  time  of  all  the  wide  space  between  that 
mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfranchising  the 
Perioeki  and  Helots  contained  in  it  I  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  MessSnS  bad  been  from  old 
times  applied  generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was 
never  bestowed  upon  any  city  before  the  time  of 
Epaminondas.  When  therefore  the  Spartans  com- 
plained of  **  the  liberation  of  Mess^n^" — *•  the  loss 
of  Mess^nS  " — they  included  in  the  word,  not  sim- 
ply the  city  on  Mount  Ith6md,  but  all  this  territory 

from  tiie  mouth  of  the  riy^r  Neda  to  the  coast  of  the  Messenian  Ghilf 
south  of  Ith6m6  without  intenruption.  Then  after  that,  he  mentions 
Asind,  Moth6nd,  Achilleios  LimSn,  and  Psamathus,  with  Cape  Tae- 
narus  between  ihem.  Besides,  he  introduces  in  Messenia  two  di£Ferent 
cities — one  called  Mess^nd,  the  other  called  Ith6m6 ;  whereas  there  was 
only  one  Mess^nl  situated  on  Mount  Ithome. 

I  cannot  ageee  with  Niebuhr,  who,  resting  mainly  upon  this  account 
of  Skylax^  considers  that  the  south-western  comer  of  Peloponnesus  re- 
mained a  portion  of  Laconia  and  belonging  to  Sparta,  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  city  of  Mess^nd.  See  the  Dissertation  of  Niebuhr 
on  the  age  of  Sky  lax  of  Karyanda — in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  119. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 
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besidts ;  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 

They  complained  yet  more  indignantly,  that  along  Perioekiand 
with  the  genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  biishedas 
from  exile — a  rabble  of  their  own  emancipated  Pe-  Jw^^th 
riceki  and  Helots  had  been  domiciled  on  their  bor-  n^,^^^ 
der'.    Herein  were  included,  not  only  such  of  these  Laoedwno- 
two  classes  as,  having  before  dwelt  in  servitude 
throughout  the  territory  westward  of  Ith6m£,  now 
remained  there  in  a  state  of  freedom — but  also 
doubtless  a  number  of  others  who  deserted  from 
other  parts  of  Laconia.    For  as  we  know  that  such 
desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even  when 
there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts 
of  Pylus  and  Kyth^ra — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
became  much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  MessSnd  was  founded  under  adequate 
protection,  and  when  there  was  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing, westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  free  lands 
with  a  new  home.     Moreover,  such  Periceki  and 
Helots  as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of 
Epaminondas  in  Laconia,  would  be  forced  from 
simple  insecurity  to  quit  the  country  when  he  re- 
tired, and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh  residences 

^  The  Oratidn  (vi.)  called  Archidamus,  by  Isokratea,  exhibits  power- 
fully the  SpartaD  feeling  of  the  time,  respecting  this  abstraction  of  ter- 
ritory, and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  M«bs6i£. 
s.  30.  Kal  tl  flip  rov9  &t  dkri$&t  M«r(n;mow  xarrjyop  (the  Thebans), 
^ddcovr  fup  Ay,  SfUDf  d*  €vkoywrip»t  Af  tls  ^fiat  t^fffioprapop'  pvp  dc  rovf 
'Etk^ras  6fJi6povs  fifuv  irapojcafocjccfovcrftv,  ^<rrc  /ii}  rovr*  cZmu  x'^'^'dbra'- 
TOPy  cl  rijff  x^P^^  irr*fni<r6fif0a  napii  r&  dUatop,  aXX'  tl  rovs  dcvkovs 
fffurtpovt  iwuf^fuBa  tcvplous  avrfjs  Bpras, 

Again — s.  101.  tjp  yap  vapeucarwxur&iuBa  rovf  ElXi&ras,  jcal  rifP 
nSKip  Ttwrrfp  ntpitl^pMp  av^Ona-op,  ris  ovk  otHtP  &rt  wopra  t6p  fiiop  €P 
TopaxaU  Ka\  Kipdvpois  diarcXov/xcy  6pt€s  ;  compare  also  sections  8  and 
102. 
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in  the  newly-enfranchised  territory.   All  these  men 

would  pass  at  once,  out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly 

harsh  servitude,  into  the  dignity  of  free  and  equal 

HellensS  sending  again  a  solemn  Messenian  lega* 

tion  or  The6ry  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  an 

interval  of  more  than  three  centuries* — outdoing 

their  former  masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their 

offerings  from  the  same  soil — and  requiting  them 

for  previous  ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance  and  insult, 

instead  of  that  universal  deference  and  admiration 

which  a  Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 

look  upon  as  his  due. 

Thedetaiu       The  enfranchisement  and  re-organization  of  all 

organiJng    Westem  Lacouia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian 

EJI^nnl  name,  the  foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Mes- 

known.       gg^^  ^^^  Mcgalopolis)  iu  immediate  neighbourhood 

1  Isokrates,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidam.)  s.  111.  "A^toy  dc  ical  r^v  'OXw/i- 
ntdda  Koi  riit  SkXas  altrxvvBrjvcu  navrfyvp€ig,  iv  air  Ixaoroff  ^fM»v  (Spar- 
tans) (fjKior&rtpos  ^v  koX  6avfJMaT6npos  rap  dOktfrSnf  t&p  cV  rois  ayAtn 
r&s  yUas  dvaipovfi^iwv,  £2f  Sis  rU  ftv  A^ciy  r6kixri<r€uv,  avrl  fuv  rov 
TifuurBai  KaTa<t>povrfBrf€r6fJi^vos — ?rt  dc  irp6s  rovrois  o^<$^cvoff  fxip 
Toits  oiKcraff  ofr6  rijg  X^pas  ^s  ol  naripts  iiySv  KariXurov  mrapx^s 
Koi  Bv<ria£  fuiCovs  rffuiv  nouwfUpovt,  dKova'6fjL€vos  d*  ovrMv  roiavrats 
fi\a€r<l>fip.lais  xP^l^^^^^f  ^*^^^  ^^P  ^^'^^^  rovs  xoXcn-Mrcpov  r«ov 
AWav  dcdovXcvic($rar,  e(  urav  dc  vw  t^s  avpBrjKas  rois  dtoTr&rats 
tmroujfupovs. 

This  oration,  composed  only  five  or  six  years  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  is  exceedingly  yaluable  as  a  testimony  of  the  Spartan  feeUng 
under  such  severe  humiliations. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  Messenians  had  been  put  down  by  the  first 
Messenian  war,  sfter  which  they  became  subjects  of  Sparta.  The  second 
Messenian  war  arose  from  their  revolt. 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could  therefore  have  visited  Olympia 
since  the  termination  of  the  first  war ;  which  Is  placed  by  Pausanias 
(iv.  13,  4)  in  723  B.C.;  though  the  date  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Pausanias 
(iv.  27,  3)  gives  287  years  between  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian 
war  and  the  foundation  of  Mess^nl  by  Kpaminondas.  See  the  note  of 
Siebelis  on  this  passage.  Exact  dates  of  these  early  wars  cannot  be 
made  out. 
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and  sympathy — ^while  they  completed  the  degrada- 
tion of  Sparta,  constituted  in  all  respects  the  most 
interesting  political  phsenomena  that  Greece  had 
witnessed  for  many  years.  To  the  profound  morti- 
fication of  the  historian — ^he  is  able  to  recount  no- 
thing more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  inferences 
as  these  facts  themselves  warrant.  Xenophon,  un- 
der whose  eyes  all  must  have  passed,  designedly 
omits  to  notice  them ' ;  Pausanias,  whom  we  have 
to  thank  for  most  of  what  we  know,  is  prompted 
by  his  religious  imagination  to  relate  many  divine 
signs  and  warnings,  but  little  matter  of  actual  oc- 

'  The  iMUtiality  towards  Spurta,  visible  even  fitom  the  beginmiig  of 
Xenophon's  history,  becomes  more  and  more  exaggerated  throughout 
the  two  latter  books  wherein  he  recounts  her  misfortunes ;  it  is  more- 
over intensified  by  spite  against  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas  as  her 
conquerors.  But  there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  this  feeling,  so  glaring 
or  so  discreditable,  as  the  case  now  before  us«  In  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.C., 
he  totally  omits  the  foundation  both  of  Mess6n6  and  of  Megalopolis ; 
though  in  the  after  part  of  his  history,  he  alludes  (briefly)  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other  as  fiscts  accomplished.  He  represents  die  Thebans  to 
hare  come  into  Arcadia  with  their  magnificent  army,  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  repelling  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans,  and  to  have  been  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  Boeotia,  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
latter  had  already  returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  5,  23).  Nor  does  he  once 
mention  the  name  of  Epaminondas  as  general  of  the  Thebans  in  the 
expedition,  any  more  than  he  mentions  him  at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and  striking  character  of  these  hetM, 
and  the  eminence  of  the  Theban  general  by  whom  they  were  achieved 
— such  silence  on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who  professes  to  recount  the 
events  of  the  time,  is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  state  the 
whole  truth.  It  is  plain  that  Mess^nd  and  Megalopolis  wounded  to  the 
quick  the  philo-Spartan  sentiment  of  Xenophon.  They  stood  as  per- 
manent evidences  of  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile 
armies  had  withdrawn  from  Laconia.  He  prefers  to  ignore  them  alto- 
gether. Yet  he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with  disproportionate  pro- 
lixity, the  two  Implications  of  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for  aid,  with  the 
favourable  reception  which  they  obtained — also  the  exploits  of  the 
Phliasians  in  their  devoted  attachment  to  Sparta. 
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currence.  Details  are  altogether  withheld  from  us. 
We  know  neither  how  long  a  time  was  occupied  in 
the  building  of  the  two  cities,  noi^who  furnished  the 
cost ;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
been  considerable.  Of  the  thousand  new  arrange- 
ments,  incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many  small 
townships,  and  the  commencement  of  two  large 
cities,  we  are  unable  to  render  any  account.  Yet 
there  is  no  point  of  time  wherein  social  phaenomena 
are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive.  In  de- 
scribing societies  already  established  and  ancient, 
we  find  the  force  of  traditional  routine  almost  om- 
nipotent in  its  influence  both  on  men's  actions  and 
on  their  feelings ;  bad  as  well  as  good  is  preserved 
in  one  concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past 
stifles  all  constructive  intelligence,  and  leaves  little 
room  even  for  improving  aspirations.  But  the  forty 
small  communities  which  coalesced  into  Megalopo- 
lis, and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers  who  came 
for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of  Ith6md, 
were  in  a  state  in  which  new  exigences  of  every 
kind  pressed  for  immediate  satisfaction.  There 
was  no  file  to  afibrd  a  precedent,  nor  any  resource 
left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems  to  discussion 
by  those  whose  character  and  judgement  was  most 
esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well-  or 
ill-solved,  there  must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and 
earnent  attempt  to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as 
the  lights  of  the  time  and  place  permitted,  with  a 
certain  latitude  for  conflicting  views.  Arrange- 
ments must  have  been  made  for  the  apportionment 
of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by  purchase, 
or  grant,  or  both  together ;  for  the  political  and 
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judicial  constitution ;  for  religious  and  recreative 
ceremonies,  for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for 
the  security  and  transmission  of  property,  &c.  All 
these  and  many  other  social  wants  of  a  nascent 
community  must  now  have  been  provided  for,  and 
it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  how. 
Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We  can 
record  little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two 
youngest  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of 
cities  were  born  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  presiding  genius,  Epaminon- 
das ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly 
sympathy  and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from 
the  attacks  of  Sparta ;  a  purpose,  which,  even  two 
centuries  afterwards,  remained  engraven  on  the 
mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Poly  bins  ^ 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  MepiopoUi 
city  in  itself,  but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confede-  Arcadian  ' 
racy ;  which  appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  ^a?***'*" 
except  Orchomenus  and  Heraea.     It  was  enacted 
that  a  synod  or  assembly,  from  all  the  separate 
members  of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  pro- 
bably every  Arcadian  citizen  from  the  constituent 
communities  had  the  right  of  attending,  should  be 
periodically  convoked  there.     This  assembly  was 
called  thg Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number.    A 
body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined 
to  uphold  the  federation,  and  receiving  pay  when  on 
service,  was  also  provided.     Assessments  were  le- 
vied upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was 

'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Polybius,  iv.  32.    Compare  also  Pausan. 
T.  29,  3 :  and  tiii.  27, 2. 
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named.  The  Ten  Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Ar- 
cadia, received  foreign  envoys— concluded  war,  or 
peace,  or  alliance — ^and  tried  all  officers  or  other 
Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of 
public  misconduct  \  The  great  Athenian  orators, 
Kallistratus,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  on  various 
occasions  pleaded  before  it'.  What  were  its  times 
of  meeting,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed 
seriously,  for  a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  communion  of  action  and  sentiment 
which  had  never  before  existed^ ;  and  to  prevent, 
or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a 
tendency  to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian 
cities.  The  patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of 
which  Megalopolis  had  first  arisen,  gradually  be- 
came enfeebled.  The  city  never  attained  that  pre- 
eminence or  power  which  its  founders  contemplated, 
and  which  had  caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale 
too  large  for  the  population  actually  inhabiting  it^. 
Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta, 
but  also  much  of  the  territory  which  lies  north  of 
Sparta,  between  that  city  and  Arcadia.  Thus  the 
Skiritae  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian  race,  here- 
tofore dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a 
valuable  contingent  to  her  armies^),  with  J;heir  ter- 
ritory forming  the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia  to- 
wards Arcadia,  became  from  this  time  independent 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  vii.  1,  38;  vii.  4,  2,  33,  34 ;  vii.  3.  1. 

s  DemoBthen.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  3i4.  a.  11.  p.  403.  s.  220;  ifiachines, 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  296.  c.  49 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,38;  vii.  4,  33;  Diodor.  xv.  59;  Aristotle — 
*KpK&lbv¥  noXtrc^a— ftp.  Harpokration.  v.  Mvpioi,  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 

«  PolybiuB,  ii.  66.  »  Tbucyd.  v.  66. 
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of  and  hostile  to  Sparta  \  The  same  is  the  case 
even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia ; 
though  this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians four  or  five  years  afterwards'. 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  be-  Epaminon- 
yond  the  legal  duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  amy  eva- 
and  Laconia^.  The  sufiTerings  of  a  severe  mid- winter  ^nnesusT' 
were  greatly  mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  Arca- 
dians, who,  full  of  devoted  friendship,  pressed  upon 
them  an  excess  of  hospitality  which  he  could  not 
permit  consistently  with  their  military  duties^.    He 
stayed  long  enough  to  settle  all  the  preliminary  de- 
bates and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of  serious 
execution  the  establishment  of  MessSnS  and  Mega- 
lopolis.    For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  com- 
prehensive, which  changed  the  face  and  character 
of  Peloponnesus,  much  time  was  of  course  neces- 
sary.   Accordingly,  a  Theban  division  under  Pam- 
menes  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from  Sparta^; 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21. 
'  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12;  Diodor.  xv.  64. 

■  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five  days,  giyen  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67), 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally  from  Ephorus  or  some  other 
older  author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c.  32),  mentions ''  three  entire  months," 
which  differs  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He  expresses  himself  as  if 
Epaminondas  spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia.  Yet  again,  in 
the  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  194  B.  (compare  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42),  and  in 
the  life  of  Pelopidas  (c.  25),  Plutarch  states,  that  Epaminondas  and  his 
colleagues  held  the  command  four  whole  months  over  and  above  the 
legal  time,  being  engaged  in  their  operations  in  Laconia  and  Messenia. 
This  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  interpretation  of  the  case ;  for  the 
operations  seem  too  large  to  have  been  accomplished  in  either  three  or 
four  months. 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch — ^An  Seni  sit  gerenda  Res- 
publica  (c.  8.  p.  788  A.). 

*  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammenes  is  said  to  have  been  an  earnest 
friend  of  Epaminondas,  but  of  older  political  standing;  to  whom 
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while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for  some 
years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  by  a  Theban  harmost 
and  garrison'. 
The  Spar.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  af- 
aid  from  fectcd  by  these  proceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Pe- 
langnageof  lopouuesus.  The  accumulatiou  of  force  against 
vo7«,Mweii  Sparta  was  so  powerful,  that  under  a  chief  like  him, 
fri)m  Co-  **  seemed  suflScient  to  crush  her  :  ^and  though  the 
rmthand     Athenians  were  now  neutral  in  the  contest,  such  a 

Phliu8y  at 

Athens.  prospcct  was  uot  at  all  agreeable  to  them',  invol- 
ving the  aggrandizement  of  Thebes  to  a  point  in- 
consistent with  their  security.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  that  envoys  came 
to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth  and  Phlius,  to  en- 
treat her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not  merely 
humiliating  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  never 
previously  sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian 

Epaminondas  partly  owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pheoep. 
P.806F.). 

Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  in  the  same  Ol3rmpic 
year  as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  a  few  months  after  that  battle,  during 
the  archonship  of  Phrasikleides  at  Athens ;  that  is,  between  Midsum- 
mer 371  and  Midsummer  370  b.c.  (Pausan.  viii.  27>  6).  He  places 
the  foundation  of  Messdnl  in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under  the  archon- 
*ship  of  Dyskindtus  at  Athens ;  that  is,  between  Midsummer  370  and 
Midsummer  369  b.c  (ir.  27,  5). 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would  probably  be  understood  to  date 
from  the  initial  determination  taken  by  the  assembled  Arcadians,  soon 
after  the  revolution  at  T^ea,  to  found  a  Pan-Arcadisn  city  and  federa^ 
tive  league.  This  was  probably  taken  before  Midsummer  370  b.c,  and 
the  date  of  Pausanias  would  thus  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  Messed  would  doubtless  take  its  era  from  the 
expedition  of  Epaminondas — ^between  November  and  March  370-369 
B.C.;  which  would  be  during  the  archonship  of  Dyskin^tus  at  Athens, 
as  Pausanias  affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  required  to  complete  the  erection  and  esta- 
blishment of  either  city,  we  are  not  informed. 

DiodoruB  places  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  in  368  B.C.  (xv.  7^)« 

*  Xeu.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 36.        *  Isokrates  (Aichidamus),  Or.  vi.  s.  129. 
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city — but  also  difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to 
Athens.  History  showed  abundant  acts  of  jealousy 
and  hostility,  little  either  of  good  feeling  or  consen- 
tient interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
towards  her.  What  Uttle  was  to  be  found,  the 
envoys  dexterously  brought  forward  ;  going  back  to 
the  dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens 
by  Spartan  help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerxes 
from  Greece  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  cities — 
and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  Athens  into  Laconia  in 
465  B.C.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against  the  revolted 
Messenians  on  Mount  IthdmS.  In  these  times  (he 
reminded  the  Athenian  assembly)  Thebes  had  be- 
trayed the  Hellenic  cause  by  joining  Xerxes,  and 
had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred  to  both. 
Moreover  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been 
arrayed  under  Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos, 
with  full  sanction  and  recommendation  from  Sparta; 
while  the  headship  of  the  latter  by  land  had  in  like 
manner  been  accepted  by  the  Athenians.  He  called 
on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  these  former  glo- 
ries, to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all  the 
deplorable  hostilities  which  had  since  intervened, 
and  to  afford  to  her  a  generous  relief  against  the 
old  common  enemy.  The  Thebans  might  even  now 
be  decimated  (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have 
been  taken  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes),  in  spite  of 
their  present  menacing  ascendency — if  Athens  and 
Sparta  could  be  brought  heartily  to  cooperate ;  and 
might  be  dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself  had  wished 
to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Sparta  refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  utter  ruin\ 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35. 
VOL.  X.  Y 
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This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Co- 
rinthian speaker  contended,  that  Epaminondas  and 
his  army,  passing  through  the  territory  of  Corinth 
and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their  passage  into 
Peloponnesus,  had  committed  a  glaring  violation  of 
the  general  peace,  sworn  in  371  b.c,  first  at  Sparta 
and  afterwards  at  Athens,  guaranteeing  universal 
autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy  from 
Phlius — while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud 
position  which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of 
Sparta  in  her  hands — dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour 
which  she  would  earn  in  Greece,  if  she  now  gene- 
rously interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  for- 
getting past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past 
benefits.  In  adopting  such  policy,  too,  she  would 
act  in  accordance  with  her  own  true  interests ;  since, 
should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans  would  be- 
come undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  for- 
midable still  to  Athens  ^ 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostra- 
tion of  Sparta,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send 
such  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  to  entreat  an  am- 
nesty for  so  many  untoward  realities  during  the 
past.  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,  when  we  set 
her  present  language  against  that  which  she  had 
held  respecting  Athens,  before  and  through  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 
S^Sera-  ^*  ^^^^'  ^^^  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful 
voys— the    favour ;  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  assembly 

Athenians      ,     .  ,  ,  .  i  i»  i 

grant  the     being   apparently   rather  agamst  than  for  them. 

prayer.        c,  g^^j^  language  from  the  Spartans  (murmured  the 

assembled  citizens)  is  intelligible  enough  during 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  6,  38-48. 
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their  present  distress;  but  so  long  as  they  were  in 
good  circumstances,  we  received  nothing  but  ill- 
usage  from  them*."  Nor  was  the  complaint  of  the 
Spartans,  that  the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary 
to  the  sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal  auto- 
nomy, admitted  without  opposition.  Some  said 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  the  invasion 
upon  themselves,  by  their  previous  interference  with 
Tegea  and  in  Arcadia ;  and  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Mantineans  at  Tegea  hacf  been  justifiable,  since 
Stasippus  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city 
had  been  the  first  to  begin  unjust  violence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made  by  the  envoys  to 
the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies  held  in  404b. c, 
after  the  surrender  of  Athens — when  the  Theban 
deputy  had  proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  Spartans  had  strenuously  pro- 
tested against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  determine  them  in  fa- 
vour of  the  proposition*.  *'  As  Athens  was  then, 
so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat 
of  the  same  enemy :  Athens  was  then  rescued  by 
Sparta,  and  shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unre- 
quited ?  "  Such  was  the  broad  and  simple  issue 
which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  Athe- 
nians, disposing  them  to  listen  with  increasing  fa- 
vour both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius, 
and  to  their  own  speakers  on  the  same  side. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  35.  Ol  fuvroi  'A^racoi  ov  ir4w  M^ovtq,  uXKk 
Bpovs  Tt9  rotovros  birjkOtp,  ois  wv  lup  ravra  Xtyoici''  Srt  be  eZ  tiff-par^ov, 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  36.  ULeyiarov  d<  tc5k  Xcx^woov  irapa  Aoxcdoi* 
uoviay  td6K9i  thai,  &c. 
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To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well  as 
generous.  A  counterpoise  would  thus  be  main- 
tained against  the  excessive  aggrandizement  of 
Thebes,  which  at  this  moment  doubtless  caused 
serious  alarm  and  jealousy  to  the  Athenians.  And 
thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  resentment  against 
Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation  gra- 
dually became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the 
assembly.  Kallistratus  *  the  orator  spoke  eloquently 
in  support  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the  ad- 
verse speakers  were  badly  listened  to,  as  pleading 
in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom  no  one  wished  to  ag- 
grandize farther.  A  vote,  decisive  and  enthusiastic, 
was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  full 
force  of  Athens  ;  under  the  command  of  Iphikrates, 
then  residing  as  a  private  citizen*  at  Athens,  since 
the  peace  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  from  Korkyra. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  offered  in  contempla- 
tion of  this  enterprize,  were  announced  to  be  favour- 
able, Iphikrates  made  proclamation  that  the  citizens 
destined  for  service  should  equip  themselves  and 
muster  in  arms  in  the  grove  of  AkadSmus  (outside 
the  gates),  there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to . 
march  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Such  was 
the  general  ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth 
from  the  gates  even  in  advance  of  Iphikrates  him- 
self;  and  the  total  force  which  followed  him  is  said 
to  have  been  12,000  men — not  named  under  con- 

1  Demosthenes  cont.  Neier.  p.  1353. 

Xenokleides,  a  poet,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Tote  for  supporting 
Sparta  (ib.). 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  49;  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysi&,  p.  479. 
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scription  by  the  general,  but  volunteers*.  He  first 
marched  to  Corinth,  where  be  baited  some  days ; 
much  to  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers,  who  were 
impatient  to  accomplish  their  project  of  carrying 
rescue  to  Sparta.  But  Iphikrates  was  well-aware 
that  all  beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius  was  hostile 
ground,  and  that  he  had  formidable  enemies  to 
deal  with.  After  having  established  his  position  at 
Corinth,  and  obtained  information  regarding  the 
enemy,  he  marched  into  Arcadia,  and  there  made 
war  without  any  important  result.  Epaminondas 
and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia,  while  many  of 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had  gone  home  with  the 
plunder  acquired ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time 
out  of  danger.  Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  ma- 
nifestation of  Athens^  the  Theban  general  himself 
soon  commenced  his  march  of  return  into  Boeotia, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line; 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae. 
This  line  was  composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  af- 
forded good  means  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
an  army ;  nevertheless  Iphikrates,  though  he  occu- 
pied its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly 
to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented 
himself  with  sending  out  from  Corinth  all  his  ca- 
valry, both  Athenian  and  Corinthian,  to  harass 
them  in  their  march.  But  Epaminondas  beat'  them 
back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates 
of  Corinth.     Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athe- 

'  This  number  ia  stated  by  Diodonu  (zt.  63). 
*  To  this  extent  we  may  believe  what  is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Iphicrates,  c.  2). 
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nian  main  body  within  the  town  were  eager  to  march 
out  and  engage  in  general  battle.  Their  ardour  was 
however  repressed  by  Iphikrates ;  who,  refusing  to 
go  forth,  suflfered  the  Thebans  to  continue  their 
retreat  unmolested  ^ 

^  The  account  here  given  in  the  text  coincides  as  to  the  matter  of 
fiict  with  Xenophon,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch ;  and  also  (in  my  belief) 
with  Pausanias  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5>  61 ;  Plutardi,  Pelop.  c.  24 ;  Pausan. 
ix.  14,  3). 

But  though  I  accept  the  facts  of  Xenophon,  I  cannot  accept  either 
his  suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his  criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of 
Iphikrates.  Other  modem  critics  appear  to  me  not  to  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  Xenophon's /ac^5  from  his  mppositiens. 

Iphikrates  (says  Xenophon),  while  attempting  to  guard  the  line  of 
Mount  Oneium,  in  order  that  the  Thebans  might  not  be  able  to  reach 
Boeotia — ^left  the  excellent  road  adjoining  to  Kenchre«  unguarded. 
Then — ^wishing  to  inform  himself,  whether  the  Thebans  had  as  yet 
passed  the  Mount  Oneium,  he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian  and 
all  the  Corinthian  cavalry.  Now  (observes  Xenophon)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  well  as  a  great  number ;  while  the  great  number  find 
it  more  difficult  to  get  back  in  safety.  By  this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphi- 
krates, in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  several  horsemen  were  lost  in  the 
retreat ;  which  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xenophon  appears  unfounded.  It  ii 
plain,  from  the  facts  which  he  himself  states,  that  Iphikrates  never 
intended  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Thebans;  and  that  he  sent  out  his 
whole  body  of  cavalry,  not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the  enemy 
on  ground  which  he  thought  advantageous  for  the  purpose.  That  so 
able  a  commander  as  Iphikrates  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross 
blunders  with  which  Xenophon  here  reproaches  liim,  is  in  a  high  degree 
improbable ;  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  Xenophon  has  miscon- 
ceived his  real  purpose.  Why  indeed  should  Iphikrates  wish  to  expose 
the  whole  Athenian  army  in  a  murderous  conflict  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  homeward  march  of  the  Thebans  ?  His  mission  was,  to 
rescue  Sparta ;  but  Sparta  was  now  no  longer  in  danger ;  and  it  was  for 
the  advantage  of  Athens  that  the  Thebans  should  go  back  to  Boeotia, 
rather  than  remain  in  Peloponnesus.  That  he  should  content  himself 
with  harassing  the  Thebans,  instead  of  barring  their  retreat  directly,  is 
a  policy  which  we  should  expect  from  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this  retreat  which  has  excited  dis- 
cussion among  the  commentators,  and  on  which  I  dissent  from  their 
views.    It  is  connected  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  who  laya— 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Epaminondas  with  Pelo«  ^nai  of. 
pidas  and  the  other  Boeotarchs,  resigned  the  com-  das  at 

Thebes  for 
'Qt  wpoiiip  rf  arpar^  (Epuninondas)  Korii  Ac^acoy  iylvtro,  icdi  dtt^Uvai  retaining 
rrjs  6dov  tA  trrtva  xal  bvafiara  ifuXktp,  *l<f>ucpaTris  6  Tiftc$€ov  irtkraaraf  ""  ^"^ 
Kol  ^IXXijy  *ABrivaiwv  ^X^^  bvya^uv,  fn-txeipct  rots  Btifimois,  ^En-ofUP^pdas  y^Q^  ^ J 
dc  rovr  cVi^cficyow  rpcTTcroi,  Kat  wp6g  avro  d<f>tK6fiiyog  *A$rivai»if  legal  time 
t6  HfTTv,  &t  ifniuvtu  fjMxovfuvovg  To^  *A^vaious  cjc^ucv  'l<l>tKpanig,  — hi«  ho- 
lt M  aZBif  ffV  tA£  e^$as  AnJXawc.  ^d^ 

In  this  statement  there  are  some  inaccuracies^  as  that  of  calling  Iphi-  i^gittal. 
krates  '*  son  of  Timotheus ;''  and  speaking  of  Lechaum,  where  Pausa* 
nias  ought  to  have  named  Kenckreie,  For  Epaminondas  could  not  have 
passed  Corinth  on  the  side  of  Lecheeum,  since  the  Long  Walls,  reaching 
from  one  to  the  other,  would  prevent  him;  moreover  the  "rugged 
ground  "  was  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae,  not  between  Corinth  and 
Lechieum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most  perplexity  are  those  which  follow : 
"  Epaminondas  repulses  the  assailants,  and  having  come  to  the  dty  itself 
of  the  Athenians,  when  Iphikrates  forbade  the  Athenians  to  come  out 
and  fight,  he  (Epaminondas)  again  marched  away  to  Thebes." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  city  of  the  Athenians'^  The  natural 
sense  of  the  words  is 'certainly  Athens ;  and  so  most  of  the  commenta^ 
tors  relate.  But  when  the  battle  was  fought  between  Corinth  and 
Kenchres,  can  we  reasonably  believe  that  Epaminondas  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Athens — ^through  the  city  of  Megara,  which  lay  in  the  way, 
and  which  seems  then  (Diodor.  xv.  68)  to  have  been  allied  with  Athens? 
The  station  of  Iphikrates  was  Corinth ;  from  thence  he  had  marched 
out — and  thither  his  cavalry,  when  repulsed,  would  go  back,  as  the 
nearest  shelter. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  v.  eh.  39.  p.  141)  understands  Pausa- 
nias  to  mean,  that  Iphikrates  retired  with  his  defeated  cavalry  to  Connth 
— ^that  Epaminondas  then  marched  straight  on  to  Athens — and  that 
Iphikrates  followed  him.  **  Possibly  (he  says)  the  only  mistake  in  this 
statement  is,  that  it  represents  the  presence  of  Iphikrates,  instead  of 
his  absence,  as  the  cause  which  prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting. 
According  to  Xenophon,  Iphiloates  must  have  been  in  the  rear  of 
Epaminondas." 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this  firom  the  words  of  Xenophon. 
Neither  he  nor  Plutarch  countenance  the  idea  that  Epaminondas 
marched  to  the  walls  of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  derived  solely  fix>m 
the  words  of  Pausanias.  Xenophon  and  Plutarch  intimate  only  that 
Iphikrates  interposed  some  opposition,  and  not  very  efi^ective  opposi- 
tion, near  Corinth,  to  the  retreating  march  of  Epaminondas,  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  Boeotia. 

That  Epaminondas  should  have  marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  the 
circumstanoea  of  the  case,  when  he  was  returning  to  Bcaotia,  appears 
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mand.  They  had  already  retained  it  for  four  months 
longer  than  the  legal  expiration  of  their  term.  Al- 
though, by  the  constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any 
general  who  retained  his  functions  longer  than  the 
period  fixed  by  law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death, 
yet  Epaminondas,  while  employed  in  his  great  pro- 
jects for  humiliating  Sparta  and  founding  the  two 
hostile  cities  on  her  border,  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  brave  this  illegality,  persuading  all  his  colleagues 
to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning  the  command, 
all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial  of  accounta- 
bility which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a 
matter  of  course — but  which,  in  the  present  case, 
was  required  on  special  ground,  since  all  had  com- 
mitted an  act  notoriously  punishable  as  well  as  of 
dangerous  precedent.  Epaminondas  undertook  the 
duty  of  defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  him- 
self. That  he  as  well  as  Pelopidas  had  political 
enemies,  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fair  pre- 
text for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be  doubted.     But 

to  me  in  itself  improbable,  and  to  be  rendered  still  more  improbable  by 
the  silence  of  Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  indispensable  to  put  this  construc- 
tion even  upon  Pausanias;  who  may  surely  have  meant  by  the  words — 
vpht  avTo  'A&rjvai<av  rh  Aarv— -not  Athens,  but  the  city  then  occupied  by 
the  Athenians  engaged — that  is,  Corinth.  The  city  of  the  Athenians, 
in  reference  to  this  battle^  was  Corinth ;  it  was  the  city  out  of  which 
the  troops  of  Iphikrates  had  just  marched,  and  to  which,  on  being  de- 
feated, they  naturally  retired  for  safety,  pursued  by  Epaminondas  to 
the  gates.  The  statement  of  Pausanias — that  Iphikrates  would  not  let 
the  Athenians  in  the  town  (Corinth)  go  out  to  fight^then  follows 
naturally.  Kpaminondas,  finding  that  they  would  not  come  out,  drew 
back  his  troops,  and  resumed  his  march  to  Thebes. 

The  stratagem  of  Iphikrates  noticed  by  Polyaenus  (iii.  9,  29),  can 
hardly  be  the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned  by  PausaniiA.  -It  pur- 
ports to  be  a  nocturnal  surprise  planned  by  the  Thebans  against  Athens ; 
which  certainly  must  be  quite  different  (if  it  be  in  itself  a  reality)  from 
this  march  of  JSpaminontlas.  And  the  stratagem  ascribed  by  Polysenus 
to  Iphikrates  is  of  a  strange  and  highly  improbable  character. 
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we  may  well  doubt,  whether  on  the  present  occa- 
sion any  of  these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to 
propose  that  the  penalty  legally  incurred  should  be 
inflicted;  not  merely  because  this  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  returning  elate  with 
their  achievements  and  proud  of  their  commanders, 
was  full  of  danger  to  the  mover  himself — but  also  for 
another  reason — because Epaminondas  would  hardly 
be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be 
stated  by  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  the  illegality 
committed  was  flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example — 
having  also  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues  as  well 
as  his  own  to  protect — he  would  forestal  accusation 
by  coming  forward  himself  to  explain  and  justify 
the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious  results 
of  the  expedition  just  finished ;  the  invasion  and 
devastation  of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any 
enemy — the  confinement  of  the  Spartans  within 
their  walls — the  liberation  of  all  Western  Laconia, 
and  the  establishment  of  MessSnd  as  a  city — the 
constitution  of  a  strong  new  Arcadian  city,  formi^ig, 
with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and  Mess6n6  on  the  other, 
a  line  of  defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier^  so  as  to 
ensure  the  permanent  depression  of  the  great  enemy 
of  Thebes — the  emancipation  of  Greece  generally, 
from  Spartan  ascendency,  now  consummated. 

Such  justification — whether  delivered  in  reply  to 
a  substantive  accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable) 
tendered  spontaneously  by  Epaminondas  himself — 
was  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  triumphant.  He 
and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted  by  acclama- 
tion ;  without  even  going  through  the  formality  of 
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collecting  the  votes  ^  And  it  appears  that  both 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  immediatelj  re* 
appointed  among  the  Boeotarchs  of  the  year^. 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25;  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  194  B.; 
Pausan.  ix.  14, 4 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  7>  8 ;  .£liaii>  V.  H. 
xiii.42. 

Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly  and  clearly ;  the  others,  especially 
Nepos  and  i£lian,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  fact,  surround  it  with 
colours  exaggerated  and  false.  They  represent  Epaminondas  as  in 
danger  of  heing  put  to  death  by  ungratefiil  and  malignant  fellow-citi* 
zens;  Cornelius  Nepos  puts  into  his  mouth  a  justificatory  speech  of 
extreme  insolence  (compare  Arist.  Or.  xlvi.  irtpl  rov  irapa<f>6r/fiaros 
— p.  385  Jebb. ;  p.  520  Dindorf.) ;  which,  had  it  been  redly  made, 
would  have  tended  more  than  anything  else  to  set  the  public  against 
him — and  which  is  moreover  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  Epami- 
nondas. To  carry  the  exaggeration  still  further,  Platarch  (De  Yitioso 
Pudore,  p.  540  E.)  describes  Pelopidas  as  trembling  and  begging  for 
his  life. 

Epaminondas  had  committed  a  grave  illegality,  which  could  not  be 
passed  over  without  notice  in  his  trial  of  accountability.  But  he  had  a 
good  justification.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  put  in  the  justifi- 
cation ;  when  put  in,  it  passed  triumphantly.  What  more  could  be 
required?  The  fiacts,  when  fairly  stated,  will  not  serve  as  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  people  towards  great  men. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  81)  states  that  Pelopidas  was  Boeotarch  without  in- 
terruption, annually  re-appointed,  from  the  revolution  of  Thebes  down 
to  his  decease.  Plutarch  also  (Pelopid.  c.  34)  affirms  that  when  Pelo- 
pidas died,  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  the  appointment;  which 
may  be  understood  as  the  same  assertion  in  other  words.  Whether 
Epaminondas' was  rechosen,  does  not  appear. 

Sicvers  denies  the  reappointment  as  well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epami- 
nondas. But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  groimds ;  for,  in  my  judgement, 
Epaminondas  appears  again  as  commander  in  Peloponnesus  during  this 
same  year  (369  B.C.).  Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to  have  commanded 
without  being  Boeotarch ;  but  no  reason  is  produced  for  this  (Sievers, 
Geschicht.  Oriech.  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantinea,  p.  277). 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGALO- 
POLIS TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout 
the  Grecian  world  during  the  eighteen  months  be« 
tween  June  371  b.c.  (when  the  general  peace,  in- 
cluding all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at  Sparta, 
twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the 
spring  of  369  B.C.,  when  theThebans,  after  a  victo- 
rious expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were  recon- 
ducted home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  ^SS^-"* 
amounting  to  a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  penin-  J^^Jj^*^| 
sula,  has  been  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Leuktra. 
Among  most  of  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto 
dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies, 
whereby  Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained, 
were  overthrown,  not  without  harsh  and  violent 
reaction.  Laconia  had  been  invaded  and  laid  waste, 
while  the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  guarding  their  central  hearth  and  their 
families  from  assault.  The  western  and  best  half 
of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  Mess6nd 
had  been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their  fron- 
tier ;  a  large  proportion  of  their  Perioeki  and 
Helots  had  been  converted  into  independent  Greeks 
bitterly  hostile  to  them ;  moreover  the  Arcadian 
population  had  been  emancipated  from  their  depend- 
ence,  and  organized  into  self-acting  jealous  neigh- 
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hours  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in 
Tegea  and  Mantinea.     The  once  philo-Laconian 
Tegea  was  now  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ; 
and  the  Skiritae,  so  long  numbered  as  the  bravest 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter,  were  now  iden- 
tified in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Thebans 
against  her. 
wUh(fu?Pe.      ^^*'  ^^  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had 
loponnesns.  also  been  considerable  ;  partly,  in  the  circumstances 
of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position 
and  policy  of  Athens. 
Amyntas  At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July, 

pnnce  of  \        j  ' 

Macedonia.  371  B.C.)  Jason  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyn- 
tas king  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  dependent 
on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion, 
military  force,  and  revenue,  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him 
decidedly  the  first  potentate  in  Greece,  and  whose 
aspirations  were  known  to  be  unbounded ;  so  that 
he  inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere,  espe- 
cially to  weaker  neighbours  like  the  Macedonian 
prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years, 
full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated 
the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  \ 
especially  the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only 
that  he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olyn- 

^  iBschines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  249 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  y.  (Philipp.) 
s.  124.  'O  yap  frarrip  vov  (Isokrates  to  Philip)  vpbt  rbs'  frdXctr  ravras 
(Sparta,  Athens,  Aigos,  and  Thebes),  ah  <roi  irapaivA  irpoa-^xfuf  top 
vovv,  irp6s  d7raa-€is  oixeuor  cix'. 

The  connection  of  Amyntas  with  Thebes  could  hardly  haye  been  con- 
siderable ;  that  with  Argos,  was  based  upon  a  strong  l^endaiy  and  an- 
cestral sentiment  rather  than  on  common  political  grounds;  with  Athens, 
it  was  both  political  and  serious ;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested  by  the 
most  essential  military  aid  and  co-operation. 
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thian  confederacy,  which  would  otherwise  have 
proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At  the  time  when 
Sparta  aided  him  to  crash  that  promising  and 
liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of 
her  power  (382-379  b.c),  holding  even  Thebes 
under  garrison  among  her  subject  allies.  But  the 
revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war  against  Thebes 
and  Athens  (from  378  b.c  downward)  had  sensibly 
diminished  her  power  on  land ;  while  the  newly- 
organized  naval  force  and  maritime  confederacy  of 
the  Athenians,  had  overthrown  her  empire  at  sea. 
Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly 
had  so  grown  up  (combined  with  the  resistance  of 
the  Thebans)  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  of 
Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to  forbid  her  (in 
374  B.C.)  from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Phar- 
salian  Polydamas,  against  him^  To  Amyntas,  ac- 
cordingly, the  friendship  of  Athens,  now  again  the 
greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece,  had  become 
more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We  know 
that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian 
generals,  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted 
the  former  as  his  son« ;  at  what  exact  period,  cannot 
be  discovered ;  but  I  have  already  stated  that  Iphi- 
krates had  married  the  daughter  of  Kotys  king  of 
Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a  maritime  settlement 
called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast.  In  the  years 
373-372  B.C.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great 
favour  with  Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable  pre- 
sent sent  to  him  at  Athens ;  a  cargo  of  timber,  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  17. 

'  iEflchines,  De  Pais.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  249. 
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beet  produce  of  Macedonia^    Amyntas  was  at  this 
period  on  the  best  footing  with  Athens,  sent  his 
deputies   as   a  confederate  to  the  regular  synod 
there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with  considerable 
favour*. 
Ambitiow        The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.C.)  tended  to 
Athens       knit  more  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas 
bSSe^of      ^^d  th®  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries 
Leuktra.      ^lost  likely  to  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency 
of  Jason.     It   produced   at  the  same  time  the 
more  important  effect  of  stimulating  the  ambition 
of  Athens  in  every  direction.   Not  only  her  ancient 
rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was   disabled    from 
opposing  her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her 
aid — but  new  rivals,  the  Thebans,  were  suddenly 
lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her  with  mingled 
jealousy  and  apprehension.     Hence  fresh  hopes  as 
well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens 
in  a  career  of  aspiration  such  as  had  never  ap- 
peared open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  b.c. 
Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was  manifested  con- 
spicuously by  the  step  taken  two  or  three  months 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  pre- 
ceding chapter) — of  causing  the  peace,  which  had 
already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in   the  preceding 
month  of  June,  to  be  re-sworn  under  the  presi- 
dency and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding 

^  Demotthen.  cont.Timotheum, e.S. p.  1194 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.Ti.  1, 1 1  • 
'  .^fichines,  De  Fala.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  248.   r^v  warpixfiv  tCvouxv,  Koi 

riis  €V€py€aias  At  v/xci^  xmrip^aT€  *AfivvT(f,  rf  ^tkimrov  irarpl,  Sec. 
Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  30.  p.  660.  lifv  irarpuajv  ^iXtov 

dyay€ov<r6M  (Philip  to  the  Athenians) :  compare  ibid.  c.  29.  p.  657. 
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themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive 
allies  of  Athens^ ;  thus  silently  disen^hroning  Sparta 
and  taking  her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  Hcraspira. 
could  hardly  expect  to  hold,  anything  above  the  maritimo 
second  rank,  serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban  tS^thTpM.^ 
aggrandizement.  At  sea  she  already  occupied  the  ^^^I*^ 
first  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  confederacy ;  ®^~* 
and  it  was  to  farther  maritime  aggrandizement  that 
her  present  chances,  as  well  as  her  past  traditions, 
pointed.  Such  is  the  new  path  upon  which  we  now 
find  her  entering.  At  the  first  formation  of  her 
new  confederacy,  in  378  b.c,  she  had  distinctly 
renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large  amount 
of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  had  formally  pro- 
claimed that  no  Atheniancitizen  should  for  the  future 
possess  or  cultivate  land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee 
against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies  or 
out-possessions.  This  prudent  self-restraint,  which 
had  contributed  so  much  during  the  last  seven 
years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre-eminence, 
is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempting 
circumstances  of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the 
Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  pro- 
tection or  enlargement  of  the  confederacy.  The 
prohibition  against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will 
soon  appear  to  be  forgotten.  Offence  is  given  to 
the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime  confede- 
racy ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 

I  Xen.  HeUen.  yi.  6,  2. 
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broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor, 
who  starts  up,  alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the 
Macedonian  prince,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
She  wishca  Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  him- 
AmpiiipoUs  self  towards  Athens,  in  371  b.c.  He  was  an  unpre- 
reco^^el*  tending  ally,  looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need 
the  place.***  against  Jason,  and  sending  his  envoy  to  the  meet- 
ing at  Athens  about  September  or  October  371 
B.C.,  when  the  general  peace  was  re-sworn  under 
Athenian  auspices.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her  new  mari- 
time pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Grecian  city,  great  and  small,  the  enjoyment  of 
autonomy,  she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which 
she  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.  Among  these 
was  certainly  Amphipolis ;  probably  also  the  towns 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and  Potidaea;  all 
which  we  find  a  few  years  afterwards  occupied  by 
Athenians'.  How  much  of  their  lost  possessions 
the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim, 
we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  But  we  know  that 
their  aspirations  grasped  much  more  than  Amphi- 
polis' ;  and  the  moment  was  probably  thought  pro- 
pitious for  making  other  demands  besides.    Amyn- 

^  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4.  p.  71 ;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3.  p.  79; 
De  Rebus  Chersones.  c.  2.  p.  91);  also  Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen. 
c.  6.  p.  163. 

'  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens,  as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the 
propositions  of  peace  recommended  by  Andokides  were  imder  consi- 
deration— aspirations,  which  ivere  then  regarded  as  beyond  all  hope  of 
attainment,  and  imprudent  even  to  talk  about  (Andokides,  De  Pace, 
8.  15).  <^c|p€,  dk\h  X€pp6vria'ov  Koi  ras  dirocjctas  Koi  rh  iyKrqiiara  icai  rh 
XP^o,  (va  d9roXcI^<o/iCl' ;  'AXX*  oCfrc  /SacriXcvr,  oure  oi  avfifiaxoh  (n;yx«>- 
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tas  through  his  envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without  opposi- 
tion the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis*. 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  AtbcBsand 
any  loss  to  Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens :   for    ^^  ^^^' 
Amphipolis,  though  bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had 
never  belonged  to  him,  nor  had  he  any  power  of 
transferring  it.     Originally  an  Athenian  colony^, 

■  JSsehines,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  p.  250. 

2vfi/Mix/ar  yap  Aaxtdaifioumv  kqI  r&v  SXX»v  'EXX^p0v  awt\3ova7i£, 
€is  ^y  Tovro»y  'Afiwras  6  ^tXimrov  narrip,  ical  nifuirmf  avvtbpov,  xai  rrjf 
Koff  iavrhv  ^(^v  Kvpios  Lp,  i'^r^tfiicraTo  *A/i0(9roXty  ri)y  *A6rjpaiw 
a'VP€(aiptiv  fitrh  r&v  ilWup  '"EWfjpap  *A67jpalois,  Kal  rovro 
t6  k(hv6p  Mypa  t»p ''BXKrfvci>v,  Koi  rovs  yjnitfHtrafiepovg,  tic  t&p  ^i^fio* 
(Tittv  ypafAfidr^p  paprvpas  iraptirx6pfjp. 

The  remarkable  event  to  which  iEschines  here  makes  allusion^  mutt 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  congress  held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the  general  peace  was  sworn, 
with  universal  autonomy  guaranteed — ^leaving  out  only  Thebes;  or 
else,  at  the  subsequent  congress  held  three  or  four  months  afterwards 
at  Athens,  where  a  peace,  on  similar  conditions  generally,  was  again 
sworn  under  the  auspices  of  Athene  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place  on  the  latter  occasion — at  Athens. 
First,  the  reference  of  ^schines  to  the  ^pScrta  ypdppara  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  the  affair  was  transacted  in  that  city ;  secondly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Athenians  would  have  been  in  any  situation  to  exact  such 
a  reserve  in  their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  thirdly,  the 
congress  at  Sparta  was  held,  not  for  the  purpose  of  (rvppaxia  or  alli- 
ance, but  for  that  of  terminating  the  war  and  concluding  peace ;  while 
the  subsequent  congress  at  Athens  formed  the  basis  of  a  defensive  alli- 
ance, to  which,  either  then  or  soon  afterwards,  Sparta  acceded. 

s  The  pretensions  advanced  by  Phihp  of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola  ad 
Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164),  that  Amphipotis  or  its  locality 
originally  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  as  having 
expelled  the  Persians  from  it — are  unfounded,  and  contradicted  by 
Thucydides.  At  least,  if  (which  is  barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  did 
acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  lost  it  afterwards ;  for  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  both  in  465  B.C.,  when  Athens  made  her 
first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there — and  in  437  b.c., 
when  she  tried  again  wiUi  better  success  under  Agnon,  and  established 
Amphipotis  (Thttcyd.  iv.  102). 

The  expression  of  JBschines,  that  Amyntas  in  371  b.c.  "  gave  up  or 

VOL.  X.  Z 
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next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  b.c.  by  Brasi- 
das,  through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian 
officers  EuklSs  and  Thucydides,  then  re-colonised 
under  Lacedaemonian  auspices — it  had  ever  since 
remained  an  independent  city  ;  though  Sparta  had 
covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias 
(421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her  covenant. 
Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge 
and  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
territory,  within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of 
Pangaeus — rendered  it  a  tempting  prize :  and  the 
right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indisputable ;  so  far  as 
original  colonization  before  the  capture  by  Brasidas, 
and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the 
capture,  could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not 
fulfilled  at  the  time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The 
repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  population,  which 
had  originally  prevented  its  fulfilment,  was  strength- 
ened by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescription; 
while  the  tomb  and  chape]  of  Brasidas  their  second 
founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served  as  an  im- 
perishable admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever 
might  be  the  right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless 
Athens  was  prepared  to  back  them  by  strenuous 
efibrts  of  men  and  money ;  from  which  we  shall 
find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the 
unwise  advice  of  Nikias)  in  421  b.c,  and  the  years 
immediately  succeeding.     In  fact,  the  large  reno- 

reoeded  from"  Amphipolis  (&y  If  *Afivvrag  airtun;  Be  Fak.  Leg.  1.  c.) 
cm  at  most  only  be  comrtraed  aa  referring  to  rigfata  whieli  he  may 
have  claimed,  since  he  was  never  in  actual  possession  of  it ;  though  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  orator  should  use  such  language  in  addressmg 
Philip  son  of  Amyntasy  who  was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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vated  pretensions  of  Athens  both  to  Amphipolis 
and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chal- 
kidic  coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inert- 
ness in  military  action — will  be  found  henceforward 
among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the  general  cause 
of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the  most 
effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  Death  of 
a  portion  of  her  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  Amyntas-- 
thus  advanced  and  recognised  in  the  congress  of  Th^aiy 
autumn  371  b.c,,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  JJ^**^®" 
able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  it. 
Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  Greece 
was  again  completely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Amyntas  in  Macedonia'.  The  former  was  cut  off 
(as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
by  assassination,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour; 
and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by 
an  inferior  hand.  His  two  brothers,  Polyphron  and 
Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of  tagus  of 
Thessaly,  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death  his  bro- 
ther, enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short  time ;  after 
which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexan- 
der of  PhersB ;  but  not  before  he  had  committed 
gross  enormities,  by  killing  and  banishing  many  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa  and  Pharsalus ; 
among  them  the  estimable  Polydamas^    The  La- 

>  Biodor.  xv.  60. 
'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  S3,  34. 

Diodonu  (xy.  61)  calls  Alexander  of  Pherse  brother  of  Polydorus ; 
Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  29)  calls  him  nephew.    Xenophon  does  not  ex- 

z2 
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rissaean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great  family 
of  the  Aleuadae,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  b.c.)  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander. 
The  latter,  being  persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  them,  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  Larissa  and  Krannon ;  both  which 
cities  he  kept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in  spite  of 
unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexan- 
der of  Pherse^ 
Alexander        This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  de- 

of  Phfrtr 

be  is  op.      spotism  in  Pherae,  and  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
feMdi—  ^is  military  power,  was  nevertheless  unable  to  keep 
Thel^^n''^  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly  and 
Theasaiy.     its  circumjaccut  tributaries  in  one  united  dominion* 
The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him  invited  assist- 
ance, not  merely  from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  but 
also  from  the  Thebans ;  who  despatched  Pelopida& 
into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.C.,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from 
its  victorious   progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia. 
Pelopidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  took  Larissa  with  various*other  cities  into  The- 
ban  protection ;  apparently  under  the  acquiescence 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with  whom  he  contracted 
an  alliance*.     A  large  portion  of  Thessaly  thus 

presaly  say  which ;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  countenance  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  rather  than  that  of  Plutarch. 

'  Diodor.  xy.  61. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

The  transactions  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  at  this  period  are  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  clearly.  What  is  stated  in  the  text  comes  from  Dio- 
dorus; who  affirms,  however,  farther — that  Pelopidas  marched  into 
Macedonia,  and  brought  back  as  an  hostage  to  Thebes  the  youthful 
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came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes  in  hostility  to 
the  dynasty  of  Pherae,  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant 
Alexander  who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  diffi-  state  of 
culty  enough  in  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  — Aiex. 
home,  without  holding  Thessalian  towns  in  garri-  ImynS^- 
son.    He  was  harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and  p^lemyf"" 
after  a  reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated 
(368  B.C.)   by   some  conspirators   of  Aldrus   and 
Pydna,  two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic) 
near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.    Pto- 
lemseus  (or  Ptolemy)   of  Aldrus  is  mentioned  as 
leader  of  the  enterprise,  and  ApoUophands  of  Pydna 
as  one  of  the  agents'.     But  besides  these  conspira- 
tors, there  was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a 
man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the 
throne^ ;  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banishment, 
was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans 
in  Macedonia — and  was  ali^eady  master  of  Anthe- 

Philip,  brother  of  Alexander.  This  latter  affirmation  is  incorrect ;  w« 
know  that  Philip  was  in  Macedonia,  and  free,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. And  I  believe  that  the  march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  with 
the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a  hostage,  took  place  in  the  following 
year  368  B.C. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  erroneously,  that  Alexander  of  Macedon 
gave  his  brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the  lUyrians,  next  to  the 
Thebans. 

>  Demosthen.  De  Pais.  Leg.  c.  58.  p.  402;  Diodoras,  xr.  71* 

Diodorus  makes  the  mistake  of  caUing  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas 
and  brother  of  Perdikkas ;  though  he  at  the  same  time  describes  him 
aa  UroKtfuuos  *A\<opiTris,  which  description  would  hardly  be  applied  to 
one  of  the  royal  brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  JBschines,  Pais. 
Leg.  c.  14.  p.  250,  shows  that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of  Amyntas ;  and 
Dexippus  (ap.  Syncellum,  p.  263)  confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici, 
Appendix,  c.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 
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rau8)  Thermd,  Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  was  making  war  both 
against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remaining  family 
of  Amyntas.  Eurydikd^  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Per- 
dikkas,  a  young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She 
was  in  the  same  interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  success- 
ful conspirator  against  her  son  Alexander,  and  there 
was  even  a  tale  which  represented  her  as  his  accom- 
plice in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent,  administer* 
ing  her  affairs  and  those  of  her  minor  children, 
against  Pausanias^ 
B.C.368.  Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends, 

Aadstance    Eurydikd  and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to 

rendered  by  •'  •' 

tbe  Athe-     yield  the  country  to  Pausanias,  had  they  not  found 
krates  to'    by  accidcut  a  foreign  auidliary  near  at  band.     Tbe 
IfAm^tL.  Athenian  admiral  Iphikrates,  with  a  squadron  of 
moderate  force,  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia.    He  bad  been  sent  thither  by  his  country- 
men (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his  partial  conflict  near 

>  ifiichmet,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  13>  14.  p.  249,  250;  Juitm,  vii.  6. 

^schines  mentions  Ptolemy  as  regent,  on  behalf  of  Euiydikd  and 
her  two  younger  sons,  ^schines  also  mentions  Alexander  as  having 
recently  died,  but  says  nothing  about  his  assassination.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  assassinated,  which  we  know 
both  from  Demosthenes  and  Diodorus ;  and  assassinated  by  Ptolemy, 
which  we  know  from  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  27),  Marsyas  (ap.  Athennum, 
xiv.  p.  629),  and  Diodorus.  Justin  states  that  Eurydik^  conspired  both 
against  her  husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her  children,  in  concert  with 
a  paramour.  The  statements  <if  JSsdunes  rather  tend  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  her  having  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  to 
support  that  of  her  having  been  accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the  murder 
of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which  frequently  befel  the  Macedonian  kings. 
When  we  come  to  the  history  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonian  queens  were  capable  of  greater 
crimes  than  those  imputed  to  Eurydik^. 
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Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of  Epaminondas, 
on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Boeotia),  for  the 
purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  region 
of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opemng  negotiations 
with  parties  in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans 
for  future  military  operations.  At  the  period  when 
Alexander  was  slain,  and  when  Pausanias  was  ear- 
ring on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates  happened  to  be  on 
the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there  visited  by 
Eurydikd  with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip ; 
the  latter  seemingly  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat  older.  She 
urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their 
present  emergency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas 
had  not  only  throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally 
of  Athens,  but  had  also  adopted  him  (Iphikrates) 
as  his  son,  and  had  thus  constituted  him  brother  to 
the  two  young  princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his 
hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his  knees, 
she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  in- 
voked his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or 
even  of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikrates, 
moved  by  this  aflfecting  supplication,  declared  in 
her  favour,  acted  so  vigorously  against  Pausanias 
as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia,  and  secured  the 
sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas ;  under  Ptolemy 
of  A16rus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator 
^schines'  in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  after- 
wards at  Athens.  The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the 
knees  of  Iphikrates,  lived  afterwards  to  overthrow 

*  MKhme;  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13, 14.  p.  249,  250 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphi- 
crates,  c.  3. 
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the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece 
generally.  The  Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to 
meddle  in  the  disputes  of  succession  to  the  Mace- 
donian crown.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  his  interference  may  really  have 
promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens ;  so  that 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen 
ruin  which  it  was  afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained 
the  family  of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of 
Aldrus  as  regent,  it  did  not  procure  to  Athens  the 
possession  of  Amphipolis ;  which  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Am- 
phipolis was  at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited 
by  a  population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chalkidic, 
and  in  confederacy  with  Olynlhus*.  Iphikrates  pro- 
secuted his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-365 
B.C.).  We  make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he 
achieved.  He  took  into  his  service  a  general  named 
Cbaridemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea ;  one  of 
those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar 
in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a  band  of 
mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to 
the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising  cause. 
These  mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for  three 
years^  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from 

1  Demoathen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669.  s.  150. 

fiia-Ooi  ndkuf  avrhu  (Charidemus)  rois  *0\vv$ioif,  roU  vfur^pois 

ixBpoit  KOi  Tolff  f\ovaiv  *A/A0i7roXiP  Kara  tovto¥  rhv  ^pdvop, 

Demosthenes  is  here  speaking  of  the  time  when  Timotheut  super* 
seded  Iphikrates  in  the  command,  that  is,  ahout  365-364  b.c.  But  we 
are  fairly  entitled  to  presume  that  the  same  is  true  of  369  or  368  b.c. 

«  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669.  s.  149.  c.  37. 
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his  command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus.  What 
successes  they  enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is 
not  clear  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to  have  directed 
one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by  other  offi- 
cers, which  proved  abortive  ;  but  he  got  possession 
of  some  Amphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages  \  which 
opened  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender 
of  the  town. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  iphikrates 
dearth  of  information,  that  Iphikrates  during  his  ^eus.'"^^ 
command  between  369-365  b.c.  did  not  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  his  countrymen.  At  that  time, 
those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by  sending 
out  not  only  Iphikrates  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
but  also  Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his 
service  with  the  Persians  in  372-371  b.c)  to  Ionia 
and  the  Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with  Ariobar- 
zanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia*.  That  satrap  was  in 
possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various  other 
towns  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  towards  which 

1  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  669.  s.  149.  c.  37. 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator  alludes  to  these  hottages  of  the  Am- 
phipolitans  in  the  hands  of  Iphikrates,  is  unfortunately  not  fully  intel- 
ligible without  farther  information. 

(Charidemus)  TLpSairov  fxtv  rovr  'AfK^in-oXirwy  Sfjkfipovs,  otg  irap* 
'ApnaXov  Xafictp  *l<f>tKpdTrfs  tfd€iK€  <^vXarrciv  avr^,  ^i/^Kra- 
/xcyttv  vfi&v  &s  vfJLOs  KOfil<rai,  irap4tc»K€P  'Aft^in-oXtVcuf*  Koi  rov  /ii) 
Xa/3ety 'A^tiroXty,  rovr  tfinodiov  icarccm;. 

Who  Harpalus  was — or  what  is  meant  by  Iphikrates  "  obtaining  (or 
capturing)  from  him  the  Amphipohtan  hostages '* — we  cannot  deter- 
mine. Possibly  Harpalus  may  have  been  commander  of  a  body  of 
Macedonians  or  Thracians  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphipolitans, 
and  in  this  character  exacting  hostages  from  them  as  security.  Chari- 
demus, as  we  see  afterwards,  when  acting  for  Kersobleptcs,  received 
hostages  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  679.  c.  40.  8.  177). 
'  Demosthcn.  Dc  Rhodior.  Libcrtat.  c.  5.  p.  193. 
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Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that 
new  turn,  towards  more  special  and  separate  acqui- 
sitions for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken  since  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the 
achievements  of  Timotheus  (366-^65  b.c.)  in  these 
regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of  political 
conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  paci- 
fication of  366  B.C. 
B.C.369.  Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates  (in 
Terms  of     the  wiutcr  of  370-^69  b.c.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the 

alliance  dis-  i*  -m  •  i  i  / 

cussed  and   grasp  of  Epaminoudas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent 

betwMn      alliance  had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them ; 

sS"*"^  envoys  from  Sparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens 

shortly  afterwards  for  that  purposed     All  preten- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  1. 

The  words  rf  iartp^  Jrci  must  denote  the  year  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  369  b.c.  On  this  point  I  agree  with  I^.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr. 
vol.  T.  eh.  40.  p.  145  note) ;  difiRering  from  him  however  (p.  146  note), 
as  well  as  from  Mr.  Clinton,  in  this — that  I  place  the  second  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  (as  Sievers  places  it,  p.  278)  in 
369  B.C.;  not  in  368  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries  to  my  mind  conviction  that  this 
is  what  he  meant  to  affirm.    In  the  beginning  of  Book  VII.  he  says, 

avTOKparop€£  'A^^vo^c,  Pw\€V(r6fUP(H  naff  ^  S,ti  ^  avfifutxia  ccrocro 
AafccdoiftoWocf  Ka\  'A6ifV€dois» 

Now  the  words  r^  d*  wrrip^  trti  denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 

Xenophon  goes  on  to  describe  the  assembly  and  the  discussion  at 
Athens,  respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.  This  description  occupies,  from 
vii.  1, 1  to  vii.  1,  14,  where  the  final  vote  and  agreement  is  announced. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xenophon  goes  on  to  say — 2rparcvo/i<M»y 
d*  dfi<l>or€p»v  avT^p  Kal  t&v  trvfifidxiov  (Lacedsemonians,  Athenians,  and 
allies)  tls  K6piv$ov,  fdo^c  Koivj  ^vXcSircftv  r6  "Ovtiov,  Kal  cVel  ^iropcv- 
ovTo  ol  Orjpcuoi  Kal  o!  avfifui;(Oi,  frapara(dfi€voi  €<j)v\arTov  SXXos  aKko0€P 

TOV  *OP€IOV. 

I  conceive  that  the  decision  of  the  Athenian  assembly — the  march  of 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  to  guard  the  lines  of  Oneion — and 
the  march  of  the  Thebans  to  enter  Peloponnesus — are  here  placed  by 
Xenophon  as  events  in  immediate  sequence,  with  no  long  interval  of 
time  between  them.  I  see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval  of  a  year 
between  the  vote  of  the  assembly  and  the  march  of  the  Thebans ;  the 
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sioQS  to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of  Sparta 
were  now  at  an  end.  Amidst  abundant  discussion 
in  the  public  assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lacedae- 
monian and  others  as  well  as  Athenian,  unanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly 
and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens ;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  how  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  most  suitably  carried  out.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  former  should  command  on  land, 
the  latter  at  sea;  a  distribution,  which,  on  first  hear- 
ing, found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient, 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his 
countrymen,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships 
of  war,  and  those  manned  chiefly  by  Helots ;  while 
the  land-force  of  Athens  consisted  of  her  horsemen 
and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out, 
Athenians,  in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality, 
would  be  placed  under  Spartan  ccmimand ;  while  few 
LaTcedaemonians,  and  those  of  little  dignity,  would 
go  under  Athenian  command  ;  which  would  be,  not 
equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed 
that  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should 
alternate  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  periods  of 
five  days  ;  and  his  amendment  was  adopted  ^ 
Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  per- 

more  so,  as  Epaminondas  might  reasonably  presume  that  the  building 
of  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  recently  begun,  would  need  to  be  sup- 
ported by  another  Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus  during  369  B.C. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted  eren  by  Sievers)  that  Epami- 
nondas  could  not  have  been  re-elected  Bceotarch  in  369  B.C.  But  in 
this  point  I  do  not  concur.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  issue  of  the  trial 
at  Thebes  was  triumphant  for  him ;  thus  making  it  more  probable — 
not  less  probable — that  he  and  Pelopidas  were  re-elected  Boeotarchs 
immediately. 

»  Xen.IIellen.vii.  1,10-14. 
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marches 
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B.C.  369. 


feet  equality  between  the  two  competitors  for  head- 
ship, it  was  by  no  means  well-calculated  for  success 
in  joint  operations  against  a  general  like  Epami- 
nondas.     The  allies  determined  to  occupy  Corinth 
as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount 
Oneium  between  that  city  and  Kenchrese^  so  as  to 
prevent  the  Thebans  from  again  penetrating  into 
Peloponnesus.     It  is  one  mark  of  the  depression  in 
the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  this  very  station,  now 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  Theban  in- 
vader away  from  her  frontier,  had  been  held,  during 
the  war  from  394-387  b.c,  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent  her  from  break* 
ing  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and  Boeotia. 
Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been 
any  necessity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
against  an  extra- Peloponnesian  assailant.    But  now, 
even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta  to  Corinth,  re- 
course must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea, 
either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasiae  to  Ha- 
lieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf 
and  Kenchrese  ;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march 
by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos.     This  difficulty 
however  was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force 
(not  less  than  20,000  men  according  to  Diodorus) 
— consisting  of  Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercena- 
ries under  Chabrias,  Lacedaemonians,  Pellenians, 
Epidaurians,  Megarians^  Corinthians,  and  all  the 
other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — was  established 
in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communi- 
cation with  her  Peloponnesian  allies.     Accordingly 


»  Xen.  Ilcllen.  vii.  1,  15, 16;Dio(lor.  xv.  68. 
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Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
northern  allies,  arrived  during  the  same  summer  in 
front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. His  numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  his 
assembled  enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him 
from  joining  his  Arcadian,  Argeian,  and  Eleian 
allies,  already  assembled  in  Peloponnesus.  After 
having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come  down 
and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan 
for  attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp 
a  little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy 
just  when  the  night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before 
the  general  body  had  yet  risen  and  got  under  arms* 
— ^he  directed  an  assault  along  the  whole  line.  But 
his  principal  effort,  at  the  head  of  the  chosen  The- 
ban  troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assail- 
able part  of  the  line^.  So  skilfully  was  his  move- 
ment conducted,  that  he  completely  succeeded  in 
surprising  them.     The  Lacedaemonian  polemarch^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  16;  Polyaenus,  ii.  2,  9. 

This  was  an  hour  known  to  be  fiiyonrable  to  sadden  assailants,  afford-* 
ing  a  considerable  chance  that  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  guard.  It 
was  at  the  same  hour  that  the  Athenian  Thrasybulus  surprised  the 
troops  of  the  Thirty,  near  Phyld  in  Attica  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  6). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ib. ;  Pausanias,  iz.  15, 2. 

Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as  having  been  fought  irtpl  Atxaunf ; 
not  very  exact,  topographically,  since  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  Co- 
rinth, between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese. 

Diodorus  (xy.  68)  states  that  the  whole  space  across,  from  KenchreK 
on  one  sea  to  Lecheeum  on  the  other,  was  trenched  and  palisaded  by 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  because  the 
Long  Walls  were  a  sufficient  defence  between  Corinth  and  Lechaeum ; 
and  even  between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
such  continuous  line  of  defence  was  drawn,  though  the  assailable  points 
Were  probably  thas  guarded.  Xenophon  does  not  mention  either  trench 
or  palisade. 
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taken  unprepared,  was  driven  from  his  position, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  another  point  of  the  hilly 
ground.     He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a  truce  for 
burying  his  dead ;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line  of 
Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.    The 
other  parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impres- 
sion by  their  attack,  nor  were  they  probably  in- 
tended to  do  more  than  occupy  attention,  while 
Epaminondas  himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak 
point  of  the  position.     Yet  Xenophon  censures  the 
Lacedaemonian  polem  arch  as  faint-hearted,  for  having 
evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his  own  posi- 
tion was  forced ;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring eminences,  and  might  have  summoned  re- 
inforcements from  his  allies — ^and  that  the  lliebans, 
in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so  embarrassed 
how  to   descend  on  the  Peloponnesian    side   of 
Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The 
criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  un- 
favourable judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons 
in  the  army  ;  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate.     But  whether  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander  was  to  blame  or  not,  Epami- 
nondas, by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack  upon 
this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high 
military  renown  \ 
■.c.  369.         Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians, 
fo^^^e      Eleians,  and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match 
pmwreT   ^^^  *^®  Spartan  and  Athenian  force,  which  appears 
mains  £uth.  jiow  to  havc  confiucd  itsclf  to  Coriuth,  Lechaeum, 
Sputa.       and  Kenchreae.    He  ravaged  the  territories  of  Epi- 

»  Xen.  Hellcn.  vii.  1,  14-17;  Diodor.  xv.  68. 
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daurus,  Troezen^  and  Phlius ;  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of  Pell^nS^     At  Sikyon, 
a  vote  of  the  people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to 
desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to 
admit  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the  aero- 
polls ;  Euphron,  a  citizen  hitherto  preponderant  in 
the  city  by  means  of  Sparta  and  devoted  to  her 
interest)  now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along 
with  the  stronger  tide*.     We  cannot  doubt  also 
that  Epaminondas  went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage 
and  regulate  the  progress  of  his  two  great  enter- 
prises — ^the  foundation  of  MessSnS  and  Megalo* 
polls ;  nor  does  the  silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a 
matter  amount  to  any  disproof.    These  new  towns 
having  been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before, 
cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably 
have  required  the  reappearance  of  his  victorious 
army.    The  little  town  of  Phlius — situated  south 
of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — ^which  was  one 
of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in 
great  hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Phliasian 
exiles.    When  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were 
marching  through  Nemea  to  join  Epaminondas  at 
Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show 
themselves  near  Phlius;  with  the  assurance  that 
such  demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about  the 
capture  of  the  town.   The  exiles  then  stole  by  night 
to  the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling-ladders, 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18;  vii.  2, 11 ;  Diodor.  xv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  1) ; 
the  Eleian  horse  were  commanded  by  Stomius,  who  slew  the  enem/( 
commander  with  his  own  hand.  ' 

The  stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Pammenes  in  attacking  the  harbour  of 
Sikyon  (Polysenus,  y.  16,  4)  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  undertaking. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18,  22,  44 ;  vii.  3,  2-8. 
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and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the 
scouts  from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  an- 
nounced that  the  allied  enemies  were  in  sight. 
While  the  attention  of  the  citizens  within  was  thus 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed  exiles 
planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  unpre- 
pared guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis. 
Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position 
until  the  allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to 
capture  the  town ;  but  in  this  they  were  defeated 
by  the  citizens,  who,  by  desperate  efforts  of  brave- 
ry, repulsed  both  the  intruders  within  and  the 
enemy  without ;  thus  preserving  their  town*.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon 
them  severe  hardships  through  the  superiority  of 
their  enemies  in  the  field,  and  through  perpetual 
ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hostile 
neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had 
established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders ;  for  it 
was  only  on  the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians 
had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them  the  means 
of  purchasing  provisions^. 
B.C.  368.  Amidst  general  success,  the  Thebans  experienced 
Reinforce-  partial  rcvcrscs.  Their  march  carrying  them  near 
Syracuae'to  to  Coriuth,  a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to 
nwSa^  rash  at  the  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the 
SMrtiL       town.    But  the  Athenian  Chabrias,  then  command- 

>  Xen.  Hellcn.  vii.  2,  6-9. 

This  incident  mint  have  happened  in  369  B.C.,  jurt  about  the  time 
when  Epeminondas  surprised  and  broke  through  the  defensive  lines  of 
Mount  Oneium.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  seventh  Book,  Xenophon 
takes  up  the  history  of  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from  the  winter  of 
370-369  B.C.,  when  Epaminondas  invaded  Laconia,  through  369,  368, 
367  B.C. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  1?. 
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ing  within  it,  disposed  his  troops  so  skilfully,  and 
made  so  good  a  resistance,  that  he  defeated  them 
with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  ask- 
ing for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead,  which 
were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls \  This  advantage 
over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies  ;  who  were  still  farther 
encouraged  by  the  arrival  in  Lechaeum  of  a  squa* 
dron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a  body  of  2000  merce- 
nary Gauls  and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a 
succour  from  the  despot  Dionysius.  Such  foreigners 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  Peloponnesus.  Their 
bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of  movement,  gave 
them  the  advantage  in  several  partial  skirmishes, 
and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a 
general  battle,  and  the  Syracusan  detachment  re- 
turned home  after  no  very  long  stay*;  while  the 
Thebans  also  went  back  to  Boeotia. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  19;  Diodor.  xv.  69. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  22;  Diodor.  xv.  70. 

Diodonis  states  that  these  mercenaries  had  been  furnished  with  pay 
for  five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  presume  that  we  must  understand 
it  as  comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage  from  Sicily  and  hack  to 
Sicily.  Nevertheless,  the  language  of  Xenophon  would  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  as  three 
months. 

I  think  it  certain  however  that  mnch  more  must  have  passed  in  this 
campaign  than  what  Xenophon  indicates.  Epaminondas  would  hardly 
have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Oneium  for  such  small  objects  as  we  find 
mentioned  in  the  Hellenica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely  defective,  yet  partially  restored 
and  published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr.  No.  85  a.  Addenda  to  vol.  i. 
p.  897)>  records  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people  and  of  the  synod  of  Athe- 
nian confederates — upraising  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— and  recording  him 
with  his  t^o  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens.  It  was  probably  passed 
somewhere  near  this  time;  and  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that  the 
Athenians  granted  the  freedom  of  their  city  to  Dionysius  and  his  de- 
VOL.  X.  2  A 
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Forbear.  One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  ex- 

^MilLof  pedition  merits  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general 
nondu.  practice  of  the  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Boeotian  exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as  prisoners, 
while  they  released  under  ransom  all  other  Greek 
prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village  named 
Phoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas 
took  captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles* 
With  the  least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart 
under  ransom,  professing  to  regard  them  as  belong* 
ing  to  other  cities'.  We  find  him  always  trying  to 
mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary  to- 
wards political  opponents. 
B.C.368.  Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  b.c,  all  the 

lurtfTand    Pc'^poJ^^^^sian  alUcs  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheer- 
insoience  of  fully  under  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans.     But 
dians— Ly.  in  the  ensuiug  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arcadians  had 
^imaufl      been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan- 
them^     Arcadian  communion,  by  the  progress  of  Messdn^ 
and  Megalopolis,  and  the  conspicuous  depression 
of  Sparta — that  they  fancied  themselves  not  only 
capable  of  maintaining  their  independence  by  them- 
selves, but  also  entitled  to  divide  headship  with 
Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta.     Lyko* 
medes  the  Mantinean,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able, 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspira- 
tion, and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.   He 
reminded  the  Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan-Arcadian 
synod)— »that  while  all  other  residents  in  Pelopon- 
nesus were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone  were 

•ceadants  (Demosthenes  ad  Philipp.  Epistol.  p.  161,  as  well  as  the 
Epistle  of  Philip,  on  tn^hich  this  is  a  eomment).  The  Inscription  ts  too 
defective  to  wanant  any  other  inferences.  *  Paosanias,  ix.  15^  2. 
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the  indigenous  occupants  of  the  peninsula;  that 
they  were  the  most  numerous  section,  as  well  as 
the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the  Hel- 
lenic name — of  which,  proof  was  afforded  by  the 
fact,  that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
never  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans 
to  invade  Laconia,  without  Arcadian  auxiliaries. 
^*  Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he  concluded),  but 
stand  up  for  ourselves.  In  former  days,  we  built 
up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies ; 
and  now,  if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  the  The- 
bans,  without  demanding  alternate  headship  for 
ourselves,  we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spar- 
tans under  another  name\'* 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  Great  iniia. 
by  the  assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  dis-  komedes.^' 
cussion  and  the  sentiment  of  collective  dignity  was 
a  novelty.  Impressed  with  admiration  for  Lyko- 
medes,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man  whom  he 
recommended  ;  calling  upon  him  to  ledd  them  into 
active  service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  pretensions. 
He  conducted  them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus, 
now  under  invasion  by  the  Argeians;  who  were 
however  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
having  their  retreat  intercepted  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — ^Athenians  and  Co- 
rinthians. LykomSdSs  with  his  Arcadians,  fighting 
his  way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through  a  dif- 
ficult country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias,  and 
extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  in- 
vaded the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  23. 

2  a2 
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and  west  of  the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was 
still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons.  He  penetrated  as 
far  as  Asin6,  where  the  Spartan  commander,  Ge- 
ranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them,  but  was 
defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of 
Asin6  were  destroyed  ^  Probably  the  Spartan  mas- 
tery of  the  south-western  corner  of  Peloponnesus 
was  terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefati- 
gable activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed 
under  their  new  commander,  overpowering  all  ene- 
mies, and  defying  all  hardships  and  diflSculties  of 
marching  over  the  most  rugged  mountains,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  throughout  the  winter  season — 
excited  everywhere  astonishment  and  alarm ;  not 
without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part  of 
their  allies  the  Thebans*. 
B.C.368-  While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union 
r.,.'\-s    *    between  the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes 

EUs  tnes  to  ' 

recover  her  tended  at  the  same  time  to  disunite  them  from  EUs. 

over  the  The  Elciaus  claimed  rights  of  supremacy  over  Le- 

towns!  ^^  preon  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  which 

Lmuter  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  Spartan 

^aSln  ^^^^  *^  forego  thirty  years  before^.     Ever  since 

union,  to  that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked  as  separate 

the  great  *..  i/«»t/.  -■  in 

offence  of  Communities,  each  for  itself  as  a  dependent  ally 
of  Sparta.  Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was 
broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at  resumption  of  their 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 25. 

2TpaT€VO'dfitvoi  bt  Koi  tts  'AcrivTfp  r^f  AaK^piKrjt,  ^vitaiamf  Tf  riji»  r«F 
AoKfdaifjLOvicaif  (t>f>ovpav,  Kal  r6v  Ttpavopa,  t6v  nokiyuapxov  ^iraprtdrrfP 
y€y€injp,€Vov,  amKT€ivav,  Koi  to  Trpodtrrtiov  r&v  ^Ao-ivai^p  fn6p(hj(ray. 

Diodonis  states  that  Lykomedes  and  the  Arcadians  took  Pell^6, 
which  is  in  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly  refer  to  the  same  ex- 
pedition (xv.  67). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30,  31. 
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lost  supremacy.  But  the  formation  of  the  new 
'' commune  Arcadum''  at  Megalopolis  interposed 
an  obstacle  never  before  thought  of.  The  Triphy- 
lian  towns,  affirming  themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian 
origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous  Hero 
Triphylus  son  of  Arkas*,  solicited  to  be  admitted 
as  fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan- 
Arcadian  communion.  They  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree 
of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown  by  the 
Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein),  received  as 
political  brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independent 
against  Elis^.  The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves 
disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became 
greatly  alienated  from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  b.c.368. 
the  Athenians  had  just  established  a  correspond-  p^^^^®|^j 
ence,  now  endeavoured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  Greece  by 
to  mediate  for  peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a  zanes. 
citizen  of  Abydus  named  Philiskus,  furnished  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.    Choosing  Delphi  as  a  centre, 
Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the  name  of  the 
Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent  par- 
ties,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c.,   to 
meet  him.     These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god 
as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xeno- 
phon),  but  merely  took  counsel  among  themselves ; 
hence,  he  observes,  little  progress  was  made  towards 
peace;  since  the  Spartans^  peremptorily  insisted  that 

»  Polyb.  iv.  77.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26 ;  vii.  4,  12. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27.     'Eicct  bt  ek66vT€s,  r^  fUv  0€a  ovdev  exot- 
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Messdnd  should  agaia  be  restored  to  them,  while 
the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting  the  pro- 
position. It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried, 
though  in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The 
congress  accordingly  broke  up ;  while  Philiskus, 
declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
employed  his  money  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  war\  We 
do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really  lent  them  any 
aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenaries  were 
intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes; 
and  that  his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the 
war  was,  that  he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers 
more  easily  and  abundantly.  Though  the  threats 
of  Philiskus  produced  no  immediate  result,  how- 
ever, they  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to  determine 
them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great  King ; 
the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  to  solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta*. 
B.C.  368.  How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by 
Political  Epaminondas  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous 
of  ?hc  re-^*  Messeuians,  was  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by 
rSnfi  the  recent  abortive  congress  at  Delphi.  Already 
b^mM*^^  this  formed  the  capital  article  in  Grecian  politicid 

the  great 

dSl'i^d.**^         '  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  27 ;  Diodor.  xv.  70. 

MesBenlan         Diodorus  states  that  Philiskus  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes ;  which  seems 

victor  pro-    not  exact;  he  was  sent  by  Ahobarzanes  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 

claimed  at     Diodorus  also  says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries  with  pay  pit>- 

vided,  for  the  service  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  which  troops  are  never 

afterwards  mentioned. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 
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discussion ;  an  article,  too,  on  which  Sparta  stood 
nearly  alone.  For  not  only  the  Thebans  (whom 
Xenophon^  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others  of 
the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes, 
felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  with 
the  newly* enfranchised  residents  in  Mount  Ithdm6 
and  in  Western  Laconia ;  while  the  allies  even  of 
Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  lukewarm  against  them, 
if  not  positively  inclined  in  their  favour*.  A  new 
phasnomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly- 
revived,  Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice 
of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Mid- 
summer 368  B.C.) — ^which  occurred  within  less  than 
two  years  after  Epaminondas  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  Messdnd — a  Messenian  boy  named  Da- 
miskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot*race 
of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby 
the  nation  became  subject  to  Sparta^,  no  Messenian 
victor  had  ever  been  enrolled ;  though  before  that 
war,  in  the  earliest  half-century  of  recorded  Olym- 
piads, several  Messenian  victors  are  found  on  the 
register.  No  competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community; 
accordingly  so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been 
either  enslaved,  or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  that 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  27. 

^  See  this  fad  indicated  in  Isokrates,  Archidamus  (Or.  vi.))  s.  2-11. 

'  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  5. 

Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  proclaimed  during  the  interval ;  but 
they  were  inhabitants  of  Mess6n6  in  Sicily.  And  these  two  were  an- 
cient citizens  of  Zankld,  the  name  which  the  Sicilian  Messing  bore  be- 
fore Anaxilaus  the  despot  chose  to  give  to  it  this  last-mentioned  name. 
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designation.  So  much  the  stronger  was  the  im- 
pression produced,  when,  in  368  b.c,  after  an  in- 
terval of  more  than  three  centuries,  Damiskus  the 
Messenian  was  proclaimed  victor.  No  The6ry  (or 
puhlic  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  come  to 
Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war 
both  with  Eleians  and  Arcadians  ;  probably  few 
individual  Lacedaemonians  were  present;  so  that 
the  spectators,  composed  generally  of  Greeks  un- 
friendly to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degrada- 
tion, as  well  as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and 
severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians^  This  Olym- 
pic festival — the  first  after  the  great  revolution  oc- 
casioned by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a 
scene  of  earnest  anti-Spartan  emotion. 
B.C.  368.  During  this  year  368  b.c,  the  Thebans  undertook 

o*FS?^"  no  march  into  Peloponnesus;  the  peace-congress 
pMMinto  at  Delphi  probably  occupied  their  attention,  while 
the  Arcadians  neither  desired  nor  needed  their  aid. 
But  Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a  Theban 
force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect  Larissa  and 
the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of  Pherse,  and  to 
counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In 
his  first  object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  com- 
pelled to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace. 
This  despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints 
which  came  from  all  sides  against  his  cruelty — 

^  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feelings — disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons 
who  had  just  been  their  slaves,  presenting  themselves  as  spectators  and 
competitors  in  the  plain  of  Olympia — set  forth  in  Isokrates,  Or.  vi. 
(Archidamus)  s.  Ill,  112. 
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and  at  the  language,  first,  admonitory,  afterwards, 
menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased  to  think  him- 
self in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherae.  Pelopidas 
established  a  defensive  union  against  him  among 
the  other  Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  on- 
ward into  Macedonia,  where  the  regent  Ptolemy, 
not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Thebans  ;  surrendering  to  them  thirty 
hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adhe- 
rence. Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  PhiKp 
son  of  Amyntas,  who  remained  in  this  character 
at  Thebes  for  some  years,  under  the  care  of  Pam- 
mends\  It  was  thus  that  Ptolemy  and  the  family 
of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  maintained  in 
Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrates 
and  the  Athenians  not  many  months  before,  never- 
theless now  connected  themselves  by  alliance  with 
the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens.  iBschines 
the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude ; 
but  possibly  the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left 
them  no  option.  Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian 
force  became  thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  Amphipolis  against  Athens*.  And  Pe- 
lopidas returned  to  Thebes,  having  extended  the 
ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly,  but 

>  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26. 

s  JBschmes,  De  FaU.  Leg.  c.  14.  p.  249. 

^MaKt^y,  Sri  Trfmrovfuy  v7r€p'Afi<l>i!jr6K€tt)s  dvrcTrpaTTc (Ptolemy) 

TJ  TTc^ct  (to  Athens),  koL  irp6s  Otifiaiovs  l^uKf^epofUvrnv  *A$rfvaimv,  <rvfi^ 
fiaxiay  efroiffa'aTo,  &c. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  appear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  and 
distinguishing  the  different  expeditions  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  he  made  four  different  expeditions ;  two  before  his 
embassy  to  the  Persian  court  (which  embassy  took  place  in  367  B.C. :  see 


mu8  over 
the  Arca- 
dians. 
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also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of 

the  thirty  hostages. 
B.C.  368.         Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  North- 
The  Tear-    em  Greece,  disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of 

less  Battle  '^     •' 

— Tictoryof  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time 
Archida-  ^  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  between 
her  and  Alexander  of  Pherae.  While  she  was  thus 
opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a  second  squa- 
dron and  reinforcement  arrived  at  Corinth  from 
Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  despatched  by  the  despot 
Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled 
at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  employing  them,  the  Athenians  strenuously  urged 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  in  Thessaly.  But 
the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed 
to  have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of 

Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  on  that  year^  who  rightly  places  the  date  (^ 
the  embassy),  and  two  after  it. 

1 .  The  first  was^  in  369  b.c,  after  the  death  of  Amyntaa,  bat  during 
the  short  reign,  less  than  two  years^  of  his  son  Alexander  of  Macedon, 

Diodonis  mentions  this  fact  (xt.  67),  but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous, 
that  Pelopidaa  on  this  occasion  brought  back  Philip  as  a  hoatage. 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  b.c.j  also  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (zt.  71) 
and  by  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think)  connects  this  expedition  with  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidaa  by  Alexander  of  Pherae.  But  it  was 
really  on  this  occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought  back  the  hostages. 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a  mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas  from  the  Persian  court,  whieh 
happened  seemingly  in  the  beginning  of  366  B.C.  In  this  third  march, 
Pelopidas  was  seized  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  until 
he  was  released  by  Epaminondas.  Plutarch  mentions  this  expedition, 
clearly  distinguishing  it  from  the  second  (Pelopidaa,  c.  27^fMrii  dc 
Tovra  iraKuf,  &c) ;  but  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judgement,  that  he 
places  it  before  the  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court;  whereaa 
it  really  occurred  after  and  in  consequence  of  that  journey,  which  dates 
in  367  B.C. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-^363  b.c;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor. 
xy.  80 1  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
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Laconiai  in  order  that  they  might  cooperate  in  re- 
pelling or  invading  the  Arcadians  ^  Reinforced  by 
these  Gauls  and  other  mercenaries,  Archidamus  led 
out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arcadia.  He 
took  Karyse  by  assault,  putting  to  death  every  man 
whom  he  captured  in  the  place;  and  he  farther 
ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the  district 
named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian 
and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him  ;  upon 
which  he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea^. 
Here  Kissidas,  the  Syracusan  commander,  gave 
notice  that  he  must  retire,  as  the  period  to  which 
his  orders  reached  had  expired.  He  accordingly 
marched  back  to  Sparta ;  but  midway  in  the  march, 
in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested  his 
advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was  forced 
to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon 
appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and 
Argeians  followed  also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved 
to  attack  them  in  general  battle  near  Midea.  Im- 
ploring bis  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic  appeal,  to  rescue 
the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the  disgrace  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive 
ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the 
charge,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians  were  tho- 
roughly daunted,  and  fled  with  scarce  any  resistance. 
The  pursuit  was  vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic 
mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thou-> 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28.  The  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  be 
identified.  The  only  place  of  that  name  known^  i»  in  the  territory  of 
Argos,  quite  different  from  what  is  here  mentioned.  O.  Miiller  pro- 
poses to  substitute  Malaea  for  Midea;  a  conjecture,  which  there  are  no 
means  of  verifying. 
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sand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus)  were  slain, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lacedaemonian.  Of 
this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it  came  to 
be  called,  ''the  tearless  battle*' — news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  DemotelSs  to  Sparta. 
So  powerful  was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale, 
that  all  the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears ; 
Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting 
the  example* ; — a  striking  proof  how  humbled,  and 
disaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  victory,  their  minds 
had  recently  become  ! — a  striking  proof  also,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self-control  which 
marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings 
from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unex- 
pected joy  than  unexpected  grief,  in  working  on 
these  minds  of  iron  temper ! 
B.C.  367.  So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Ar- 

Third  cxpc  cadiaus,  that  the  news  of  their  defeat  were  not  un- 

dition  of 

Bpaminon-  wclcomc  cvcu  to  their  allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians. 
Pdopon.     It  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  independent 
tlSltoent"   of  Theban  aid,  and  determined  Epaminondas  again 
Ach^       to  show  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  special 
cities.         view  of  enrolling  the  Achaeans  in  his  alliance.   The 
defensive  line  of  Oneium  was  still  under  occupation 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  who  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Corinth.     Yet  having  re- 
mained unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it  was 
now  so  negligently  guarded,  that  Peisias,  the  gene- 
ral of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epa- 
minondas, was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights 
above  Kenchreae,  with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28-^2;   Diodor.  xv.  72;   Plutarch,  Agesil. 
C.33. 
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days'  provision.  The  Theban  commander,  hasten- 
ing his  march,  thus  found  the  line  of  Oneium  open 
near  Kenchrese,  and  entered  Peloponnesus  without 
resistance  ;  after  which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in  Achaia^ 
Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been 
among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by 
local  oligarchies  in  her  interest.  Since  that  event, 
they  had  broken  oflF  from  her,  but  were  still  under 
oligarchical  governments  (though  doubtless  not  the 
same  men),  and  had  remained  neutral  without 
placing  themselves  in  connection  either  with  Ar- 
cadians or  Thebans^.     Not  being  in  a  condition  to 

^  I  think  tbit  this  third  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelopon- 
nesus belongs  to  367  B.C.;  being  simultaneous  with  the  embassy  of 
Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court.  Many  chronologers  place  it  in  366  B.C., 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  embassy ;  because  the  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Xenophon  after  he  has  brought  the  embassy  to  a  close.  But  I  do 
not  conceive  that  this  proves  the  fact  of  subsequent  date.  For  we 
must  recollect  that  the  embassy  lasted  several  months ;  moreover  the 
expedition  was  made  while  Epaminondas  was  Boeotarch ;  and  he  ceased 
to  be  so  during  the  year  366  b.c.  Besides^  if  we  place  the  expedition 
in  366  B.c.^  there  will  hardly  be  time  left  for  the  whole  career  of 
Euphron  at  Sikyon,  which  intervened  before  the  peace  of  366  b.c. 
between  Thebes  and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hellen.  vii, },  4i  seq.). 

The  relation  of  contemporaneousness  between  the  embassy  of  Pelo- 
pidas to  Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas,  seems  indicated 
when  we  compare  vii.  1,  33  with  vii.  1,  48 — 2vvex&f  de  /SovXcvo/icyot  ol 
Orfpaioi,  Sirois  hp  r^v  ^tfioviav  Xd^ouv  rfjs  'EXXddor,  Mfiurav  ft  Tr/fi- 
ylt€iav  irpbs  76v  ll€p<r&tf  fiaaiKia,  &c.  Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to  re- 
count the  whole  embassy,  together  with  its  unfavourable  reception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire  space  until  vii.  2, 41,  when  he  says 
— A^K  d'  'Eira/jictydbpdaf,  povXrfBtis  rovs  *Axcuoift  irpoovfrayayto'Oai, 
&jras  ftaXXoy  a^la-i  Koi  ol  *Apieadff  icdi  oi  SXXoi  avfAiMxoi  npoartxouv 
rbif  vovp,  ryviOKe  aTpareureov  ctvat  enl  r^v  'Axotav. 

This  fresh  expe^tion  of  Epaminondas  is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their  general  purpose  expressed  in  the 
former  words — uvv€x<Sis  Povktv6fjLevoi,  &c. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42-44. 

The  neutrality  before  observed,  is  implied  in  the  phrase  whereby  Xe- 
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resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  tbey  opened 
negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be 
enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes ;  engaging  to  follow  her 
lead  whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as 
members  of  her  synod.  They  tendered  securities 
which  Epaminondas  deemed  sufficient  for  the  fiilfiU 
ment  of  their  promise.  Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  personal  ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as 
they  stood,  without  requiring  either  the  banishment 
of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution  of  democratical 
forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical  K  Such  a  proceed* 
ing  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of  deal- 
ing so  remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  cal* 
culated  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  present  jealous  and  unsatis- 
factory temper  of  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to 
her  on  peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as  Eleians; 
the  latter  being  themselves  half-alienated  from  the 
Arcadians.  Epaminondas  farther  liberated  Nau- 
paktus  and  Kalydon^  which  were  held  by  Achaean 
garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies 
of  Thebes  ;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any 
other  achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  informed)  in 
Peloponnesus. 
The  The-  But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent 
veree  Ac  ni^n  fouud  little  favour  with  his  countrymen.  Both 
Bpaminon.   ^^^  Arcadiaus,  and   the   opposition-party  in  the 

das,  on         Bophon  detcribet  their  oanduct  afterwtrdB :  cirri  dc  KartK&Svrtt  ovjccrc 
complaint      ,  %  ^ 

of  the  At-      ^M^r^vop,  &c. 
cadians  and       *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42. 

?J^^^:       .       Hifl  ezpveMion  marks  how  completely  ihete  terma  were  granted  by 
re-elect  him  ^^®  penonal  determination  of  Epaminondai,  ovenuUng  oppoaition— 
Boeotarch.     €vdvpaa'T€V€i  6  *'Evafuvcavda9^  Aare  fi^  iftvyafiafaxu  tov9  Kparlarou^^ 
firjbt  riis  iro\ir(ias  fitraorrja-ai,  &c. 
<  Diodor.  XV.  75. 
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Achaean  cities,  preferred  accusations  against  him, 
alleging  that  he  had  discouraged  and  humiliated 
all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leaving  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  Sparta  on 
the  first  opportunity.  The  accusation  was  farther 
pressed  by  Menekleidas,  a  Theban  speaker  of  abi* 
lity,  strongly  adverse  to  Epaminondas,  as  well  as 
to  Pelopidas.  So  pronounced  was  the  displeasure 
of  the  Thebans — partly  perhaps  from  reluctance  to 
ofiend  the  Arcadians — that  they  not  only  reversed 
the  policy  of  Epaminondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  re- 
frained from  re-electing  him  as  Boeotarch  during  the 
ensuing  year  ^  They  sent  harmosts  of  their  own  to 
each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and 
partisans  into  exile — and  established  democratical 
governments  in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles 
soon  became  accumulated;  who,  watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  and  combining  their  united 
forces  against  each  city  successively,  were  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  the  newly-created  democracies, 


>  Xenoph.  Hdlen.  vii.  1,  43;  Plutarch*  Pdapid.  c.  25. 

Diodorua  (xv.  72)  refers  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans  against  Epa- 
minondas to  the  events  of  the  preceding  year.  They  believed  (accord- 
ing to  Diodorus)  that  Epaminondas  had  improperly  spared  the  Spartans, 
and  not  pushed  his  victory  so  far  as  might  have  been  done»  when  he 
forced  the  lines  of  Mount  Oneium  in  369  B.C.  But  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible that  the  Thebans  should  have  been  displeased  on  this  account ; 
for  the  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  capital  expk^  and  we  may  see  kom 
Xenophon  that  Epaminondas  achieved  much  more  than  the  Spartans 
and  their  friends  believed  to  be  possible. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thebans  were  displeased  with  Epami* 
nondasy  on  complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and  others,  for  his  conduct  in 
Achaia  two  years  after  the  action  at  Oneium ;  that  is>  in  367  b.c.  This 
is  mudi  more  probable  in  itself,  and  much  more  consistent  with  the 
general  series  of  facts,  than  the  cause  asngn^d  by  Diodorus. 
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and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus  restored, 
the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part 
with  Sparta^ ;  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on 
one  side,  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  bv 
the  recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted  themselves  act- 
ively on  the  other. 
Disturbed  The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia, 
^*yonr"  was  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a 
mtto  Wm.  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.  But 
B^Mpot  jtg  government,  which  had  always  been  oligarchical, 
doosaiid  still  remained  unaltered.  The  recent  counter-revo- 
condnct.  lutiou  iu  the  Achaean  cities,  followed  closely  by  their 
junction  with  Sparta,  alarmed  the  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,lest  Sikyon  also  should  follow  the  example. 
Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named 
Euphron,  took  advantage.  He  warned  them  that 
if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in  power,  they  would  cer- 
tainly procure  aid  from  the  garrison  at  Corinth,  and 
embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To  prevent  such 
defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that  Sikyon 
should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  season- 
ing his  offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust 
against  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  oppression  of 
Sparta :  protestations  not  unnecessary,  since  he  had 
himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  carried  on 
the  government  of  his  native  city  as  local  agent  for 
her  purposes  and  interest.  The  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent 
to  Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles  from  many  different  cities,  congre- 
gating in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to  carry  their  restoration  in  each 
city  successively,  see  Thucyd.  i.  113. 
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countenance  he  eummoned  a  general  assembly  in 
the  market-place,  proclaimed  the  oligarchy  to  be 
deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal  democracy  for  the 
future.     His   proposition  being  adopted,  he  next 
invited  the  people  to  choose  generals ;    and  the 
persons   chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, himself  with  five  partisans.     The  prior  oli- 
garchy had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary 
force  in  their  service,  under  the  command  of  Lysi- 
menSs  ;  but  these  men  were  overawed  by  the  new 
foreign  force  introduced.    Euphron  now  proceeded 
to  re-organise  them,  to  place  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  LysimenSs,  and 
to  increase  their  numerical  strength.  Selecting  from 
them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the 
ostensible  colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy, 
he  commenced  a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and 
sanguinary  tyranny*.     He  caused  several  of  his 
colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished  others. 
He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism  ; 
confiscating  their  properties  to  supply  himself  with 
money,  pillaging  the  public  treasure,  and  even  strip- 
ping the  temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of  conse- 
crated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.     He  farther  pro- 
cured for  himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous- 
slaves,  exalting  them  to  the  citizenship,  and  pro- 
bably enrolling  them  among  his  paid  force*.     The 
power  which  he  thus  acquired  became  very  great. 
The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  in 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  44-46;  Diodor.  xv.  70. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3^  8. 
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regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries^  but  also  to 
bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that 
they  connived  at  his  enormities  ;  while  he  was  far- 
ther ready  and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  mili- 
tary support.  The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the 
acropolis  with  his  garrison,  though  Euphron  was 
master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 
B.C.  367.  During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon, 
oMh^pwi-  tb®  neighbouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed. 
ihei?8tcady  ^^^  PhUasiaus  had  remained  steadily  attached  to 
adherence  Sparta  throughout  all  her  misfortunes ;  notwith- 
standing incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia, 
PellSnS,  and  Sikyon,  which  destroyed  their  crops 
and  inflicted  upon  them  serious  hardships.  I  have 
already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369  fi.c,  a  little 
before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epaminon- 
das,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by 
its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians, 
had  only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and 
resistance  of  its  citizens  ^  In  the  ensuing  year, 
368  B.C.,  the  Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again 
ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain,  doing  great  damage ; 
yet  not  without  some  loss  to  themselves  in  their 
departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen  Phliasian 
hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Co- 
rinth^  In  the  ensuing  year  367  b.c,  a  second  in- 
vasion of  the  Phliasian  territory  was  attempted  by 
Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number 
of  2000 — the  armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pell6n6 — 
and  the  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  from  the 
acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving  near  Phlius,  the 
Sikyonians  and  Pelleneans  were  posted  near  the 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  2, 10. 
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gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth, 
in  order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within  ;  while  the 
r6n)ainiQg  invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an 
elevated  line  of  ground  called  the  THkaranum 
(which  had  heen  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was 
held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach  and  ravage 
the  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian  cavalry  and 
hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damagCi 
until  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin 
the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians.  From  these  last, 
however,  they  happened  to  be  separated  by  a 
ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long  circuit ; 
while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close 
under  their  own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching 
the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  defeated  with  loss.  Euphron 
with  his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  ar* 
rived  too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they 
made  no  effort  to  repair  ^ 
An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  Assutance 

i_       •         V  V  J  •  i.i_      Til  !•      •  •      rendered  to 

havmg  been  here  made  prisoner,  the  Phhasians,  in  phuus  by 
spite  of  all  their  sufferings,  released  him  without  JdimChMcs 
ransom.    This  act  of  generosity — coupled  with  the  ^J^^^ 
loss  sustained  by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent  en-  Thyamia. 
gagement,  as  well  as  with  the  recent  oligarchical 
counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined  the  other 
Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics  of 
PellSnS,  bringing  about  a  peace  between  that  city 

and  Phlius*.     Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible 

t 

'  Xen.  Hdlen,  vii,  2,  11-15. 

'  This  change  of  politics  nt  Pell^i  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenopbon^ 

2b2 
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relief — it  might  almost  be  said,  salvation — to  the 
Phliasians,  in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ; 
since  even  their  necessary  subsistence,  except  what 
was  obtained  by  marauding  excursions  from  the 
enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from  Corinth, 
was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult  to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They 
were  now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
ral Chares  and  his  mercenary  troops  from  Corinth, 
to  escort  their  families  and  their  non-military  popu- 
lation to  Pell6n6,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was  pro- 
vided by  the  citizens.  The  military  Phliasians, 
while  escorting  back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius, 
broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy  in  their  way ;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Charts,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which 
the  Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive 
post  on  their  borders.     The  fort  became  not  only 

at  the  time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards  (vii.  4,  17)  as  a  fact  aocom- 
plished ; '  but  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  occurred  now^  in  order  to  re- 
concile sections  11-14  with  sections  18-20  of  vii.  2. 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  of  Xenophon  induce  him  to  allot 
not  only  warm  admiration,  but  a  space  disproportionate  compared  with 
other  parts  of  his  history,  to  the  exploits  of  the  brave  little  Phliasian 
community.  Unfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  obscure  in  the 
description  of  particular  events,  and  still  more  perplexing  when  we  try 
to  draw  from  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  series. 

With  all  the  defects  and  partiality  of  Xenophon's  narrative,  however, 
we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  description  of  real  events  by  a  contempo- 
raiy  author  who  had  reasonable  means  of  information.  This  is  a  pre- 
cious ingredient,  which  gives  value  to  all  that  he  says ;  inasmuch  as  we 
are  so  constantly  obliged  to  borrow  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history 
either  from  authors  who  write  at  second-hand  and  after  the  time — or 
from  orators  whose  purposes  are  usually  different  from  those  of  the 
historian.  Hence  I  have  given  a  short  abridgement  of  these  Phliasian 
events  as  described  by  Xenophon,  though  they  were  too  slight  to  exer* 
cLse  influence  on  the  main  course  of  the  war. 
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a  defence  for  Pblius,  but  a  means  of  aggression 
against  the  enemy,  aflTording  also  great  facility  for 
the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth  \ 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  "*'•  ^^'^' 
general  relief  to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  ex"^ied  " 
distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Sikyon.    So  intolerable  ^y^  by  the 
had  the  tyranny  of  Euphron  become,  that  the  Ar-  ^^^^ 
cadians,  who  had  helped  to  raise  him  up,  became  bans— he 
disgusted.  iEneas  of  Stymphalus,  general  of  the  col-  the  har- 
lective  Arcadian  force,  marched  with  a  body  of  troops  heYunren- 
to  Sikyon,  joined  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  aero-  spwuna!**' 
polis,  and  there  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables 
to  an  assembly.     Under  his  protection,  the  intense 
sentiment  against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles, 
whom  he  had  banished  without  either  trial  or  public 
sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numerous  and 
bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
with  his  mercenaries  to  the  harbour ;  where  he  in- 
vited Pasim^lus  the  Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth,  and  immediately 
declared  himself  an  open  partisan  of  Sparta.     The 
harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechaeum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans; 
while  Sikyon  adhered  to  theThebans  and  Arcadians, 
In  Sikyon  itself  however,  though  evacuated  by  Eu- 
phron, there  still  remained  violent  dissensions.  The 
returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary 
measures ;   the  humbler   citizens  were  fearful  of 
losing  their  newly-acquired  political  privileges ;  and 
the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of  forfeiting 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had  con- 
ferred upon  them. 
Euphron  Hencc  Euphron  still  retained  so  matiy  partisans, 
sikyon-he  that  having  procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement 
Sdiesand  of  mercenary  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
•J^^^";  Sikyon,  and  again  to  establish  himself  as  master  of 
the  town  in  conjunction  with  the  popular  party. 
But  as  his  opponents,  the  principal  men  in  the 
place,  found  shelter  along  with  the  Theban  garrison 
in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  take  by 
assault^— his  possession  even  of  the  town  was  alto- 
gether precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours 
could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit 
Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities 
an  order  for  expelling  his  opponents  and  handing 
'  over  Sikyon  a  second  time  to  his  rule.  On  what 
grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to  the  Spartans, 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know ; 
except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery*.  His  Sikyonian  oppo* 
nents,  alarmed  lest  he  should  really  darry  his  point, 
followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still 
farther  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse 
with  the  magistrates.  Under  the  first  impulse  of 
terror  and  despair,  they  assassinated  Euphron  in 
broad  daylight — on  the  Kadmeia,  and  eVed  before 
the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein  both 
magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 
B.C.367.  For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of 


si&si^^ut  course  seized  forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  tfisil, 

triTat^*^  before  the  Senate.     The  magistrates  invoked  Upon 

SdrdfiT  ^^^^^  heads  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,  insisting 

fence.  i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  9.                         «  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  3,  4-6. 
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Upon  the  enormity  and  even  impudence  of  the  out- 
rage, committed  almost  Under  the  eyes  of  the  au- 
thorities—as well  as  upon  the  sacred  duty  of  vindi- 
cating not  merely  the  majesty,  but  even  the  secu-* 
rity,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon 
offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws.  How  many 
in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we  do  not 
know.  All,  eitcept  one,  denied  actual  hand-partici- 
patidn ;  but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood 
up  to  justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate.  He 
spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — taking  up 
the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates : — 

**  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes ;  for  you 
are  masters  of  my  person  and  life.    It  was  on  other 
grounds  of  confidence  that  I  slew  this  man  :  first,  I 
had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly }  next,  I  trusted 
in  your  righteous  judgement.     I  knew  that  you  did 
not  wait  for  trial  add  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and 
Hypatfis*,  whom  you  caught  after  a  career  similar 
to  that  of  Euphron — ^but  punished  them  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and 
despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by 
all  men.     Well !  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty 
of  all  these  crimes  ?     Did  not  he  find  the  temples 
full  of  gold  and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until 
they  were  empty  ?  How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more 

^  This  refers  to  the  secret  expedition  of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other 
Theban  conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  masters  of  that  toWn  and  garrisoned  the  Kadmeia. 
The  conspirators,  through  the  contrivance  of  the  secretary  Phyllidas, 
got  access  in  disguise  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of  Thebes,  who  were 
governing  under  Lacedsemonian  ascendency,  and  put  them  to  death. 
This  event  is  described  in  a  former  chapter,  Ch.  Izxvii.  p.  117>  9eq. 
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palpable  than  the  man,  who,  favoured  and  upheld 
by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you ;  and  then  again, 
after  having  received  every  mark  of  confidence  from 
you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over  the  harbour 
of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a  despot 
without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens  ?  the  man  who 
despoiled,  banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all 
whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens  ? 
And  now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  con- 
junction  with  your  enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel 
your  bar  most  by  force  from  Sikyon,  he  has  collected 
a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it 
to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers 
against  you,  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing 
him.  How  then  can  you  punish  me  for  giving  him 
his  due,  when  he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt 
you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery 
of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief? 
Had  he  been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to  kill  him  in  your 
city  ;  but  as  be  is  a  traitor  playing  you  false,  how 
is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours  ?  I  shall  be  told 
that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in 
the  laws  of  the  city.  Well !  you  would  have  thanked 
me  for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes ;  why 
not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition 
to  the  past  ?  Where  among  Greeks  has  impunity 
ever  been  assured  to  traitors,  deserters,  or  despots? 
Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that  exiles 
from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized 
as  outlaws  in  any  other.     Now  Euphron  is  a  con- 
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demned  exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to 
Sikyon  without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of 
allies.  How  can  any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not 
justly  incurred  death  ?  I  tell  you  in  conclusion,  men 
of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  have 
made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your  very  worst 
enemy — if  you  adjudge  me  to  haye  done  right,  you 
will  manifest  yourselves  publicly  as  just  avengers, 
both  on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole 
body  of  allies  \" 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  J^^^ 
Senate  to  pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  by  the 
his  due.  It  probably  came  from  one  of  the  prin-  senate. 
cipal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most 
of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the  deceased 
despot.  It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  to 
that  portion  of  Grecian  morality  which  bore  upon 
men,  who  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for  them- 
selves the  means  of  impunity  ;  against  whom  there 
was  no  legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were 
therefore  considered  as  not  being  entitled  to  pro- 
tection themselves,  if  the  daggers  of  others  could 
ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The  tyrannicide  ap- 
peals to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as  diffused 
throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  re- 
sponsive assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would 
probably  have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth 
with  equal  emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or 
assemblies  elsewhere. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7-11. 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,  followed  by  a  defence  so  cliaracteristic 
and  emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  agent — Schneider  and  others  refer,  with 
great  probability,  the  allusion  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  (ii.  24,  2) — 
Kal  ircpc  Tov  Brffinaip  airo6av6vT09,  jrfpi  od  tKtXtvt  Kpivai,  cZ  d^xaior  ^» 
diro6ay€iy,  ws  ovk  SdiKov  tv  diroKT€iv<u  t6v  diKai»s  dtroBav6pTa. 
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Scntimeiit        Very  different  hdwever  was  the  Bentitnetit  in 
many^of  ^    Sikyon.   The  body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thitherj 
favoi^bie    ^^^  enjoyed  the  distinguished  pre-etoinence  of  being 
^hono^illi''  buried  iti  the  tnarket-placeV    There,  along  with 
ids^bod*^     his  totnb,  a  chapel  was  erected,  in  which  he  wAd 
and  mc      Worshiped  as  Archfiget^s,  or  Patron*hero  and  Se- 
™^'^'         cond  Founder,  of  the  city.     He  received  the  same 
honours  as  had  been  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Atnphi^ 
polls.    The  humbler  citizens  and  the  slaves,  upon 
whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and  political  fran* 
chise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political  franchise — 
remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their 
benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities 
which  he  had  wreaked  upon  their  political  oppo- 
nents.    Such  is  the  retributive  Nemesis  which 
always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an  oli- 
garchy who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded 
from  political  privileges.    A  situation  is  thus  cre- 
ated, enabling  some  ambitious  and  energetic  citizen 
to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among  the 
many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether 
employed  or  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes 
along  with  their  antipathies  when  it  humbles  or 
crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  Few* 
The  siky.        We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the 
capture  ^'    government  of  Sikyoh  became  democratical.    But 
^^t^m    t^^  provoking  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform 
the^spar-     ug  ^f  t^g  Subsequent  arrangements  made  with  the 
Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis— nor  how  the  in- 
testine dissensions,  between  the  democracy  in  the 
town  and  the  refugees  in  the  citadel,  were  com- 
posed— nor  what  became  of  those  citizens  who  slew 

'  Xen.  Hellen*  yii*  3,  12. 
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Euphfdn.  We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterwards, 
the  harboui*  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lacedeemonians  and  Athe-* 
nians,  was  left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of 
the  latter  to  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly 
retaken  by  the  forces  from  the  town,  aided  by  the 
Arcadians  ^ 

It  appears  that  thede  proceedings  of  Euphron  b.c.367- 
(from  his  first  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at 
Sikyon  and  real  acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself, 
down  to  his  death  and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour) 
took  place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c.  and  the 
earlier  half  of  366  b.c.  No  such  enemy,  probably, 
would  have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the 
policy  recommended  by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had 
been  reversed,  and  unless  he  himself  had  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen.  His  in- 
fluence too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy 
of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental 
absence  of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  who  wad  then  on 
his  mission  to  the  Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a 
journey  and  return,  with  the  transaction  of  the 
business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  36i^  b.c,  being  terminated  probably 
by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of 
366  B.C. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  AppUcation 
language  of  Philiskus— who  had  come  over  a  few  for  Persian 
months  before  as  envoy  from  the  satrap  Ariobar-  SiS^ 
zanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ  Asiatic  money  J^f^®^ 
in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta  against  Thebes,  «<>»»  ^^  **«■ 

%  t  *       t  *  4    lopidas  and 

though  his  threats  seetn  never  to  have  been  realized  other  en. 

voys  to 
^  Xen.  Hellen.vii.4,  I.  Susa. 
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— as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykl6s  (after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas*)  at  the 
Persian  court,  soliciting  aid.  Moreover  Thebes  had 
now  pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least 
as  good  as  either  of  her  two  rivals  ;  while  since  the 
fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by 
the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  b.c,  and  copied  by 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  371  b.c. — it 
had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion  that  the 
leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its  title  from 
the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and 
proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had 
dictated.  On  this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation 
Thebes  now  sought  to  place  herself.  There  was  in 
her  case  a  peculiar  reason  which  might  partly  ex- 
cuse the  value  set  upon  it  by  her  leaders.  It  had 
been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy  to  establish 
the  two  new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  MessSnS.  The 
vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both — especially 
that  of  the  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable 
hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be  ma- 
terially improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek 
mind,  if  they  were  recognised  as  autonomous  under 
a  Persian  rescript.  To  attain  this  object*,  Pelopi- 
das  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as  envoys  to  Susa ; 
doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied  synod, 
since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankra- 
tiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from 
Argos,  accompanied  them.     Informed  of  the  pro* 

^  Plutarcb^  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

'  It  is  plain  tliat  Mess^nd  was  the  great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  ia 
his  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  we  see  this  not  only  from  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diodorus  (xv.  S\),  but  also  even  from  Xeno- 
phon,  Hellen.  vii.  I,  36. 
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ceedingy  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and 
Leon  to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that 
these  hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same 
company*. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  Peiopidas 
usual  ceremony  of  prostration*,  was  favourably  from  Penia 
received  by  the  Persian  court.  Xenophon — who  r^^^^ 
recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in  a  manner  unfairly 
invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  forgetting  that  they 
were  now  only  copying  the  example  of  Sparta  in 
courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that  his  application 
was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only 
refused  to  second,  but  had  actually  discounte- 
nanced, the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  against  Asia. 
We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this  plea  counted 
for  much ;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence  of  Peio- 
pidas, so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch^,  which  could 
only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But 
the  main  fact  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33-^8;  Plutarch,  Peiopidas,  c.  30;  Plutarch, 
Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  iJicoXov^ci  be  icai  'Afyycios  must  allude  to 
some  Argeian  envoy;  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  must 
probably  have  dropped  out — or  perhaps  the  word  rig,  as  Xenophon  may 
not  have  heard  the  name. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission  which  Phamabazus  conducted 
up  to  the  Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook  to  conduct)  in  408  B.C., 
envoys  from  hostile  Greek  cities  were  included  in  the  same  company 
(Xen.  Hellen.  i.  3,  13),  as  on  the  present  occasion. 

>  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

His  colleague  Ismenias,  however,  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  ring, 
And  then  to  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  immediately  before  the  King; 
thus  going  through  the  prostration. 

*  Plutarch,  Peiopidas,  c.  30. 
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the  Tbebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra ;  that 
they  had  subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther 
the  glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms  qver 
Laconia,  and  emancipating  the  conquered  half  of 
the  country ;  that  when  they  were  no  longer  in 
Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadians  and  Ar^ 
geians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts 
on  the  part  of  Pelopidas-^confirmed  as  matters  of 
fact  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras— would  con-* 
vince  the  Persian  ministers  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  exercise  ascendency  over  Greece  through  Thebes 
in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accordingly  Pelopidas 
being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what  sort  of  rescript 
he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Messdnd  was 
declared  autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta: 
Amphipolis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and 
autonomous  city :  the  Athenians  were  directed  to 
order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  now  in 
active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention 
against  them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover 
Thebes  was  declared  the  head  city  of  Greece,  and 
any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship  was  me- 
naced with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force  ^. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.  *£ic  di  rovrov  ipw-tny^pos  mh  /3a<riXc«r  6 
JJeXonllkis  ri  /9ovXoiro  iavr^  ypa<^^i/ai,  ciircF  ori  Meaa^miv  re  avT6ifOfuaf 
€Ufai  air6  Acucfdaiiiovic^v,  koi  'AOrjpaiovs  dv€\K€iv  ras  vav^'  €l  dc  ravra  * 
fi^  v€i6o^¥T9,   arpartvtw  in    avrovs'    cT   rcr    dc    if6\i$   fiij    t$t\oi 
oKoXovBuvy  M  ravnfv  irpSmaf  ifW. 

It  i«  olear  that  these  are  not  the  exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C. ; 
though  in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.)  Xeno- 
phon  seems  to  have  given  the  rescript  in  its  exact  words  (v,  1»  31). 

What  he  states  afterwards  (vii.  1,  38)  about  Elis  and  Arcadia  proves 
that  other  matters  were  included,  Accordingly  I  do  not  hesitate  to  be« 
Ueve  that  AmphipoUs  also  was  recognisM  as  autonomous.  This  we  r^ad 
in  Demosthenes^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  383.  c.  43.   Kal  yip  rvi  wpvrtm  ^ 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis 
and  Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over 
Triphyliai  which  professed  itself  Arcadian  and  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  communion),  the 
rescript  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eleians> ;  pro- 
bably at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  since  there  now 
subsisted  much  coldness  between  the  Tbebans  and 
Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  Protest  of 
rescript,  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read —  niansand 
"  By  Zeus,  Athenians,  1  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  ^^he 
look  out  for  some   other  friend  than  the  Great  ^^p*- 
King.''    This  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing 
and  interpreted  to  him,  produced  the  following  ad- 
dition to  the  rescript :  ''  If  the  Athenians  have  any- 
thing juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King 
and  inform  him."     So  vague  a  modification,  how* 
ever,  did  little  to  appease  the  murmurs  of  the 
Athenians.     On  the  return  of  their  two  envoys  to 
Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of 
having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with  him 
during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself 

*AfKf>lfro\ip  vrdXti/  tfiurdpav  dovXtfv  KaH<rni<rfv  (the  king  of  Persia),  ^y 
r6re  vvfifiaxov  avr^  Ka\  <piXrfv  eyptx^tev,  Demostbenes  is  here 
alluding  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Great  King,  and  to 
the  alten^tion  in  his  proceedings,  when  he  learnt  that  Timagoras  had 
been  put  to  death  on  returning  to  Athens ;  the  adverb  of  time  rdrt 
alludes  to  the  rescript  given  when  Timagoras  was  present. 

In  the  words  of  Xenophon — ei  ns  de  irSKis  fifi  f^eXot  axoX ov^cci^-^ 
the  headship  of  Thebes  is  declared  or  implied.  Compare  the  conven- 
tion imposed  by  Sparta  upon  Olynthus,  ^h^  the  latter  was  subdued 

(v.  3,  26). 

'  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.  T«p  be  aXXa>y  9rp€cr/3ea>v  6  fjkiy  *HXciOff 
^Apxt^QIwSi  Sri  Trpovrlfifja-€  rrjv  *HXti/  npb  t^v  *ApKd!iu>v,  €ir^w* 
tA  tov  /SacriXcW  6  d*  *Avrio}(pf,  Sri  fiXarTovro  r6  *ApKadiK6v,  oikt 

rh  b»pa  ihi^oTOf  &c. 
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to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in 
treasonable  promises,  and  of  receiving  large  bribes 
from  the  Persian  King.  On  these  charges  Tima* 
goras  was  condemned  and  executed^  The  Arca- 
dian envoy  Antiochus  was  equally  indignant  at  the 
rescript ;  refusing  even  to  receive  such  presents  of 
formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly 
declined  everything  beyond.  The  conduct  of  this 
eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Tima- 
goras^.  Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made 
report  of  his  mission  to  the  Pan -Arcadian  synod, 
called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalopolis.  He 
spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all  that 
he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court.  There  were  (he 
said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  por- 
ters, &c.,  but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against 
Greeks,  though  he  looked  out  for  them  with  care, 

■  Demostben.  Fak.  Leg.  c.  42.  p.  383. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration  (c.  57.  p.  400),  Demosthenes 
says  that  Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  mth  Timagoras  for  four  years. 
Certainly  this  mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court  cannot  have 
lasted  four  years ;  and  Xenophon  states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
two  envoys  when  they  heard  that  Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I  ima- 
gine that  Leon  and  Timagoras  may  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Persian 
court  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians 
caused  the  former  rescript  of  the  Persian  king  to  be  resworn,  putting 
Athens  as  head  into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  1,  2). 
This  was  exactly  four  years  before  (371-367  B.C.).  licon  and  Timagoras 
having  jointly  undertaken  and  perhaps  recently  returned  from  their 
first  embassy,  were  now  sent  jointly  on  a  second.  Demosthenes  has 
summed  up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were  one. 

"  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  the  amount  received,  in  money>  by  Timagoras 
from  the  Persian  King  as  having  been  40  talents,  u>s  \iyerai  (Fala.  Leg. 
p.  383),  besides  other  presents  and  conveniences.  Compare  also  Plu- 
tarch, Artaxerxes,  c.  22. 
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he  could  see  none;  and  even  the  vaunted  golden 
plane-tree  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish  shade 
for  a  grasshopper  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  b.c.366. 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with  ^rii^^^bLk 
triumph.     Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied  cities  the  rescript. 
were  invited  to  Thebes,  to  hear  the  Persian  rescript.  puWiciy 
It  was  produced  by  a  native  Persian,  their  official  cr^k*  * 
companion  from  Susa — the  first  Persian  probably  vokSat"' 
ever  seen  in  Thebes  since  the  times  immediately  t^^^^* 
preceding  the  battle  of  Platsea — who,  after  exhi- 
biting pubUcly  the  regal  seal,  read  the  document 
aloud ;   as  the  satrap  Tiribazus  had  done  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas^ 

But   though   the  Tbeban   leaders   thus   closely  The  states 
copied  the  conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  ^^he^ 
as  to  end,  they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  '^eWe*the 
acquiescence,  when  they  called  on  the  deputies  S?^*- 
present  to  take  an  oath  to  the  rescript,  to  the  Great  diandepu- 
King,  and  to  Thebes.     All  replied  that  they  had  a^nsTthe 
come  with  instructions,  authorising  them  to  hear  ti^V.^**^ 
and  report,  but  no  more ;  and  that  acceptance  or 
rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  respective  cities. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.    Lykomedes  and  the  other 
deputies  from  Arcadia,  already  jealous  of  Thebes^ 
and  doubtless  farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report 
of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and 
entered  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of 
Thebes ;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be 
held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war, 
wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at  such  language, 
the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedes  of  violating  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30. 
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cardinal  principle  of  the  confederacy ;  upon  which 
he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forthwith  retired 
and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies  ap- 
pear to  have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as 
they  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  submitted  to 
them,  the  special  purpose  of  the  synod  was  de- 
feated. 
bansT^nd  Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with 
the  rescript  the  allies  collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try 
ceivedat  the  cfficacy  of  applications  individually.  They 
thTcorii-  accordingly  despatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian 
fuse^M^e  rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  cities  successively, 
of  the  The-  calling  upou  each  for  acceptance  with  an  oath  of 
adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought) 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  united 
hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes. 
So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the  King's 
name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this  appeal 
not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them, 
but  even  to  several  aknong  their  enemies.  Their 
envoys  first  set  forth  the  proposition  at  Corinth ; 
a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them,  but  even 
serving  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard  the  line  of 
Oneium,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  Theban 
army  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Corinthians  re- 
jected the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally 
to  bind  themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards 
the  Persian  king.  The  like  refusal  was  experienced 
by  the  envoys  as  they  passed  on  to  Peloponnesus, 
if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at  least  from  so 
large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  completely 
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frustrated.  And  thu6  the  rescript ,  which  Thebes 
had  been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found  prac* 
tically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing  her 
headship  > ;  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it 
comprised  and  recognised  Messdnd,  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity,  of 
that  new-born  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make   the  Persian  rescript  B.c.d6d. 
available  towards  the  recognition  of  their  headship  Miwioii  of 
throughout  Greece,  the  Thebans  would  naturally  toTh«Say. 
visit  Thessaly  and  the  northern  districts  as  well  as  ^dde-**^*^ 
Peloponnesus.     It  appears  that  Pelopidas  and  Is-  JJ^^if"" 
menias  themselves  undertook  this  mission ;   and  Alexander 
that  in  the  execution  of  it  they  were  seized  and 
detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of  Pherae.    That 
despot  seems  to  have  come  to  meet  them,  under 
pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.     They  indulged 
hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we 
see  by  the  example  of  Corinth,  that  they  had  tried 
their  powers  of  persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as 
friends.     But  the  Corinthians,  while  refusing  the 
application,  had  nevertheless  respected  the  public 
morality  held  sacred   even   between  enemies  in 
Greece,  and  had  dismissed   the  envoys  (whether 
Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot  assert)  in- 
violate.    Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherse.    Perceiving 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  military  force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and 
carried  them  off  to  Pherae  as  prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved 

*  Xen.  Bellen.  vii.  1,  40.  Ka2  aMj  iikv  fi  ncXoiridov  jcal  r»v  Otfiain^p 
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B.C.  366.     highly  profitable  to  Alexander.     Such  was  the  per- 
bans^esl     ^^^^^  importance  of  Pelopidas,  that  his  imprison- 
patch  an      mcnt  struck  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes 
mcue  Pe.    in  Thessaly,  and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit 
Tbe^y,    to  the  despot  of  Pherae  ;  who  moreover  sent  to  ap- 
andrefaieat.  P^^^^  *^^  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit 
saved  b^"^^'  their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes. 
Epami-       Greatly  impressed  with  the  news,  the  Athenians 
thenapri-   looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  second  Jason,  likely 
man.     ^^  arrest  the  menacing  ascendency  of  their  neigh- 
bour and  rivaU.     They  immecTiately  despatched  to 
his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  1000  hoplites  under 
Autoklfis  ;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the  Euripus, 
when  Boeotia   and  Eubcea  were  both   hostile  to 
Athens,  were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter 
island.     He  reached  Pherae  just  in  time ;  for  the 
Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure 
of  Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay  8000 
hoplites  and  600  cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  Epaminondas  had  not  been 
X  re-chosen  commander  since  his  last  year's  proceed- 

ings in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite 
in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other  Boeo- 
tarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thessaly, 
they  were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country. 
But  the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athe- 

>  The  strong  expressions  of  Demosthenes  show  what  a  remarkable 
effect  was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens  (cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660. 
s.  142). 

Tl  y ;  *A\e^tfdpov  €K(ivov  t6v  G€rrdk6p,  ijw/c*  ei^c  fiitf  alxfiakaTop 
d^a-a?  UeXoTridav,  c^^p^ff  d'  &s  ovttis  ^v  Oi/^Saiocr,  v/uv  d*  oUems 
duKfiTo,  ovras  &a'T€  irap  vfuiv  arpanjyhy  alrtlif,  cjSoi^^eirc  d*  avn^  jcai 
ndvT  Tjp  *AXc£avdpof,  &C. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised  to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  sup- 
ply of  cattle  as  should  keep  the  price  of  meat  veiy  low  at  Athens  (Plu- 
tarch, Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  £.). 
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nians,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  AutoklSs, 
was  found  exceedingly  formidable,  especially  in 
cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  acting 
with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in  the  hour 
of  danger;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult  and 
perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Boeotarcbs.  Unable  to  make  head 
against  Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  homeward.  But  their  generalship 
was  so  unskilful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active, 
that  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing  saved  them 
now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as 
dismayed,  the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their 
generals,  and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to 
extricate  them  from  their  perils.  Epaminondas 
accepted  the  duty — marshalled  the  retreat  in  con- 
summate order — took  for  himself  the  command  of 
the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes'. 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  Triumph  of 
unsuccessful  Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  mii^^y 
fine  and  deposition  from  their  office,  raised  higher  ^^^ 
than  ever  the  reputation  of  Epaminondas  among  5^^'* 
his  countrymen.     But  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to^tmcnt 
was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the  influence  of  pidas. 
Thebes  in  Thessaly  ;  where  Alexander  now  reigned 
victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pelopidas  still  in 
his  dungeon.     The  cruelties  and  oppressions,  at 
all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  Pherae,  were 

*  Diodor.  xy.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  28;  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1. 
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pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel. 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with 
horror,  he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  mili- 
tary force  the  unarmed  citizens  of  Meliboea  and 
Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass.  In 
such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread ; 
yet  he  himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which 
never  forsook  him,  held  the  language  of  unsubdued 
defiance  and  provocation  against  the  tyrant.  Great 
sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians, 
and  even  by  Th6b6  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so 
illustrious  a. prisoner;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of 
incurring  the  implacable  enmity  of  Thebes,  was 
induced  to  spare  his  life,  though  retaining  him  as 
a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too,  appears  to  have 
lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans,  discouraged 
by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to  undertake 
a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose; 
which  was  placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Epaminondas.  The  renown  of  his  name 
rallied  many  adherents  in  the  country ;  and  his 
prudence,  no  less  than  bis  military  skill,  was  con- 
spicuously exhibited,  in  defeating  and  intimidating 
Alexander,  yet  without  reducing  him  to  such  despair 
as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner.  The  despot  was 
at  length  compelled  to  send  an  embassy  excusiog 
his  recent  violence,  offering  to  restore  Pelopidas, 
aud  soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance 
with  Thebes.  But  Epaminondas  would  grant  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  truce  ^,  coupled  with  the 

1  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,  a  truce  for  thirty  days;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Alexander  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  term 
so  very  short. 
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engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly ;  while  be  re« 
quired  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias,  His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he 
had  the  deUght  of  conveying  his  Uberated  friend  in 
safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this  primary  object  wa9 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
restore  Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly 
which  she  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of 
Pelopidas'.     That  event  with  its  consequences  still 

*  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas  by  Alexander,  with  its  con- 
sequences, is  contained  chiefly  in  Diodorus,  xv.  71-75;  Plutarch,  Pelo- 
pidas,  c.  27-29 ;  Gomel.  Nep.  Pelop.  c.  5 ;  Pausanias,  ix.  15, 1.  Xeno* 
phon  does  not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the  year  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of 
Pelopidas  from  his  embassy  in  Persia ;  which  embassy  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  referring  to  the  year  367  b.c.  Plutarch  places 
the  seizure  before  the  embassy ;  Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  between 
Midsummer  368  and  Midsummer  367  b.c.  ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  embassy  at  all,  in  its  regular  chronological  order;  he  only  alludes  to 
it  in  sumixung  up  the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the  career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Persian  court  to  have  occurred  in  367 
B.C.,  the  seizure  cannot  well  have  happened  before  that  time. 

The  year  368  b.c  seems  to  have  been  that  wherein  Pelopidas  made 
his  second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  from  which  he  returned  victorious, 
bringing  back  the  hostages.     See  above,  p.  362,  note. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accomplished  at  a  time  when  Epami- 
nondas  was  not  Bceotarch,^  nor  in  command  of  the  Theban  army.  Now 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  until  the  close  of  367  B.C.,  afi»r  the  accusal 
tions  arising  out  of  his  proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epaminondas  missed 
being  rechosen  as  general. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  men- 
tions his  grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  reception,  and  the  matters 
which  he  had  to  boast  of  (Hell.  vii.  1,  35).  Now  if  Pelopidas,  imme- 
diately before,  had  been  seized  and  detained  for  some  months  in  prison 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  surely  Xenophon  would  have  alluded  to  it  as 
an  item  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that  this  inference  from  the  silence 
of  Xenophon  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  But  in  this  case,  we  must  re- 
ooUect  that  he  dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaders;  and  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  where  he  is  enumerating  the  trophies  of  Pelopidas,  he 
would  hardly  haye  ftdled  to  mention  a  signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been 
one,  immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  not  in  battle,  bnt  when 
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remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexan- 
der ;  who  again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part 
of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnates,  the 
Phthiot  Achaeans,  and  other  tributary  nations  de- 
pendent on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his 
influence  and  connection  at  Athens  ^ 
B.C.  366.  While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground 

Sk^^fiS'm   ^^  Thessaly,  an  important   point  was  gained  in 
Athens  and   jheir  favour  ou  the  other  side  of  Bceotia.     OrApus, 

placed  m  i.    .    . 

the  hands     oil  the  north-castem  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining 
bans.  The   Boeotia,  was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens  by 
«^^""    a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Eretria  in 
CoSth^""  Euboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  despot  of  the 
last-mentioned  town.     It  had  been  more  than  once 
lost   and  regained  between  Athens  and  Thebes; 
being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boeotian,  and  never 
incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  but  only  recog- 
nised as  a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though,  as  it 
was  close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  also  citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Deme  Grsea*.     So  recently  before  as  the 

in  pacific  mission,  and  under  circumatances  in  which  no  man  leaa  in- 
famous than  Alexander  would  have  seized  him  (napaevovdifBtU — Plu- 
tarch, Apophth.  p.  194  D.;  Pausan.  ix.  15,1;  "legationia  jure  satis 
tectum  «e  arbitraretur " — Com.  Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances  to  such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed 
by  Polybius  (viii.  1)  and  others.  But  we  must  suppose  such  impru- 
dence to  be  partly  justified  or  explained  by  some  plausible  circumstances; 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Persian  rescript  appears  to  me  to  present 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  liis  proceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my  judgement,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.C., 
after  the  embassy  to  Persia;   not  without  feeling,  however,  that  the 
chronology  of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  absolutely  certain. 
Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-^35. 

'  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and  comments  published  by  Profes- 
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period  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  between 
Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the 
Oropian  territory.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 
Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans 
in  Oropus  were  banished  \  It  was  these  partisans 
who,  through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the  Ere- 
trians,  now  effected  their  return,  so  as  to  repossess 
themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubtless  to  banish  the 
principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens^.  So  great 
was  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians, 
that  they  not  only  marched  with  all  their  force  to 
recover  the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general 
Chares  with  that  mercenary  force  which  he  com- 
manded in  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Phlius. 
They  farther  requested  aid  from  the  Corinthians 
and  their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.  These  allies 
did  not  obey  the  summons ;  but  the  Athenian  force 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Oropus,  had 
not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond 
their  attack.  Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
their  occupation  of  it ;  though  under  protest,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  the  disputed  right 
should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration*. 

8or  Ross,  in  \vhic1i  the  Deme  Tparjg,  near  Oropus,  was  first  distinctly 
made  known  (Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7 — Halle,  1846). 

*  Isokrates,  Orat.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  22-40. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1 5  Diodor.  xv.  76. 

The  previous  capture  of  Oropus,  when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.C., 
was  accomplished  under  circumstances  very  analogous  (Thucyd.  viii. 
60). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  xv.  7^- 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p.  259.  s.  123 ;  JSschines  cont. 
Ktesiphont.  p.  397.  s.  86. 
It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  to  this  loss  of  Oropus  the  trial  of 
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B.C.  366.  This  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more  thau  one 

oomentS*'  '^^'^^^^^  consequence.      Owing  to   the  recall  of 

with  her  Chares  from  Corinth,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could 

Bian  a^u^s^  uo  looger  be  maintained  against  the  Sikyoniana  in 

into  dj?"  the  town  ;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  re- 

iTykomcdca  capturcd  it,  so  that  both  town  and  harbour  again 

and  the  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Arcadians.  ^ 

Death  of  Mofcover,  Athens  became  discontented  with  her 
y  ome  es.  pgJQpQjjj^ggjg^^  allies,  for  having  neglected  her  sum- 
mons on  the  emergency  at  Oropus,  although  Atbe^i 
nian  troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for  the 
protection  of  Peloponnesus  against  the  Thebans. 
The  growth  of  such  dispositions  at  Athens  became 
known  to  the  Mantinean  Lykomedes;  the  ablest 
and  most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who  was  not 
only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of  the  Thebans, 
but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them  at  the 
synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript ^ 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as 
well  as  from  Bparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advan- 
tage of  the  discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotia* 
tions  with  that  city ;  persuading  the  majority  of  the 
Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to  send  him  thither  as  am- 
bassador. There  was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians 
in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from  the  alliance 
subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But  they 
were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians 

Chabms  and  KaUistrfitiifl  in  Athens,  together  with  the  memorable 
harangue  of  the  latter  which  Demosthenes  heard  as  a  youth  with  such 
strong  admiration.  But  our  information  is  so  vague  and  scanty,  that 
we 'can  make  out  nothing  certainly  on  the  point.  Rehdants  (Vita; 
Iphicratis,  Ch^briae,  et  Timothei,  p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the 
scattered  testimonies,  in  an  instructive  chapter. 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  39;  vii.  4,  2. 
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from  Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta 
than  of  Athens ;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then 
given  to  Lykomedea.  The  latter  took  ship  at  Pei* 
raeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached  Arcadia ;  for 
he  happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arca- 
dian exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were  assembled, 
and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once^  In  spite 
of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not 
without  opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  un-  b.c.  366. 
successful  campaign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  Epaminon. 
for  the  rescue  of  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  as  envoy 
effective  efforts  in  Peloponnesus.     But  as  soon  as  cadia:^'he 
that  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  Epaminondas,  J^gtKai- 
her  greatest  man  and  her  only  conspicuous  orator,  ^*^*"*- 
was  despatched  into  Arcadia  to  offer,  in  conjunction 
with  an  envoy  from  Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction 
to  the  proposed  Athenian  alliance.   He  had  to  speak 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  orator 
at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen  to 
plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denouqced 
the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends 
both  of  Thebes  and  Argos.    "  Were  not  Orestes  aqd 
Alkmseon,  both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked 
Kallistratus),  natives  of  Argos  ?    Was  not  CEdipus, 
who  slew  his  father  and  married  his  mother,  a  na- 
tive of  Thebes  ?  '* — "  Yes  (said  Epaminondas,  in  his 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3. 

Xenophon  notices  the  singuliirity  pf  the  acdden^,  Tbpre  were  plenty 
of  vessels  in  Peineus ;  Lykomedes  bad  only  to  make  his  choice,  anil  to 
determine  where  he  would  disembark.  He  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  the  exiles  were  assembled,  not  knowing  that  they  were  there — 
baifAovwrara  auroBvi^trKfi. 


pointed. 
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reply),  they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten 
to  tell  you,  that  these  persons,  while  they  lived  at 
home,  were  ianocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As  sooa 
as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them ;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  re- 
ceived them,  stained  with  confessed  guilt*.'*  This 
clever  retort  told  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetori- 
cal skill  of  Epaminondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole 
was  not  successful.  The  Arcadians  concluded  alli- 
ance with  Athens ;  yet  without  formally  renouncing 
friendship  with  Thebes. 
Project  of  As  soou  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified, 
Suit to^  it  became  important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and 
rinth^ They  ^^surcd  entrance  into  Peloponnesus ;  while  at  the 
wc  dieap.  same  time  the  recent  slackness  of  the  Corinthians, 
in  regard  to  the  summons  to  Oropus,  rendered  her 
mistrustful  of  their  fidelity.  Accordingly  it  was 
resolved  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion 
of  a  citizen  named  Demotion,  to  seize  and  occupy 
Corinth;  there  being  already  some  scattered  Athe- 
nian garrisons,  on  various  points  of  the  Corinthian 
territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated  and  rendered 
useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force 
under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched. 
But  on  reaching  the  Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae, 
Chares  found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admit- 
tance.    The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the  re- 

'  ^  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epamiiiond.  c.  6 ;  Plutarch^  Reipub.  Ger.  Praec. 
p.  810  F. ;  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  D. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  the  part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  em- 
bodied in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  iz.  3). 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  this  embassy  into  Peloponnesus, 
that  Kallistratus  addressed  the  discourse  to  the  public  assembly  at  Mes- 
s^nl,  to  which  Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhetoric,  iii.  17»  3) ;  possibly 
enough,  against  Epaminondas  also. 
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Bolution  of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to 
the  Corinthians;  who  forthwith  stood  upon  their 
guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to  relieve  the  va* 
rious  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and 
called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints 
for  which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  Chares  pretended  to  have 
learnt  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both  he  and 
the  remaining  Athenians  were  dismissed,  though 
with  every  expression  of  thanks  and  politeness'. 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  b.c366. 
baffled,  and  the  Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  i!?®  ^2"*: 
safe.    Yet  their  position  was  precarious  and  un-  dtunans 
comfortable;  for  their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos,  are  anxious 
were  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens  had  peace.  They 
now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an  enemy.  spSa!^ 
Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  sufficient  mer- 
cenary force  in  their  own  pay';  but  while  thus 
providing  for  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace.    Permission 
was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thebans  to  go  and  con- 
sult their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction 
with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian  assembly  were  not  fayoorable  to 
the  sttccess  of  a  scheme,  like  that  proposed  by  Demotion^  to  which 
aecrecy  was  indispensable.  Compare  another  scheme,  divulged  in  like 
manner,  in  Thucydides,  iii.  3. 

>  It  seems  probable  that  these  were  the  mercenaries  placed  by  the 
Corinthians  under  the  command  of  Timophanes,  andwemployed  by  him 
afterwards  as  instruments  for  establishing  a  despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  alludes  briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped 
about  this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his  chronology)  and  to  the 
Corinthian  mercenaries  now  assembled,  in  connection  with  Timoleon 
and  Timophanes — of  whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a  future 
chapter. 
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views.  Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta 
and  laid  their  case  before  the  full  synod  of  allies, 
convoked  for  the  occasion.  "  We  are  on  the  point 
of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and  most  make 
peace.  We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction 
with  you,  if  you  will  consent ;  but  if  you  think 
proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not  displeased  if 
we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaurians  and 
Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  same 
language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace ^ 
^«ftw^  <rf        It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  pro- 

the  Spar-  ^ 

tans  to  ac  positious  for  peacc  could  be  entertained,  which  did 
th<finde?^  uot  coutaiu  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independ* 
of  M^^Ind;  6i^c6  of  MessdnS.  To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other 
p^htheir  ^^^^®  ^f  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But 
auicswith    they  vainlv  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Sparta 

consenting.  ^  ^  m.  s^  mt 

herself  to  submit  to  the  same  concession.  The 
Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a  territory 
inherited  from  victorious  forefathers,  and  held  under 
so  long  a  prescription.  They  repudiated  yet  more 
indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as  free  Greeks 
and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had  so  long  been 
their  slaves  ;  and  they  proclaimed  their  determina- 
tion of  continuing  the  war,  even  single-handed  and 
with  all  its  hazards,  to  regain  what  they  had  lost^; 
and  although  they  could  not  directly  prohibit  the 
Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the 
war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  se- 
parate peace  for  themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a 
reluctant  consent.     Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus 

*  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  8,  9  with  IfloknteB,  Or.  vi.  (Aidu*- 

dftmus)  8.  106. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  9. 
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even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness^ 
partly  in  deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her 
hour  of  need,  partly  in  recommending  her  to  sub- 
mit to  a  sacrifice  ruinous  to  her  honour  ^  The 
Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in  the 
name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  man- 
dates of  Thebes ;  to  shrink  neither  from  efibrt  nor 
from  peril  for  the  re-conquest  of  MessdnS,  even  if 
they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Greece ;  and  to 
convert  their  military  population  into  a  permanent 
camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to 
an  asylum  in  friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  b.c.  366. 

^  This  sentiment  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  allies  is  strongly  and 
repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration  of  Isokrates  called  Archidamus, 
composed  as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this  synod — and  good  evidence  (whether 
actually  spoken  or  not)  of  the  feelings  animating  the  prince  and  a  large 
party  at  Sparta.  Archidamus  treats  those  allies  who  recommended  the 
Spartans  to  surrendeir  Messend,  as  worse  enemies  even  than  those  who 
had  broken  off  altogether.  He  specifies  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and 
Epidaurians,  sect.  11-13 — els  tovto  d'  ^kovo-i  irKcovf^ias,  kqI  Ttxravnyv 
fjfioap  Kartyy&icfunp  dvavdplav,  &OTe  iroKKdKts  ^fias  d^tAtravrtt  vmp  fijs 
avr&v  iroXffwiyy  vircp  Mto-arfprfs  ovk  otopreu  Iklv  ^futs  KU^vv€V€tP'  aXX' 
tu  avroi  fijv  crtf>€r€pap  avT&v  d<r<f>akS>s  xapTrSvrcu,  irtip&vTai  diBao-K€ip 
rifjuas  «r  xph  ^^  ex^pois  ttjs  ^fierepas  7rapax6i>prjaXU,  kolX  irphs  Tots  SXXotr 
emtHTciXovoty,  &s,  c2  fiij  ravra,  avyx^fnitroitiev,  nxnrj<r6pxvoi  ttjp  wlp^v 
Korh  axfms  avnvs.    Compare  sect.  67,  87,  99,  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of  Isokrates,  that  the  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans  i^ainst  their  allien,  because  the  latter  adnsed  them  to 
relinquish  Messdnd — ^waa  much  greater  than  the  narrative  of  Xenophon 
(Hellen.  vii.  4»  6-11)  would  lead  lis  to  believei 

In  the  ergnment  prefixed  to  the  discourse^  it  is  asserted  (among 
Tarioiu  ether  inaccuracies),  that  the  Spartans  had  sent  to  Thebes  to 
aak  for  peace»  and  that  tlie  Thebans  had  said  in  r^ly — peace  would  be 
gtantedi  W  Meero^tnfp  dvoudirwot  Kai  a^ovofiop  ^dawru  Now  the  Spar- 
tans had  never  sent  to  Thebes  for  this  purpose  j  the  Corinthians  went 
to  Thebes,  and  tiiere  learnt  the  peremptory  oonditioti  requiring  that 
Measdnd  should  be  recognised.  Next,  the  Thebans  would  never  re- 
quire Sparta  to  redrioaiae  or  reeonstitnte  (oMMetviat)  Mess^ne ;  that  had 
been  already  dime  by  the  Thebans  theikiaelvea. 
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Bp^uros,   '^®  desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this 
PWw«,  &c   important  congress  ended  by  a  scission  between 
peace  with  them  and  their  allies.    The  Corinthians,  Phliasians, 
without  ^  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  Thebes,  and  con- 
rehiring  eluded  pcacc ;   recognising   the  independence  of 
peudcncc  of  Mess6n6,  and  affirming  the  independence  of  each 
Messdnd.     separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  without  either 
obligatory  alliance,  or  headship  on  the  part  of  any 
city.     Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  them  to  con- 
tract an  alliance,  they  declined,  saying  that  this 
would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the  other  side ; 
whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  was   peace. 
Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indi- 
cated in  the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
general  autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  spe- 
cially that  of  MessSnS ;  but  not  including  any  sanc- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  of  Theban  headship^ 
B.C.366.  This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed 

a^reu-    ^^  ^  position  of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of 
tions  be-      Grecian  states  ;  chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus — 
Grecian       Coriuth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus ;  probably  Trcezen  and 
tills  peace.    HermiouS,  since  we  do  not  find  them  again  men- 
tioned among  the  contending  parties.     But  it  left 
the  more  powerful   states,  Thebes   and  Argos — 
Sparta  and  Athens* — still  at  war ;  as  well  as  Ar- 

^  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  states  that  the  Persian  king  sent  envoys  to 
Greece,  who  caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded.  But  there  seems  no 
ground  for  believing  that  any  Persian  envoys  had  visited  Greece  since 
the  return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return  with  the  rescript  did  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  Persian  intervention.  The  peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 
general  basis  of  that  rescript :  so  far,  but  no  farther  (as  I  conceive),  the 
assertion  of  Diodorus  about  Persian  intervention  is  exact. 

^  Diodorus  (zv.  76)  is  farther  inaccurate  in  stating  the  peace  as 
universally  accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclusion  of  the  BoDOtiaa  and 
Laoedsemonian  war,  which  had  begun  with  the  batde  of  Leuktra. 
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cadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  compli- 
cated :  for  Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in 
alliance,  though  not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with 
the  Arcadians;  while  Athens  was  at  war  with 
Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as  with 
Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in  alliance  with  Thebes 
and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the  Eleians 
were  on  unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual 
war,  with  Arcadia — yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in  al- 
liance with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians  them- 
selves were  losing  their  internal  cooperation  and 
harmony  one  with  another,  which  had  only  so  re- 
cently begun.  Two  parties  were  forming  among 
them,  under  the  old  conflicting  auspices  of  Man- 
tinea  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Mega- 
lopolis and  Mess^nS  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus 
constituting  a  strong  and  united  frontier  against 
Sparta. 

As  the  Spartaus  complained  of  their  Peloponne-  Athens 
sian  allies,  for  urging  the  recognition  of  MessSnS  fi^b^em- 
as  an  independent  state — so  they  were  no  less  in-  Jjf  p^ian 
dignant  with  the  Persian  king ;  who,  though  still  ^S|^* 
calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  script  tinom 
recognition  in  the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas^  noundng 
The  Athenians  also  were  dissatisfied  with  this  re-  to  i^  ^^ 
script.    They  had  (as   has  been   already  stated)  ^^n. 
condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  envoys 
who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  having  re- 

'  Xenophon,  £nc.  Agesil.  ii.  30.  iv6iu(is — rf  ^^(^<ni  ^'^topf  hriBiiatw 
Koi  r«»y  irp6aBtv,  isal  ^i  wv,  irvfifiaxos  ihftu  <l>d<rK»y,  cvrcrarrc  Mcoro^ioyv 
aif}uvai. 
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ceived  bribes.  They  now  availed  themselves  of  the 
opening  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  re- 
script, to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their 
new  envoys,  communicating  the  fact  that  Timago- 
ras  had  betrayed  his  trust  and  had  been  punished 
for  it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King  a  fresh  rescript, 
pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian  posses- 
sion instead  of  a  free  city\  Whether  that  other 
article  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  commanded 
Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now  re- 
voked, we  cannot  say ;  but  it  seems  probable. 
B.0. 366.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this 

Timotheat  gecoud  embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament 
fleet  to  Asia  under  Timothcus  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
— reiStof'  with  express  instructions  not  to  violate  the  peace 
Ariobar-  ^.^j^  ^j^^  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
went  to  the  same  scene,  though  without  any  public 
force  ;  availing  himself  only  of  his  long-established 
military  reputation  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country  as  negotiator.    Both  Spartan  and  Athenian 

^  This  second  mission  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Persian  court  (pur- 
suant to  the  invitation  contained  in  the  rescript  given  to  Pelopidas, 
Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  37)^  appears  to  me  implied  in  Demosthenes,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  384.  s.  150;  p.  420.  s.  283;  Or.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84.  s.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed  that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to 
death  by  his  countiymen  on  returning  to  Athens — and  if  he  sent  down 
(icarcfre/i^y)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphipolis — ^this  information  can 
only  have  been  communicated^  and  the  new  rescript  only  obtained^  by  a 
second  embassy  sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Lacediemonian  Rallias  may  have  accompanied  this  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa;  we  hear  of  him  as  having  come  back  with  a 
friendly  letter  from  the  Persian  king  to  Agesilaus  (Xenophon,  Enc. 
Ages.  viii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  £.),  brought  by  a  Per- 
sian messenger.  But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  verify 
this  as  the  actual  occasion. 
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attention  was  now  turaed,  directly  and  specially, 
towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia ;  who 
(as  has  been  already  related)  bad  sent  over  to 
Greece,  two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with 
the  view  either  of  obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace 
on  terms  favourable  to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter 
against  them\  Ariobarzanes  was  then  preparing, 
and  apparently  had  since  openly  consummated^  his 
revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which  Agesilaus  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct 
breiach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist 
Ariobarzanes — yet  with  a  formal  proviso,  that  he 
should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great  King.  They 
also  conferred  both  upon  Ariobarzanes  (with  his 
three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athe- 
nian citizenship^.  That  satrap  seems  now  to  have 
had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well 
as  of  Perinthus  on  the  Prdpontis ;  while  Philiskus, 
as  his  chief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascendency, 
disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the 
Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  conquest  of 
the  revolted  Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his  TtmotheSs. 
force  against  the  island  of  Samos  ;  which  was  now 
held  by  Kyprothemis,  a  Grecian  chief  with  a  mili- 
tary force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes,  Persian  satrap 
on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigranes 
had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Persians, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  27. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert,  p.  193.  s.  10.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  666.  8.  165;  p.  687.  a.  242. 
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when  once  left  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  continental  Asiatic  Greeks,  natu- 
rally tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  After  carrying  on  his  military 
operations  in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts  and  30 
triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  be- 
came master  of  it.  His  success  was  the  more  gra- 
tifying, as  he  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain 
his  troops  during  the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of 
enemies ;  without  either  drawing  upon  the  Athe- 
nian treasury,  or  extorting  contributions  from  allies^. 
An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for 
Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of 
the  opposite  party  went  into  banishment,  with  the 
loss  of  their  properties.  Since  Samos  was  not 
among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  this  conquest  was  not  understood  to  import 
war  between  him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears 
that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  the  uncertain 
fidelity  of  various  neighbouring  satraps,  shook  for 
some  time  the  King^s  authority,  and  absorbed  his 
revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradates,  the 
satrap  of  Lydia — ahd  Maus61us,  native  prince  of 
Karia  under  Persian  supremacy — attacked  Ariobar- 
zanes, with  the  view,  real  or  pretended,  of  quelling 
his  revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyt- 

^  Demosthen.  ut  nip.;  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (Be  Pemiut.)  s.  118;  Cor- 
nel. NepoB,  Timoth.  c.  I. 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus  procmred  money  for  his  troops 
at  Samos,  are  touched  upon  in  the  Pseudo-Aristoteles,  (Economic. ii.  23; 
and  in  Polysen.  iii.  10,  9 ;  so  far  as  we  can  understand  them,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  only  oontributionsy  levied  under  a  thin  disguise,  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

Since  Ariobarzanes  gave  money  to  Agesikus,  he  may  perhaps  have 
given  some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siege. 
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tium.  Bat  they  are  said  to  have  been  induced  to 
desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Agesilaus^  As 
the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure- 
ment (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from 
Ariobarzanes),  we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two 
besiegers  were  not  very  earnest  in  the  cause.  More- 
over, we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself 
against  the  Persian  king^  Agesilaus  obtained, 
from  all  three,  pecuniary  aid  for  Sparta^ 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  b.o.  365. 
reputation  of  Timotheus,  materially. enlarged  the  J]^*^."" 
maritime  dominion  of  Athens.     It  seems  also  to  totheCher- 
have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  t^^edby' 
Minor — to  have  disposed  the  residents,  both  satraps  ''^^'^®'"- 
and  Grecian  cities,  to  revolt — and  thus  to  have 
helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded  both  Agesilaus 
and  Timotheus.     Agesilaus  was  enabled  to  carry 
home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  country- 
men ;  but  Timotheus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  ob- 
tained for  Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re- 
admission  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     Ariobar- 
zanes made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  Krith6tS  in  that 

^  Xenoph.  £nc.  Ages.  ii.  26 ;  PolysenuB,  yii.  26. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
siege  of  Atameus  by  Autophradates^  which  he  was  induced  to  relin- 
quish by  an  ingenious  proposition  of  Eubulus,  who  held  the  place 
(Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  10). 

'  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  make  out  anything  like  a 
thread  of  events  at  this  period ;  so  miserably  scanty  and  indistinct  are 
our  authorities. 

Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  et  Timothei^  chap.  ▼.  p.  118- 
130)  is  an  instructive  auxiliary  in  putting  together  the  scraps  of  infor- 
mation :  compare  also  Weissenbom,  Hellen.  p.  192-194  (Jena,  1844). 

<  Xen.  £nc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 
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peninsula;   possessions  doubly  precious,  as   they 
secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery  of  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont ;  with  a  large  circum- 
jacent territory  for  occupation*. 
SamoB  and       Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new 

the  Cher-  *   -^      , 

soncse—  tributary  confederates  aggregated  to  the  Athenian 
prietaryac-  syuod.  They  were,  in  large  proportion,  new  terri- 
forMhent.  torfes  acquircd  to  Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by 
kiOTchS*  Athenian  citizens  as  out-settlers  or  kleruchs.  Much 
''^nTthSi  r  ^^  *^®  Chersonese  had  been  possessed  by  Athenian 
M.pro-  citizens,  even  from  the  time  of  the  first  Miltiades 
^  and  afterwards  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 

nian empire  in  405  b.c.  Though  all  these  proprie- 
tors had  been  then  driven  home  and  expropriated, 
they  had  never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn 
of  fortune  and  eventual  re-entry*.  That  moment 
had  now  arrived.  The  formal  renunciation  of  all 
private  appropriations  of  land  out  of  Attica,  which 
Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation  of  her 
second  confederacy  in  378  b.c,  as  a  means  of  con- 
ciliating maritime  allies — was  forgotten,  now  that 
*  she  stood  no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  sy- 
stem of  kleruchies,  which  had  so  much  discredited 
her  former  empire,  was  again  partially  commenced. 

*  IsokratCB,  Or.  xv.  (De  Pcrmut.)  s.  116-119;  Conelius  Nepo«,  Ti- 
motheuB,  c.  1. 

Isokiates  particularly  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the  conquests  of 
Timotheus  secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent  territory  —  2>ir 
\qffiB€urc^v  Smas  6  r<$iror  mpUx^^P  olKtiot  ffpayKavBtf  rj  irdXci  ym- 
aOcu,  &c.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to  Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular 
supply  of  com  imported  from  the  Euxine,  Sestus  was  sometimes  called 
"  the  flour-board  of  the  Peiraus  " — 7  rrfkia  tov  Utipaws  (Aristot. 
Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 

'  See  Andokides  de  Pace,  s.  15. 
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Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders^  were  sent  out  to 
occupy  lands  both  at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese. 
These  men  were  Athenian  citizens,  who  still  re- 
mained citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the 
taxable  schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars  of 
this  important  measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At 
Samos  the  emigrants  must  have  been  new  men; 
for  there  had  never  been  any  kleruchs  there  before  ^ 
But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian  proprie- 
tors, who  had  been  expropriated  forty  years  before 
(or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went  back, 
and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain 
their  previous  lands ;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new 
emigrants.     And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  foot- 

'  That  the  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by 
kleruchs,  began  in  366  or  365  b.c. — is  established  by  Diodorus,  xviii. 
8-18 — when  he  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  Samians  forty-three  years 
afterwards  by  the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  ad^tionial  detachmoits  of  kleruchs  were  sent  out  in 
361  and  in  352  b.c,  as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  iEschines  cont. 
Timarch.  p.  31.  c.  12;  and  by  Philochorus,  Fr.  131,  ed.  Didot.  See  the 
note  of  Wesseling,  who  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  date  in  Diodorus. 
I  dissent  from  his  criticism,  though  he  is  supported  both  by  Boeckh 
(Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and  by  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad 
ann.  352).  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  so  loi^  an  interval  should 
bave  elapsed  between  the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  sending  of  the 
kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter  measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Greece,  should  have  he&a  first  resorted  to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C.,  when 
she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both  by  the  Social  War,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  Philip.  Strabo  mentions  2000  kleruchs  as  having  been  sent  to 
Samos.  But  whether  he  means  the  first  batch  alone,  or  altogether,  we 
cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638).  The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epiku- 
rus  was  among  these  kleruchs  :  compare  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 

Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrise  et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me 
to  take  a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult  chronology  of  this  period. 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  property  of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  re- 
view of  the  ways  and  means  of  Athens ;  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Olym. 
106,  before  362  b.c.  (De  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  19). 
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ing  at  Sestus  and  Krith6td,  soon  extended  his  ac- 
qaisitions  to  Elaeus  and  otber  places;  whereby 
Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to  claim  the  whole 
Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her  own 
ancient  possession — ^from  its  extreme  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north 
of  Kardia,  down  to  Elseus  at  its  southern  extremity  ^ 
Difficnities  This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  pro- 
wtabUAhi^  prietors,  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the 
ruction  the  Chcrsonese,  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong  sensa- 
Chersonese,  tiou  throughout  Greece,  as  a  revival  of  ambitious 
tendencies  on  the  part  of.Athens,  and  a  manifest 
departure  from  those  disinterested  professions  which 
she  had  set  forth  in  378  b.c.  Even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias  pronounced 
an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of  the 
kleruchs  to  Samos ^.  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded 
by  a  conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  na- 
tive proprietors,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved 
Athens  in  so  much  real  difficulty  as  the  resumption 
of  her  old  rights  in  the  Chersonese.  Not  only 
did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent 
towns,  Uke  Kardia^,  which  resisted  her  pretensions 
— and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she  was  to 
aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing — ^but  also  with  a 
new  enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince, 
claiming  the  Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was 
himself  on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Age- 

'  See  Demosthenes, 'De  Halonneso,  p.  86.  s.  40-42}  JSacfaiaes  De 
Fals.  Legat.  264.  s.  74. 
'  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  4. 
'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrmt.  p.  677:  s.  201 ;  p.  679.  s.  209. 
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Bilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove  him  away*,  to  make 
room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys* — the  b.c.  365- 
new  Thracian  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and  ^^^  ^ 
adopted  citizen,  of  Athens— was  father-in-law  of  the  J^J^^ 
Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  whom  he  had  enabled  ""P?]™®^®* 
to  establish  and  people  the  town  and  settlement 
called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Iphikrates 
had  been  employed  by  the  Athenians  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia 
and  ChalkidikS,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ; 
but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor 
obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other  success ; 
though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years 
of  a  mercenary  general  named  Charidemus  with  a 
body  of  troops.  How  so  unprofitable  a  result,  on 
the  part  of  an  energetic  man  like  Iphikrates,  is 
to  be  explained — we  cannot  tell.  But  it  naturally 
placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in 
disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had 
just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was 
presented  by  the  fact,  that  Athens  was  now  at 
war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys.  Hence  it  was 
now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  and 
appoint  Timotheus^  to  an  extensive  command,  in- 
cluding Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Cher- 
sonese. Perhaps  party  enmities  between  the  two 
Athenian  chiefs,  with  their  respective  friends,  may 

^  Xenophon,  £ne.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660.  g.  141. 

'  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p.  6S9,  b.  174.  'Emibrj  t6w  fup  'I^i- 
tip&nfv  &tfwrrpafrrfyov  ijrotffiraTt,  Tc/m^^of  d*  or  *Afi4>(froKuf  Ka\ 
X«pp6tnja'Otf  cfcvrc/i^arc  arparriy^if,  &c. 
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have  contributed  to  the  change.  As  Iphikrates  had 
been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few  years  before, 
so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity  of 
retaliating\  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 
the  mistrust  of  his  countrymen;  taking  part  with 
his  father-in-law  Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually 
fighting  against  Athens^.  He  had  got  into  his  pos- 
session some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  surrendered 
to  him  by  Harpalus;  which  gave  great  hopes  of 
extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These  hos- 
tages he  had  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  mer- 
cenary general  Charidemus,  though  a  vote  had  been 
passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  Athens^.  As  soon  as  the  appointment 
of  Iphikrates  was  cancelled,  Charidemus  forthwith 
surrendered    the   hostages   to   the   Amphipolitans 

»  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  p.  1187,  1188.  s.  10-16. 
Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  himself  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 
on  one  occasion,  to  prefer  against  Iphikrates  a  ypaffnjv  $€vias ;  but  he 
never  realized  this  engagement,  and  he  even  afterwards  became  so  far 
reconciled  with  Iphikrates,  as  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  latter  (ibid.  p.  1204.  s.  78). 

To  what  precise  date,  or  circumstance,  this  sworn  engagement  is  to 
be  referred,  we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  the  ypa<p^  ^iat  may 
refer  to  the  connection  of  Iphikrates  with  Kotys,  which  might  entail  in 
some  manner  the  forfeiture  of  his  right  of  citizenship :  for  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  ypa<f)^  ^tvias,  in  its  usiud  sense  (implying  the  ne- 
gation of  any  original  right  of  citizenship),  could  ever  be  preferred  as  a 
charge  against  Iphikrates ;  who  not  only  performed  all  the  active  duties 
of  a  citizen,  but  served  in  the  highest  post,  and  received  from  the  people 
distinguished  honours. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664.  s.  153.  MKfirfa'af  xm-ip  r»v 
K6rvos  irpayfioTiov  ivdvrta  Tois  vfimpois  oTparriyoU  vavfiaxfiP' 

>  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669.  s.  174-177*  Respecting  these 
hostages,  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  the  brief  and  obscure 
notice  of  Demosthenes.  Of  the  various  conjectures  proposed  to  illus- 
trate it,  none  appear  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.  Who  Harpalus  was,  I 
cannot  presume  to  say. 
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themselves,  thus  depriviDg  Athens  of  a  material 
advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Chari- 
demus  had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in  the 
service  of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the 
new  general  Timotheus  wished  to  re-engage  him, 
he  declined  the  proposition ;  conveying  away  his 
troops  in  Athenian  transports,  to  enter  into  the  pay 
of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — ^Kotys ;  and  in  con- 
junction with  Iphikrates  himself  ^  He  was  subse- 
quently coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service 
under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
polis,  when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  again  prevailed 
on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  to  the  general  b.c.  365- 
coast  of  Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  ^.  '  ,^ 
Tiinotheus  devoted  his  first  attention,  postponing  tctswith 
for  the  moment  Kotys  and   the  Chersonese.     In  the  coast  of 
this   enterprise  he    found    means   to   obtain   the  andchaiki. 
alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to  ^fatAm- 
his  predecessor  Iphikrates.     Ptolemy  of  Aldrus,  pWpoiis. 
regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated  the 
preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was 
himself  assassinated  (365  b.c)  by  Perdikkas,  bro- 
ther of  Alexander*.      Perdikkas,  during  the  first 
year   or  two  of  his   reign,   seems   to  have  been 
friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens.     He  lent  aid  to 
Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against  Olynthus 
and  other  towns  both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and 

1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669.  s.  175. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  written  by  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  to 
the  Athenian  people,  in  support  of  these  allegations.     Unfortunately 
these  letters  are  not  cited  in  substance. 
•      '  Diodorus,  xv.  77  ;  .^Jschincs  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 
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on  the  coast  of  Macedonia\  Probably  the  Olynthiaa 
'  confederacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength 
during  the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation ;  so 
that  Perdikkas  now  found  his  account  in  assisting 
Athens  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  it»  just  as  his  father 
Amyntas  had  invoked  Sparta  for  the  like  purpose. 
Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of  Perdikkas,  was 
very  successful  in  these  parts;  making  himself 
master  of  Tor6nd,  Potidsea,  Pydna,  MethdnS,  and 
various  other  places.  As  he  mastered  many  of  the 
Chalkidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means 
and  adherents  still  retained  by  that  city  became 
so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is  spoken  of 
loosely  as  having  conquered  it^.  Here,  as  at  Samos, 
he  obtained  his  successes  not  only  without  cost  to 
Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without  severities 
upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contribu- 
tions of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  as- 
sisted by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage 
of  base  metal^.  Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus 
victorious  in  and  near  the  Tbermaic  Gulf,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor  in  his 

^  Demotthenes  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21.  b.  14)  mentioiiB  tbe  aasLBtanoe  of 
the  MacedoniAiiB  to  Timotheus  against  Oljmthos.  Compare  also  his  ora- 
tion ad  Philippi  Epistolam  (p.  154.  s.  9).  This  can  hardly  allude  to 
anything  else  than  the  war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those  coasts  in 
364  B.C.    See  also  Polyam.  iii.  10,  14. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoth.  1 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xv.  (De 
Permut.)  s.  115-119;  Deinarchus  cont.  Demosth.  s.  14.  cont.  Philokl. 
s.  19. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  in 
the  large  assertion  of  Isokrates — 7Lakiud€ts  Snavras  icarviroXc^i/ovp 
(s.  119).  The  orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired  twenty^four  cities 
in  all ;  but  this  total  probably  comprises  his  conquests  in  other  times 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  The  expression  of  Nepos— *' Olynthios 
hello  subegit " — ^is  vague. 

'  Isokrates,  /.  c;  Aristotel.  (Economic,  ii.  22;  Polyen.  iii.  10,  14.    * 
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attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens  had  most  at 
heart — ^the  capture  of  Ampbipolis ;  although,  by 
the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus  at  sea,  he 
was  enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his 
band,  whose  services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully 
appreciated  at  Athens  \  Timotheus  first  despatched 
Alkimachus,  who  was  repulsed — then  landed  him- 
self and  attacked  the  city.  But  the  Amphipolitans, 
aided  by  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  in  large  num- 
bers (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian  Kotys),  made  so 
strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
with  loss ;  and  even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from 
the  wide  part  of  the  river  Strymon  above,  could  not 
be  brought  off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy*. 

Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  B.a  363. 
against  Kotys  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  ]^***^?" 
newly-acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Cher-  Kot^sand 

Chenoneie. 
'  Demosthen.  oont.  Arifltokrat.  p.  669.  s.  177* 

'  Polyseniu  (iii.  10, 8)  mentions  this  fact,  which  is  explained  by  oom- 
paring  (in  Tfaucydides,  vii.  9)  the  description  of  the  attack  made  l^ 
the  Athenian  Euetion  npon  Amphipotis  in  414  b.c. 

These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus  stand  enumerated,  as  I  conceive, 
in  that  catalogue  of  nine  defeats,  which  the  Scholiast  on  .£schines  (De 
Fals.  L^.  p.  755,  Reiske)  specifies  as  having  been  undergone  by  Athens 
at  the  territory  called  Nine  Ways  (^Eifi^a  *Odol),  the  previous  name  of  the 
spot  where  Amphipohs  was  built.  They  fonn  the  eighth  and  ninth 
items  of  the  catalogue. 

The  third  item,  is  the  capture  of  AmphipoUs  by  Brasidas.  The  fourth 
is,  the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas.    Then  come, — 

6.  ol  ivoiKovvrtt  in  *vn6va  'AA/vaibc  4^\dBri<ra¥,  The  only  way  in 
which  I  can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these  words,  is,  by  supposing 
that  they  allude  to  the  driving  in  of  all  the  out-resident  Athenians  to 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  j£gospotami.  We  know  from  Thucydides 
that  when  Amphipotis  was  taken  by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to  Eion ;  where  they  probably  remained 
until  the  dose  of  the  Pdoponuesisn  war,  and  were  then  forced  back  to 
Athens.    We  should  then  have  to  construe  ol  ivoiKwyrts  cV  'Hi<$mi 
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soDese,  now  menaced  by  the  appearance  of  a  n^w 
and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the  eastern 
waters  of  the  Mgeon — a  Theban  fleet. 
B.C.364-  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  b.c, 
Measoresof  Thc'^cs  had  Sustained  great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly. 
the  The-  Pelopidas  had  been  fraudulently  seized  and  detained 
Thessaly—   as  prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherae ;  a  Theban  army 

Pdopidasis  r  j  '  j 

sent  with 

an  army        'AA/muoa — '' the  Athenians  residing  at  Eion;"  which,  though  not  an 

against  usual  sense  of  the  preposition  en-1  with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the 

Alexander         ,>!«.  .i«-i  i  «  •, 

of  Phene.      ^^v  definite  meaning  which  can  be  made  out  here. 

6.  o2  fura  ^iftjUxov  aTpanjyovvros  dufpSaptfa-aif, 

7.  Sr€  IlpcaT6fiaxos  awrrvx^v  (^ KiixfavoKvr&v  avroifs  irapad6vTa>v  roU 
6fi6pois  Opif(i,  these  last  words  are  inserted  by  Bekker  from  a  MS.). 
These  two  last-mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether  unknown.  We 
may  perhaps  suppose  them  to  refer  to  the  period  when  Iphikrates  was 
commanding  the  forces  of  Athens  in  these  regions,  fix>m  368-365  b.c. 

8.  cWffK^clff  viri  TifJLo$€ov  ^AXKiftaxos  anrrvxtv  avrov,  irapcAovmv 
avroifs  Opif^af  int  TtfioKparovs  *A$gvriat»  &pxoyTot. 

The  word  TifioBtov  is  here  inserted  by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place 
of  Tifu><rdcvov£,  which  appeared  in  Reiske's  edition. 

9.  TifioBeos  4irurrpaT€va-<u  Tirrrfiri  en\  Kakafu^vos, 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus  specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of 
Timokrates,  which  exactly  coincides  with  the  command  of  Timotheus 
in  these  r^ons  (Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.).  But  the 
other  azchon  Kalamion,  is  unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Athens.  Winie?rski 
(Comment,  in  Demosth.  de  Coroni,  p.  39),  Bohnecke,  and  other  com- 
mentators follow  Corsini  in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Kallimedes,  who  was  archon  from  Midsummer  360-n359  B.C. ;  and  Mr. 
Clinton  even  inserts  the  htt  in  his  tables  for  that  year.  But  I  agree 
with  Rehdantz  (Vit.  Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p.  153)  that  such  an  oc- 
currence after  Midsummer  360  b.c,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the 
proceedings  in  the  Chersonese  before  and  after  that  period,  as  reported 
by  Demosthenes  in  the  Oration  against  Aristokrates.  Without  being 
able  to  explain  the  mistake  about  the  name  of  the  archon,  and  without 
determining  whether  thp  real  mistake  may  not  consist  in  having  placed 
tir\  in  place  of  vir^^-I  cannot  but  think  that  Timotheus  underwent  two 
repulses,  one  by  his  lieutenant,  and  another  by  himself,  near  Amphipolis 
— ^both  of  them  occurring  in  364  or  the  early  part  of  363  B.C.  During 
great  part  of  363  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been 
turned  to  the  Chersonese,  Byzantium,  Kotys,  &c. 

My  view  of  the  chronology  of  this  period  agrees  generally  with  that 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  42.  p.  244-257). 
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had  been  sent  to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dis- 
honourably repulsed,  and  had  only  been  enabled  to 
effect  its  retreat  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
then  serving  as  a  private,  and  called  upon  by  the 
soldiers  to  take  the  command.  Afterwards,  Epa- 
roinondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of 
a  second  army  to  extricate  his  captive  friend, 
which  he  had  accomplished,  but  not  without  re- 
linquishing Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexander  more 
powerful  than  ever.  For  a  certain  time  after 
this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively 
humbled  and  quiet.  At  length,  the  aggravated 
oppressions  of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned 
such  suffering,  and  provoked  such  missions  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Tbessalians  to  Thebes, 
that  Pelopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge 
both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Thessaly  \ 

At   the   same   time,   probably,  the   remarkable  Bpaminon- 

/•     1         A    1        •  I        in»  1  dni  exhorts 

successes  of  the  Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  the  The- 
Samos  and  the  Chersonese,  had  excited  uneasi-  eqoiVafleet 
ness  throughout  Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  ^^"^ 
of  the  Thebans.   Epaminbndas  ventured  to  propose 
to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  grapple  with 
Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete  for  the 
headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea. 
In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas 
from  the  Persian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension, 
by  commanding  Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of  war, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31 ;  Diodor.  xv.  80. 
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Kjng^ ;  a  mandate,  which  she  had  so  completely 
defied  as  to  push  her  maritime  efforts  more  ener- 
getically than  before.  Epaminondas  employed  all 
his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen, 
that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their 
actual  and  prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them 
— in  language  such  as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse^ — that  men  such  as 
the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land, 
could  soon  acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  once  been 
mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigences  of  the  Persian 
war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea®.  ''  We  must 
put  down  this  haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  coun« 
trymen) ;  we  must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the 
Kadmeia,  those  magnificent  Propylaea  which  adorn 
the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens*." 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in 
the  hostile  recollection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it 
excited  at  the  moment  extreme  ardour  on  the  part 
of  the  Theban  hearers.  They  resolved  to  build 
and  equip  one  hundred  triremes,  and  to  construct 
docks  with  ship-houses  fit  for  the  constant  main- 
tenance of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas  himself 
was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fieet, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  the  Hellespont 

1  Xcn.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  36.  «  Thucyd.  ii.  87 ;  vii.  21. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  78. 

'*  ^schines^  Pais.  Leg.  p.  276.  c.  32.  a.  111.    'Emifui^ydaff,  ovx 

Qt/fPoMP,  &9  dct  rh  rfJ9  *A6ijpaUnf  oKpowSKeas  irptmvktua  furfwryKW 
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and  the  islands  near  Ionia;  while  invitations  were 
at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Rhodes,  Chios, 
and 'Byzantium,  encouraging  them  to  prepare  for 
breaking  with  Athens  ^     Some  opposition  however 
was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the  new  un* 
dertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposi- 
tion speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his 
criticisms  upon  the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas,  has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos 
and  Plutarch  in  odious  colours.     Demagogues  like 
him,  whose  power  resided  in  the  public  assembly, 
are  commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a  natural 
interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the 
leading  men.   This  representation  is  founded  mainly 
on  the  picture  which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  my  sixth  volume  to  show*,  that  it  is 
not  a  fair  estimate  even  of  Kleon  separately,  much 
less  of  the  demagogues  genera11y,unwarlikemen  both 
in  tastes  and  aptitudes.     Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far 
from  promoting  warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he 
might  denounce  the  generals  when  they  came  back, 
advocated  the  prudence  of  continued  peace,  and 
accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country  in 
distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emu- 
late the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis 
in  Boeotia,  as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to 
make  conquests  in  the  Hellespont.     ''  By  the  help 
of  Thebes  (replied  Epaminondas)   I  have  already 
done  more  than  Agamemnon.     He,  with  the  forces 

>  Diodor.  xy.  78,  79.  '  See  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  liv.  p.  626. 

VOL.  X.  2  E 
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of  Sparta  and  all  Greece  besides,  was  ten  years  in 
taking  a  single  city ;  while  J,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have 
crushed  the  power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta*." 
While  repelling  the  charge  of  personal  motives, 
Epatninondas  contended  that  peace  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascend- 
ent station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant 
warlike  training  and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by 
some  readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Mene- 
kleidas.  But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate, 
Menekleidas  appears  to  have  been  really  right. 
For  the  general  exhortations  ascribed  to  Epami- 
nondas resemble  but  too  closely  those  feverish  sti- 
mulants, which  Alkibiades  administered  at  Athens 
to  wind  up  his  countrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse^.  If  we  should  even  grant  his  ad- 
vice to  be  wise,  in  reference  to  land- warfare,  we  must 
recollect  that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a 
new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for  which  she 
had  neither  aptitude  nor  facilities.  To  maintain 
ascendency  on  land  alone,  would  require  all  her 
force,  and   perhaps  prove   too  hard  for  her;   to 


1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  5;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25; 
Plutarch,  De  Sui  lAude,  p.  542  A. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  appear  to  me  to  conoeiTe  rightly  either 
the  attack,  or  the  reply,  in  which  the  name  of  Agamemnon  is  here 
hrought  forward.  As  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a  real  founda- 
tion for  the  attack,  and  a  real  point  in  the  reply ;  as  it  appears  in  Cox^ 
nelius  Nepos,  there  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

That  the  Spartans  regarded  themselves  as  having  inherited  the  leader- 
ship qf  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may  be  seen  by  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 

«  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
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maintain  ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would 
be  still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping  at  both, 
she  would  probably  keep  neither.  Such  consi- 
derations warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project 
of  stretching  across  the  ^gean  for  ultramarine 
dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great  man  not 
so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent 
interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens — 
especially  since  the  recent  conquests  of  Timotheus  ^ 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  b.c.363. 
large  Theban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  Epaminon- 
iXigean  m  363  b.c.     In  the  same  year,  apparently,  mandofa 
Pelopidas  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  neeUnthe 
Theban  land-force,  against  Alexander  of  Pherse.  ^^^^^ 
What  the  fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely  permitted  p^o™- 
to  know.     It   appears   that  Epaminondas  visited 
Byzantium  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off  the 
Athenian  guard-squadron  under  Laches,  prevailing 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour*.     Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to  have 

'  Plutarch  (Philopoemen,  c.  14)  mentiona  that  aome  authors  repre- 
sented Epaminondas  as  having  consented  unwillingly  to  this  maritime 
expedition.  He  explains  such  reluctance  by  reference  to  the  dispara- 
ging opinion  expressed  by  Plato  about  maritime  service.  But  this 
opinion  of  Plato  is  founded  upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  character  of 
ilpaminondas ;  and  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  authors  whom 
Plutarch  here  followed,  introduced  the  opinion  only  as  an  hypothesis 
to  explain  why  so  great  a  general  on  Umd  as  Epaminondas  had  ac- 
complished so  little  at  sea,  when  he  took  command  of  a  fleet ;  putting 
himself  in  a  function  for  which  he  had  little  capacity,  like  Philopoemen 
(Plutarch,  Reipublic.  Gerend.  Prcecept.  p.  812  E.)- 

Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas  und  Thebens  Kampf  urn  die  He- 
gemonic, Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  maintains  that  Epaminondas  was 
constnuned  against  his  own  better  judgement  to  undertake  this  mari- 
time enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide  in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii.  11,6)  proves  as  tittle  as  the  above  ex- 
tract from  Plutarch. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Phihp.)  s.  53;  Diodor.  xv.  79.    Idias  rhs  w^kus 
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been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
with  no  great  interval  of  time  between.    Both  were 
solicited  by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia 
against  the  people;  and  both  declined  to  furnish 
aid\     Timotheus  is  said  to  have  liberated  the  be- 
sieged town  of  Kyzikus  ;  by  whom  it  was  besieged, 
we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by  the 
Theban  fleet  ^.     Epaminondas   brought  back  his 
fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained 
any  splendid  victory,  or  acquired  any  tenable  pos- 
session for  Thebes;   yet  not  without  weakening 
Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her  dependencies, 
and  seconding  indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on 
by  Kotys ;  insomuch  that  the  Athenian  affairs  in 
the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  less  prosper- 
ous in  362  B.C.  than  they  had  been  in  364  b.c. 
Probably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his 
fleet  in  the  next  year  (362  b.c.)>  and  to  push  his 
maritime  enterprises  still  farther^;  but  we  shall 
find  him  imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to  another 
and  a  fatal  battle-field.     And  thus  the  first  naval 
expedition  of  Thebes  was  likewise  the  last. 
B.C.863.         Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas 
ataw?^    had  marched  into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alex- 
rf Ph"^^  ander ;  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
—hit  sue    holding  in  dependence  a  large  portion  of  Thessaly 
b^e-his  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achseans  and  the  Mag- 
heulS^   netes,  and  having  Athens  as  his  ally.    Nevertheless, 
so  revolting  had  been  his  cruelties,  and  so  numerous 

ToU  OriPaiois  iirolfftnv,  I  do  not  feel  assured  that  these  general  words 
apply  to  Chios,  Bhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which  had  before  been  men- 
tioned. ^  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xt.  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timotheus,  c.  I. 

•  Diodor.  X?,  79. 
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were  the  malcontents  who  had  sent  to  invite  aid 
from  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  over- 
powering him.  Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred 
just  as  he  was  commencing  his  march,  nor  by  the 
gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets  founded  upon 
it ;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered  less  nume- 
rous as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Pharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his 
Thessalian  allies,  he  found  Alexander  approaching 
to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  merce- 
nary force,  greatly  superior  in  number.  The  two 
chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills 
called  Kynos  Kephalae^  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopi- 
das arrived  there  first  with  his  cavalry^  beat  the  ca- 
valry of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  some  di- 
stance ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be  occupied 
by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his 
own  infantry,  coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with 
loss  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  position.  Thus 
unpromising  did  the  battle  appear,  when  Pelopidas 
returned  from  the  pursuit.  Ordering  his  victorious 
cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank, 
he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  in- 
fantry, whom  he  again  led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the 
position.  His  presence  infused  so  much  fresh  ar- 
dour, that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed, 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the 
hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him  the  whole  army  of 
the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though  not 
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yet  beaten ;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on  the 
right  wing,  exerting  himself  in  person  to  rally  and 
encourage  them.  When  Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it 
were  within  his  reach,  this  detested  enemy — ^whose 
treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced, and  whose  cruelties  filled  every  one's 
mouth — he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and 
madness,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  field  of 
Kunaxa  at  the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
Without  thinking  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even 
looking  to  see  by  whom  he  was  followed,  he  rushed 
impetuously  forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges 
to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  fight.  The  latter, 
declining  the  challenge,  retired  among  his  guards, 
into  the  midst  of  whom  t'elopidas  plunged,  with  the 
few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had 
this  rash  proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his 
army  behind  did  not  at  first  perceive  it.  But  they 
presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or  avenge  him, 
vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  severe  loss^ 
grirfoHhe  Y®^  *^^^  victory,  though  important  to  the  The- 
Thebans      baus,  and  still  more  important  to  the  Thessalians, 

and  Tlies- 

aaiians  for  was  to  both  of  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible  value 
by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  The  demonstrations  of 
grief  throughout  the  army  were  unbounded  •  and 
universal.  The  soldiers  yet  warm  from  their  vic- 
tory, the  wounded  men  with  wounds  yet  untended, 
flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near  to  it  as  a 
trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.     Many,  re- 

^  For  tbe  description  of  this  memorable  scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopi- 
das, c.  31,  32;  Diodor.  xv.  80,  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 
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fusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their 
own  hair  as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The 
Thessalian  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of 
affectionate  respect,  and  obtained  from  the  Thebans 
permission  to  take  the  chief  share  in  his  funeral,  as 
their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes,  the 
emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  En- 
deared to  his  countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that 
devoted  handful  of  exiles  who  braved  every  peril  to 
rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pelopidas 
had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the  an- 
nual office  of  BcBotarch  during  all  the  years  that 
had  since  elapsed*  (378-364  b.c).  He  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles,  and  all  their 
glories ;  he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency;  he  had  lent  himself,  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a 
friend,  to  second  the  guiding  ascendency  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  his  moderation  of  dealing  towards 
conquered  enemies*. 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  TheThe- 
death  of  Pelopidas.  The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  piJteiy  sub- 
and  Diogeiton  ^,  conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000  ISdct^^" 

Phene. 

1  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  34)  ftates  substantially  the 
same. 

'  Plutarch,  Coxnpar.  Pelopid.  and  Marcell.  c.  1. 

*  Diodorufl  (zv.  78)  places  in  one  and  the  same  year  both — 1.  The 
maritime  project  of  Epaminondas,  including  his  recommendation  of  it, 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition.  2.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  with  its  immediate  consequences. 

lie  mentions  the  former  of  the  two  first,  but  he  places  both  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  104,  the  year  in  which  Timokrates  was  arcfaon  at  Athens ; 
that  is,  from  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.  He  passes  im- 
mediately from  the  maritime  expedition  into  an  allusion  to  the  battle 
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hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  partisans  in  that  country.  With  this 
united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  hard,  com* 

of  Mantinea,  which  (he  says)  proved  ferial  to  Epaminondaa  and  hindered 
him  from  following  up  his  ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantinea  took  place  in  June  or  July  362  B.C.  The 
maritime  expedition,  immediately  preceding  that  battle,  would  there- 
fore naturally  take  place  in  the  summer  of  363  B.C.;  the  year  364  b.c. 
having  been  occupied  in  the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took 
place  during  363  B.C.,  and  that  his  death  thus  occurred  while  Epami- 
nondaa was  absent  on  ship-board.  A  probable  reason  is  thus  supplied 
why  the  second  Theban  army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas,  was 
commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and  colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by  other 
generals.  Had  Epaminondas  been  then  at  home,  this  would  hardly 
have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both  Phitarch  and  Diodorus  mention 
to  have  immediately  preceded  the  out-march  of  Pelopidas,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  as  yet  certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  astronomical  friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of  June,  364  B.C., 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvisius  places  it 
on  the  13th  of  July  in  the  same  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day  (see  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  257).  We 
may  remark,  that  the  day  named  by  Dodwell  (as  he  himself  admits) 
would  not  fall  within  the  Olympic  year  364-363  b.c,  but  during  the 
month  preceding  the  commencement  of  that  year.  Moreover  Dodwell 
speaks  as  if  there  were  no  other  months  in  the  year,  except  June,  July, 
and  August,  fit  for  military  expeditions ;  an  hypothesis  not  reasonable 
to  admit, 

Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  both  accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well, as  marking  the  time  when  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas  commenced 
— June  364  b.c.  But  against  this,  Mr.  Clinton  takes  no  notice  of  it 
in  his  Tables ;  which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
exactness  of  Dodwell's  statement  or  the  chronological  identity.  If  it 
should  turn  out,  on  farther  astronomical  calculations,  that  there  oo- 
curred  no  echpse  of  the  sun  in  the  year  363  B.C.,  visible  at  Thebes— I 
should  then  ^  upon  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  (13  July 
364  B.C.)  as  identifying  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Pelopidas ;  whidi 
would,  on  that  supposition,  precede  by  eight  or  nine  months  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transmarine  cruise  of  Epaminondas.  The  edipse 
mentioned  by  Calvisius  is  preferable  to  that  mentioned  by  Dodwell, 
because  it  falls  within  the  Olympic  year  indicated  by  Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  farther  astronomical  information  is  here 
required. 
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pletely  worsted  him,  and  reduced  him  to  submit  to 
their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all 
his  dependencies  in  Thessaly  ;  to  confine  himself  to 
Pherae,  with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae  ; 
and  to  swear  adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All 
Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot  Achaeans  and 
the  Magnates,  became  annexed  to  the  headship  of 
the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired  greater  ascendency, 
in  Northern  Greece  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 
before  \  The  power  of  Alexander  was  effectually 
put  down  on  land ;  but  he  still  continued  both  power- 
ful and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

>  Plutaich,  Pelopid.  c.  35. 
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FROM  THB  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 
MANTINEA. 

B.C.  364-  It  was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was 
^^^ .  absent  with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  en- 
of  the  gaged  in  that  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he 
otcLme-  never  returned — that  the  Thebans  destroyed  Orcho- 
Th^b^"^  menus.  That  city,  the  second  in  the  Boeotian 
STcShS*"  federation,  had  always  been  disaffected  towards 
thTThfr.^  Thebes ;  and  the  absence  of  the  two  great  leaders, 
as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in  Thessaly, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Orchomenian 
Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  and  richest  among 
the  citizens,  300  in  number)  as  a  favourable  moment 
for  attack.  Some  Theban  exiles  took  part  in  this 
scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  existing  go- 
vernment ;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a  military  re- 
view near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.  A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour. 
But  before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented 
and  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  Boeotarchs ;  upon  which 
the  Orchomenian  horsemen  were  seized,  brought 
before  the  Theban  assembly,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed.  But  besides  this,  the  resolution  was 
taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the  male  adults, 
and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery  ^ 
This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though  proba- 
bly a  certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  form- 

»  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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ing  the  kernel  of  that  population  which  waB  after- 
wards restored.  The  full  measure  of  ancient  Theban 
hatred  was  thus  satiated ;  a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin 
even  to  those  mythical  times  whenThebes  was  said  to 
have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus.  But  the  erasure 
of  this  venerable  city  from  the  list  of  autonomous 
units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution  and 
sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited 
strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well 
as  repugnance  against  Theban  cruelty  ^ ;  a  sentiment 
probably  aggravated  by  the  fact,  which  we  must 
presume  to  have  been  concurrent — that  the  Thebans 
appropriated  the  territory  among  their  own  citizens. 
It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Koro- 
neia  shared  the  same  fate  ;  at  least  the  two  are 
afterwards  spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as 
to  make  us  suppose  so'.  Thebes  thus  absorbed 
into  herself  these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the 
north  of  her  own  city,  as  well  as  Plataea  and  Thes- 
pise  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Rq>ug. 
Sparta  and  the  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  hu-  Ste?  **" 
miliation,  before  .the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  ^bi^ 
had  actively  embraced  the  Spartan  cause.    Shortly  3?ff^** 
after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious  offipami- 
under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  destroy 
the  city,  but  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient  re- 
commendations of  Epaminondas^.     All  their  half- 

1  See  the  sentiinent  expressed  by  Demosthenes  cont.  Leptinem, 
p.  489.  8. 121 — an  oration  delivered  in  365  B.C.;  eight  years  alter  the 
destniction  of  Orchomenus. 

*  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.  s.  21 ;  Philippic  II.  p.  69.  ?.  15 ;  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  375.  8.  122;  p.  387.  s.  162;  p.  445.  s.  373. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  57. 
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suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  consum- 
mated, but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who 
was  deeply  chagrined  on  his  return  \  He  well  knew 
the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes  would  draw  upon 
herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner  even 
more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespise ;  since  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with 
their  families  out  of  Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian 
male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  into  slavery. 
B.C.  362.         On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the 
Epai^non.  ^^^  ^^  ^63  B.C.,  Epamiuondas  was  re-elected  one 
ws  ^Se-  ^^  *^®  Bceotarchs.     He  had  probably  intended  to 
renewed      rcncw  his  cruise  during  the  coming  year.     But  his 
tiontin       chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  affair,  and  his  grief 
for  the  death  of  Pelopidas — ^an  intimate  friend,  as 
well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he  could  trust — 
might  deter  him  from  a  second  absence ;  while  the 

>  Pansan.  iz.  15,  2. 

Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year  all  the  three  facts : — 1.  The  mari- 
time expedition  of  Epaminondas.  2.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly,  his  death,  and  the  following  Thehan  victories  over  Alexander 
of  Pheree.  3.  The  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights  and  the  de- 
struction of  Orchomenus. 

The  year  in  which  he  places  them  is,  the  archonship  of  Timokrates — 
from  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus  occurred  during  the  absence  of 
Epaminondas,  and  that  he  was  greatly  distressed  at  it  on  his  return — 
is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias ;  who  however  is  (in  my  judgement)  so 
far  mistaken,  that  he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminondas  to  that  pre- 
vious occasion  when  he  had  gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
from  the  dungeon  of  Alexander,  366  B.C. 

This  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the  date  assigned  by  Diodorus;  nor 
do  the  chronological  conceptions  of  Pausanias  seem  to  me  exact. 
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affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were  now  becoming  so 
complicated,  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  renewed 
Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  b.c.  with  Co-  state  of  Pe- 

'  ,  loponnesui 

rinth,  Phlius,  &c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  — Eidans 
that  peninsula;  though  her  harmost  and  garrison  li^sinaiii. 
still  continued  at  Tegea,  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  SJSrtT*'* 
and  MessSnd  also.  The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her 
as  well  as  disunited  among  themselves,  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her  enemy 
Athens.  The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  be- 
tween the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting 
the  possession  of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.  The 
Eleians  about  this  time  (365  b.c)  came  into  alli- 
ance again  with  Sparta  ^  relinquishing  their  alliance 
with  Thebes ;  while  the  Achseans,  having  come  into 
vigorous  cooperation  with  Sparta*  ever  since  367  b.c 
(by  reaction  against  the  Thebans,  who,  reversing 
the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epaminondas, 
violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied 
themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  b.c^ 
And  thus  Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification 
of  366  B.C.  of  the  aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus^ 
&c.,  had  now  acquired  in  exchange  Elis  and  Achaia 
— confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  TheEidani 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  immediately  north  of  the  ^^edng^ 
river  Neda — and  the  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  ^^spiJi"" 
course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  Olym-  J^^^ 
pia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — ^both  of  them  Mosand. 
between  Messenia  and  EUs — had  been  in  former 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  4,  19.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1^  43. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  17. 
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times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the  Eleians,  but 
always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in  the 
days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  had  found  it 
politic  to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had 
compelled  the  Bleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three 
years,  to  renounce  formally  all  dominion  over 
them^  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians  re- 
claimed their  lost  dominion^;  while  the  subjects 
on  their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians, 
and  were  even  admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred 
race,  into  the  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy^.  The 
Persian  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  (367-^66 
B.C.)  seems  to  have  reversed  this  arrangement,  re- 
cognising the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians^.  But 
as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it  re- 
mained for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial 
rights  by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta 
in  the  same  interest  as  themselves ;  not  only  equally 
hostile  to  the  Arcadians,  but  also  complaining  that 
she  had  been  robbed  of  Messdnd,  as  they  complained 
of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta  had  just  gained  a 
slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the  recap- 
ture of  Sellasia ;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  Syra- 
cusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily 
to  return*. 
B.c^366-  Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and 
the  Pisatid,  which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with 
Sparta  and  in  conflict  with  Arcadia— there  was  also 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  30,  31.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  2. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  26.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  38. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12. 
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a  territory  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  war  be- 
ground  forming  the  western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Eieians  and 
Erymanthus,  between  Elis  and  the  north-western  ^l^ter ' 
portion  of  Arcadia),  which  included  Lasion  and  the  Qi^^^it. 
highland  townships  called  Akroreii,  and  which  was 
disputed  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  At  this  mo- 
ment, it  was  included  as  a  portion  of  the  Pan^ 
Arcadian  aggregate^;  but  the  Eieians,  claiming  it 
as  their  own  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with 
a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  La- 
sion as  well  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii. 
The  Arcadians  were  not  slow  in  avenging  the  af- 
front. A  body  of  their  Pan- Arcadian  militia  called 
the  Epariti,  collected  from  the  various  cities  and 
districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian 
hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and 
arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district.  The 
victors  recovered  both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii, 
except  Thraustus ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  it,  planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a 
regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the  hill  called  Kronion, 
Having  made  good  this  position,  they  marched  on 
even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which  was  unfortified 
(though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until 
they  reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found  mustered 
the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who 
repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in 
great  consternation ;  while  a  democratical  opposi- 
tion now  manifested  itself  against  the  ruling  oli- 

^  It  had  been  taken  from  Elis  by  Agis,  at  the  peace  of  399  B.C.  after 
hia  yictoriouB  war  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 31). 
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garchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of  admitting 
the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement, 
recovered  the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents, 
to  the  number  of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus 
expelled,  the  latter  seized  and  established  them- 
Mves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory,  about  nine 
miles  from  Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  borderi)» 
where  they  were  reinforced  not  only  by  a  body  of 
Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans  who 
came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this  forti- 
fied post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in 
Attica,  they  carried  on  harassing  war  against  the 
Eleians  in  the  city,  and  reduced  them  after  some 
time  to  great  straits.  There  were  even  hopes  of 
compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  inva- 
sion of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the 
enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a 
reinforcement  from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came 
in  large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety ;  so  that 
the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste 
the  territory  around^. 
B.C.  365.  Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed 

^i!So!f<rf^"   their  invasion  nbt  long  afterwards  ;  their  garrison 
Elis  by  the   gtill  occupyiug  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing 


Distren  of  at  Pylus.    They  now  marched  all  across  the  coun- 

Archi^^  try,  even  approaching  Kylldnd,  the  harbour  of  Elis 

s^art^L      ^^  the  western  sea.     Between  the  harbour  and  the 

J^^^      city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  but  were 

defeated  with  such  loss,  that  their  general  Andro- 

machus  (who  had  prompted  the  attack)  fell  upon 

his  sword  in  despair.     The  distress  of  the  Eleians 

>  Pausanias,  vi.  22, 3.       '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 13-18 ;  Diodor.  zv.  77* 
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became  greater  than  ever.  In  hopes  of  drawing 
off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent  ah  envoy  to 
Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King 
Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion  of 
Arcadia,  occupied  a  hili-town  or  post  called  Krom- 
nus  (seemingly  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and 
cutting  off  the  communication  between  that  city  and 
MessSnd),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  with 
about  200  Spartans  and  Perioeki.  The  effect  which 
the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The  Ar- 
cadian army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being 
withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Py- 
lus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made  an  abortive 
attempt  upon  Thalamae,  on  their  return  from  which 
they  were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians, 
with  severe  loss  in  killed,  and  200  of  their  number 
ultimately  made  prisoners.  Among  these  latter,  all 
the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put  to  death  ;  all  the 
remainder  sold  for  slaves \ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  Archidamus 
returned  from  Elis,  was  joined  by  allies — ^Thebans^,  a  spartan 
Argeians,  and  Messenians — and  marched  at  once  to  ^^mnos?^ 
Kromnus.  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  J^J^^^ 
carrison  by  a  double  palisade  carried  all  round,  advantages 

^  J  *r  J   over  him — 

which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  to  occupy.     In  armistice. 
vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to  draw  them  off,  by 
carrying  his  devastations  into  the  Skiritis  and  other 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  26. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 

The  Thebans  who  are  here  mentioned  must  have  been  soldiers  in 
garriaon  at  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or  Men&aL  No  fresh  Theban  troops 
had  oome  into  Peloponneaua. 

VOL.  X.  2  F 
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portions  of  Arcadia ;   for  the  Skiritas,  in  former 
days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian  armies  \ 
had   now  become  independent  Arcadians.     The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption. 
Archidamus  next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill- 
top which  commanded  the  Arcadian  position.     But 
in  marching  along  the  road  up,  he  encountered  the 
enemy  in  great  force,  and  was  repulsed  with  some 
loss  ;  himself  being  thrust  through  the  thigh  with 
a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and  Chilon 
slain  ^.     The  Lacedaemonian  troops  retreated  for 
some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where 
they  were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly 
discouraged  both  by  the  repulse  and  by  the  com* 
munication  of  the  names  of  the  slain,  who  were 
among  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  Sparta. 
The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  w^re  advancing  to 
the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient  Spartan, 
stepping  forth  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud 
voice  **  What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen?     Is  it  not 
better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate?''     Both 
armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully*    The  trace 
was  concluded  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their 
dead  and  retired :  the  Arcadiuis  also  retreated  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  gained  their  advantage,  and 
there  erected  their  trophy*. 

>  ThucycU  V.  68$  Xen.  Rep.  L«ced.  xii.  3$  xiii.  6. 

s  The  seizure  of  Kromnus  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  wound 
received  by  Archidamus^  are  alluded  to  by  J«sti»,  i4b  ^ 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  20-25.    *Qs    dc,    Trkrf&taif   cbTw^   dfafiofffras 

uttuoiM^pooc  bm^v&^t i    Joyw^et  d^  i^fn^^pM  diw#wN^  ^^nW- 
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Under  the  graphic  deBcription  here  given  by  TheAwt- 
Xenophon,  seems  to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  adeKrom-' 
Lacedaemonians  more  serious  than  he  likes  to  enun-  ^,^^h6 
ciate.  The  Arcadians  completely  gained  their  point,  ^^^ 
by  continuing  the  blockade  without  interruption. 
One  more  attempt  was  made  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  the  relief  of  their  countrymen.  Suddenly 
assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they  succeeded  in 
mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argei« 
ans^  They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called 
to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had 
come  unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those 
near  at  hand  could  profit  by  it  to  escape.  The 
Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in  large  force,  drove 
off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the  besieged,  who 
were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Periceki  together,  were  distributed  among  the  cap- 
tors— ^Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messe- 
nians — one  share  to  each'.  Sixty  years  before,  the 
capture  of  220  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sphakteria,  by  EJeon  and  Demosthenes,  had  excited 
the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout  all 
Greece ;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartial  Thucy- 
dides^.  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears, 
even  in  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly 
had  Spartan  glory  declined  1 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack, 
the  Arcadians  resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis, 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  tii  4,  27.    The  oonjectuTe  of  Palmerioft— ixw  kotA 
Tovs  *Afyy€Uivs — seems  here  just  and  necessary. 
»  Xen.  Xellen.  vii.  4,  27. 
»  Thucyd.  iv.  40, 

2  p2 
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B.C.  364.     in  conjunction  v^ith  a  new  project  of  considerable 
Tii«  Area,    moment    It  was  now  the  spring  immediately  pre- 
bntetbe     ceding  the  celebration  of  the  great   quadrennial 
fetd^^      Olympic  festival,  which  came  about  midsummer. 
thT^sTtjtns  The  presidency  over  this  sacred  ceremony  had  long 
diM  the      ^®®"  *^®  cherished  privilege  of  the  Eleians,  who 
EidaiiB.       had  acquired  it  when  they  conquered  the  Pisatans 
— the  inhabitants  of  the  region  immediately  around 
Olympia,  and  the  first  curators  of  the  festival  in 
its  most  primitive  state.    These  Pisatans,  always 
reluctant  subjects  of  Eiis,  had  never  lost  the  con- 
viction that  the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged 
to  them  of  right ;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  re* 
store  to  them  their  right,  thirty-five  years  before, 
when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed  terms  of  peace 
upon  the  Eleians'.     Their  request  had  been  then 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor 
and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony. 
But  on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians 
more  compliant  than  the  Spartans  had  been.     The 
Arcadian  garrison,  which  had  occupied  the  sacred 
plain  of  Olympia  for  more  than   a  year,  being 
strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was  made  for  cele- 
brating the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arcadian 
protection ',     The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with 
surprise,  on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from 
-    official  heralds,  announcing  to  them  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and  the 
precise   day  when   the   ceremonies  would  begin: 
for  doubtless  the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force 

>  Xen.Hellen.iii.  2,  31. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  2,  29.    Compare  Pauaaaias,  yi,  22,  2. 
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from  Olympia,  still  asserted  their  rights  and  sent 
round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  conse-  b.c364. 
crated  as  it  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  com-  ,^^J^r 
munion,  would  on  the  present  occasion  be  disho-  fe»*i^  ^y 

'  *^  anns— con. 

noured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  by  bloodshed :  for  flict  on  the 
the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot,  besides  their  oiympu— 
own  military  strength,  a  considerable  body  of  allies;  thJll^ng. 
2000  hoplites  from  Argos,  and  400  horsemen  from 
Athens.  So  imposing  a  force  being  considered  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  unwarlike  Eleians  from  any  idea 
of  asserting  their  rights  by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and 
Pisatans  began  the  festival  with  its  ordinary  routine 
of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having  gone  through  the 
chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or 
quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match  and 
the  wrestling  match  came  first  in  order.  The  run- 
ning match  had  already  been  completed,  and  those 
who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go  on  con- 
tending for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had 
begun  to  wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium 
and  the  great  altar* — when  suddenly  the  Eleians 
were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground  in  arms,  ac- 
companied by  their  allies  the  Achaeans,  and  march- 
ing up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kla- 
deus — which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of 

>  Xen.  Helleii.  vii.  4,  29.  Ka\  r^v  fUv  Imrobpofuop  Ifbif  lir€ir(urfK€<rap, 
Koi  T^  dpofiuca  rov  wtprdBKov'  ol  d*  €h  iraKrjv  a(f>iK6fievoi  oifKiri  iv  rf 
bp6fiij^,  dXXh  it/rrafft  ro€  dp6f»av  Koi  rov  fi^futv  indXmov.  02  yhp 
'UXciOi  iraprja'ap  iphj,  &c. 

DiodoruB  erroneously  represents  (xv.  78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the 
Elebins  had  been  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival^  and  as  if  the 
Pisatans  and  Arcadians  had  marched  up  and  attacked  them  while  doing 
so.    The  Eleians  were  really  the  assailants. 
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Zeus,  falling  afterwards  into  the  Alpheiuff.  Upon 
this  the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on 
their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to  resist  the  farther 
approach  of  the  Eleians^  The  latter,  with  a  bold- 
ness for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded  the 
rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
300,  and  vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians, 
next  the  Argeians ;  both  of  whom  were  defeated 
and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians  forced 
their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to 
reach  the  great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  ad- 
vance the  resistance  became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was 
by  numerous  buildings — the  Senate-house,  the  tem* 
pie  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which  both  de« 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.  Ol  yiip  *HXct(M  irap^cray  cr^  rms  ^Xoiff  mU  t6 
T€fifyos,  Ol  dc  *ApKad€s  iroppw€p$o  fUv  ovk  air^in^otv,  iwl  dc  rov 
KXadaov  irordfiov  iraprrafayro,  hg  iropck  rrjv  ^AXrtv  KaTapp€Civ  €ls  t^p 
^AX^ciov  tfifiaXXti,  Ka\  fjujv  ol  'HXctot  rdw\  Bdrtpa  roO  irordftov 
vaptrd^avTo,  a^fxiyiaaufityoi  dt  tvBvs  €X«»povv, 

The  Tiptvos  must  here  be  distinguished  from  the  Altis ;  as  meaning 
the  entire  breadth  of  consecrated  ground  at  Olympia,  of  which  the 
Altis  formed  a  smaller  interior  portion  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The 
Eleians  entered  into  the  rcficyor  before  they  crossed  the  river  Kladeus, 
which  flowed  through  the  r€pjevos,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis.  The 
tomb  of  (Enomaus,  which  was  doubtless  induded  in  the  rtfuposy  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rladeus  (Pausan.  vi.  21,  3);  while  the  Altia 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  6, 107)  has  given  a  copious 
and  instructive  exposition  of  the  ground  of  Olympia,  as  well  as  of  the 
notices  left  by  Pausanias  respecting  it.  Unfortunately,  little  can  be 
made  out  certainly,  except  the  position  of  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  in 
the  Altis.  Neither  the  positions  assigned  to  the  various  buildings,  the 
Stadion,  or  the  Hippo^me,  by  Colonel  Leake— nor  those  proposed 
by  Kiepert  in  the  plan  comprised  in  his  maps — ^nor  by  Ernst  Curtius, 
in  the  Plan  annexed  to  his  recent  Dissertation  called  Oljfnqna  (Berlin^ 
1852)-*rest  upon  very  sufficient  evidence.  Perhaps  future  excavations 
may  hereafter  reveal  much  that  is  now  unknown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake  however  iu  supposing  that  Pisa 
was  at  any  time  a  city,  and  afterwards  deserted. 
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ranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions 
of  defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs, 
Stratolas  was  here  slain,  while  his  troops,  driven 
out  of  the  sacred  ground,  were  compelled  to  reoross 
the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  then  resumed  and 
prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians 
were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following 
day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofs  of  all  the 
buildings  more  completely  than  before,  but  passed 
the  night  in  erecting  a  palisade  of  defence ;  tearing 
down  for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths  which 
had  been  carefully  put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd 
of  visitors  ^  Such  precautions  rendered  the  place 
unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
return  home  on  the  next  day ;  not  without  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for 
the  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed. 
They  revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the 
104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by 
registering  it  as  such  in  their  catalogue,  when  they 
regained  power  ;  preserving  however  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  proclaimed  victors,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  lists  like  the  re8t^ 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  FeeUngs  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  tato«^ 
which  the  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate  ^^y™pia. 
the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  was  for  the  first  time 
turned  into  a  fortress  against  its  habitual  presidents 
the  Eleians.     It  was  a  combat  wherein,  though 
both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders  of 

^  XentHeUen*viii4,d2.  &<rT€  ovd*  w^iravo-avro  r^i  wkt6£  €KK6wTovr€s 
ra  buaretroyrifUw  v^iw/Aora.  ^0* 
'  Diodor.  xv.  78 ;  Pausanias,  vi.  8,  2. 
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Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the 
Peloponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had 
been  brought  on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  its  result  seemed  to  confirm  them, 
under  colour  of  Pisatan  presidency,  in  the  perma- 
nent mastery  of  Olympia.  But  in  spite  of  such 
apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which  carried  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present 
were  not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the 
proceedings  and  by  the  demolition  of  their  tents, 
but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sa- 
cred ground — *•  imminentium  templorum  religio*." 
Most  of  them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be 
the  rightful  presidents,  having  never  either  seen  or 
heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity.  And  they 
could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for  the 
unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presi- 
dents; which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon 
(himself  perhaps  a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to 
a  special  inspiration  of  the  gods^. 
The  Area-        If  thev  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Area- 

dians  take  * 

the  trea-      dians  and  Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would 

Olympia  to   disapprove  yet  more  of  that  spoUation  of  the  rich 

mmtia.**'     temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  rewarded 

themselves.     The  Arcadians,  always  on  the  look- 

>  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  40.  He  is  describing  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  by  the  Othonian  soldiers : — 

"  Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Vologesen  aut  Paoorum  avito  Arsaci- 
darum  solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem  suum,  inermem  et  aenem, 
trucidare  pergerent — disjecta  plebe,  proculcato  Senatu,  truces  armis, 
rapidis  equis,  forum  irrumpunt :  nee  illos  Capitolii  aspectus,  et  immi- 
nentium templorum  religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Prindpes,  terruerey 
quominus  fSeuserent  scelus,  cujus  ultor  est  qnisquis  sucoesait." 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 
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out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
found  themselves  supplied  with  both,  in  abundant 
measure,  from  this  war ;  the  one  from  the  farms, 
the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian 
neighbourhood  generally,  more  plentiful  than  in 
any  part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  other  from  the 
ample  accumulation,  both  of  money  and  of  precious 
offerings,  distributed  over  the  numerous  temples  at 
Olympia.  The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as  admini- 
strators,  would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these 
sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders, 
whom  they  doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the 
service  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Accordingly  the 
Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint  Arcadia,  were  better  paid 
than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that  the  ser- 
vice attracted  numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer 
class  ^. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Co-  violent  dis- 
rinthians  and  Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  ^^i^, 
in  part  by  borrowed  money  from  the  treasuries  of  JJ^£^^ 
Delphi  and  Olympiad.     How  far  the  project  had  ^^^\ 
ever  been  executed,  we  have  no  information.     But  muiiion,m 
at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such  way  as  quenceof 
to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large  sums  now  appro-  ^,^2^ 
priated  by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians ;  which  ap-  ^^JJ^ 
propriation  accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as  ^^^^^ 
flagrant  rapacity  and  sacrilege.   This  sentiment  was  n^t  it 
felt  with  peculiar  force  among  many  even  of  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  26 ;  Polybius,  iv.  73. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34. 
»  Thucyd.  i.  121. 

Perikles  in  his  speech  at  Athens  alludes  to  this  understood  purpose 
of  the  Spartans  and  their  confederacy  (Thucyd.  i.  143). 
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Arcadians  themselves,  the  guilty  parties.  More- 
over some  of  the  leaders  employed  had  made  im- 
portant private  acquisitions  for  themselves,  ao  as  to 
provoke  both  resentment  and  jealousy  among  their 
rivals.  The  Pan-Arcadian  communion,  recently 
brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause 
of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had 
before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in 
hostility  to  each  other;  especially  Mantinea  and 
Tegea.  These  two  cities  now  resumed  their  ancient 
rivalry*.  The  Mantineans,  jealous  both  of  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour  underhand  against 
Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance — with  a 
view  to  renewed  connection  with  Sparta;  though 
only  five  years  before,  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the 
re-establishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been 
broken  up  into  villages  by  Spartan  force.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was 
to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  supplied  them  with  a 
convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In 
the  Mantinean  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed, 
renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic  trea- 
sures ;  while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum 
was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all 
members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city. 
This  sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command ; 
who  however  not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even 
summoned  the  authors  of  the  proceeding  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly — the 
Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  the  charge  of 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  rii.  4,  33,  34;  Diodor,  zv.  82  j  PauMiuAi,  viii.  8,  6. 
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breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia^   The  Manti-  ^a^^^ 
nean  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  ap«  Farther  dis- 
pear,  and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  ^SSTa-^ 
TenThousand — a  detachment  of  theEpariti  was  sent  ^"^^0°^'^^ 
to  Mantinea  to  secure  their  persons.    But  the  gates  Thebans— 
were  found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance,  d^d^^th 
So  much  sympathy  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  to-  ^^' 
wards  the  Mantineans,  that  many  other  towns  copied 
their  protest.    Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  repeated  appeals 
made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offended  gods, 
were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  also,  publicly 
renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  participa- 
tion in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important 
advantage  gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous 
misappropriation.  The  party  which  had  gained  it 
immediately  sought  to  push  it  farther.  Beginning 
as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  the  Mantineans  speedily  pronounced  them- 
selves more  clearly  as  the  champions  of  oligarchy  ; 
friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to  Thebes.  Supplies 
from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the  means 
presently  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public  mi- 
litia. Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as 
were  too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  re- 
linquished the  service  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted 
understanding  with  each  other,  enrolled  themselves 
in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  na- 
tional force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 33.  <f)aa'Kov,  €s  avrovs  \vfiaii^<r6<u  t6  'AfiKaducov, 
dviKakovvTO  th  rovr  fivpiovs  row  irpooraraf  avT&v^  fkc* 
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and  into  their  own^  The  leaders  of  that  opposite 
party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligarchical  movement 
would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would 
also  throw  Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Accordingly  they  sent  intimation  to  the  Thebans  of 
the  impending  change  of  policy,  inviting  them  to 
prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia. 
-  Informed  of  this  proceeding^,  the  opposite  leaders 
brought  it  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly;  in 
which  they  obtained  a  resolution,  that  envoys  should 
be  despatched  to  Thebes,  desiring  that  no  Theban 
army  mighb  enter  into  Arcadia  until  formally  sum- 
moned— and  cancelling  the  preceding  invitation  as 
unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and 
to  restore  to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all 
their  previous  rights.  The  Eleians  gladly  consented, 
and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded^. 
B.C.  S62.  The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about 

genwldir  ^^^  y®^  ^^^  °^°^  ^^  ^^^  months,  from  Midsummer 
odeSi^  364b. c.  (the  time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia)  to  about 
atTegca  April  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally  popular 
^^^^^  throughout  Arcadia,  seemingly  even  among  the 
memb^  at  cities  which  adhered  to  Thebes,  though  it  had  been 
by^  The-  Concluded  without  consulting  the  Thebans.  Even 
ban  bar-      at  Tcffea,  the  centre  of  Theban  influence,  satisfac- 

^  Xeu.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  34. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  34.  Ol  dc  r^  Kparia-ra  rj  1l€\oiropprltr^ 
pov\tv6ii€Poi  thr€ura»  t6  imtvhp  t&p  *ApKaik»p,  vin'^f^apros  vpia^ts 
(iTTtip  rois  &tjpa[oif,  &c. 

The  pbraae  here  used  by  Xenophon,  to  describe  the  oligarchical  party, 
marks  his  philo^Laconian  sentiment.  Compare  vii.  5, 1.  ol  taj^fiepoi 
Tfjs  UtkoTTovpfiawf,  &c. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c. 
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tion  was  felt  at  the  abandonment  of  the  mischievous 
aggression  and  spoliation  of  Oiympia,  wherein  the 
Thebans  had  had  no  concern.  Accordingly  when 
the  peace,  having  been  first  probably  sworn  in  other 
Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea — 
not  only  the  city  authorities,  but  also  the  Theban 
harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a  garrison  of 
300  Bceotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the 
Mantineans  went  home ;  their  city  being  both  un- 
friendly to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.  But  many 
other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in  the  town, 
celebrating  the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and 
feasting.  On  a  sudden  the  gates  were  shut  by 
order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the 
Boeotian  garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  leaders  seized  were  in  such 
considerable  number,  as  to  fill  both  the  prison 
and  the  government-house ;  though  there  were  few 
Mantineans  among  them,  since  most  of  these  last 
had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consternation 
was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the 
walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates. 
Great  was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantinea  on 
the  following  morning,  when  the  news  of  this  vio- 
lent arrest  was  brought  thither.  The  authorities — 
while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  re- 
maining Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to 
arms— despatched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding  all 
the  Mantinean  prisoners  there  detained.  They  at 
the  same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the 
arrest  or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without 
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previous  trial  before  the  Pan-Arcadian  commnnity ; 
and  they  pledged  themselves  in  the  name  of  Man- 
tinea,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian 
against  whom  charges  might  be  preferred  ^ 
The  The-  Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  theTheban  bar- 
i^st^-  most  forthwith  released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then 
*^nCT8,  called  together  an  assembly — seemingly  attended 
Sli^to^'  by  only  a  few  persons,  from  feelings  of  mistrust* — 
wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  been  misled,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  upon  a  false  report 
that  a  Lacedaemonian  force  was  on  the  borders, 
prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert  with  trea- 
cherous correspondents  within.  A  vote  was  passed 
accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according  to 
Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it.  Yet  envoys  were  im<* 
mediately  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Man- 
tineans  and  other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of 
his  conduct,  and  insisting  that  he  should  be  punished 
with  death. 
Conduct  of  On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems 
{^ost.^  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a 
true  explanation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had 
acted.  The  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at 
the  first  summons,  is  more  consistent  with  this  sup- 
position than  with  any  other.  Xenophon  indeed 
says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  Mantineans,  and  that,  when  he  found  but  few 
of  the  latter  among  the  persons  seized,  he  was  in*^ 
difierent  to  the  detention  of  the  rest.  But  if  such 
had  been  his  purpose,  he  would  hardly  have  set 

>  Xeii.H€Uea.Tii.4,37>38. 

'  Xen.  IleUen.  vii.  39.  ovyKoXco-of  t&v  *ApKdd»v  Snwrol  yt  di)  ovycX- 
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about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner.  He 
would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineans  were  still 
in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their 
departure.  He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act 
offensive  as  well  as  iniquitous,  without  assuring 
himself  that  it  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  deter- 
mining purpose  was  yet  attainable.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  sup- 
position that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray 
Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the 
Theban  with  a  persuasion  of  the  like  impending 
danger.  To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be 
a  great  point  gained  for  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
would  be  rendered  comparatively  practicable  by  the 
congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians 
in  the  town.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible,  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really  have  been  conceived ; 
but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the  likelihood 
of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerdy  believed  in  by 
opponents  ^ 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  govenior,  af-  l^^^^ 
firming  that  his  order  for  arrest  had  either  really  nondas. 
averted,  or  appeared  to  him  indispensable  to  avert, 
a  projected  treacherous  betrayal— reached  Thebes 
at  the  same  time  as  the  complaints  against  him.  It 
was  not  only  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants  by 
cottnttt*complaints  of  his  own*^'^  The  arrest  (be 
said)  was  an  act  more  justifiaUe  than  tfee  x^ase  of 


^  The  representation  of  Diodorus  (xr%  S2},  tkM|[ii  v«y  loose  and 
vagae,  gma  «s  to  vndonrtnd  thst  tte  «««  appmmg}^ax^  at  Tegea 
came  to  an  actual  conflict  of  arms,  on  ooMuMi  «f  «Ik  pemt. 
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those  arrested.  Yoa  Arcadians  have  already  com* 
mitted  treason  against  us.  It  was  on  your  account, 
and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the  war  into 
Peloponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace  with- 
out  consulting  us !  Be  assured  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war 
to  support  our  partisans  in  the  country  ^'' 
HisTiewis  Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arca- 
Butent  wuh  diau  euvoy  brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing 
x««>niited  to  his  countrymcu  that  they  must  prepare  for  war 
phon^thtn  forthwith.  They  accordingly  concerted  measures 
Xcno  hon^  for  resistance  with  the  Eleians  and  Achaeans.  They 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  march 
into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in  repelling  any  enemy 
who  should  approach  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
Peloponnesus — yet  with  the  proviso,  as  to  head- 
ship, that  each  state  should  take  the  lead  when  the 
war  was  in  its  own  territory ;  and  they  farther  sent 
to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.  Such  were  the  mea- 
sures t^ken  by  the  Mantineans  and  their  partisans, 
now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon) 
'*  were  really  solicitous  for  Peloponnesus*.*'  "  Why 
do  these  Thebans  (said  they)  march  into  our  coun-. 
try  when  we  desire  them  not  to  come  ?  For  what 
other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief?  to  make 
us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  them?  to  enfeeble 
Peloponnesus  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that 
they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily  in  slavery®? 

*  Xen.  Hel1en.vii.4»40. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5, 1.  02  Kifd6fitvoi  r^p  UtKomnnfirw, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5, 2, 3. 
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Such  is  the  language  which  Xenophon  repeats^  with 
a  sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  philo-Laconian 
bias.  For  when  we  follow  the  facts  as  he  himself 
narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had 
first  marched  into  Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the 
request  of  both  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  protecting  them  against  Sparta.  He  had 
been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the 
Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political  ag- 
gregate, and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them 
against  Sparta,  in  Mess^nS  and  Megalopolis.  When 
thus  organized,  the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  incompetence  to  act  wisely 
for  themselves.  They  had  caused  the  reversal  of 
the  gentle  and  politic  measures  adopted  by  Epa« 
minondas  towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom  they 
had  thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta. 
They  had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war 
against  Elis  and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at 
Olympia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Thebans  had 
not  marched  into  Peloponnesus  since  367  b.c — an 
interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian 
rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with 
Athens ;  but  when  refused,  they  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  carry  either  of  these  points  by  force.  Epa- 
minondas had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them 
for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  Thebes.  He  probably  believed  that  there 
had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  Lace- 
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daemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ; 
and  he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
and  MessSnS — could  no  longer  he  assured  without 
a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  situation  in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  b.g. — 
immediately  before  the  last  invasion  of  Epaminon- 
das.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavourable  judgement 
of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man 
or  to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if 
compared  with  the  facts  related  by  himself;  still 
less  probably  would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the  facts 
from  an  impartial  witness. 
Policy  of         I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be 

EpuniQOii*  *^ 

das  and  the  made  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  be- 
tween the  return  of  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the 
rescript  (in  the  winter  367-366  b.c.)  to  the  close 
of  363  B.C.  In  366-365  b.c,  they  had  experienced 
great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  connected 
with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherae. 
In  364-363  b.c,  Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with 
a  fresh  command  in  Thessaly,  and  though  he  was 
slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the 
country  than  ever  they  possessed  before  ;  while 
Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of 
363  B.C.  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thebes  at  the 
close  of  363  b.c,  he  found  his  friend  Pelopidas 
slain  ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both  in  Pelo- 
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ponnesus  and  inThessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land, 
without  admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  mari- 
time empire.  He  had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went 
on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics  in  Arcadia  (in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  363-362  b.cOi  whereby  the 
Mantinean  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by  the 
reaction  of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at 
Olympia,  had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the  Pan- 
Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude 
peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  pro- 
bable alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This 
political  tendency  was  doubtless  kept  before  Epami- 
nondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to 
the  party  of  Mantinea ;  being  communicated  to  him 
with  partisan  exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality. 
The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the 
arrest  which  had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him 
that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention  could  be  no 
longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of' his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeo- 
tian force,  to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and 
to  conduct  this  joint  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  »•«•  362. 
numerous   and  imposing.     It   comprised   all  the  ^^^chw 
Boeotians  and  Euboeans,  with  a  large  number  of  ^^^'^ 
Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  into  Peio- 
who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes),  most^at 
the  Lokrians,  Malians,  iEnianes,  and  probably  va-  ^****" 
rious  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece ;  though 
the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  their 
agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  de- 
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fensive^  Having  passed  the  line  cf  Mount  Oneium 
— which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had  heen  at 
his  former  entrance — ^he  reached  Nemea,  where  he 
was  probably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingents 
and  where  he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the 
Athenian  contingent  in  their  way  to  join  his  ene* 
mies.  He  probably  had  information  which  induced 
him  to  expect  them^ ;  but  the  information  turned 
out  false.  The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it 
was  understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross 
by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.  After  a 
fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where 
his  Peloponnesian  allies  all  presently  joined  him : 
the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and  Me- 
galopolis, the  Messenians — (all  these  forming  the 
line  of  frontier  against  Laconia) — and  the  Ar- 
geians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed 
its  direct  purpose,. was  injurious  in  another  way,  as 
it  enabled  the  main'  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  ene- 
mies to  concentrate :  at  Mantinea ;  which  junction 
might  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  he  en- 
tered Arcadia  without  delay.  A  powerful  Pelopon- 
nesian army  was  there  united,  consisting  of  the 
Mantineans  with  the  major  part  of  the  other  Arca- 
dians— the  Eleians — and  the  Achaeans.  Invitation 
had  been  sent  to  the  Spartans ;  and  old  Agesilaus^ 
now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full  march  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Mantinea.     Besides  this^ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  b,  5 ;  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

'  The  explanation  which  Xenophon  gives  of  thia  halt  at  Nemea — as 
if  Epaminondas  was  determined  to  it  by  a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens 
(Hellen,  vii.  5,  6)~8eems  alike  fanciful  and  ill-tempered. 
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the  Athenian  contingent  was  immediately  expected  ; 
especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  not  strong  in  that  description  of 
force — some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  Night. 
arms  within  the  walls  of  Tegea ;  a  precaution  which  Epaminon- 
Xenophon  praises,  as  making  his  troops  more  secure  prise°  *'*'' 
and  comfortable,  and  his  motions  less  observable  Ag^ikusis 
by  the  enemy  ^     He  next  marched  to  Mantinea,  to  ti^^/^^^r^** 
provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action  before  the  Spartans  ▼«?*  »"r- 
and  Athenians  joined  ;  but  they  kept  carefully  on 
their  guard,  close  to  Mantinea,  too  strongly  posted 
to  be  forced*.     On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea, 
he  was  apprised  that  Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan 
force,  having  quitted  Sparta  on  the  march  to  Man- 
tinea, had  already  made  some  progress  and  reached 
Pell6n6.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from 
Tegea,  which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to 
Mantinea,  while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta 
to  Mantinea  had  to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route 
to  the  westward.    Moving  shortly  after  the  evening 
meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  Theban  force  with  all 
speed  towards  Sparta ;  and  he  had  well-nigh  come 
upon  that  town,  '*  like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,*'  at  a  moment  when   no   resistance  could 
have  been  made.     Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one 
else,  expected  so  daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the 
success  of  which  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
Greece.     Nothing  saved  Sparta  except  the  provi- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8. 

3  Pltttazch,  De  Gloria  Athen.  p.  346  B. 
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dential  interposition  of  the  god8\  signified  by  the 
accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  harried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march 
southward  from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in 
time  his  farther  progress  towards  Mantinea.  Age- 
silaus  instantly  returned  back  with  the  troops 
around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in  a 
sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans 
arrived.  Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  how- 
ever, his  troops  were  not  numerous ;  for  the  Spar- 
tan cavalry  and  mercenary  forces  were  still  absent, 
having  been  sent  forward  to  Mantinea.  Orders 
were  sent  for  the  main  army  at  that  city  to  hasten 
immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta^. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  10.  Ka\  el  ft^  Kp^r,  ^c/^  rtvl  iioip^  irpoa-kXBw, 
ff^iTyyecXc  rf  'Ayi/o-tXcu^  irpoathv  rb  aTparwfia,  Ifkafirv  hf  lifp  ir6k» 
wnr€p  v€OTTUtv,  iravTairainv  fytffiov  rw  dfivvovfihmv. 

Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main  fact  (xv.  82,  83%  though  vnih  many 
inaccuracies  of  detail.  He  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  narrow 
escape  of  Sparta,  which  is*  fully  attested  by  Xenophon,  even  against  his 
own  partialities. 

Kallisthenes  asserted  that  the  critical  intelligence  had  been  conveyed 
to  Agesilaus  by  ft  Thespian  named  Euthynus  (Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
C.34). 

'  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  5,  10, 11)  describes  these  facts  in  a  manner 
different  on  several  points  from  Polybius  (ix.  8),  and  from  Diodorus 
(xv.  83).  Xenophon's  authority  appears  to  me  better  in  itself,  while 
his  narrative  is  also  more  probable.  He  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus 
heard  the  news  of  the  Theban  march  while  he  was  yet  at  PelldnS  (on  the 
road  to  Mantinea,  to  which  place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spartan  troops 
had  akeady  gone  forward)^that  he  turned  back  forthwith,  and  reached 
Sparta  before  Epaminondas,  with  a  division  not  numerous,  yet  sufficient 
to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence.  Whereas  Polybius  affirms,  that 
Agesilaus  heard  the  news  when  he  was  at  Mantinea— that  he  marched 
from  thence  with  the  whole  army  to  Sparta,  but  that  Epaminondas 
reached  Sparta  before  him,  had  already  attacked  the  town  and  pene- 
trated into  the  market-place,  when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove  him 
back.    Diodorus  relates  that  Agesilaus  never  left  Sparta,  but  that  the 
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The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  b-c.  362. 
only  on  the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  E^non- 
Sparta  undefended.     He  was  in  no  condition  to  up  to 
assault  the  city,  if  tolerably  occupied — still  less  to  sSsit  '^ 
spend  time  before  it ;  for  he  knew  that  the  enemy  ^«^«'*^^- 
from  Mantinea  would  immediately  follow  him  into 
Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not  choose  to  hazard 
a  general  action.    He  had  found  it  impracticable  to 
take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta, 
even  at  his  former  invasion  of  370-369  b.c.  ;  when 
he  had  most  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  coope- 
ration with  him,  and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
no  army  in  the  field.     Accordingly,   though  he 
crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered  into  the 
city  of  Sparta^  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep  him 
out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned 
with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance, 
he  advanced  with  great  caution,  not  adventuring 
into  the  streets  and  amidst  the  occupied  houses. 
He  only  tried  to  get  possession  of  various  points  of 
high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from  whence  it 
might  be  possible  to  charge  down  upon  the  de- 
fenders with  advantage.     But  even  here,  though 
inferior  in  number,  they  prevented  him  from  making 
any  impression.  And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus, 

other  king  Agis,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  anny  to  Mantinea,  di- 
vining the  phins  of  Epaminondas^  sent  word  by  some  swift  Kxetan  run- 
ners to  Agesikus  and  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

Wessehng  remarks  justly,  that  the  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mis- 
take ;  that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that  time  was  named  Kleo- 
menes. 

Polysenus  (ii.  3,  10)  states  correctly  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta 
before  Epaminondas ;  but  he  adds  many  other  details  which  are  too 
uncertain  to  copy. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  11.  'Eirci  dc  cycycro  'Enafupavdas  iv  rj  n-dXet 
r&v  'SiraprioT&v,  &c. 
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sallying  forth  unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  de- 
fence, with  a  small  company  of  100  hoplites,  scram* 
bled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and 
charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with  such 
gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with 
some  loss  ;  pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was 
himself  repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat  ^  The  brave- 
ry of  the  Spartan  Isidas,  too,  son  of  Phoebidas 
the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia,  did  signal  ho- 
nour to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this 
youth  sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his 
body  oiled  as  in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his 
right-hand  a  spear  and  in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed 
among  the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  destruction ; 
in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to  come  back 
unwounded ;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  his 
singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The 
Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of 
honour,  but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing 
himself  without  defensive  armour*. 
bwiTto'''''''  Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honour- 
dcTtehes  ^^^^  gallantry,  yet  these  successes,  in  themselves 
hu  cavalry  trifling,  are  magnified  into  importance  only  by  the 
to  surprise  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact  was,  that 
Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  forewarned  so  as 
to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in  defence  before 
the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon  as  Epaminondas 
ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no 

»  Xcn.  HeUen.  vii.  5,  12,  13. 

Justin  (vi.  7}  greatly  exaggerates  the  magnitude  and  violence  of  the 
contest.  He  eiToneously  represents  that  Agesilaus  did  not  reach  Sparta 
till  after  Epaminondas. 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34. 
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longer  practicable ;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 
the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  vul- 
nerable point,  without  involving  himself  in  a  ha- 
zardous assault.  Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he 
applied  himself,  with  equal  readiness  of  resource 
and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  execution  of  a  second. 
He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from  Mantinea 
would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta,  to 
ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.  Now  the 
straight  road  from  Mantinea  to  Sparta  (a  course 
nearly  due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea, 
was  open  to  Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy, 
who  would  be  forced  to  take  another  and  more  cir- 
cuitous route,  probably  by  Asea  and  Pallantion  ;  so 
that  he  was  actually  nearer  to  Mantinea  than  they. 
He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith,  while 
they  were  on  their  march,  towards  Sparta,  and 
before  they  could  be  apprised  of  his  change  of  pur- 
pose. Breaking  up  accordingly,  with  scarce  any 
interval  of  rest,  he  marched  back  to  Tegea ;  where 
it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to  give  repose 
to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigue.  But  he 
sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay,  to  sur- 
prise Mantinea,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended  ;  with  its  military  force 
absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining 
population,  free  as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in 
the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of  harvest.  Nothing 
less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epami- 
nondas— coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting 
forth  the  importance  of  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
probable  plunder — could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil, 
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while  their  comrades  were   enjoying  refreshment 

and  repose  at  Tegea^ 
The  BUT.  Everything  near  Mantinea  was  found   in   the 

S^ed,by  State  which  Epaminondas  anticipated.  Yet  the 
dental*^*'  town  was  preserved,  and  his  well-laid  scheme  de- 
^Athe-  feated,  by  an  unexpected  contingency  which  the 
niancavai^  Mautiucans  doubtlcss  ascribed  to  the  providence 

— ^battle  of  ' 

cayairyncar  of  the  gods — as  Xeuophou  regards  the  previous 
in  wWch*'  warning  given  to  Agesilaus.  The  Athenian  cavalry 
nJanshavc  ^^^^  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dis- 
thcad.        mounted   from  their  horses  within  the  walls  of 

Tantage. 

Mantinea.  Having  departed  from  Eleusis  (proba- 
bly after  ascertaining  that  Epaminondas  no  longer 
occupied  Nemea),  they  took  their  evening  meal  and 
rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  seem 
to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance^.  They 
then  passed  forward  through  Kleonae  to  Mantinea, 
arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast, 
either  themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.  It 
was  just  after  they  reached  Mantinea,  and  when 
they  had  yet  taken  no  refreshment — that  the  The- 
ban  and  Thessalian  cavalry  suddenly  made  their 
appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates  ^. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  14.  Uaktp  d^  iroptv&th  &s  Mvaro  raxurra  c2ff 
rijp  Trycav,  rovs  fitv  dirkiras  dp€wav<rt,  row  dc  linr€as  lirrfi^y  tig  rr/v 
McwTiveiav,  btrfB€\g  avr&v  npocKafyrtpfja-cUf  Kal  diddfrKWf  »g  fraira  fiiv 
tlK^g  t^<a  clvai  ra  t&p  Mavrivemp  pocrKfifiara,  navras  dc  rovg  dpBpwrovg, 
3XX»s  rt  Koi  (Tirov  avyKOfud^g  oHoTit. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16. 

The  words — dvoTvxrjfiaTos  ytytvr^fiivov  iv  KopivBa  rots  Imrewriv — 
allude  to  something  which  we  have  no  means  of  making  out.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Corinthians,  who  were  at  peace  with  Thebes  and  had 
been  ill-used  by  Athens  (vii.  4,  6-10),  may  have  seen  with  displeasure, 
and  even  molested,  the  Athenian  horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
territory.  •  Polybius,  iz.  8. 
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The  Mantineans  were  terror-struck  at  this  event* 
Their  military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march 
to  Sparta,  while  the  remainder  were  dispersed  about 
the  fields.  In  this  helpless  condition,  they  im- 
plored aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian  cavalry; 
who,  though  hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went 
forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so,  since  their 
own  safety  depended  upon  it.  The  assailants  were 
excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  and 
more  numerous  than  the  Athenians*  Yet  such 
was  the  gallantry  with  which  the  latter  fought,  in 
a  close  and  bloody  action,  that  on  the  whole  they 
gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants  to  retire, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantinea  with 
all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols^ 
(and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous 
energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth  hungry  and 
fatigued.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Theban 
cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe  hunger  and 
fatigue — that  Epaminondas  would  never  have  sent 
them  forward  in  such  condition,  had  he  expected 
any  serious  resistance ;  and  that  they  probably  di- 
spersed to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  plun- 

"  Xcn.  HeUen.  vii.  6,  15,  16,  17. 

Plutarch  (De  Glorii  Athen.  p.  346  D.-£.)  recounts  the  general  fact 
of  this  hattle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantinea ;  yet  with  several  inaccuracies 
which  we  refute  by  means  of  Xenophon. 

Diodorus  (zv.  84)  mentions  the  rescue  of  Mantinea  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  Athenians;  but  he  states  them  as  being  6000 
soldiers,  that  is  hoplites,  under  Hegelochus ;  and  he  says  nothing  about 
the  cavalry  battle.  Hegesilaus  is  named  by  £phorus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
ii.  54 — compare  Xenoph.  De  Yectigal.  iii.  7)  as  the  general  of  the  entire 
force  sent  out  by  Athens  on  this  occasion,  consisting  of  infantry  as  well 
as  cavalry.    The  in£uitry  must  have  come  up  somewhat  later. 

PolybiuB  also  (ix.  8),  though  concurring  in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 
differs  in  several  details.     I  follow  the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 
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dering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  dis- 
order when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The 
Athenian  cavalry- commander  Kephisod6rusS  toge- 
ther with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian  Xenophon), 
then  serving  with  his  brother  Diodorus  among  the 
Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle.  A 
memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the  contemporary 
painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the  battle 
and  the  personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose 
memory  the  Mantiueans  also  paid  distinguished 
honours. 
Epaminoii.  Here  Were  two  successive  movements  of  Epami- 
to  attack  noudas,  both  well -conceived,  yet  both  disappointed 
M»  SSh  by  accident,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.  He 
had  his  forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his 
enemies  on  their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  formed 
a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea. 
They  comprised  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  Arca- 
dians, Achaeans,  and  Athenians ;  to  the  number,  in 
all,  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus*;   who  also  gives  the 

>  Haipokration  y.  Kri<l>i<r6b»pos,  Ephorua  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53 ; 
Pausan.  i.  3,  4 ;  viii.  9,  8 ;  viii.  11,  6, 

There  is  confusion,  on  several  points,  between  this  cayaliyhatde  near 
Mantinea — and  the  great  or  general  battle,  which  speedily  followed  it, 
wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain.  Gryllus  is  sometimes  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  even  to  have  killed  Epami- 
nondas with  his  own  hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  picture  of  Euphra- 
nor  represented  Gryllus  in  the  act  of  killing  the  Theban  conunander; 
and  as  if  the  later  tradition  of  Athens  as  well  as  of  Thebes,  errone- 
ously bestowed  upon  that  Theban  commander  the  name  of  Epami- 
nondas. 

See  this  confusion  discussed  and  cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  tiie 
Battle  of  Mantinea,  by  Arnold  Schafer,  p.  58,  59,  in  the  Rheiniacfaes 
Museum  fiir  Philologie  (1846— Fiiniter  Jahrgang,  Erstes  Heft). 

'  Diodor.  xv.  84. 
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numbers  of  Epaminondas  as  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse.  little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either  of 
these  estimates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the  two 
armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epaminondas 
saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  striking  a 
blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he 
at  all  despair  of  the  result  ^  He  had  brought  out 
his  northern  allies  for  a  limited  time ;  which  time 
they  were  probably  not  disposed  to  prolong,  as  the 
season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching.  Moreover 
his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient  ^ ;  the 
new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop 
of  the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted. 
He  took  his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy 
forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  view  of 
such  resolution   was   forced   upon  Epaminondas,  -^^tthu 
against  his  own  will,  by  a  desperate  position,  ren-  J^^fo,!^^ 
dering  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  ?p*?^^T 
fighting — by  the  disappointment  of  findings©  few  — cxa. 
allies  on  his  own  side,  and  so   many   assembled 
against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  ofi*the 
shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta  and  at 
Mantinea)  or  perishing  in  the  attempt^    This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Epaminondas,  not  con- 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  5,  8.  Koi  firip  oUfAtvos  Kptirrav  rSv  dyTtiraK<au 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.  awdvia  dc  ra  cn-tr^dcta  fxovras  Sfias  ttc/- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  18.  avr6s  dc  \€kvfiao-fi€vos  iravrdiraa-i  rj  iavrov  . 
do^  ZaoiTO,  ^mjijJvos  fuv  iv  AaKtbaiyuovi  avv  noW^  SirXiruc^  vn 
aKiy»v,  ^rrrffiivos  di  iv  Maynv€t^  Imrofiaxl^,  atrios  dt  ytyttnffjkivoi  lUa 
riju  is  ntkofrotnnjo'op  arpaniaif  rov  awtirravat  AaKedaifMviovg  Koi 
*ApKadas  Koi  'HXctovr  Kol  'AOrfvalovs'  &<rT€  ovk  iboKet  bvparbv  €jyai 
dfiaxfl  irafi€k$€iv,  &c. 
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Eistent  with  the  facts  narrated  hy  Xenophon  him* 
self.     It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban 
general  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a 
battle.     With  what  other  view  had  he  come  into 
Peloponnesus?     Or  for  what  other  purpose  could 
he  have  brought  so  numerous  an  army  ?    Granting 
that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus 
than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to 
have  hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fight- 
ing, would  suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous 
as  well  as  powerful.     Xenophon  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he  terms  them) 
before  Sparta  and  Mantinea.     These  were  checks 
or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats.     On  arri- 
ving at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  practicable 
(which  he  could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to 
attempt  a  coup  de  mainf  first  against  Sparta,  next 
against  Mantinea.     Here  were  accidental  oppor- 
tunities whic)i  his  genius  discerned  and  turned  to 
account.    Their  success,  so  near  to  actual  attain- 
ment, would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained^; 
but  their  accidental  failure  left  him  not  worse  off 
than  he  was  before.     It  remained  for  him  then, 
having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and  no 
farther  opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares 
by  side-blows,  to  fight  them  openly  ;  which  he  and 
all  around  him  must  have  contemplated,  from  their 
first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  as  the  only  pro- 
bable way  of  deciding  the  contest. 
^acrity  of       The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that 
Epaminon-  Sentiment  of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  necessity 
thc'ordCT     which  Xcnophon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were 

for  fightiDg  1  ^  ,  , .       .     «  ^ 

is  given.  Polybius,  ix.  8,  2. 
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impatient  to  fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  en- 
thusiastic alacrity  when  he  at  last  proclaimed  bis 
intention.  He  had  kept  them  within  the  walls  of 
Tegea,  thus  not  only  giving  them  better  quarters 
and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing  his  proceed- 
ings from  the  enemy  ;  who  on  their  side  were  en- 
camped on  the  border  of  the  Mantinean  territory. 
Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put 
themselves  in  their  best  equipment.  The  horsemen 
whitened  their  helmets — the  hoplites  burnished  up 
their  shields,  and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords. 
Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers, 
who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword  or 
spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  The- 
bans,  and  inscribed  upon  their  shields  (probably 
nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the  Theban 
ensign  ^    The  best  spirit  and  confidence  animated 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  20.  UpoBvfuas  y^tv  ikwvKGvvro  o\  Unrtts  rh 
Kpcanf,  jceXcvovros  iKtivou'  hrtypaxfMvro  ti  Koi  r&v  *ApKab»v  SirXirai, 
pojTiiKa  Mj(0VT4Sf  i>9  G27/3cubi  6vTts'  7rayr€g  bi  ijkop&wto  koI  Xoyxas  Ka\ 
fjMxaipas,  Koi  tkafiirpvvoPTo  ras  d(nribas. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  these  latter  words,  hoth  at  the  Arca- 
dians and  Thebans.  The  Arcadian  club-men  are  called  6irXira&;  and 
are  represented  as  passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good  as  Thebans. 

Sievers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  c.  40.  p.  200) 
follow  Eckhel  in  translating  this  passage  to  mean  that  "  the  Arcadian 
hoplites  inscribed  upon  their  shields  the  figure  of  a  club,  that  being  the 
ensign  of  the  Thebans."  I  cannot  think  this  interpretation  is  the  best 
-^t  least  until  some  evidence  is  produced,  that  the  Theban  symbol  on 
the  shield  was  a  club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain  on  other  occasions 
to  speak  sneenngly  of  the  Theban  hoplites — see  vii.  5,  12.  The  men- 
tion of  \6yxas  xal  fiaxaipag,  immediately  afterwards,  sustains  the  belief 
that  pdfroXa  tlx^PT€s,  immediately  before,  means  "men  armed  with 
clubs ; "  the  natural  sense  of  the  words. 

The  horsemen  are  said  to  have  "  whitened  their  helmets  (or  head- 
pieces) ".  Hence  I  presume  that  these  head-pieces  were  not  made  of 
metal,  but  of  wood  or  wicker-work.    Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 


neana. 
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all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  com- 
manded by  Epaminondas. 
Mwitimoo.  The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet 
pidn— po-  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain 
thrLcc  of  Tripolitza) — "is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of 
an  "MaiS!  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of  which 
is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting  mountains 
that  no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  waters  except 
through  the  mountains  themselves^"  Its  length 
stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered  by  the 
mountain  range  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Parthenioii  on  the  east.  It  has  a 
breadtl\^  of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part, 
and  of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest.  Mantinea  is 
situated  near  its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its 
southern ;  the  direct  distance  between  the  two 
cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from  north  and 
south,  being  ^bout  ten  English  miles.  The  frontier 
line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low 
ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of  Msenalus  on  the 
one  side,  and  another  from  Artemisium  on  the 
opposite,  contract  the  space  and  make  a  sort  of  de- 
fensible pass  near  four  miles  south  of  M antinea* ; 
thus  about  six  miles  distant  from  Tegea.     It  was  at 

'  See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  eh.  24.  p.  45. 

^  Three  miles  from  Mantinea  (Leake,  ib.  p.  51-94)  "  a  low  ridge  of 
it>ck8,  which,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  a  projecting  part  of  the 
Msenalium,  formed  a  natural  division  between  the  districts  of  Tegea  and 
Mantineia." 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  3.  p.  100,  112,  114,  and  the  re- 
cent valuable  work  of  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos  (Gk>tha,  1851),  pp. 
232-247.  Oell  says  that  a  wall  has  once  been  carried  across  the  plain 
at  this  boundary  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  141-143). 
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this  position,  covering  the  whole  Mantinean  terri- 
tory, that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas  was 
concentrated  ;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well 
as  the  rest  having  now  returned  from  Sparta  ^ 

Epaminondas,  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  March  of 
by  the  northern  gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  d^^m^' 
proper  for  advancing  towards  the  enemy ;  himself  '^^^^ 
with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.  His 
array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his  forward 
march  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy. 
But  presently  he  changed  his  course,  turning  to 
the  left  towards  the  Msenalian  range  of  mountains 
which  forms  the  western  border  of  the  plain,  and 
which  he  probably  reached  somewhere  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence  he  pursued 
his  march  northward,  skirting  the  flank  of  the 
mountain  on  the  side  which  lies  over  against  or 
fronts  towards  Tegea*;  until  at  length  he  neared 
the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He 
here  halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the 
right ;  thus  forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate 
depth,   fronting  towards  the  enemy.     During  the 

'  See  the  indicationfl  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias,  viii. 
llj  4,  5 ;  and  Colonel  Leake — as  above  referred  to. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  21. 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel  Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  site  of  Tegea ;  Mr.  Dodwell  states  it  as  about  four  miles^ 
and  Cell's  Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same. 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about  eight  miles  from  Tripolitza  to  Man- 
tinea.  Gell  states  it  as  two  hours  and  three  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two 
hours  and  five  minutes — or  seven  miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  88-100 ;  Gell's  Itinerary, 
p.  141 ;  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  418-422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas,  in  this  latter  half  of  his  march, 
must  have  followed  nearly  the  road  from  Mantinea  to  Pallantium. 
Pallantium  was  situated  west  by  south  from  Tegea. 

VOL.  X.  2   II 
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march,  each  lochus  or  company  had  marched  in 
single  file  with  the  lochage  or  captain  (usually  the 
strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the  head ;  though 
we  do  not  knowhow  many  of  these  lochages  marched 
abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was 
formed,  each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his 
company,  and  at  its  left  hand  ;  while  the  Thebans 
and  Epaminondas  himself  were  at  the  left  of  the 
whole  line.     In  this  position,  Epaminondas  gave 
the  order  to  ground  arms^ 
Faiaeim-         ^^^  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he 
^*^2d     ^^^  ^^^*  ^^S^^  ^^^  formed  his  marching  array,  had 
upon  the      supposed  at  first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to 
his^man/     the  front  of  their  position,  and   thus  expected  a 
Theym      spccdy  battle.     But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  to- 
l^M*thar   wards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  he  did 
bcToTnT^*  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  position,  they 
mediate       began  to  faucy  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting 
on  that  day.     Such  belief,  having  been  once  raised, 
still  continued,  even  though,  by  advancing  along 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  he  gradually  arrived 
very  close   upon   their  right   flank.     They  were 
farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when 
they  saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  con- 
strued as  an  indication  that  be  was  about  to  encamp 
on  the  spot  where  he  stood.     It  is  probable  that 
Epaminondas  may  have  designedly  simulated  some 
other  preliminaries  of  encampment,  since  his  march 
from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  the 
purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  impression  in 
his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right  flank 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  yii.  5,  22. 
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instead  of  their  front.  He  completely  succeeded  in 
his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side, 
believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the 
next  day,  suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder, 
and  scattered  about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horse- 
men even  took  off  their  breast-plates  and  unbridled 
their  horses.  And  what  was  of  hardly  less  conse- 
quence— that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier, 
whereby  he  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of  action, 
and  which  provident  commanders  never  omitted, 
if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the 
moment — was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down^ 
So  strongly  was  the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the 
intention  of  Epaminondas  to  encamp,  that  they 
suffered  him  not  only  without  hindrance,  but  even 
without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his  movements  and 
dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate  attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recol-  want  of 
lect  that  the  ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  commit 
in  Greece  were  so  close  upon  the  right  of  their  JJ^gg^^® 
position.     It  is  to  be  in  part  explained,  probably,  g*'^.*® 
by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship  was  now  at  nondJ. 
an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme  chief  to 
whom  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies  paid 
deference.     If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was 
present — a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable— he 
would  have  no  command  except  over  the  Lacedae- 
monian troops.   In  the  entire  allied  army,  theMan- 
tineans  occupied  the  extreme  right  (as  on  a  former 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.  Kal  yap  dij,  a>f  irp6s  r^  Spec  cycycro,  cVel 
€^€TdBrj  aifT^  ^  (paXay^,  xmb  rolf  vylnjXols  t6^o  ra  dfrXa*  Snare  eUda-Brf 
(rrparoircdcvofuj^.  Tovro  dc  rroirjaas,  fXvcre  fUv  r&p  Trkeiarav  ttoXc- 
fiUfif  rrjp  €v  Taij  ^x^^  ^P^*  H^XJi^  napiurKfvfjy,  Tkva-€  dc  rfiv  iv  rats 
avvra^aiv, 

2u2 
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occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in  their  territory*, 
and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost  their  once- 
recognised  privilege),  together  with  the  other  Arca- 
dians. On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans ;  on  the 
extreme  left,  the  Athenians*.  There  was  cavalry 
on  both  the  wings ;  Athenian  on  the  left — ^Eleiaa 
on  the  right;  spread  out  with  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture  of 
light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen*, 
oi^w^of  ^"  *^®  plialanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with 

battle—      the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the 
com-  Argeians  on  the  right ;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians, 

Euboeans,  Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  centred 
It  was  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  general  plan 
of  attack  which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  at 
Leuktra;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with  his 
Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or 
right-centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that 
side  with  irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and  centre, 
composed  of  less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle 

'  Thucyd.  v.  67 ;  Pausanias,  viii.  9,  6 ;  viii.  10,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left,  we  also  know  from  Xenophon 
(Hell.vii.5,24),  though  he  gives  no  complete  desciiptionof  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  allies  on  either  side. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  23. 

*  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xenophon  that  the  Thebans  were  on 
the  left ;  but  the  general  arrangement  of  the  other  contingents  we  ob- 
tain only  from  Diodorua  (xv.  85). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  also  (xi.  2)  inform  us  that  Epaminondas 
formed  his  attacking  column,  at  Leuktra,  of  the  Thebans— -at  Mantinea* 
of  all  the  Boeotians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans,  both  at  and  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  to  make  their  attack  with  the  left,  see  Plutarch,  Qufest.  Ro« 
man.  p.  282  D. 
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should  have  been  thus  wholly  or  partially  decided. 
Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian  hoplites — oc- 
cupying the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  companies, 
with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column 
fronting  the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining 
line.  The  Theban  lochages  thus  became  placed 
immediately  in  face  of  the  enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a 
column  of  extraordinary  depth  ;  all  the  hoplites  of 
each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  one  lochus, 
being  ranged  in  file  behind  them^  What  the  actual 
depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas 
had  attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth  ;  at  Manti- 
nea,  the  depth  of  his  column  was  probably  not  less. 
Himself,  with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at 
the  head  of  it,  and  he  rehed  upon  breaking  through 
the  enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever  point  he  charged ; 
since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than  eight 
deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  through  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme 
impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the  midships  of  her 
antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who 
were  thus  formed  in  column,  projecting  forward  in 
advance  ;  while  the  remaining  allies  were  still  left 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22.  'En-ci  yc  fj^jv,  irapayaymv  rovs  tm  KepcDs 
vop€VOfjL€vovs  XS^ovf  €tff  fi€T<oirov,  IfTxyp^p  hroir^<Taro  rh  jrepi  iavrhv 
tfipoKop,  t6t€  drf  dvakaficiv  vapayyttKas  rh  SirXa,  rjyfiro'  o\  ht  rjKokov" 

Bow,. .....'O  dc  t6  oTpaTfVfM  dtrTiTTptapov  ^cnrep  Tpirjpri  irpoa'riy€, 

vofilCtov,  Ihrtf  ejAfiak^p  biaK6^€ie,  butffiBtpup  Skov  r6  r&v  ivcarricDv 
arpartviM,  &c. 
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in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines  ^  Epaminondas 
calculated,  that  when  he  should  have  once  broken 
through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the 
rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited, 
that  his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily 
deal  with  them. 
Disposition  Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which 
cavalry  on  was  marshaled  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a 
"  "'  phalanx  of  hoplites  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight 
deep^),  and  without  any  light  infantry  intermingled 
with  the  ranks — the  Theban  general  opposed  on  his 
left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and  Thessa- 
lian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure 
to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He 
farther  mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  footmen, 
darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from 
Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gulf  ^. 

1  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traite  de  la  Colonne,  p.  Iv.-bd.  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  Polybius)  in  considering  ?/ij3oXoy  to  be  a  column — ^rather 
than  a  wedge  tapering  towards  the  front.  And  I  dissent  from  Schnei* 
dcr's  explanation,  who  says — "Epaminondas  phalaogem  contrahit 
sensim  et  coUigit  in  frontem,  ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navalis  formam  effi- 
ceret.  Copise  igitur  ex  utroque  latere  expUcatse  transeimt  in  frontem ; 
hoc  est,  napayeiv  tls  fUTwrrop,"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  troops  which 
Epaminondas  caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  to  form  the  advancing 
column,  consisted  only  of  the  left  or  Theban  division,  the  best  troops  in 
the  army — r^  fup  la-xvporaTta  vapea-KtvaCtTO  dy<iovi{€tr&ai,  t6  dc  aaBtvi- 
(rrarop  ir6ppa>  air€<rni<r€P.  Moreover,  the  whole  account  of  Xenophon 
implies  that  Epaminondas  made  the  attack  from  his  own  left  against 
the  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Athem'ans 
would  take  him  in  flank  from  their  own  left. 

^  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 13,  where  the  Grecian 
cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesilaus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up 
&<nr€p  (fiaXay^  cVt  T€a-(rdp<oPf  &c. 

'  These  wtCoi  6(juinroi — light-armed  footmen  intermingled  with  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry — are  numbered  as  an  important  item  in  the  military 
establishment  of  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon  (Herodot.  vii.  168). 
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There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take. 
His  deep  Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advan- 
cing to  the  charge,  would  be  exposed  on  its  right 
or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the  Athenians, 
especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the  enemy's 
left.  To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he 
posted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right,  a 
special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order 
to  take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should  at* 
tempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  Unprepared 

^  state  of  the 

the  spot,  must  have  occupied  time,  and  caused  Lacedie. 
much  apparent  movement.  To  constitute  both  the  Smy?" 
column  of  infantry,  and  the  column  of  cavalry,  for 
attack  on  his  left — and  to  post  the  body  of  reserve 
on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athe- 
nians— were  operations  which  the  enemy  from  their 
neighbouring  position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet 
they  either  did  not  heed,  or  did  not  understand, 
what  was  going  on\  Nor  was  it  until  Epami- 
nondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  actually 
gave  the  word  of  command  to  '*  take  up  arms," 
that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending 
danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march 
moving  rapidly  towards  them,  surprise  and  tumul- 
tuous movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scat- 
tered hoplites  ran  to  their  places ;  the  officers  exerted 
every  effort  to  establish  regular  array;  the  horsemen 
hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume  their 
breast-plates*.     And  though  the  space  dividing  the 

^  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  have  contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what 
was  going  on  by  means  of  cavaky-movements  in  his  front.  Something 
of  the  kind  seems  alluded  to  by  Polysenus  (ii.  3^  14). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  22. 
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two  armies  was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mis- 
chief to  be  partially  corrected — yet  soldiers  thus 
taken  unawares,  hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not 
in  condition  to  stand  the  terrific  shock  of  chosen 
Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 
Battle  of         The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and 

Mantinca—  °  ^ 

complete     infantry,  which  Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left, 

success  of  ,  m  •      1       1    •  TT*  1 

the  dispo.  was  triumphant  m  both  its  portions.  His  cavalr}^ 
Epminon-  powcrfuUy  aided  by  the  intermingled  darters  and 
^'  light  troops  from  Thessaly,  broke  and  routed  the 

enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them,  and  then  restrain- 
ing themselves  from  pursuit,  turned  to  fall  upon  the 
phalanx  of  infantry.  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with 
his  Theban  column  came  into  close  conflict  with 
the  Mantinean  and  Laced^emonian  line  of  infantry, 
whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear, 
and  sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and 
weight.  He  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  of  in- 
fantry at  this  point,  compelling  the  Lacedaemonians 
opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave  and  murderous  resist- 
ance^ to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to  flight.  The 
remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best 
portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned 
and  fled  also.  The  centre  and  right  of  Epaminon- 
das, being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly  came 
into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  impression 
of  his  charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  already  wavering  and 
disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  in- 
fantry on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a  short  resist- 
ance ;  cliiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion 
and  alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians 
broken.     The  Athenians  however,  especially  the 
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cavalry,  on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army,  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the 
cavalry  opposite  to  them.  Diodorus  affirms  them 
to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight  \  until  the 
Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly 
intimates  that  the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the 
Theban  left  and  Lacedaemonian  right  and  centre — 
and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather  have 
gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry,  beaten  on  their 
own  right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian 
cavalry  from  the  left;  reversing  the  statement  of 
Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  victory  of 
cannot  grasp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  baoB— Epa- 
capital  determining  feature  and  the  ultimate  result*.  S^Si^  " 

_  wounded. 

»  Diodor.  XV.  85. 

The  orator  Machines  fought  among  the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  oc- 
casion (i^schines^  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300.  c.  53). 

'  The  remark  made  by  Polybius  upon  this  battle  deserves  notice. 
He  states  that  the  description  given  of  the  battle  by  Ephorus  was  ex- 
tremely incorrect  and  absurd,  arguing  great  ignorance  both  of  the 
ground  where  it  was  fought  and  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 
armies.  He  says  that  Ephorus  had  displayed  the  like  incompetence 
also  in  describing  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  in  which  case,  however,  his 
narrative  was  less  misleading,  because  that  battle  was  simple  and  easily 
intelligible,  involving  movements  only  of  one  wing  of  each  army.  But 
in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (he  says),  the  misdescription  of 
Ephorus  was  of  far  more  deplorable  effect ;  because  that  battle  exhibited 
much  complication  and  generalship,  which  Ephorus  did  not  at  all  com- 
prehend, as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who  measured  the  ground  and 
studied  the  movements  reported  in  his  narrative  (Polybius,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and  Timaeus  were  as  little  to  be 
trusted  in  the  description  of  land-battles  as  Ephorus.  Whether  this  re- 
mark has  special  application  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  I  do  not  clearly 
make  out.  He  gives  credit  however  to  Ephorus  for  greater  judgement 
and  accuracy,  in  the  description  of  naval  battles. 

Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not  given  us  his  own  description  of  this 
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The  calculations  of  Epaminondas  were  completely 
realized.  The  irresistible  charge,  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  made  by  himself  with  his  left  wing, 
not  only  defeated  the  troops  immediately  opposed, 
but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take  flight. 
It  was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and 
while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the 
head  of  his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast. 
He  was,  by  habit  and  temper,  always  foremost  in 
braving  danger,  and  on  this  day  probably  exposed 
himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of  his 
own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended ;  more- 
over, a  Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks, 
and  carried  the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a 
private  soldier.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lace- 
daemonian infantry  were  making  a  prolonged  re- 
sistance, when  Epaminondas  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ; 
that  he  stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and  slew 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander ;  that  having  killed 
several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced 
them  to  give  way ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing 
him  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he 
avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with  his  shield,  while 
others,  after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and 
wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed  them 
in  repelling  the  enemy.     At  length  he  received  a 

battle  of  Mantinea.  He  only  says  enough  to  make  us  feel  how  im- 
perfectly we  know  its  details.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
account  which  we  now  read  in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in  large  pro- 
portion from  that  very  narrative  of  Ephorus  here  so  much  disparaged. 
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mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear  ^  I  can- 
not altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which 
once  passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though 
they  seem  rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  recital  of 
an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
both  eminent  for  close-rank  fighting,  with  long 
spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal  wound  of 
Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle 
of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking 
in  his  breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the 
enemy  were  at  that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the 
arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There  was  no  dispute 
for  the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been 
for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news   of  his   mortal    wound   spread   like  Extreme 
wild-fire  through  his  army;  and  the  effect  pro-  mcnt^'*^' 
duced  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  ST^th^ 
in  all  Grecian  military  history.     I  give  it  in  the  ^°8;*'»« 
words   of  the  contemporary  historian.     "It  was  even  when 

1  X  XT-  1        \      1        T»  •  1  ,    in  full  vic- 

thus  (says  Xenophon)  that  Epaminondas  arranged  toryand 
his  order  of  attack ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed  p""'"** 
in  his  expectation.     For  having  been  victorious, 
on  the  point  where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight.     But 
so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no 

'  Diodor.  xv.  87  •  Cornelius  Nepos  (Epam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the 
same  authority  as  Diodorus,  though  more  sparing  of  details.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  read  Xenophon. 

I  commend  the  reader  again  to  an  excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold^  on 
Thucydidesj  iv.  11;  animadverting  upon  similar  exaggerations  and 
emhellishments  of  Diodorus,  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of  Bra« 
sidas  at  Pylus. 
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longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory. 
Though  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in 
full  flight,  the  Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a 
single  man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step  beyond  the 
actual  ground  of  conflict.  Though  the  enemy's 
cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the 
Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill 
any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but  fell 
back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the  timi- 
dity of  beaten  men.  The  light  troops  and  peltasts, 
who  had  been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry 
and  had  aided  in  their  victory,  spread  themselves 
over  towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the  security  of 
conquerors ;  but  there  (being  unsupported  by  their 
own  horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Athenians  ^" 
Proofofthe  Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt 
whichh«  that  it  is  literally  true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sym- 
^Z^  pathies  of  the  reciting  witness.  Nothing  but  the 
S^Mi^cn.  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have  con- 
strained Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  painful  to 
him  as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  beaten,  in  full 
flight,  and  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  the 
untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general.   That  Epa- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  25.  T^v  fjJy  d^  av/ipoKriv  ovt»s  eiroiffa'aTo, 
Koi  ovK  ii^rvaBr)  r^f  Iknidot'  Kpari^tras  yap,  $  irpoa-€fia\€v,  o\o» 
€iroi7j(r€  <f>€vytuf  t6  t&p  cVavrtW.  'En-ei  yc  fifjv  €Keivot  tnt<r€V,  o\ 
Xoiiroi  ovdc  rg  vUji  opB&s  cri  cdvrao-^crav  xPW^'^^y  oKka  ifivyownis 
fuv  avTois  T^ff  ivcarrias  <l}aKayyoSf  ovdtpa  mr€KT€Ufav  ol  &tr\irtu,  ovde 
TTpofjXBov  €K  rov  x^P^ov  tlv^a  rf  avfiPoKrj  iyhfrro'  <f>vy6vniv  ^  avrois 
Ka\  r&v  lint€€dVy  anitcrtufav  fiev  o^dc  ol  hnrtls  6wKovr€s  oCrt  imnas 
oUff  6n\lra9,  &cnr€p  dc  firrwfKvoi  7r€<f}oPrjfi€V(os  dc^  r&v  <l>€vy6vr»p 
froXcfitW  duireaov,  Kai  prfv  oi  dfuniroi  icai  ol  irtkraarai,  ovW€VucffK6r(s 
Tols  linr€va-iVf  d<f>iKovTo  pjtv  M.  rov  €vavvfiov,  &s  Kparovvr€s'  cicci  dc  vir6 
T&v  *h&fivai«iv  ol  frXcicrroi  avr&v  mr^Bavov, 
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minondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal 
or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas  was  no 
more — that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should 
be  incapable  of  executing  new  movements  or  of 
completing  an  unfinished  campaign — we  can  readily 
conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual  battle-field,  when 
the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  struggle  has 
been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the  soldier's 
blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at 
this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience,  when  Epami- 
nondas,  had  he  been  unwounded,  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive 
forwardness,  they  should  have  become  at  once 
paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall — this 
is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not 
found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary 
and  hostile.  So  striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever 
been  rendered,  on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards  their 
general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  sentiment.  All 
the  hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse 
elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminondas ;  all  their 
confidence  of  success,  all  their  security  against  de- 
feat, were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a 
defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those 
orders  were  withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to 
speak  of  such  a  proceeding  with  commendation. 
Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction  of 
military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappointment  of  well- 
earned  triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feelings 
about  the  motive.     Assuredly  the  man  who  would 
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be  most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments 
must  have  been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it — 
was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  fact  simply  as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascend- 
ency established  by  him  over  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in  hi- 
story. I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago,  the  in- 
tense grief  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies 
in  Thessaly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelopidas'  on  the 
hill  of  Kynoskephal8e.  But  all  direct  and  delibe- 
rate testimonies  of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying 
chief  (and  doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on 
the  field  of  Mantinea)  fall  short  of  the  involuntary 
suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour  of  victory. 
Victory  That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day, 

both^Bldes^  belonged  to  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we 
theirs Vhe  know  from  the  conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophon. 
nfana^e^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Vanquished,  being  allowed  to  retire 
soiirat^th*  ^op^rsued,  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance 
burial  from  the  walls  of  Mantinea,  and  perhaps  rallied  even 
before  reaching  the  town — as  the  Athenian  cavalry 
had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the  straggling  light  troops 
— they  too  pretended  to  have  gained  a  victory.  Tro- 
phies were  erected  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  the 
Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  after  some  hesitation,  were 
forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban 
bodies  as  they  had  in  their  possession^.  This  was 
the  understood  confession  of  defeat. 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34. 

'  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xv.  87)  on  this  point  appears  to  me 
more  prohable  than  that  of  Xenophon  (vii.  6,  26). 
The  Athenians  boasted  much  of  this  sli^t  success  with  their  eavaby. 


truce. 
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The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epa-  Dying  mo- 
minondaSy  with  the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  £^\^on. 
pronounced  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as  that  was  ^' 
withdrawn.     He  first  inquired  whether  his  shield 
was  safe ;  and  his  shield-bearer,  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.     He  next 
asked   about   the    issue   of  the   battle,   and   was 
informed  that  his  own  army  was  victorious  ^     He 
then  desired  to  see  lolaidas  and  Daiphantus,  whom 
he  intended  to  succeed  him  as  commanders ;  but 
received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both  of  them 
had  been  slain*.     "  Then  (said  he)  you  must  make 
peace  with  the  enemy."     He  ordered  the  spear- 
head to  be  withdrawn,  when  the  efflux  of  blood 
speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  The  two 
chief,  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant.  Thebmoffi- 
The  death  of  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  gfdn^boin 
in  the  camp  whom  Epaminondas  could  trust,  shows  *^«  ^***^«- 
how  aggravated  and  irreparable  was  the  Theban  loss, 
not  indeed  as  to  number,  but  as  to  quality.     Not 
merely  Epaminondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men 

enhancing  its  value  by  acknowledging  that  all  their  allies  had  been  de- 
feated around  them  (Plutarch,  De  Gloria  Athen.  p.  350  A.). 

^  Diodor.  xv.  88;  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  ii.  30,  97;  Epistol.  ad  Fami- 
liares,  t.  12,  5. 

'  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Regum,  p.  194  C. ;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  3. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodoros  talk  of  Epaminondas  being  carried  back 
to  the  camp.  But  it  seems  that  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 
camp.  Epaminondas  had  marched  out  only  a  few  hours  before  from 
Tegea.  A  tent  may  have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  receive  him. 
Five  centuries  afterwards,  the  Mantineans  showed  to  the  traveller  Pau- 
sanias  a  spot  called  Skop^  near  the  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  affirmed) 
the  wounded  Epaminondas  had  been  carried  ofi;  in  great  pain,  and  with 
his  hand  on  his  wound — from  whence  he  had  looked  with  anxiety  on 
the  continuing  battle  (Pausan.  viii.  11,  4). 
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Who  slew 
EpaminoQ- 
das?  Dif. 
ferent  per- 
sons ho- 
noured for 
it. 


qualified  ia  some  measure  to  replace  him,  perished 
in  the  same  field ;  and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the 
preceding  year.  Such  accumulation  of  individual 
losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to 
note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and  dig- 
nity, after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  affords 
emphatic  evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with 
which  their  leaders  exposed  themselves,  as  well  as 
of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  Theban.  To  more  than  one  warrior  was  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow.  The 
Mantineans  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Machserion  ;  the 
Athenians,  to  Grylliis  son  of  Xenophon ;  the  Spar- 
tans, to  their  countryman  Antikrates  *.  At  Sparta, 
distinguished  honour  was  shown,  even  in  the  days 
of  Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates,  who  was 
believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her  most 
formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens  afford  precious 
testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to 
the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at 
Thebes,  we  have  no  positive  account.     But  there 


^  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  35 ;  Pausanias,  i.  3, 3 ;  viii.  9, 2-5 ;  yiii.  11,4; 
ix.  15,  3. 

The  reports  however  which  Paiuanias  gives,  and  the  name  of  Ma- 
chserion  which  he  heard  both  at  Mantinea  and  at  Sparta,  are  confused, 
and  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  subsequent  Athenians  did  not 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  first  battle  fought  by  the  Athenian  ca- 
valry, immediately  after  their  arrival  at  Mantinea,  when  they  rescued 
that  town  from  being  surprised  by  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians — and 
the  general  action  which  followed  a  few  days  afterwards,  wherein  Epa- 
minondas was  slain. 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  Peace  con- 
the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantinea,  Itltuquo 
was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect  l^^^' 
not  less  depressing,  in  the  senate-house  and  mar-  *^^^gn^g^j£ 
ket-place  of  Thebes.    The  city,  the  citizen-soldiers,  McssShS— 
and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed  with  the  done 
mournful  conviction,  that  the  dying  injunction  of  LthcThe- 
Epaminondas  must  be  executed.  Accordingly,  neg-  JS^"ef  *'*"* 
otiations  were  opened^  and  peace  was  concluded — 
probably  at  once,  before  the  army  left  Peloponnesus. 
The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies  exacted  no- 
thing more  than  the  recognition  of  the  statu  quo ; 
to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Me- 
galopolis, with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  at- 
tached to  it — and  admitting  also  MessSnS  as  an 
independent  city.     Against  this  last  article  Sparta 
loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.     But  not  one 
of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her  feelings.     Some 
indeed  were  decidedly  against  her ;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent 
MessSnS  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards 
as  an  admitted  principle  in  Athenian  foreign  poli- 
tics*.    Neither  Athenians,  nor  Eleians,  nor  Arca- 
dians, desired  to  see  Sparta  strengthened.     None 
had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with  pro- 
spects doubtful  to  every  one ;  while  all  wished  to 
see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dismissed. 
Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  autonomy  of  MessSnS  guaranteed, 
by  all,  except  the  Spartans ;  who  alone  stood  out, 

>  See  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  hehalf  of  the  MegalopoUtans 
(Orat.  xvi.  8.  10.  p.  204 ;  s.  21.  p.  206). 
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keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries, 
in  the  hope  for  better  times — rather  than  submit  to 
what  they  considered  as  an  intolerable  degrada* 
tion*. 
Remits  of        Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides 
SmISS!    retired.     Xenophon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither 
predSeSr   P^*y  gained  anything,  either  city,  territory,  or  do- 
L^m    °^^^^^^  >  though  before  the  battle,  considering  the 
fair  to  the    magnitude  of  the  two  contending  armies,  every  one 
had  expected  that  the  victors,  whichever  they  were, 
would  become  masters,  and  the  vanquished,  sub- 
jects.    But  his  assertion — that  *' there  was  more 
disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece, 
after  the  battle  than  before  it" — ^must  be  inter- 
preted, partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a  philo-Laconian 
sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  accepted  by 
Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recog- 
nised as  possessed  by  any  state.     Sparta  had  once 
enjoyed  it,  and  had  set  the  disgraceful  example  of 
suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  Persian  king 
at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes  and  Athens 
had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by  the 
like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  neither  of 
them  had  succeeded.    Greece  was  thus  left  without 
a  head,  and  to  this  extent  the  affirmation  of  Xeno- 
phon is  true.     But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  sup- 

1  Plutarch,  Ageaihius,  c.  35 ;  Diodor.  xv.  89 ;  Polybius,  iv.  33. 

Mr.  Fynea  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  B.C.  361]  assigns  the  conclusion  of 
peace  to  the  succeeding  year.  I  do  not  know  however  what  ground 
there  is  for  assuming  such  an  interval  between  the  battle  and  the  peace. 
Diodorus  appears  to  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  former.  This 
would  not  count  for  much,  indeed,  against  any  considerable  counter- 
probability  ;  but  the  probability  here  (in  my  judgement)  is  rather  in  fa- 
vour of  immediate  sequence  between  the  two  events. 
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pose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into 
Peloponnesus  was  unproductive  of  any  results — 
though  it  was  disappointed  of  its  great  and  hrilliant 
fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before  he  marched 
in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  Megalopo- 
lis, &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the 
Mantineans  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though" 
ending  in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke 
up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support  of  Man- 
tinea;  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  main- 
tain themselves  against  their  Arcadian  opponents, 
and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against  Sparta  unim- 
paired. While  therefore  we  admit  the  affirmation 
of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the 
battle  either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we 
must  at  the  same  time  add,  that  she  gained  the 
preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies,  and  of  her  anti- 
Spartan  frontier,  including  MessSnS. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  character 
dearly  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  nowu^' 
first  hero,  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantinea ;  not  to 
mention  his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know  only  from 
his  verdict — Daiphantus  and  lolaidas^  He  was 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental 
column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been 
judged  with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas. 
He  has  obtained  a  meed  of  admiration — from  all, 
sincere  and  hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic.  Cicero 
pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece".   The 

^  PausaniaSj  viii.  11, 4,  5. 

'  Cicero,  Tusculan.  i.  2,  4 ;  De  Orator,  iii.  34,  139.  "  Epaminondas, 
princepa,  meo  judicio,  Grocie^/'  &c. 

2i2 
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judgement  of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up  so 
emphatically  in  a  single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a 
manner  hardly  less  significant  and  laudatory.  Nor 
was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed  this 
judgement.  The  best  men  of  action,  combining 
the  soldier  and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and 
Philopoemen\  set  before  them  Epaminondas  as  their 
model  to  copy.  The  remark  has  been  often  made, 
and  suggests  itself  whenever  we  speak  of  Epami*- 
nondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only  when 
we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — that 
with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of 
Thebes  both  began  and  ended.  His  period  of  active 
political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,. by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and 
garrison,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy 
—  to  the  fatal  day  of  Mantinea  (379-362  b.c).  His 
prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency  belongs  to 
the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra 
(371  B.C.).  Throughout  this  whole  period,  both  all 
that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine, 
fully  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Polybius  and  Ci- 
cero, who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more. 
And  this  too — let  it  be  observed — though  Epami- 
nondas is  tried  by  a  severe  canon;  for  the  chief 
contemporary  witness  remaining  is  one  decidedly 
hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  finds 
neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the  ca- 
pital enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  re- 
cord what  is  honourable — and  manifests  the  per- 
verting bias  mainly  by  suppressing  or  slurring  over 

*  Plutarch,  Philopoemen,  c.  3 ;  Plutucb,  Timoleon,  c.  36. 
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his  triumphs.  The  man  whose  eloquence  bearded 
Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra^ — who  in  that  battle  stripped 
Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to 
Thebes — ^who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only 
ravaged  all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut 
off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  inde- 
pendent Mess6n6,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian 
community  of  Megalopolis  on  its  frontier — the 
author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to  Xenophon 
such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in  the 
two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third, 
suppresses  the  thing  done.  But  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, preceding  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (whereby 
Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition 
against  him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  Accordingly,  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's  '  Hellenica'  con- 
tains a  panegyric*,  ample  and  unqualified,  upon  the 
military  merits  of  the  Theban  general ;  upon  his 
daring  enterprise,  his  comprehensive  foresight,  his 
care  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  of  soldiers,  his 
excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined  tactics,  his 
fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the 
weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves 
with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a 
simile  of  Demosthenes^)  like  an  unskilful  pugilist, 
and  only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from 

*  See  the  inscription  of  four  lines  copied  by  Pansanias  from  the  statue 
of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  16,  3) : — 

*HfUT€p€Us  PovKais  ^dprrj  )i€¥  iKtlparo  b6^,  &c. 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen.  Til.  5,  8,  9. 

'  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  I.  p.  51*  s.  46. 
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accident.  The  effort  of  strategic  genius,  then  for 
the  first  time  devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an 
irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one  point  of 
the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was  kept 
comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus 
decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophon,  together 
with  its  triumphant  effect,  at  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea;  though  the  very  same  combination  on  the 
field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  description, 
as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as  not  to  require 
any  mention  of  the  chief  with  whom  it  originated. 
Compare  Epaminondas  with  Agesilaus — how  great 
is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the 
other  1  How  manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that 
nothing  except  the  fatal  spear-wound  at  Mantinea, 
prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  a  series  of 
admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter 
of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself  I 

The  miUtary  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had 
they  merely  belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries, 
combined  with  nothing  praiseworthy  in  other  ways 
— ^would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  high  and 
original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent 
or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  this  great  man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to 
borrow  from  one  side  of  his  character  in  order  to 
compensate  deficiencies  in  another  ^  His  splendid 
military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal 
ends ;  neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  over- 

^  The  remark  of  Diodonu  (xv.  88)  upon  Epaminondas  is  more  em- 
phatic than  we  usually  find  in  him— Uapck  imp  yhp  iKdtrr^  tS>v  SXXa>v 
h  h»  ojpoi  7rpoT€prjfjLa  rijs  ^(ris,  vapa  W  tovt^  irdfras  rhs  Aperas 
ffOpoia-fUwis. 
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weening  vanity.  Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
he  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enough  to  pay  his  fune- 
ral expenses ;  having  despised  the  many  opportu- 
nities for  enrichment  which  his  position  afforded, 
as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners'.  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural  temperament, 
that  his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as 
soon  as  the  perilous  exposure  of  Thebes  required  it, 
he  displayed  as  much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the 
most  ambitious  of  her  citizens,  without  any  of  that 
captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men,  as 
to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to 
him  from  his  countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity 
was  so  faintly  kindled,  even  after  the  prodigious 
success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him  serving  in 
Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  city  as  an  sedile  or  inferior  street-magistrate, 
under  the  title  of  Telearchus.  An  illustrious  speci- 
men of  that  capacity  and  good-will,  both  to  com- 
mand and  to  be  commanded,  which  Aristotle  pro- 
nounces to  form  in  their  combination  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  worthy  citizen*.     He  once 

'  Polybius,  xxxii.  8,  6.  Coraelius  Nepos  (Epaminondas,  c.  4)  gives 
one  anecdote,  among  several  which  he  affirms  to  have  fomid  on  record, 
of  large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to,  and  repudiated  by,  Epaminon- 
das ;  an  anecdote  recounted  with  so  much  precision  of  detail,  that  it 
appears  to  deserve  credit,  though  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  time  when 
the  alleged  briber,  Diomedon  of  Kyzicus,  came  to  Thebes. 

Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  583  F.)  relates  an  incident  about 
Jason  of  Pheree  tendering  money  in  vain  to  Epaminondas,  which  cannot 
weU  have  happened  before  the  liberation  of  the  Kadmeia  (the  period  to 
which  Plutardi's  dialogue  assigns  it),  but  may  have  happened  after- 
wards. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Reg.  p.  193  C;  and  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Fabius  Maximus,  c.  27- 

>  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  2, 10. 
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incurred  the  displeasure  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  for 
his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot 
doubt  also  that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  poli- 
tical censors  and  enemies — the  condition  of  emi« 
nence  in  every  free  state ;  but  neither  of  these 
causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political 
course.  As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  un* 
worthy  arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  without  mur- 
murs, and  without  any  angry  renunciation  of  patri* 
otic  duty^ 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political 
opponents  at  home  was  undeviating ;  and,  what  is 
even  more  remarkable,  amidst  the  precedents  and 
practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his  hostility  against 
foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban 
exiles,  was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  ven- 
geance. Sufficient  proofs  have  been  adduced  in 
the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of  attributes 
in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty  disinterestedness, 
not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more 
seductive  irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with 
a  just  measure  of  attachment  towards  partisans, 
and  unparalleled  gentleness  towards  enemies.  His 
friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never  disturbed  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career ;  an 
absence  of  jealousy  signal  and  creditable  to  both, 

>  Plutarch,  Compar.  Alkibiad.  and  Coriolanus,  c.  4.  *Em\  t6  yc  /lij 
Xiiraprj  /xiyde  BtptmrvTuAv  Hxko^p  tumi,  Ka\  MrrcXXof  ccxc  ku\  'Api- 
OT€idrjs  Koi  'Evt^uivwvl^s'  aXXii  ra>  Korafftpovuv  ods  akrjB&s  &v  d^fu^f 
cWi  Koi  dovvai  Koi  a<fi€\€(rBai  Kvptos,  ((otrrpcuciCSfitvoi  Ka\  anoxfipo* 
rovovfiepoi  Ka\  KaTadiKa{6fjL€voi  voKKokis  ovk  mpylCoyro  rots  frokirats 
ayv»fAovoviny,  aXX'  rfydirtap  avOis  fitTafi€Xofifvovs  koI  ^<iyXXuiioyio 
frapoKfiKovifTtov. 
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though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas,  the  richer, 
as  well  as  the  inferior,  man  of  the  two.  To  both, 
and  to  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  both,  Thebes 
owed  her  short-lived  splendour  and  ascendency. 
Yet  when  we  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  we 
not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  transcendent  stra- 
tegic genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but  even 
the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never 
deserted  his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epami- 
nondas  as  his  companion  in  Thessaly,  he  would 
hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the  good  faith,  nor 
tasted  the  dungeon,  of  the  Pheraean  Alexander ;  nor 
would  he  have  rushed  forward  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view  of  that 
hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have 
found  superiors  at  Athens  ;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had 
neither  equal,  nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Un- 
der  the  new  phase  iqto  which  Thebes  passed  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the  Kad- 
meia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance  only  to. 
the  great  strategic  qualities  ;  while  the  combination 
of  both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy,  the 
counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his  country  \  as  well  as 
her  minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief.  The 
shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in 
Greece,  embodied  in  the  current  phrases  about 
Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be  sensibly  mitigated, 
when  her  representative  in  an  assembled  congress 
spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 
Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried 

'  See  an  anecdote  about  Epaminondas  as  the  diplomatist  and 
negotiator  on  behalf  of  Thebes  against  Athens — duuuoXoywfjiivos,  &c. 
Athenseus^  xiv.  p.  660  £. 
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bluster  of  Menelau8^     The  possession  of  such 
eloquence,  amidst  the  uninspiring  atmosphere  of 
Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental  force  than  a 
similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at 
Athens.    In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily  associated 
with  thought  and  action — that  triple  combination 
of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  Isokra- 
tes  and  other  Athenian  sophists^  set  before  their 
hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for  merito- 
rious civic  life.   To  the  bodily  training  and  soldier- 
like practice,  common  to  all  Thebans,  Epaminon- 
das  added  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse  and  a 
range  of  discussion  with   the  philosophical  men 
around,  peculiar  to  himself.     He  was  not  floated 
into  public  life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — 
nor  hoisted  and  propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — 
nor  even  determined  to  it  originally  by  any  spon- 
taneous ambition  of  his  own.     But  the  great  revo- 
lution of  379  B.C.,  which  expelled  from  Thebes  both 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy 
who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the 
strongest  obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest ; 
since  nothing  but  an  energetic  defence  could  rescue 
both  him  and  every  other  free  Theban  from  slavery. 
It  was  by  the  like  necessity  that  the  American 
revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolution^  thrust 

^  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  210-220  (Menelaus  and  Odysseus) — 
*AXX*  St€  dfj  Tpa>€(r(rip  aytipofiepoKriP  tiuxBtv, 
"Hroi  fi€¥  McpcXoof  iirirpoxd^p  dy6p€V€f 
Uavpa  yAv,  ahXa  yuaka  Xiyccof'  iirti  ov  fro\vfiv6oSf  &c. 

'AXX'  ot€  d^  p  owa  re  p,€ydkijv  c«c  crniOcos  Ui  (Odysseus), 

Kal  hr€a  vi(f}ddt(raiv  touc&ra  xfA/A«p(|7crfty> 

OvK€T  hrw  'Odvafjt  y  ipitrcrtu  fipoT6s  SXXos,  &c. 

>  See  Vol.  YIII.  of  this  Hirtory,  Ch.  IzriL  p.  489-^1— ^oomci^, 
\iyeip,  Kol  wparrfttf,  &e. 
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into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and  capable 
men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  tempe- 
rament or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  im- 
pelled Epaminondas  forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his 
countrymen  to  look  out  for  a  competent  leader 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found;  and  in  no  other 
living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same  union  of  the 
soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot. 
Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only  in 
Perikles  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excel- 
lence ;  for  though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas 
as  a  general,  Perikles  must  be  held  superior  to  him 
as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of  both — ^and 
the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of 
Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  exclusively 
from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They 
both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the 
conversation  of  the  most  instructed  philosophers 
and  sophists  accessible  to  them — trained  to  varied 
intellectual  combinations  and  to  a  larger  range  of 
subjects  than  those  that  came  before  the  public 
assembly — ^familiarized  with  reasonings  which  the 
scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and  which 
the  devoted  miUtary  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  dis- 
dained. 

On  One  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  po- 
licy recommended  by  Epaminondas  to  his  country- 
men appears  of  questionable  wisdom — his  advice 
to  compete  with  Athens  for  transmarine  and  naval 
power.  One  cannot  recognise  in  this  advice  the 
same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the 
same  long-sighted  view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength 
to  Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  enemies,  which 
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dictated  the  foundatioD  of  Mess^nS  and  Megalo* 
polis.  These  two  towns,  when  once  founded,  took 
such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade  even 
her  own  allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them  ;  a  clear  proof 
of  the  sound  reasoning  on  which  their  founder  had 
proceeded.  What  Epaminondas  would  have  done — 
whether  he  would  have  followed  out  maxims  equally 
prudent  and  penetrating — if  he  had  survived  the 
victory  of  Mantinea — is  a  point  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  himself 
then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with  a 
plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held 
without  abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epami- 
nondas justifies  the  conjecture  that  he  would  have 
been  found  equal,  more  than  any  other  Greek,  even 
to  this  great  trial ;  and  that  his  untimely  death 
shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honourable  to 
himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas 
we  know  scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he 
never  married  ;  and  we  find  brief  allusions,  without 
any  details,  to  attachments  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  indulged  ^  Among  the  countrymen  of  Pin- 
dar*, devoted  attachment  between  mature  men  and 
beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.     It  was  confirmed  by  interchange 

1  Plutaich,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192  £.;  Athens,  xiii.  p.  590  C. 

'  Hieronymus  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  602  A. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18 ; 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacedsexnon.  ii.  12. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned  fi»gment  of  Pindar,  addressed  by 
him  when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of  Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the 
Skolia,  in  Dissen's  edition,  and  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  vol.  iii. 
p.  611,  ap.  Athen»um,  xiii.  p.  605  C. 
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of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was  reck* 
oned  upon  as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in 
the  hour  of  battle.  Asopichus  and  Kaphisodorus 
are  named  as  youths  to  whom  Epaminondas  was 
much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with  desperate 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the  vic- 
tory caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi^ ; 
the  second  perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend 
and  chief  on  the  field  of  Mantinea,  and  was  buried 
in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him*. 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  in-  ».c.362- 
censed   against  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  ^.J 
them  in  reference  to  MessdnS,  began  to  turn  their  among  the 

r  I  /v  •  >•  ^  1  inhabitants 

attention  away  from  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  those  ofMegaio- 
of  Asia  and  Egypt.   But  the  dissensions  in  Arcadia  ^hebana 
were  not  wholly  appeased  even  by  the  recent  peace.  Jhera^OTce 
The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  been  founded  only  eight  ^g^*^^""" 
years  before  by  the  coalescence  of  many  smaller  ^Wch 

-  ,  xnaintauis 

townships,  all  previously  enjoying  a  separate  auto-  theincor. 
nomy  more  or  less  perfect.  The  vehement  anti-  p*^"^*®"* 
Spartan  impulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had 
overruled  to  so  great  a  degree  the  prior  instincts  of 
these  townships,  that  they  had  lent  themselves  to 
the  plans  of  Lykomedes  and  Epaminondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.  But  since  that 
period,  reaction  had  taken  place.  The  Mantineans 
had  come  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan 
party  in  Arcadia ;  and  several  of  the  communities 

'  SeeTheopompufl,  Frag^  182,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  605  A. 
'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  sup,;  Plutarch,  Amatorius,  p.  761  D. :  com- 
pare Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
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which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis,  counting 
upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on 
seceding,  and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy. 
But  for  foreign  aid,  Megalopolis  would  now  have 
been  in  great  difficulty.  A  pressing  request  was 
sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatched  into  Arcadia 
3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.  This  force  enabled 
the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without  measures 
of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in 
communion  ^    And  it  appears  that  the  interference 

'  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  Tenture  here  to  depart  from  Diodorus,  who  states  that  these  «3000 
men  were  Athenians,  not  Thebans ;  that  the  Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask 
aid  from  Athens,  and  that  the  Athenians  sent  these  3000  men  under 
Pammenes. 

That  Diodonis  (or  the  copyist)  has  here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athe- 
nians, appears  to  me,  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the  oration  delivered  by  Demosthenes 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  (about  ten  years  after  this  period)  respecting 
the  propriety  of  sending  an  armed  force  to  defend  Megalopolis  against 
the  threats  of  Sparta — will  see,  I  think,  that  Athens  can  never  before 
have  sent  any  military  assistance  to  Megalopolis.  Both  the  arguments 
which  Demosthenes  urges,  and  those  which  he  combats  as  having  been 
urged  by  opponents,  exclude  the  reality  of  any  such  previous  proceed- 
ing. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  oration  was  delivered, 
the  Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare  Diodonis,  xvi.  39)  under  special 
alliance  with,  and  guardianship  of,  Thebes— though  the  latter  had  then 
been  so  much  weakened  by  the  Sacred  War  and  other  causes,  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  she  could  give  them  complete  protection 
against  Sparta.  But  in  the  year  next  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the 
alliance  between  Megalopolis  and  Thebes,  as  well  as  the  hostility  be- 
tween Megalopolis,  and  Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more  intimate. 
The  Thebans  (then  in  unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought  for  them  in 
the  preceding  year — not  the  Athenians,  who  had  fought  against  them 
— ^would  be  the  persons  invoked  for  aid  to  Megalopolis;  nor  had  any 
positive  reverses  as  yet  occurred  to  disable  the  Thebans  from  furnishing 
aid. 

3.  Lastly,  Pammenes  is  a  Theban  general,  friend  of  Epaminondas. 
He  is  mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Diodonis  himself  in  another  place 
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thus  obtained  was  permanently  efficacious,  so  that 
the  integrity  of  this  recent  Pan-Arcadian  commu- 
nity was  no  farther  disturbed. 

The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  Ageriuw 
age  of  eighty,  to  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  damus. 
irrevocably  narrowed,  her  influence  in  Arcadia 
overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  MessSnS  formally  sanc- 
tioned even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests, 
and  those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously 
set  forth  by  Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating 
Sparta  more  than  ever  from  Grecian  support  and 
sympathy.  Archidamus  probably  never  seriously 
attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  scheme  which 
he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years 
before  the  battle  of  M antinea ;  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  send  away  their  wives  and  families, 
and  convert  their  military  population  into  a  per- 
petual camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they 
should  have  reconquered  Mess6n6  or  perished  in 
the  attempt  \  Yet  he  and  his  father,  though  de- 
serted by  all  Grecian  allies,  had  not  yet  abandoned 
the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the  shape 
of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian 

(xvi.  34),  but  also  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27»  2),  as  tbe  general  who  had 
been  sent  to  watch  over  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by  Plutarch  (Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  c.  26 ;  Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Prsecept.  p.  805  F.), 
and  by  Polysenus  (y.  16, 3).  We  find  a  private  Athenian  citizen  named 
Pammenes,  a  goldsmith,  mentioned  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias  (s.  31.  p.  521) ;  but  no  Athenian  officer  or  pubUc  man 
of  that  time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but  feel  convinced  that  Pammenes  and 
his  troops  were  Thebans,  and  not  Athenians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  concurrence  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
point  (Hist.  Or.  vol.  y.  ch.  xliii.  p.  368  note). 

^  See  Isokrates,  Orat.  yi.  (Archidamus)  s.  85-93. 
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satraps  in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  correspondence  ^ 
B.C.S62.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea — and 

PeSa^      ^  ^*  would  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large 
revolted      portion  of  the  western  dominions  of  the  Great  King 
proyinces—  wcrc  in  a  State  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious 
•*^**'     obedience.      Egypt  had   been  for  some  years  in 
actual  revolt,  and  under  native  princes,  whom  the 
Persians  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  subdue  (em- 
ploying for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374 
and  371  b.c.     Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region 
near  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to 
have  revolted  about  the  year  367-366  b.c      In 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — Paphlagonia,  Pisi- 
dia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors  be- 
came disaffected  to  Artaxerxes.    But  their  disaffec- 
tion was  for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  ex- 
traordinary ability  and  vigour  of  a  Karian  named 
Datames,  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of 
*  Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important  victo- 

ries over  them,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well- 
combined  stratagem.  At  length  the  services  of 
Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees ;  who 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus 
drove  him  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own 
district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and  concert 
with  Ariobarzanes.  It  was  in  vain  that  Autophra- 
dates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  with 
a  powerful  force  to  subdue  Datames.  The  latter 
resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and  was  at 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  s.  73. 
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length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspi* 
racy  of  Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who, 
corrupted  by  the  Persian  court  and  becoming  a 
traitor  both  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and  to  Data- 
mes,  simulated  zealous  co-operation,  tempted  the 
latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there  assassi- 
nated him^. 

Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  Formidable 
and  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court ;  the  satraps 
Mausdlus  prince  of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of  Mysia,  Minor— it 
and  Autophradates  satrap  of  Lydia— the  last  ha-  J^^p;^,^ 
ving  now  apparently  joined  the  revolters,  though  thoPersian 
he  had  before  been  active  in  upholding  the  autho-  through 
rity  of  the  king.     It  seems  too  that  the  revolt  ex-   '^^  *'^* 
tended  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western 
coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was 
at  once  subtracted  from  the  empire.   Tachos,  native 
king  of  Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend  assistance  to 
this  formidable  combination   of  disaffected   com- 
manders, who  selected  Orontes  as  their  chief;  con* 
fiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rheo- 
mithres  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.     But 
the  Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this  combina- 
tion by  corrupting  both  Orontes  and  Rheomithres, 

^  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  biography  of  Datames  at  some  length, 
recounting  his  military  exploits  and  stratagems.  He  places  Datames, 
in  point  of  military  talent,  above  all  barbari,  except  Hamilcar  Barca 
and  Hannibal  (c.  1).  Polynnus  also  (vii.  29)  recounts  several  memo- 
rable proceedings  of  the  same  chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xv.  91 ; 
and  Xen.  Cyropa^d.  viii.  8,  4. 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  certainty  either  the  history,  or  the 
chronology,  of  Datames.  His  exploits  seem  to  belong  to  the  last  ten 
years  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  his  death  seems  to  have  taken  place 
a  little  before  the  death  of  that  prince ;  which  last  event  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  359-^8  B.C.  See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ch.  18. 
p.  316,  Appendix. 

VOL.  X.  2  K 
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who  betrayed  their  confederates,  and  caused  the 
enterprise  to  fail.  Of  the  particulars  we  know 
little  CMT  nothing*. 
Agetikiis  Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000 
commander  Lacedsemonian  or  Peloponnesian  hoplites — and  the 
ajSSSJiT  Athenian  general  Chabrias — were  invited  to  Egypt 
there  also.  ^^  command  the  forces  of  Tachos;  the  former  on 
land,  the  latter  at  sea.  Chabrias  came  simply  as  a 
Yolunteer,  without  any  public  sanction  or  order 
from  Athens.  But  the  service  of  Agesilaus  was 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence 
of  thirty  Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors. 
The  Spartans  were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king 
for  having  sanctioned  the  independence  of  MessSnS ; 
and  as  the  prospect  of  overthrowing  or  enfeebling 
his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment  considerable, 
they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for  their 
services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in 
return  lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views 
in  Greece.  But  dissension  and  bad  judgement 
marred  all  the  combinations  against  the  Persian 
king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt  ^,  was  received 
with  little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with  asto- 
nishment, that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a 
formidable  warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old  mao> 

^  Diodor.  zy.  91,  92 ;  Xenophon,  Cyxoped.  viii.  8,  4. 

Our  information  about  theie  disturbances  in  the  interior  of  the  Per> 
sian  empire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that  few  of  the  &ct8  can  be  said 
to  be  certainly  known.  Diodorus  has  evidently  introduced  into  the  year 
362-^361  B.C.  a  series  of  events,  many  of  them  belonging  to  years  be- 
fore and  after.  Rehdantz  (Vii.  Iphicrat.  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p.  154-161) 
brings  together  all  the  statements ;  but  unfortunately  with  little  result. 

9  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  36 ;  Athenseus,  xir.  p.  616  D.;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Agesil.  c.  8. 
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of  mean  attire^  and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his 
troops,  careless  of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only 
vented  their  disappointment  in  sarcastic  remarks, 
but  also  declined  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme 
command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only 
recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force, 
while  Tachos  himself  commanc^ed  in  chief,  and 
Chabrias  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet.  Great  efibrts 
were  made  to  assemble  a  force  competent  to  act 
against  the  Great  King ;  and  Chabrias  is  said  to 
have  suggested  various  stratagems  for  obtaining 
money  from  the  Egyptians  ^  The  army  having 
been  thus  strengthened,  Agesilaus,  though  discon- 
tented and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied 
Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces 
in  Phoenicia ;  from  whence  they  were  forced  to  re- 
turn by  the  revolt  of  Nektanebis,  cousin  of  Tachos, 
who  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt. 
Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications  to  Agesilaus  to 
sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the  Egyptian 
throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to 
bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided  in 
favour  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries 
from  the  camp  of  Tachos*,  who  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  take  flight.     Chabrias  returned  home  to 

^  See  Pieudo-Aristotel.  (Economic,  ii.  25. 

'  Diodonu  (xv.  93)  differs  from  Plutarch  and  others  (whom  I  follow) 
in  respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and  Nektanehis  with  Agesilaus; 
affirming  that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and  supported  him  with 
success,  against  Nektanehis. 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chahrias,  c.  2,  3. 

We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens  in  the  Chersonese — ^in  359-358  B.C. 
(Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677.  a.  204). 

2  k2 
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Athens;  either  not  choosing  to  abandon  Tachos, 
vhom  he  had  come  to  serve — or  recalled  by  special 
order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor 
for  the  throne  presently  arose  in  the  Mendesian 
division  of  Egypt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  NektanebiSi  defeated  all  the  efforts 
of  his  opponent.  Yet  his  great  schemes  against 
the  Persian  empire  were  abandoned »  and  nothing 
was  effected  as  the  result  of  his  Egyptian  expedi- 
tion except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis ;  who, 
having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay 
longer^  dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with 
large  presents,  and  with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta 
of  230  talents.  Agesilaus  marched  from  the  Nile 
towards  Kyr6n6,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  town 
and  its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But  he 
died  on  the  march,  without  reaching  KyrSnd.  His 
body  was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for  burial, 
in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be 
obtained  \ 
^m^tSrf  ^^^^  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty, 
Agesilaus.  the  ablcst  and  most  energetic  of  the  Spartan 
kings.  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage,  denied  to 
every  other  eminent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  cha- 
racter and  exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion 
— ^Xenophon.  Making  every  allowance  for  par- 
tiality in  this  picture,  there  will  still  remain  a  really 
great  and  distinguished  character.  We  find  the 
virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  com- 

'  Diodor.  xv.  93;  Plutarefa^  AgeuL  c.  38-40;   Cornelius  Nepos» 
Agetil.  c.  8. 
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mander,  combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and 
decision,  in  such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesi- 
laus  constant  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others, 
far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident  to  his  sta* 
tion ;  and  that,  too^  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily 
deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on 
that  point.   Of  the  merits  which  Xenophon  ascribes 
to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of  a  Spartan  edu* 
cation; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indif-* 
ference  to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of 
hardship  under  every  form.     But  his  fideUty  to 
engagements,  his  uniform  superiority  to  pecuniary 
corruption,  and  those  winning  and  hearty  manners 
which  attached  to  him  all  around — ^were  virtues  not 
Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.    We  find  in  him, 
however^  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally 
above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — 
than  to  Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas. .  Agesilaus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under 
the  auspices  and  through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander ; 
whose  influence,  at  that  time  predominant  both  at 
Sparta  and  in  Greece,   had   planted  everywhere 
dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascend- 
ency for  imperial  Sparta — and,  under  the  name  of 
Sparta,  for  himself.   Agesilaus,  too  high-spirited  to 
comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily 
broke  through  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been 
constructed  to  promote  the  personal  dominion  of 
Lysander;   yet  without   following  out   the   same 
selfish   aspirations,    or  seeking   to  build  up  the 
like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account. 
His  ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for 
Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the 
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second.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures 
for  upholding  and  administering  the  imperial  autho* 
rity  of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mixture  of 
domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (represented  by  the 
dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Lysander ;  a  sad  contrast  with  the  digni- 
^ed  equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan 
interference,  proclaimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watch- 
word of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Tor6n6 — and  with 
the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus 
was  that  spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when 
acting  under  the  miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his 
panegyrist  gives  him  so  much  credit*.  He  was 
here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia 
which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a 
few  years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid  against 
Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the 
lessons  of  Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding 
Grecian  allies  to  make  war  upon  her  near  home. 
Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment, 
and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom 
of  Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer 
home.  His  obedience  to  the  order  of  recall  is 
greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and  Xenophon— in  my 
judgement,  with  little  reason,  since  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  back.  But  he  came  back  an 
altered  man.  His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  been  exchanged  for  a  miso-Theban 

'  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.    Ei   d'   aZ    koXov  koI  fua(nr€p<nj» 
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sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  a 
passion.     As  principal  conductor  of  the  war  be- 
tween 394-387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and 
ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  opera- 
tions.     But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of 
Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by 
making  her  the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a 
Persian  rescript,  he  was  content  to  purchase  such 
aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still  greater  dis- 
honour of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     For  the 
time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.     From  387  to 
379  B.C.  (that  is,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution 
at  Thebes,  effected  by  Pelopidas  and  his  small  band), 
the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central  Greece, 
was  continually  rising.     But  her  injustice  and  op- 
pression stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist 
Xenophon ;  and  this  is  just  the  period  when  the 
influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its  maximum.   After- 
wards, we  find  him  personally  forward  in  sheltering 
Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing  upon 
his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with 
Thebes.     In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military 
operations  were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with 
a  certain  measure  of  success.     But  on  the  whole, 
the  war  turns  out  unfavourably  for  Sparta.     In 
371  B.C.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  terms 
very  humiliating,  as  compared  with  her  position  in 
387  B.C. ;  and  the  only  compensation  which  she 
receives,  is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans 
out  of  the  treaty,  thus  leaving  them  to  contend 
single-handed  against  what  seemed  overwhelming 
odds.    Of  this  intense  miso-Theban  impulse,  which 
so   speedily   brought   about  the   unexpected   and 
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crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out 
as  the  prominent  spokesman.  In  the  days  of 
Spartan  misfortune  which  followed,  we  find  his 
conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as  the 
defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found 
herself,  allowed:  and  though  Plutarch  seems  dis- 
pleased with  him^  for  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  autonomy  of  MessSnS  (at  the  peace 
concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea)  when  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  other  Greeks — yet  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mis- 
chief to  Sparta ;  and  circumstances  might  well  have 
so  turned  out,  that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and 
personal  merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  po- 
litician, he  deserves  little  esteem.  We  are  compelled 
to  remark  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the  state 
in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that 
wherein  he  left  her  at  his  death — **  Marmoream 
invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit."  Nothing  but  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea  saved  her  from  some- 
thing yet  worse ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Age- 
silaus, while  we  are  considering  the  misfortunes 
of  Sparta  during  his  reign,  not  to  recollect  that 
Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more  formidable  than 
she  had  ever  before  encountered. 
B.C.  362-  The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during 
his  last  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  esta- 
Egjrptimd  blishing  firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the 
*"***  native  king,  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  the 
time  from  being  re-conquered  by  the  Persians ;  an 
event,  that  did  not  happen  until  a  few  years  after- 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  35. 
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wards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king. 
Of  the  extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia 
Minor  as  well  as  Eg}^t,  no  permanent  consequence 
remained.  The  treachery  of  Orontes  and  Rheomi- 
thres  so  completely  broke  up  the  schemes  of  the 
revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still  maintained 
the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  Egypt) 
unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  re-  Death  of 
volt  (apparently  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358  Mnenlon?' 
B.C.),  having  reigned  forty-five  or  forty-six  years'.  Jhrroyi*** 
His  death  was  preceded  by  one  of  those  bloody  ^'"^^y- 
tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  Persian  sceptre.     Darius,  the  eldest  son 
of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  his  father  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.   According  to  Persian  custom, 
the  successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer 

>  Diodorus,  zv.  93. 

There  is  a  difference  between  Diodorus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
in  the  statements  about  the  length  of  reign,  and  date  of  death,  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  of  about  two  years — 361  or  369  B.C.  See  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  ch.  18.  p.  316 — ^where  the  state- 
ments are  brought  together  and  discussed.  Plutarch  states  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to  have  lasted  62  years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  c.  33); 
which  cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what  manner  the  error  is  to  bo 
amended,  we  cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Raria  recognises  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus  supports  the  statement  in  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon,  which  assigns  to  him  forty-six  years  of  reign.  See 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with  his  comments,  p.  470. 

This  same  inscription  affords  ground  of  inference  respecting  the  du- 
ration of  the  revolt ;  for  it  shows  that  the  Karian  Mausolus  recc^ised 
himself  as  satrap,  and  Artaxerxes  as  his  sovereign,  in  the  year  begin- 
ning November  359  B.C.,  which  corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  The  revolt  therefore  must  have  been  suppressed 
before  that  period :  see  Sievers,  Geschichte  von  Griechenland  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 
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any  petition  which  he  pleased  ;  the  monarch  heing 
held  bound  to  grant  it.  Darius  availed  hioiself  of 
the  privilege  to  ask  for  one  of  the  favourite  inmates 
of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Artaxerxes 
that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new  appointment 
as  to  the  succession ;  discarding  Darius  and  prefer- 
ring his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were 
warmly  espoused  by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter 
of  the  monarch.  Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  Darius 
was  persuaded  by  a  discontented  courtier,  named 
Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating  Artaxerxes ; 
but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both 
Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and 
his  ambition  yet  farther  stimulated.  But  there  still 
remained  two  princes,  older  than  he — Arsames  and 
Ariaspes.  Both  these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put 
out  of  the  way ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous  deceit, 
entrapping  him  to  take  poison — the  other  by  as- 
sassination. Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  successor 
to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him  : 
for  Artaxerxes — now  very  old,  and  already  struck 
down  by  the  fatal  consummation  respecting  his 
eldest  son  Darius — did  not  survive  the  additional 
sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other  sons  die  so  speedily 
afterwards'.    He  expired,  and  his  son  Ochus,  taking 

1  Plutaich>  Artaxerx.  c.  29,  30;  Justiii,  x.  1-^3. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  lady  whom  the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  was, 
Aspasia  of  Phoksea — ^the  Greek  mistress  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  after  the  hattle  of  Kunaxa,  and  had 
acq^iired  a  high  place  in  the  monarch's  affections. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of  the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly 
possible  that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a  passion  to  Darius,  in  or 
about  361  B.C.,  as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  father— 
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the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him  without 
opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sangui- 
nary dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed 
himself  on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  b.c.362- 
Mantinea,  Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  ^^^^^^ 
peace  from  land- war,  appears  to  have  been  entan-  maritime 

opentiont 

gled  in  senous  maritime  contests  and  difficulties.  — Timo- 
She  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  two  mak^war 
events ;   by  the  Theban  naval  armament  under  ph?^'iL^"d 
Bpaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  Alexander  ]«^** 
of  Pherae   to  Thebes — both  events  belonging  to 
364-363  B.C.    It  was  in  363-362  b.c.  that  the  Athe- 
nian  Timotheus — ^having  carried  on  war  with  emi- 
nent success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  suc- 
cess against  Amphipolis — ^transferred  his  forces  to 
the  war  against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.     The  arrival  of  the  Theban 
fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  served  as  a  powerful  assistance 

and  so  decided  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Artaxerzes  to  give  her  up — 
can  have  been  the  person  who  accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  finiy 
years  before;  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  was  fought  in  401  B.C.  The 
chronological  improbability  would  be  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plu- 
tarch's statement  that  Artaxerxes  reigned  62  years ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  occurred  rery  near  the  beginning  of  his  reigu, 
and  the  death  of  his  son  Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 

Justin  states  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon  in  a  manner  yet  more  tragical.  He  affirms  that  the 
plot  against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  was  concerted  by  Darius  in  conjunc- 
tion with  several  of  his  brothers ;  and  that,  on  the  plot  being  discovered, 
all  these  brothers,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  put  to 
death.  Ochus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  a  great  number 
of  his  kinsmen  and  of  the  principal  persons  about  the  court,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children — fearing  a  like  conspiracy  against  him- 
self. 
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to  Kotys ;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athenian 
general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his 
father-in-law  against  his  country  ^  Timotheus  is 
said  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  ad- 
vantage,  and  to  have  acquired  for  Athens  a  large 
plunder*.  It  would  appear  that  his  operations  were 
of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  com- 
mand in  those  regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in 
the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys:  for  Iphi- 
krates would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  de- 
fensive warfare ;  retiring  from  his  service  when  he 
began  to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chersonese^. 
B.C.362.  We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought 
ErgopMius   about  the  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from 

succeeds 

Timotheus  the  Command.  But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Er- 
sonese—  '  gophilus  as  Athenian  commander  in  the  Chersonese, 
DM^ra^^'  And  Kallisthenes  (seemingly)  as  Athenian  com- 
^ns?!^-  mander  against  Amphipolis*-  The  transmarine 
w*w  °t"""  ^^^^^  ^^  Athens,  however,  were  far  from  improving. 
against  Bcsidcs  that  uudcr  the  new  general  she  seems  to  have 
of  Phene.  been  losing  strength  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had 
now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — Alex- 
ander of  Pherae.     A  short  time  previously,  he  had 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Arirtokrat.  p.  664.  8.  153. 
.  *  The  affirmation  of  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timotheus,  c.  1),  that  Timo- 
theus made  war  on  Kot3r8  with  such  success  as  to  bring  into  the  Athe* 
nian  treasury  1200  talents,  appears  extravagant  as  to  amount ;  eyen  if 
we  accept  it  as  generally  true. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664.  s.  155. 

^  See  Rehdantz,  Vit»  Iphicratis,  Chabriae,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and 
the  preceding  page. 

M.  Rehdantz  has  put  together,  with  great  care  and  sagacity,  all  the 
fragments  of  evidence  respecting  this  obscure  period ;  and  has  elicited, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  conclusions  deducible  from  such 
scanty  premises. 
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been  her  ally  against  IHiebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  com- 
pletely humbled  him,  that  he  now  identified  his  cause 
^ith  theirs  ;  sending  troops  to  join  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  \  and  equipping 
a  fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.  His 
fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several 
of  the  other  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege  to  Peparethos. 
Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  about  the  end 
of  August  (362  B.c.)*>  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost 
activity,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular 
allies,  as  well  as  of  acting  in  the  Hellespont.  Vigor- 
ous efibrts  were  required  from  all  the  trierarchs,  and 
really  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the  departure 
of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it, 'which,  while 
the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under 
Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus — ^met  with  a  defeat 
from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five 
triremes  and  600  prisoners®.  We  are  even  told 
that  soon  after  this  naval  advantage,  the  victors 
were  bold  enough  to  make  a  dash  into  the  Peirseus 
itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty-seven  years 
before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on  ship- 
board and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was  any 
force  ready  to  repel  them*.    The  Thessalian  ma- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tu.  6,  4. 

>  We  are  fortunate  enougb  to  get  this  date  exactly — ^the  23rd  of  the 
month  Metageitnion,  in  the  archonship  of  Molon — ^mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes adv.  Polyklem,  p.  1207.  s.  6,  6. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  95;  Polysenus,  yi.  2^  1. 

*  Polysenus,  vi.  2,  2. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time  (362-361  B.C.)  that  Alexander  of 
Phene  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  engage  the  serrice  of  Charidemus  and 
his  mercenary  hand,  then  in  or  near  the  Troad.  His  apphcation  was 
not  accepted  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  675.  s.  192). 
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rauders  were  ultimately  driven  back  to  their  harbour 

of  Pegasae ;  yet  not  without  much  annoyance  to  the 

insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to  Athens. 

The  defeated  admiral  Leosthenes  was  condemned  to 

death;   while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead  of 

serving  in  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incum* 

bent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — ^were 

censured  or  put  upon  triaP. 

B.C.  362.         Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Helles- 

^Kaiiu*   P^*^'  hecome  worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under 

■thenes       Timothcus,  but  Kallisthcnes  also,  who  had  succeeded 

both  unsuc-  , 

cMsfui--  Timotheus  in  the  operations  against  Amphipolis, 
achieved  no  permanent  result.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Amphipolitans,  to  defend  themselves  against 
Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Macedonian 
king  Perdikkas  ;  and  placed  their  city  in  his  hands. 
That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against  Olyn* 
thus ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weak- 
ened the  Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  afford- 
ing aid  to  Amphipolis.  At  least,  this  hypothesis 
explains  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free  city  ;  but  to  be  disjoined 
from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with  (probably  garri- 
soned by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Macedonia*. 
Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  Timotheus;  having  Perdikkas 
as  his  enemy,  together  with  Amphipolis.     Never- 

1  Demosthenes,  de  Coronll  Trienrch.  p.  1230.  s.  9. 

Diodorus  farther  states  that  the  Athenians  placed  Chares  in  command 
of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  ^gean ;  hut  that  this  admiral  took 
himself  off  to  Korkyra,  and  did  nothing  hut  plunder  the  allies  (Diodor. 
xvi.  96). 

*  Compare  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669.  s.  174-176;  and 
^schines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 
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theless,  it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great 
advantages,  and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  a  truce  by  the  promise  to  abandon 
the  Amphipolitans.  The  Macedonian  prince  how- 
ever, having  gained  time  during  the  truce  to  recover 
his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing  his 
promise,  but  held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians 
as  obstinately  as  before.  Kallisthenes  had  let  slip 
an  opportunity  which  never  again  returned.  After 
having  announced  at  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and 
the  approaching  surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been 
compelled,  on  his  return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
cheated  into  suspending  operations,  at  a  moment 
when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis  might  have  been 
conquered.  For  this  misjudgement  or  misconduct 
he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on  returning  to 
his  disappointed  countrymen ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  home 
from  the  Chersonesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad 
management  of  the  war  against  Kot  ys  ^  The  people 
were  much  incensed  against  both ;  but  most  against 
Ergophilus.  Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kalli- 
sthenes was  tried  first,  and  condemned  to  death. 
On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But  the 
verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the 
wrath  of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much 
more  indulgent,  that  they  acquitted  him^ 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  b.c  362- 
on  war  for  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus. 

'  The  facts  as  itated  in  the  text  are  the  mo«t  probable  vesolt,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  deriyable  from  iEschines,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 

'  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3. 

Ergophilus  seems  to  have  been  fined  (Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398. 
8.  200). 
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Autokies  in  It  was  not  merely  a^iust  Kotys  that  his  operations 
pontaod     werc  necessary.      The    ProkonnesiaDS,   alues  of 
Convoy'    Athens,  required  protection  against  the  attacks  of 
SijS^o^t^f  Kyzikus ;  besides  which,  there  was  another  necessity 
the  Euxine.  yet  morc  Urgent.     The  stock  of  corn  was  becoming 
short,  and  the  price  rising,  not  merely  at  Athens, 
but  at  many  of  the  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  at 
Byzantium  and  other  places.      There  prevailed 
therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen  com- 
petition, for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from 
the  Euxine.     The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and 
Kyzikenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  pass- 
ing corn-ships,  for  the  supply  of  their  own  mar- 
kets; and  nothing  less  than  a  powerful  Athenian 
fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies 
to  Athens  herself*.    The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding 
the  Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards  (the 
chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal 
exports  of  this  essential  article. 
B.C.361.  In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Au- 

Miitokythcs  tokles  was  favoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage 
Kotys'in  ™  by  the  recent  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named 
^^1^1^    Miltokythes  against  that  prince.     This  revolt  so 
nh^*/***'''  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens  in 
a  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase 
peace  by  various  concessions.     At  the  same  time 
Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys — next,  went  in 
person — to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  so- 
licit aid*     He  was  however  coldly  received.     The 
vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on  hearing 
the  case  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through  the 

^  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  1207.  i.  6. 
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friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavourable*,  as  to 
send  him  away  not  merely  in  discouragement,  but 
in  alarm ;  while  Kotys  recovered  all  his  power  in 
Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the 
Athenians  really  intended  to  sustain  Miltokythes 
against  Kotys.  Their  general  Autokles  was  recalled 
after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  having 
suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy  unassisted^. 
How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case 
stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing 
allusions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Helles-  ^.c  36i. 
pont  to  supersede  Autokles  ;  and  was  himself  again  ^JmomaT 
superseded  after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.  chus— as 

command- 
Convoy  for  the  corn- vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  be-  en  in  the 

^,  J.  Chersonese. 

came  necessary  anew,  as  m  the  precedmg  year;  TheAthc- 
and  was  furnished  a  second  time  during  the  autumn  sStos.^^* 
of  361  B  c.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war^ ;    not 
merely  for  provisions  under  transport  to  Athens, 
but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia,  Thasos,  and 
other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.     But  affairs  in 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  655.  s.  122;  cont.  Polyklem^ 
p.  1207. 

6t€  MikTOKvBrjf  dntarr)  K6tvo£ €ypd<f>fj  rt  irap*  vylv  ^lrff(f>urfJLa 

TdovTOP,  di  ot  MikroKvOrfs  fiev  dirfj\0€  <l>oPfj$t\s  koI  pofiicas  vfuis  ov 
irpoo-cxcty  avr^,  K6tvs  de  iyxpar^s  rov  tc  Spovt  rod  Itpov  Koi  t&v  Bqaav" 
p»v  tytvtro. 

The  word  aiH/X^c  implies  that  Miltokythes  was  at  Athens  in  person. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys,  in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt 
of  Miltokythes,  is  referred  to  by  the  orator,  p.  658.  s.  136,  137. 

*  Demosthenes  adv.  Polykl.  p.  1210.  s.  16;  Demosthenes  cont.  Ari- 
stokrat. p.  655.  s.  123. 

»  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  1212.  s.  24-26;  p.  1213.  s.  27; 
p.  1225.  s.  71. 
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the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to 
Athens.  In  the  winter  of  361--360  b.c,  Kotyg, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens 
and  Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise  Sestos^;  the 
most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese,  and  the 
guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  side, 
for  all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole  Cher- 
sonese was  now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions. 
He  made  preparations  for  attacking  Elseus  and 
Krith6td,  the  two  other  chief  possessions  of  Athens, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrates  to  take 
part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though  he 
had  assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  re- 

*  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  673.  s.  187.  *Ek  yap  *A)8vdov,  r^r 
t6p  ivavra  xp^^^  ^fiip  cx^par,  xal  o^v  ijo-oi'  oi  ^tjar^p  iearaXa/9<(vrpf, 
€lf  ^Tjirrbv  bUfiMvtv,  fjv  c2x«  K(^r.    (He  is  spesJdiig  of  Chandemus.) 

The  other  oration  of  Demosthenes  (adv.  Polykl.  p.  1212)  contains 
distinct  intimation  that  Sestus  was  not  lost  by  the  Athenians  until  after 
November  361  B.C.  Apollodonis  the  Athenian  trierajrch  was  in  the 
town  at  that  time,  as  well  as  yarioos  frienda  whom  he  mentioiifl ;  so 
that  Sestos  must  have  been  still  an  Athenian  possession  in  November 
361  B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of  historical  invettigation,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  oration  against  Polykles  (composed  by  Demosthenes,  but 
spoken  by  Apollodonis)  requires  great  precision  and  specification  of 
dates,  even  to  months  and  days.  Apollodonis  complains  that  he  has 
been  constrained  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  trierarchy,  for  four  montha 
beyond  the  year  in  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  jointly  with  a  col- 
league. He  sues  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  relieyed  him 
as  successor  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  who  had  kept  aloof  and  cheated 
him.  The  trierarchy  of  ApoUodorus  began  in  August  362  B.C.,  and 
lasted  (not  merely  to  Aug.  361  B.C.,  its  legal  term,  but)  to  November 
361  B.C. 

Rehdantz  (Yitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valu- 
able chapters  which  he  devotes  to  the  obscure  chronology  of  the  period, 
has  overlooked  this  exact  indication  of  the  time  qfter  which  the  Athe- 
nians lost  Restos.  He  supposes  the  loss  to  have  taken  place  two  or 
three  years  eartier. 
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fased  to  commit  the  more  patent  treason  involved 
in  aggressive  hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted 
Thrace,  but  not  daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  re- 
tired to  Lesbos  ^  lu  spite  of  his  refusal,  however, 
the  settlers  and  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  Cher- 
sonese were  attacked  and  imperiled  by  Kotys, 
who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and 
established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues 
both  of  strait  and  harbour^. 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  b.c.36o. 
unpropitious.     All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophi-  doSfS'the 
lus,  Autokles,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  sue-  chcnonese. 
cessively  deficient  in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  crosses  thi- 
and  had  undergone  accusation  at  home^.     Timo-  Abydos. 
machus  was  now  superseded  by  Kephisodotus,  a 
man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphikrates  and 
Kotys^.    But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than 
his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to  contend  against 
a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to 
Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys — Charidemus  with  the 
mercenary  division  under  his  command.     That 
officer,  since  his  service  three  vears  before  under 
Timotheus  against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for  some 
time  in  Asia,  especially  in  the  Troad.     He  hired 
himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus ;  of  whose  embar- 
rassments he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud  the 
towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Uium ;  intending  to 

*  Demoflthen.  oont.  Arutokrat.  p.  664.  s.  155. 

'  Demorthenes  cont.  Amtokrat.  p.  658.  s.  136;  p.  679,  s.  211. 
What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage  about  the  youthful  Kenobleptes, 
is  doubtless  not  less  trae  of  his  father  Kotys. 

*  Demosthen.  pro  Phormicme,  p.  960.  s.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg. 
p,  398.  a.  200, 

^  Demosthen.  oont.  Aiistokimt.  p.  %72,  s,  184. 
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hold  them  as  a  little  priQcipality^  Finding  his 
position,  however,  ultimately  untenable  against  the 
probable  force  of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across 
to  the  Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  commander 
Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athenian  triremes  to 
transport  his  division  across  to  Europe ;  in  return 
for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys 
and  reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.  This 
proposition,  whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never 
realized ;  for  Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a 
truce  unexpectedly  granted  to  him  by  the  satrap, 
to  cross  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  without  any 
Athenian  ships.  But  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to  re- 
cover that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with 
Kotys  against  her ;  so  that  Elaeus  and  Krith6tS,  her 
chief  remaining  posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than 
ever*. 
B.C.  860.  The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were 
A«8aMiM.  now  unexpectedly  arrested.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
Kotys.  four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers, 
Python  and  Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  of 
Mnus  in  Thrace,  and  formerly  students  under  Plato 
at  Athens,  They  committed  the  act  to  avenge 
their  father ;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Ko- 
tys had  inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  violent  and  licentious  temper  which 
was  in  him  combined  with  an  energetic  military 

1  Demostheu.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  671.  8.  183.  Compare  Pseudo- 
Ariatot.  (Economic,  ii.  30. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  672,  673. 

The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited  however)  from  the  governor  of 
Krith6tS,  announcing  the  formidable  increase  of  force  which  threatened 
the  place  since  the  arrival  of  Chahdemus. 
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character*.  Having  made  their  escape,  Python 
and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour,  and 
presented  with  the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden 
wreaths ;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  as  having 
relieved  the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and  formi- 
dable enemy^  Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies 
heaped  upon  him  by  various  speakers  in  the  as- 
sembly, Python  is  said  to  have  replied — '*  It  was  a 
god  who  did  the  deed ;  we  only  lent  our  bands^:" 

^  Aristotle  (Politie.y.  8, 12)  mentions  the  act  and  states  that  the  two 
young  men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father.  He  does  not  expressly  say 
what  Kotys  had  done  to  the  father ;  hut  he  notices  the  event  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  category — IToXXat  6*  iiri6/a€is  ycycVi/vrai  Ka\  Bia 
.t6  tls  t6  o'&fJM  ala'xvv€(r6ai  r&v  jiovapxo»»  rivas  (compare  what  Tacitus 
says  9ho\kt  mosregius — ^Annal.  -vi.  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds  another 
case  of  cruel  mutilation  inflicted  by  Kotys — 'Addfias  d*  an-co-n;  Korvor 
dia  rh  tKTfAtf^rjvai  vrr  airov  irais  &v,  a>;  vfipia-fUvos. 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompus,  Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot>  ap. 
Athens,  xii.  p.  531, 532. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte,  p.  725, 
726)  places  the  death  of  Kot3rs  in  359  B.C.;  and  seems  to  infer  from 
Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  248 ;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual  communication 
with  Philip  of  Maoedon  as  king,  whose  accession  took  place  between 
Midsummer  360  and  Midsummer  359  B.C.  But  the  evidence  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a  conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenieus  from  Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true  about  this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems 
impossible  that  Philip,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  can  have  had  any 
such  flatterer  as  Kleisophus;  Philip  being  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
political  embarrassments,  out  of  which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  ability.  And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Onokarsis, 
also  mentioned  by  Athensus  out  of  Theopompus,  does  not  imply  any 
personal  communication  with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassination  of  Kotys  dates  more  probably 
in  360  B.C. 

>  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660.  s.  142;  p.  662.  s.  150; 
p.  675.  8.  193.  Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  £.;  Plutarch,  adv. 
Koloten,p.  1126B. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  ut  sup. 
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an  anecdote^  which^  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiotion^ 
illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek  admiration  of  ty- 
rannicide. 
B.C.  360.         The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian 
Kenobiep.   affairs  in  the  Chersonese.     Of  his  children,  even 
Kotys.  Be.  the  eldest,  Kersobleptes,  was  only  a  youth  ^ :  more- 
Amadok^,  ovcr  two  othcr  Thraciau  chiefs,  Berisades  and  Ama* 
m^succesT  dokus,  now  started  up  as  pretenders  to  shares  in 
— Kcpw-     ^^®  kingdom  of  Thrace.    Kersobleptes  employed  as 
•odotiii.      his  main  support  and  minister  the  mercenary  gene- 
ral Cbaridemus,  who  either  had  already  married,  or 
did  now  marry,  his  sister;   a  nuptial  connection 
had  been  formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with 
two  Greeks  named  Simon  and  Bianor — and  by  Be- 
risades with  an  Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodo- 
rus,  who  (like  Iphikrates  and  others)  had  founded 
a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain  independent  domi- 
nion, in  or  near  the  Chersonese*.     These  Grecian 
mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthea 
had  proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Con- 
dottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves 
by  similar  alliance  with  princely  families — for  ex- 
ample, Sforza  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.  All  these 
three  Thracian  competitors  were  now  represented 
by  Grecian  agents.     But  at  first,  it  seems,  Cbari- 
demus on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was  the  strongest. 
He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the  north 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  674.  b.  193.  fitipatevXKiop,  &c. 

<  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokl^t.  p.  623,  624. 1.  8-12 ;  p.  664.  b.  153  (in 
which  passage  mydcor^r  may  be  hitly  taken  to  mean  any  near  cannection 
by  marriage). 

About  Athenodorus,  compare  Isokfates,  Or.  tiii.  (de  Paee)  ••  31. 
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coBBt  of  the  PropontiSy  where  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small 
squadron  of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
fulfilment  of  those  fair  promises  which  Charidemus 
had  made  in  his  letter  from  Asia.  But  Charidemus 
treated  the  Athenians  as  enemies,  attacked  by  sur- 
prise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
great  damage. .  He  then  pressed  the  Chersonese 
severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even  into 
the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet 
on  its  western  coast — ^Alopekonnesus.  At  length, 
after  seven  months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating 
from  the  death  of  Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus 
to  conclude  with  him  a  convention  so  disastrous  and 
dishonourable,  that  as  soon  as  known  at  Athens,  it 
was  indignantly  repudiated^  Kephisodotus,  being 
recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and 
fined;  the  orator  Demosthenes  (we  are  told),  who 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  674-676.  s.  193-199. 

In  sect.  194,  are  the  words,  fJKw  de  Kfiff>io-6doro9  trrparriy&v, 
irp6f  bv  aMs  (Charidemus)  tlirtfi^  rffi^  cVioroX^v  €K€iinjv,  teal  al  rpirf 
p€is,  at,  OT  TJv  &Brf\a  ra  t^s  aoarrfpiag  airr^,  kqI  fifj  <rvyx<opovvTOs  'Apro- 
Pd(ov  ar&C^iv  tfitWou  avrSif, 

The  verb  jjicc  refers,  in  my  judgement — ^not  to  the^r<^  oominff  out  of 
Kephisodotus  from  Athens  to  take  the  command,  as  Weber  (Comment, 
ad  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460)  and  other  commentators  think, 
bat — to  the  coming  of  Kephisodotus  with  ten  triremes  to  Perinthns, 
near  which  place  Charidemus  was,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  fulfil- 
ment of  what  the  latter  had  promised:  see  s.  196.  When  Kephiso- 
dotus came  to  him  at  Perinthus  (irapdiTOf  rov  arpanfyov — nphs  6v  r^v 
cn-urroX^y  iirtirdfitfiti — s.  195)  to  make  this  demand,  then  Charidemus, 
instead  of  behaving  honestly,  acted  Uke  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter  from  Charidemus  to  Kephisodotus, 
shows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  on  the  spot  for  some  time,  and 
therefore  that  ^m  cannot  refer  to  his  first  coming  out. 

The  term  tirr^  nrjifas  (s.  196)  counts,  I  presume,  from  the  death  of 
Kotys. 
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had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  heing 

among  his  accusers  ^ 
B.C,  359.  Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  conven- 

improTcd     ^[q^  q^^  yj^^  jl^^t  the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should 

prospects  '  ^       ^  ^ 

of  Athensin  be  Specially  reserved  to  Charidemus  himself.   That 

theCherso-      ...  .  -  ... 

nesc—  city — eminently  convenient  from  its  situation  on 
ras— cha'  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  Thrace 
ridcmus.  _ciaimed  by  the  Athenians  as  within  the  Cher- 
sonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  intensely  hostile  to 
Athens — became  his  principal  station*.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through  treachery,  the 
person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokythes,  who  had  been 
the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had  co-ope- 
rated with  Athens.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand 
over  this  important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptesj  be- 
cause the  life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been 
saved ;  it  not  being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in 
their  intestine  disputes,  to  put  each  other  to  death®. 
We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice  milder  than 
that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  bar- 
barous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.  Chari- 
demus accordingly  surrendered  Miltokythes  to  the 
Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a 
boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the 
son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  676.  s.  199 ;  uSschines  oont.  Kte- 
•iphont.  p.  384.  c.  20. 

Demosthenes  himself  may  probably  have  been  among  the  trierarchs 
called  before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to  prove  what  took  place  at 
Perinthus  and  Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  676. 8.200) ; 
Euthykles,  the  speaker  of  the  discourse  against  Aristokrates,  had  been 
himself  also  among  the  officers  serving  (p.  675.  s.  196;  p.  683.  s.  223). 

a  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  679.  s.  209 ;  p.  681.  s.  216.  De- 
mosthen. de  Ilalonneso.  p^  87-  s.  42. 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.p.  676.  s.  201 .  ovk  tvros  vofjufiov  rois 
Bp^iv  aXX^Xovs  diroKTiwvvav,  &c. 
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the  father  himself  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  some  special  antecedent  causes, 
occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Kardians  towards  Miltokythes,  and  inducing  Cha- 
ridemus  to  hand  him  over  to  tliem  as  an  acceptable 
subject  for  revenge.  However  this  may  be,  their 
savage  deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all 
the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of 
Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus.  Though  Kephiso- 
dotus  had  been  recalled,  and  though  a  considerable 
interval  elapsed  before  any  successor  came  from 
Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus  joined  their 
forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Athenodorus,  the  general  of  Beri- 
sades, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Thracians  and 
Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in  the 
field  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus;  whom  he 
constrained  to  accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated 
by  himself.  Herein  it  was  provided,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions 
between  the  three  competitors ;  that  all  three 
should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to 
Athens ;  and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named 
Jphiades  at  Sestos,  held  by  Charidemus  as  hostage 
for  the  adherence  of  that  city,  should  be  surren- 
dered to  Athens  also^. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677-  s.  201. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo^^rat.  p.  677-  s.  202-204. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  5,  9)  mentions  the  association  or  faction  of  Iphi- 
adea  as  belonging  to  Abydos,  not  to  Sestos.  Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  an  Abydene  association  now  exercising  influence  at  .Sestos;  at 
least  we  are  told,  that  the  revolution  which  deprived  the  Athenians  of 
Sestos,  was  accomplished  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from  Abydos ; 
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B.C  358.         This  new  convent toa,  sworn  on  both  sides,  pfo- 
hfo^to  ™i8®d  to  Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  de- 
J^clti^n   sired.     Considering  the  thing  as  done,  the  Athe^- 
of  Atheno-   nians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme 
evasions'    to  reccivc  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the 
ncsewith^"  moUcy  requested  by  Atheuodorus ;  who  was  accord- 
rMtored  to   ^^S^Y  Constrained  to  disband  his  army  for  want  of 
Atiiens.       pay.     Upou  this  Kcrsoblcptes  and  Charidemus  at 
once  threw  up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute 
the  convention  just  sworn,  and  constrained  Cha- 
brias, who  had  come  without  any  force,  to  revert  to 
the  former  convention  concluded  with  Kephisodo- 
tus.     Disappointed  and  indignant,  the  Athenians 
disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his  high 
reputation.     They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Cher- 
sonese, insisting  that  the  convention  of  Atheno- 
dorus  should  be  re*sworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian 
competitors — Berisades,  Amadokus,  Kersobleptes  ; 
if  the  third  declined,  the  envoys  were  instructed  to 
take  measures  for  making  war  upon  him,  while  they 
received  the  engagements  of  the  other  two.     But 
such  a  mission,  without  armsi  obtained  nothing  from 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay  or  re- 
fusal ;  while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens 
bitter  complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith*    At 
length,  after  some  months — just  after  the  trium<- 
phant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of  Athens  against 
Eubcea  (358  b.c.) — the  Athenian  Chares  arrived  in 
the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  §  considerable  mer- 
cenary force.    Then  at  length  the  two  recusants 

something  like  the  relation  between  Argos  and  Corinth  in  the  yean 
immediately  preeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
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were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the  oonyention  of 
Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  of  Berisades  and  Amadokus^  And  it  would 
appear  that  before  long,  its  conditions  were  realized. 
Charidemus  surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course 
including  its  principal  town  Sestos,  to  Athens^ ;  yet 
he  retained  for  himself  Kardia®,  which  was  affirmed 
(though  the  Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  be  included 
in  the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula.     The  kingdom 

>  DemosAen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  678.  p.  205,  206;  p.  680.  s.  211, 
212.  The  arriTal  of  Charei  in  the  Hellespont  is  marked  by  Demo- 
sthenes as  immediately  following  the  expedition  of  Athens  to  drive  the 
Thebans  out  of  Euboea,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  358  B.C. 

*  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been  surrendered  on  this  occasion, 
although  Diodonis  describes  it  as  having  been  conquered  by  Chares 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  353  b.c.  (Diod.  xvi.  34).  It  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  that  Charidemus 
did  BctoaUy  surrender  the  Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  he  still  refused 
to  surrender  Sestos,  the  orator  would  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the  fact 
emphatically  against  him.  Besides,  Demosthenes  says,  comparing  the 
conduct  of  PhiHp  towards  the  Olynthians,  with  that  of  Kersobleptea 
towards  Athens— Vicciyo^  ^mIvois  nofidauip  ov^l  rrfViKavr  afrcd»jccV| 
^ifiK  aiToarT€p€iv  ovKiff  oUs  t  ^u,  &airtp  vfiiif  KepaopXeimjs  X(pp6vriarov 
(p.  656.  s.  128).  "This  distinctly  announces  that  the  Chersonese  was 
gitfen  back  to  Athens,  though  reluctantly  and  tardily,  by  Kersobleptes. 
Sestos  must  have  been  given  up  along  with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most 
valuable  post  upon  all  accounts.  If  it  be  true  (as  Diodorus  states)  that 
Chares  in  353  b.c.  took  Sestos  by  siege,  slew  the  inhabitants  of  military 
age  and  reduced  the  rest  to  slavery — we  must  suppose  the  town  again 
to  have  revolted  between  358  and  353  b.c.i  that  is,  during  the  time  of 
the  Social  War;  which  is  highly  probable.  But  there  is  much  in  the 
statement  of  Diodorus  which  I  cannot  distinctly  make  out  i  for  he  says 
that  Kersobleptes  in  353  b.c,  on  account  of  his  hatred  towards  Philip, 
surrendered  to  Athens  all  the  cities  in  the  Chersonese  except  Kardia» 
That  had  already  been  donti  in  358  B.C.,  and  without  any  reference  to 
Philip;  and  if  after  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in  358  B.C.,  Kerso- 
bleptes had  afterwards  reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  in  his  pos- 
session in  the  beginning  of  353  b.c. — it  seems  unaccountable  that  De« 
mosthenes  should  say  nothing  about  the  reconquest,  in  his  oration 
against  Ariitokrates,  where  he  is  trying  to  make  aU  points  possible 
against  Kersobleptes. 
'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681.  s.  216. 
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of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kersobleptes, 
Berisades,  and  Amadokus ;  which  triple  division, 
diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by 
Athens  as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure 
possession  of  the  Chersonese  \ 
ii.a358.  It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good 

marine*"'     ^^^^  possessiou  of  the  Chersonese  against  the  neigh- 
empire  of     bouring  Thracian  potentate^.     And  it  would  seem 

Athens  now  °  *  ,         . 

at  its  mazi-  that  her  transmanne  power,  with  its  dependencies 
Sdcv'ous  * '  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a  greater  height 
^*2on/     ^^^^  i*  ^^^d  ^^^^  reached  since  the  terrible  reverses 
made'        ^^  ^^^  ^'^'    Among  them  were  numbered  not  only 
against        a  great  number  of  the  -^gean  islands  (even  the 
largest,  Euboea,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Rhodes),  but 
also  the  continental  possessions  of  Byzantium-^the 
Chersonese — Maroneia*  with  other  places  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Thrace — and  Pydna,  Melbdnd, 
and  Potidaea,  with  most  of  the  region  surrounding 
the  Thermaic  Gulf®.     This  last  portion  of  empire 
had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  Olynthian  fra- 
ternal alliance  of  neighbouring  cities,  against  which 
Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most 

>  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623.  s.  8 ;  p.  654.  a.  121.  The  chro- 
nology of  these  events  as  given  by  Rehdantz  (Vitse  Iphicratb,  Chabrife, 
&c.  p.  147)  appears  to  me  nearly  correct,  in  spite  of  the  strong  objection 
expressed  against  it  by  Weber  (Prole^.  ad  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  Ixxiii.) — and  more  exact  than  the  chronology  of  BohneckCj  Forschun- 
gen^  p.  7*273  who  places  the  coming  out  of  Kephisodotus  as  general  to 
the  Chersonese  in  358  B.C.,  which  is,  I  think,  afiill  year  too  late.  Reh- 
dantz does  not  allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  do,  for  a  certain  interval 
between  Kephisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envoys,  during  which  Athenodorus 
acted  for  Athens. 

•  Demosthen.  cont.  Polyklem,  p.  1212.  s.  26. 

'  Demosthen.  Philippic.  I.  p.  41.  s.  6.  ^Ixpiiiv  irorc  ijn^tsi  &  &fdp€s 
*A07)vaioi,  Uvdvav  Koi  Uoridaiav  jcal  M€6»vtfP  Ka\  irdvra  rbw  r6irov 
TOVTOV  olKe'iop  jcvjcX^,  &c. 
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disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of  Greece, 
had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious  success.  The 
Macedonian  king  Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct 
towards  the  future  aggrandisement  of  his  dynasty, 
had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening  Olynthus ; 
feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if 
they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confede* 
racy  of  brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  at 
tached  and  self-sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia 
more  elBfectively,  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant 
dependencies  of  Athens,  even  with  the  chances 
of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The  aggressive  hand  of 
Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368- 
363  B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece 
generally,  than  that  of  Sparta  had  been  between 
382-380  B.C.  Sparta  had  crushed  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant  promise — Athens 
prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.  Both 
conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier 
against  Macedonian  aggrandisement ;  neither  were 
found  competent  to  provide  any  adequate  protection 
to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  B.c.35d. 
have  remarked  that  Athens  attained  by  the  reco-  Maximam 

'^  of  second 

very  of  the  Chersonese  ^  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  Athenian 
During  the  very  same  year,  there  occurred  that  accession  oi 
revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  known  by  the  MaVedon. 

*  I  have  not  made  any  mention  of  the  expedition  against  Euboea 
(whereby  Athens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out  of  that  island),  though 
it  occurred  just  about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese. 

That  expedition  will  more  properly  come  to  be  spoken  of  in  my  next 
volume.  But  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese  was  the  closing  event  of 
a  series  of  proceedings  which  had  been  going  on  for  four  years ;  so  that 
I  could  hardly  leave  that  series  unfinished. 
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name  of  the  Social  War,  which  gave  to  her  power 
a  fatal  shocks  and  left  the  field  comparatively  clear 
for  the  early  aggressioDB  of  her  yet  more  formidable 
enemy — ^Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince  had  al- 
ready emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas, 
slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360- 
359  B.C.)-  At  first,  his  situation  appeared  not 
merely  difficult,  but  almost  hopeless.  Not  the  most 
predcient  eye  in  Greece  could  have  recognised,  in 
the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first  ac- 
cession against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and 
embarrassments  of  every  kind — the  future  con- 
queror of  Chaeroneia,  and  destroyer  of  Grecian 
independence.  How,  by  his  own  genius,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  faults  and  dis- 
sensions of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this 
inauspicious  eminence — will  be  recounted  in  my 
subsequent  volume. 


At  the  opening  of  my  ninth  volume,  after  the 
surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under  the  Spartan 
empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city-communi* 
ties  were  more  completely  regimented  under  one 
chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and 
Thebes  being  both  numbered  among  the  followers 
of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  recounted  in  these  two  volumes 
(during  an  interval  of  forty-four  years— 404-403  b.c. 
to  360-359  B.C.)  have  wrought  the  melancholy 
change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited,  and  more 
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destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority^  than  she 
had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion. 
Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged 
in  weakening  each  other ;  in  which,  unhappily,  each 
has  been  far  more  successful  than  in  strengthening 
herself.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  in- 
deed considerable,  and  may  be  called  very  great,  if 
compared  with  the  state  of  degradation  to  which  she 
had  been  brought  in  403  b.c.  But  it  will  presently 
be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  of  her 
authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has  fallen  ofT  from 
that  imperial  feeling  and  energy  which  ennobled 
her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstancesi  so  untoward  for 
defence,  that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought 
down  the  history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in 
Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  with  nearly 
their  entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable 
a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point  the  thread 
of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct 
from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece, 
that  it  is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same 
chapters. 
B.C.413.  If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  arma- 

^terThe      ^^^^  (i"  September  413  b.c.)  excited  the  strongest 
destruction  scnsatiou  throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian 
nian  arma-   world,  wc  may  imagine  the  intoxication  of  triumph 
™*"*'         with  ^hicli  it  must  have  been  hailed  in  Sicily.     It 
had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  aiding)  by  the  united  efforts  of  nearly  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had 
joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects  became 
decidedly  encouraging ;  except  Naxos  and  Katana, 
which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and  Agri- 
gentum,  which  remained  neutraP.     Unfortunately 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Syracusans,  immediately  following  upon  circum- 

1  Thucyd,  vii.  50-58. 
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Stances  of  so  much  excitement  and  interest.  They 
appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Katana, 
where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athe- 
nian  army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against 
them^  fiut  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though 
exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to  escape  without 
the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  allies  of  Syra- 
cuse were  probably  not  eager  to  attack  them,  and 
thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther ;  while  the 
Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of 
great  exhaustion,  arising  from  the  immense  ef- 
forts through  which  alone  their  triumph  had  been 
achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  submit — ^known  to  Nikias  during 
the  last  months  of  the  siege^  and  fatally  misleading 
his  judgement — were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely 
their  powers  of  endurance.  After  paying,  and  dis- 
missing with  appropriate  gratitude,  the  numerous 
auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — 
after  celebrating  the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating 
the  temples,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  exube- 
rant joy  of  the  citizens^ — there  would  probably  be 
a  general  disposition  to  repose  rather  than  to  ag- 
gressive warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruc- 
tion to  be  repaired  throughout  their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the 
siege. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  senti-  Anticipa- 
ment  of  exasperation  and  vengeance  against  Athens^  impending 
combined  with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedaemo-  aSwm— 

reyolutioTi 
*  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polyrtrato)  s.  26,  27.  at  Thurii. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  34. 
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nians,  was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.  A  coofident 
persuasion  reigned  throughout  Greece  that  Athens  * 
could  not  hold  out  for  one  single  summer  after  her 
late  terrific  disaster ;  a  persuasion,  founded  greatly 
on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to  act 
against  her  from  Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in 
Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this  day  of  Athenian  distress, 
such  enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous. 
Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy*,  which  had 
been  friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to 
Demosthenes  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  un- 
derwent a  change,  banished  three  hundred  of  the 
leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among  them  the 
rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the  Peloponnesian 
cause  with  ardour.  The  feeling  of  reaction  at 
Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated 
the  citizens  of  both  places  to  tsdce  active  part  in  an 
effort  promising  to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the 
destruction  of  Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volun- 
teers were  doubtless  the  more  forward,  as  the  Per- 
sian satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  competing 
with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with 
offers  of  abundant  pay. 
B.C.  412.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  b.c. 
s^^^  (the  year  following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian 
motot^T^'  armament) ,  a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes 
a^ni^ast  ^^^^^  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus,  under  the 
Athens  in    command  of  Hermokrates,  reached  Peloponnesus 

theiEgean.  .    .  * 

and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  its  expedition 
across  the  ^Egean  to  Miletus.  Another  squadron  of 
ten  triremes  from  Thurii,  under  theRhodianDorieua, 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  2 :  compare  vii.  65. 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57 ;  Dionysius  Halikani.  Judic,  de  Ly wft,  p,  453. 
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and  a  farther  reinforcement  from  Tarentum  and  Lo- 
kri,  followed  soon  after.  It  was  Hermokrates  who 
chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen  to  this  effort  ^ 
Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege,  he  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  se- 
conding the  plans  of  Oylippus  with  equal  valour  and 
discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squa- 
dron in  the  main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens 
in  the  ^gean  (events  already  described  in  my 
sixty-first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not  less  distin- 
guished. He  was  energetic  in  action,  and  popular 
in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as 
well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  personal  incor- 
ruptibility. While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and 
trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissaphernes,  con* 
niving  at  his  betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and 
breach  of  engagement  towards  the  armament,  with 
indifference  to  the  privations  of  their  own  unpaid 
seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were  strenuous 
in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  the  indignant  displeasure  of  the 
Peloponnesian  admiral  Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the 
satrap  himself  ^  They  were  the  more  earnest  in 
performing  this  duty,  because  the  Syracusan  and 
Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen  in  larger 
proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet^. 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  Disap. 
by  Hermokrates  and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  ho'^s— 
sea  from  Sicily — that  one  single  effort  would  glo-  K^SLcma 
riously  close  the  war — was  far  from  being  realized.  — »««>nd 

•^  *^  ruinous 

»  Thuejrd.  Tiii.  26, 36,  91 .  »  Thueyd.  yiiL  29, 45,  78,  84,      J^* '* 

»Th«cyd.yiii.84,  '^^'* 
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Athens  resisted  with  unexpected  energy ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  so  slack  and  faint-hearted,  that 
they  even  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  presented 
to  them  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four 
Hundred.  Tissaphernes  was  discovered  to  be  stu- 
diously starving  and  protracting  the  war  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own,  which  Hermokrates  vainly  tried 
to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta\  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluc- 
tuating success,  and  even  renovated  eflSciency  on 
the  part  of  Athens  ;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home, 
far  from  hearing  announced  the  accomplishment 
of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their 
squadron  had  departed,  received  news  generally 
unfavourable,  and  at  length  positively  disastrous* 
They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were  ill-paid 
and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking  her 
colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at 
Samos  competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery  of 
the  iEgean.  They  heard  of  two  successive  naval 
defeats,  which  the  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusaa 
fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont*  (one  at  Kynos- 
sema — 411  b.c. — a  second  between  Abydos  and 
Dardanus — 410  b.c)  ;  and  at  length  of  a  third, 
more  decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — 
the  battle  of  Kyzikus  (409  b.c),  wherein  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Mindarus  was  slain,  and  the 
whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed.  In  this 
defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufferers. 
Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  burn  all  their  tri- 
remes without  exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  were 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  86.  »  Thucyd.  viii.  105;  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  7. 
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left  destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus^  That  satrap,  with  generous  for- 
wardness, took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced  to 
them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of 
Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  ships.  At  Antandrus 
(in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  great  place  of 
export  for  Idaean  timber),  where  the  re-construc- 
tion took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  themselves 
so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to 
all  of  them  who  chose  to  accept  it*. 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  Sufferings 
rude  despatch,  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  ^^a^l^^ 
Hippokrates,  surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  ^po^'" 
Mindarus,  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  ?«^*  ^^^ 

displeasure 

defeated  armament — "  Our  honour  is  gone.  Min-  at  Syracuse. 
darus  is  slain.  The  men  are  hungry.  We  know 
not  what  to  do^."  This  curious  despatch  has  passed 
into  history,  because  it  was  intercepted  by  the 
Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  .  But 
without  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which 
it  was  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly,  under 
many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was, 
the  first  impression  made  by  the  news  would  pro- 
bably be  yet  sadder ;  since  the  intervention  of  Phar- 
nabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so  much  re- 
lieved, would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  19.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  2^-26. 

*  Xen.  Hellen. i.  1,23.  "Eppti  ra  jcaXd.     Mivdapos  dtrtira-ova'  ircufSiVTt 
TcSydpc^*  dfrop€Ofi€s  ti  xf^  dp^v. 
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after  some  interval.     At  Syracuse,  the  event  on 
being  made  known  excited  not  only  powerful  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant  dis- 
pleasure against  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues ; 
who,  having  instigated  their  countrymen  three  years 
before,  by  sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to  com- 
mence a  foreign  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
putting  down  Athens,  had  not  only  achieved  no- 
thing, but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses,  ending 
at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom 
they  had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  re- 
sistance. 
o/h^o^^      It  was  under  such   sentiment  of  displeasure, 
krates  and    shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence 
leagues.      of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Her- 
commu?i.    mokrates  and  his  colleagues.     The  sentence  was 
n^ol      transmitted  to  Asia,  and  made  known  by  Hermo- 
SS^a-    Urates  himself  to  the  armament,  convoked  in  public 
mcnt.  Their  meeting.     While  lamenting  and  protesting  against 
at  it.         its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality,  he  entreated  the 
armament  to  maintain  unabated  good  behaviour  for 
the  future,  and  to  choose  new  admirals  for  the  time, 
until  the  successors  nominated  at  Syracuse  should 
arrive.     The  news  was  heard  with  deep  regret  by 
the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and  the  maritime  soldiers 
or  marines ;  who,  attached  to  Hermokrates  from 
his  popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  com- 
munication with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect 
their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  would 
neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  other  leaders^ 
But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposition,  depre- 
cating auy  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.i.  1,27. 
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They  laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man 
dissatisfied  with  them  to  prefer  his  complaint  at 
once  publicly,  and  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the 
many  victories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties 
of  honourable  fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward 
to  accuse  them ;  and  they  consented,  on  the  con* 
tinned  request  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  com- 
mand, until  their  three  successors  arrived — De- 
marchus,  Myskon,  and  Potamis.  They  then  retired 
amidst  universal  regret;  many  of  the  trierarchs 
even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning 
to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration. 
The  change  of  commanders  took  place  at  Miletus  ^ 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  sol-  Hemo. 
diers,  would  doubtless  find  response  when  he  in-  ^omLcd^ 
voked  the  remembrance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  J^^usamf" 
would  hardly  have  found  the  like  response  in  a  ^i»»ti»o^ 

^  *^  could  not 

Syracusan  assembly.     For  if  we  review  the  pro-  realize;  but 

1 .  -     ,  ,       .  ,  ,  ,    .     his  conduct 

ceedings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  as  com. 
from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  b^  ^d. 
shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  been 
a  complete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  of  suc- 
cess against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for 
the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information 
enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence  of  banishment 
against  him  appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and 
unjust.  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill-success  of 
Hermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on  his 
part ;  while  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibility, 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  L  1,  27-vil 
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and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  he  stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception 
among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues.  That  satrap, 
indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokrates  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace, circulated  a  version  of  his  own,  pretending 
that  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from  him  and 
been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to 
revenge  such  refusal  ^  But  this  story,  whether 
believed  elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the 
other  satrap  Pharnabazus;  who  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  banished  general,  presenting  him 
with  a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited.  This  money 
Hermokrates  immediately  employed  in  getting  to- 
gether triremes  and  mercenary  soldiers  to  accom- 
plish his  restoration  to  Syracuse  by  force*.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  he  fared  in  this  attempt. 
Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear 
amply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
own  subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against 
them. 
Internal  The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the 

Syracuse—  preponderance  in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence 
ctfDtoUcr  probably  the  sentence  against  him  was  passed, 
under  the  grief  and  wrath  occasioned  by  the  defeat 
of  Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we  have  only  the  most 
scanty  information  as  to  the  internal  state  of  Sy- 
racuse during  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of  marked  popular 
sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  85.        ^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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energies  of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old 9  had  been  called  forth  for  repulse  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  had  been  not  more  than 
enough  to  achieve  it.  As  at  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tles of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people, 
elate  with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  con- 
scious that  the  late  successful  defence  had  been  the 
joint  work  of  all,  were  in  a  state  of  animated  demo- 
cratical  impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost  extension  and 
equality  of  political  rights.  Even  before  the  Athe- 
nian siege,  the  government  had  been  democratical ; 
a  fact,  which Thucydides  notices  as  among  the  causes 
of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the  citizens 
unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  be- 
siegers from  exciting  intestine  discontent  ^  But  in 
the  period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent 
changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still 
more  democratical.  On  the  proposition  of  an  in- 
fluential citizen  named  Diokl^s,  a  commission  of 
Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the 
legislation  of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations 
were  adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should 
be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in 
the  nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a 
new  code,  or  collection  of  criminal  and  civil  enact- 
ments, was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned.  We  know  no- 
thing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  its  penalties 
were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 
minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure 
as  well  as  brief.    It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  55. 
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Laws  of  Dioklds,  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who 
had  prepared  it.  Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse, 
it  did  not  last  long ;  for  we  shall  find  in  five  or  six 
years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it, 
just  as  Peisistratus  had  put  down  the  Solonian  le- 
gislation at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived  at 
the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years ;  with  comments  and 
modifications  by  a  committee,  among  whose  mem- 
bers were  the  Corinthians  Kephalus  and  Timoleon. 
It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in  various  other 
Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans^ 
Difficulty  of  We  have  the  austere  character  of  Dioklds  illus- 
ning  what  tratcd  by  a  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit^,  and 
tation^was!  of  which  the  like  is  recounted  respecting  other 
Grecian  legislators),  that  having  inadvertently  vio<» 
lated  one  of  his  own  enactments,  he  enforced  the 
duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own  sword.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the 
substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so 
much  light  on  the  sentiments  and  position  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  Nor  can  we  distinctly  make  out 
to  what  extent  the  political  constitution  of  Syracuse 
was  now  changed.  For  though  Diodorus  tells  us 
that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of 
magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was 
applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves 
and  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted 
at  Athens.    Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  33-35. 

3  Compare  Diodor.  xiii.  75 — about  the  banishment  of  Diokl^. 
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people,  after  the  Athenian  siege,  changed  their  con^ 
stitution  from  a  partial  democracy  into  an  entire 
democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Dionysius,  five  or 
six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the 
despotism,  by  the  most  violent  demagogic  oppo- 
sition ;  and  as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over- 
thrown certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession  of 
the  functions  of  government\  If  the  constitutional 
forms  were  rendered  more  democratical,  it  would 
seem  that  the  practice  cannot  have  materially 
changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in  leading 
function  still  continued  to  be  rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  inyasion 
Naxos  and  Katana,  after  continuing  more  than  three  th^ 
years^,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from 
without,  even  more  formidable  than  Athens.    This 
time,  the  invader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phcenician — 
the  ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  tbe*same  state  of  the 
eventful  year  (480  b.c.)  which  transported  Xerxes  S^l*^' 
across  the  Hellespont  to  meet  bis  defeat  at  Salamis, 
the  Carthaginians  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast 
mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of 
reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On  that 
occasion,  Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large 
army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Himera.     So  deep  had  been 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  6.  Ka\  cV  ^vpcucodrats  6  drjfjLos,  atrtos  ytv6- 
luvos  T^ff  viKr)s  Tov  noXifJun)  tov  vpos  ^ABrfvaiovs,  €k  noKirtias  ««  di^fio- 
Kpafiwf  ftfT//3aX€. 

V.  4,  4,  5.  Kal  Atovvaiof  tuirrjyopwv  ^a<f)vaiov  Koi  r&y  nkowUty 
Tfii»0rf  rrjs  rvpamnhost  dia  rrjv  tx^pav  irurrffv^ffls  c^f  bfiitOTiK^s  &y, 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  56. 
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the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for  the 
seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410 
B.C.,  the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the 
island.  They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  power  before 
Syracuse;  which  same  event  had  also  stimulated 
the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept  ia  restraint  while 
the  Athenian  empire  remained  unimpaired,  again  to 
act  offensively  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion 
over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power 
of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even 
alarm  to  Carthage  \  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the 
Hellenic  world  both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western 
extremity*  No  sooner  was  that  safeguard  over- 
thrown, than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the  foreigner 
began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mge^n. 
B.C.480-  From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down 

„  '     ,     to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 

Extent  of 

Carthagi.     Carthaginians  will  be  found  frequent  in  their  aggres- 

niMcm-      gj^^  interventions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive 

powSatioif  scale,  so  as  to   act   powerfully  on  the   destinies 

PhcB^dans.  ^^  ^^^  Sicilian   Greeks.      Whether  any  internal 

causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  abstain  from 

intervention  during  the  preceding  generations,  we 

are  unable  to  say.     The  history  of  this  powerful 

and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.     We  make 

out  a  few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both 

of  her  oligarchical  government  and  of  her  extensive 

^  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  Speech  of  Hermokrates  to  his  countfymen  Rt  Sy- 
racuse— doKCi  be  fioi  Koi  €f  Kapxtjf^tHi  Afnivw  c&ai  n-cfi^c.  Ov  y6p 
dveKTrurrop  avroU,  oXX*  del  biit  <f)6pov  cici  fArf  irore  *A&rivatot  avTDts  eirl 
T^v  ir6\w  tf\0airiy,  &c. 
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colonial  possessions,  but  which  leave  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  her  continuous  history.  Her  possessions  were 
most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  both  east- 
ward and  westward  from  her  city ;  comprehending 
also  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at  this 
time,  probably)  few  settlements  in  Spain.  She  had 
quite  enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere, 
without  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs  ;  the  more  so, 
as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent 
ally  than  a  colonial  possession.  In  the  early  trea- 
ties made  with  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict 
and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the  Romans  both 
with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage  itself), 
but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily ;  which 
they  consider  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Latium  stood  in  to  Rome\ 
While  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  Sicily  was 
thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other 
dependencies  gave  her  much   trouble,  chiefly  in 

*  Polybius,  iii.  22,  23,  24. 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans.  The  latest  of  the  three  belongs  to  the 
days  of  Pyrrhus,  about  278  B.C. ;  the  earliest  to  508  B.C.  The  inter- 
mediate treaty  is  not  marked  as  to  date  by  any  specific  evidence,  but  I 
see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  so  late  as  345  B.C.,  which  is  the 
date  assigned  to  it  by  Casaubon,  identifying  it  with  the  treaty  alluded 
to  by  Livy,  vii.  27.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  of 
earlier  date,  somewhere  between  48(M10  b.c.  This  second  treaty  is 
fur  more  restrictive  than  the  first,  against  the  Romans ;  for  it  interdicts 
them  from  all  traffic  either  with  Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself;  the  first  treaty  permitted  such  trade  under  certain 
limitations  and  conditions.  The  second  treaty  argues  a  comparative 
superiority  of  Carthage  to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  than  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth. 
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coDsequence  of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate 
dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is, 
about  Carthage  and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the 
fourth,  third  or  second  centuries  b.g.  ;  yet  it  may 
be  held  to  justify  presumptive  conclusions  as  to 
the  fifth  century  b.c,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
general  system  pursued.  The  maximum  of  her 
power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome, 
which  began  in  264  b.c.  ;  the  first  and  second 
Punic  wars  both  of  them  greatly  reduced  her 
strength  and  dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  re* 
duction  we  learn  that  about  150  b.c,  shortly  before 
the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and 
depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000  souls  ^ 
were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a  fortified  cir- 
cumference of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  penin- 
sula with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel 
Byrsa  was  situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of 
its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  of  jEsculapius.  The  numerous  popu- 
lation is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Utica  (a  con- 
siderable city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more  an- 
ciently than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  inde- 
pendent of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  inferior  and  discontented  ally)  was  within 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Carthage^  on  the 
one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  farther  ofiT 

1  Strabo,  xrii.  p.  832,  833;  Uvy,  Epitome,  lib.  61. 

Strabo  gives  the  circumference  as  360  stadia,  and  tbe  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  as  60  stadia.  But  this  is  noticed  by  Barth  as  much  eza^;enited 
(Wanderungen  auf  der  Kuste  des  Mittehneers,  p.  86). 

'  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  76. 
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on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  the  Carthagi- 
nians are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tributary  cities 
in  Libya  \  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them 
certainly  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability also  between  480-^10  b.c.  That  empire 
extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Phi- 
laeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis — westward,  all  along  the 
coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western 
coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of 
Carthage,  as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and 
the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along  this  exten- 
sive line  were  distributed  indigenous  Libyan  tribes, 
living  by  agriculture ;  and  a  mixed  population  called 
Liby-Phoenicians,  formed  by  intermarriage  and  coa- 
lition of  some  of  these  tribes  either  with  colonists 
from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaan* 
itish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet 
of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the  country^  These 
Liby-Phoenicians  dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  mo« 
derate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  surrounded 
by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yielding  large  pro- 
duce. They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but  gene- 
rally unwarlike,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed 
by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their 
soil*.  Of  the  Liby-Phoenician  towns  the  number 
is  not  known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodi- 

'  Strabo,  ut  sup, 

'  This  is  the  view  of  Moven,  sustained  with  much  plausibility^  in  his 
learned  and  instructiye  work — Geachicbte  der  Phoenizieri  vol.  ii.partii. 
p.  435-455.    See  Diodor.  xx.  55. 

'  Livy,  zzix.  25.  Compare  the  last  chapter  of  the  history  of  Hero* 
dotns. 
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giously  great,  since  we  are  told  that  both  Agatho- 
kles  and  Regulus  in  their  respective  invasions  cap- 
tured no  less  than  200.     A  single  district,  called 
Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns*. 
Hanbdcai-      A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo, 
thageto.     Utica,  Adrumctum,   Thapsus,   Leptis,  &c. — ^were 
Ju^wjta!'    colonies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage  herself.     With 
^t^^o^      respect  to  Carthage,  therefore,  they  stood  upon  a 
from  Car-    different  footing  from  the  Liby-Phoenician  towns, 
either  maritime  or  in  the  interior.   Yet  the  Cartha- 
ginians contrived  in  time  to  render  every  town  tri- 
butary, with  the  exception  of  Utica.     They  thus 
derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-Phoenician,  and  indige- 
nous Libyan  ;  and  the  amount  which  they  imposed 
appears  to  have  been  exorbitant.     At  one  time, 
immediately  after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took 
from  the  rural  cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of 
their  produce',  and  doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tri- 
bute levied  upon  the  towns.   The  town  and  district 
of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per 
day,  or  365  talents  annually.    Such  exactions  were 
not  collected  without  extreme  harshness  of  enforce- 

^  Diodor.  x2.  17;  Appiau,  viii.  3,  68. 

'  Colonel  Leake  observes,  with  respect  to  the  modem  Greeks,  who 
work  on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  tlie  landed  property  of  Turkish 
proprietors — "  The  Helots  seem  to  have  resembled  the  Greeks,  who 
labour  on  the  Turkish  farms  in  the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who  are  bound 
to  account  to  their  masters  for  one-half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as 
Tyrtseus  says  of  the  Messenians  of  his  time — 

A€(nro<rvvoun  <f>€povTfs,  dvayKaltis  im-b  Xvyprjs, 
'^Kfu<ru  irav,  Saaov  Koprrop  &povpa  ff>€poi. 

(Tyrtsus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.) 
The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard  ** 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 
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ment,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that 
he  possessed,  and  even  tearing  htm  from  his  family 
to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slaved  Accordingly  the 
general  sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards 
Carthage  was  one  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred, 
which  rendered  them  eager  to  revolt  on  the  landing 
of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases,  the  Car- 
thaginians seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  con- 
tingences  by  paid  garrisons;  but  they  also  pro- 
vided a  species  of  garrison  from  among  their  own 
citizens  ;  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor  men, 
and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultiva- 
tors attached.  This  provision  for  poor  citizens  as 
emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the  Roman  colo- 
nies), was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthaginian 
political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  ob- 
viating discontent  among  their  town  population  at 
home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  dependen- 
cies abroad '. 

*  Polybiua,  i.  72;  lAry,  xxxiv.  62. 

Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phoenizier,  ii.  2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large 
assessment  to  Leptis  Magna;  but  the  passage  of  Livy  can  relate  only 
to  Leptis  Parva,  in  the  region  called  Emporia. 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater  distance  from  Carthage^  near  the 
Great  Syrtis. 
Dr.  Barth  ( Wanderungen  durch  die  Kustenlander  des  Mittellandischen 
Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given  a  recent  and  valuable  examination  of  the 
site  of  Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring  regions.  On  his  map,  how- 
ever, the  territory  called  Emporia  is  marked  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  200 
miles  from  Carthage  (Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  3).  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  the 
name  Emporia  must  have  comprised  the  territory  south  of  Carthage  and 
approaching  very  near  to  the  city ;  for  Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  expedi- 
tion from  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to  steer  for  Emporia.  He  intended 
to  land  very  near  Carthage ;  and  he  actually  did  land  on  the  White 
Cape,  near  to  that  city,  but  on  the  north  side,  and  still  nearer  to  Utica. 
This  region  north  of  Carthage  was  probably  not  included  in  the  uame 
Emporia  (Livy,  xxix.  25-27). 

Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9;  vi.  3,  5. 
VOL.  X.  2  N 
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Miutary  In  the  fifth  century  b.c,  the  Carthaginians  had 

Carthage,  no  apprehension  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading 
them  from  seaward ;  an  enterprise  first  attempted 
in  316  B.C.,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the 
boldness  of  the  Syracusan  Agatbokles.  Nor  were 
their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable  as  con* 
querors,  though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as 
plunderers.  The  Numidians  and  other  native 
tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen,  distin- 
guished for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  acti- 
vity, so  harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the 
soiL  that  the  Carthaginians  dug  a  long  line  of  ditch 
to  keep  them  off  ^  But  these  barbarians  did  not 
acquire  sufficient  organisation  to  act  for  permanent 
objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and  the  second 
Punic  war  with  Rome.  During  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  b.c,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign 
parts.  For  these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed 
foreign  mercenaries,  hired  for  the  occasion  from 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts  from  their 

>  Appian,  viii.  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Trail,  de  Mirabilibus,  c.  18. 
BdiJMXos  dc  (t>rfxriv  iv  n€pirjy^<r€i,  K<ipxrj^viovs  ir€fHTa<f>p€voyras  ti)v 
Ibiop  fTrapxiav,  €vp€iv  6pvar<rovTas  dvo  cKcXcrovr  €v  a-6p<j^  KeifjJvovs,  &c. 

The  line  of  trench  however  was  dug  apparently  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominion;  for  the  Carthaginians  afterwards,  as  they 
grew  more  powerful,  extended  their  possessions  beyond  the  trench ;  as 
we  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  above  referred  to. 

Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phceniz.  ii.  2.  p.  45?)  identifies  this  trench  with 
the  one  which  Pliny  names  near  Thenas  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  as  having 
been  dug  by  order  of  the  second  Africanus — to  form  a  boundary  betweea 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  the  dominion  of  the  native  kings 
(Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  last  is  distinct  from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 
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Libyan  dependencies.  The  native  Carthaginians', 
though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertake 
this  military  servicci  were  generally  averse  to  it, 
and  sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though 
not  often  sent  on  foreign  service,  constituted  a 
most  formidable  force  when  called  upon.  No  less 
than  forty  thousand  hoplites  went  forth  from  the 
gates  of  Carthage  to  resist  Agathokles,  together 
with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war- 
chariots'.  An  immense  public  magazine— of  arms, 
muniments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — 
appears  to  have  been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa, 
the  citadel  of  Carthage^.  A  chosen  division  of 
2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and  family,  formed 
what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage^, 
distinguished  for  their  bravery  in  the  field  as  well 
as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage. 
We  shall  find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  em- 
ployed on  service  in  Sicily  ;  but  most  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  armies  consists  of  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the  oc- 
casion, discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customs. 
Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders 
under  whom  they  served ;  while  they  were  often 

1  A  Carthaginian  citizen  wore  aa  many  ringa  aa  he  had  served  cam- 
paigns (Aristotel.  Politic,  vii.  2,  6). 

«  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

'  Appian^  viii.  80.  Twenty  thousand  panoplies,  together  with  an 
immense  stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege,  were  delivered  up  to 
the  perfidious  manoeuvres  of  the  Romans,  a  little  before  the  last  siege 
of  Carthage. 

See  Botticher,  Qesehichte  der  Carthager,  p.  20-25. 

^  Diodor.  zvi.  8. 

2  n2 
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treated  by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly 
abandoned  to  destruction  \  A  military  system  such 
as  this  was  pregnant  with  danger,  if  ever  the  mer- 
cenary soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa ;  as  happened 
after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily, 
these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make 
conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money,  without 
any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.  The 
Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have  relied, 
like  Persians,  upon  numbers — manifesting  little  or 
no  military  skill ;  until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars 
with  Rome,  conducted  under  Hamilkar  Barca  and 
his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 
PoUticai  Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage, 

tkin  ofCar-  ^^^  ^^^ts  knowu  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to 
thagc  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The 
magistrates  most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  prece- 
dence were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  ^  They  seem  to  have  been 
renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons 
were  re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  they  were  always  selected  out  of  some 

*  See  the  striking  description  in  Livy,  of  the  motley  composition  of 
the  Carthaginian  mercenary  armies,  where  he  bestows  just  admiration 
on  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  for  having  always  maintained  his  ascend- 
ency over  them,  and  kept  them  in  obedience  and  harmony  (Livy, 
xxviii.  12).  Compare  Polybius,  i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Imilkon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to  destruction  at  Syracuse'  (Diodor. 
xiv.  75-77). 

'  There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the 
other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livy,  xxviii.  37).  Comehus  Nepos  (Han- 
nibal, c.  7)  talks  of  Hannibal  as  having  been  made  king  (rex)  when  he 
was  invested  with  his  great  foreign  military  command,  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  So  Diodorus  (xiv.  54)  talks  t^ut  Imilkon,  and  Herodo- 
tus (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar. 
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few  principal  families  or  Gentes.  There  is  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian 
citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty 
curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes — something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.  From  these 
gentes  emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of 
which  again  was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  com- 
mittee of  thirty  principes  representing  the  curiae' ; 
sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten  principes. 
These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage ;  and  per- 
haps the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Poly- 
bius  calls  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — 
the  Three  Hundred,  with  that  which  he  calls  the 
Senate'.  Aristotle  assimilates  the  two  Kings 
(SufFetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  Kings  of  Sparta 
— and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of 
Sparta^ ;  which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle 
does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analo- 
gous to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions 
two  Councils,  one  of  one  hundred  members,  the 
other  of  one  hundred  and  four ;  and  certain  Boards 
of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He  compares  the  Council 
of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors ; 
yet  again  be  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested 
with  extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  jof 

^  See  Movers^  Die  Phonizier^  ii.  1.  p.  483-499. 

*  Polybius,  X.  18;  Liv^',  xxx.  16. 

Yet  again  Polybius  in  another  place  ipeaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  Car- 
thage as  representing  the  aristocratical  force,  and  as  opposed  to  the 
ir\fjBo£  or  people  (vi.  51).  It  would  seem  that  by  T€p6vTiov  he  must 
mean  the  same  as  the  assembly  called  iu  another  passage  (x.  18) 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  2. 
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one  hundred  the  greatest  authority  in  the  state. 
Perhaps  this  last  Council  was  identical  with  the 
assembly  of  one  hundred  Judges  (said  to  have 
been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check  upon 
the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum  ;  of 
which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as 
existing  with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  power- 
ful that  it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and 
magistracies  of  the  state.  Through  the  influence 
of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen  the  over- 
weening power  of  this  Order  of  Judges ;  causing 
them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
being  perpetual'. 
oijgM-  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 

■ystem  and  authors,  couvcy  SO  little  information  and  are  withal 
aic^hiige.  SO  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown*.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
the  general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  fami- 
lies, divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state ;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude^;  that  they  stood  opposed  to  each 
other  in  bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by  gross  perfidy 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  that  the  treatment  with  which, 

'  Liv}%  xxziii.  46.  Justin  (xix.  2)  mentions  the  100  select  Senators 
set  apart  as  judges. 

•  Heeren  (Ideen  liber  den  Verkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  part  ii.  p.  138, 
3rd  edit.)  and  Kluge  (in  his  Dissertation,  Aristoteles  de  Politift  Car- 
thaginiensium,  Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed  all  these  passages  with 
ability.  But  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach  any  certainty. 

'  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.  ''Insolentin  inter  Carthaginiensem  et 
Campanum  senatum  quasi  lemulatio  fuit.  Ille  enim  sepamto  k  plebe 
balneo  lavabatur,  hie  diverso  foro  utebatur." 
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through  these  violent  party-antipathies,  unsuccess- 
ful generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  ^ 
It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  quali- 
fication, and  that  magistrates  and  generals  procured 
their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt 
means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was,  the 
habit  of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective 
banquets  of  the  curuB  or  the  political  associations ; 
a  habit  so  continual,  and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle 
of  citizens,  that  Aristotle  compares  these  banquets 
to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta*.  There  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind^  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
whether  more  or  less  considerable,  its  multitude 
was  kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich  families  by 
stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative 
appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  depend- 
encies, &c.  The  purposes  of  government  were  de- 
termined, its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices 

^  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  9;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  7»  1- 

«  Aristotel  Politic,  iii.  5,  6, 

These  banquets  must  have  been  settled,  daily  proceedings— as  well  as 
multitudinous,  in  order  to  furnish  even  apparent  warrant  for  the  com- 
parison which  Aristotle  makes  with  the  Spartan  public  mess.  But  even 
granting  the  analogy  on  these  external  points — the  intrinsic  difference 
of  character  and  purpose  between  the  two  must  have  been  so  great, 
that  the  comparison  seems  not  happy. 

Livy  (xxxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  circuit  et  convivia  at  Carthage;  but 
this  is  probably  a  general  expression,  without  particular  reference  to  the 
public  banquets  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

*  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  3. 
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held — Suffetes,  Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges — ^by 
the  members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  families ; 
and  the  chief  opposition  which  they  encountered, 
was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other.  In  the 
main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as 
for  systematic  foreign  and  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment. Within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Car- 
thage had  never  suffered  either  the  successful  usur* 
pation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  commo- 
tion ^ 
Powerful  The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to 

CartiSge!^  our  uotice,  is  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  b.c.) , 
Huuikar,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  mainly  contributed  to  organize 
HasdrubaL  ^yie  forccs,  and  extend  the  dominion,  of  Car- 
thage. Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Hasdrubal,  perished 
after  a  victorious  career  in  Sardinia*;  the  other, 
Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of  Himera  in 
Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as 
has  been  already  recounted.    After  the  death  of  Ha- 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  8,  1.  He  briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspi- 
racy of  Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi.  4). 
Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting  to  death  the  Senate, 
and  making  himself  despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortures ;  all  his  family  being  put  to  death  along  with  him. 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make  out  Aristotle's  statements  about 
the  Carthaginian  government — but  some  of  them  are  even  contradictory. 
One  of  these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Barth^emy  St. 
Hilaire,  who  proposes  to  read  €v  Xf^Krjtovi  instead  of  rV  Kupxrfi6vi.  In 
another  place  (v.  10,  4]  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (cV  Kapx^/ddit  IhfffAOKpa' 
Tovfi€vjj)  a  state  democratically  governed ;  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  what  he  says  in  ii.  8,  respecting  its  government. 

Aristotle  compares  the  Council  of  104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan 
Ephors.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  numerous  a  body  could  have 
transacted  the  infinite  diversity  of  administrative  and  other  business  per- 
formed by  the  five  Ephors. 

'  Justin,  xix.  1 . 
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milkar,  his  son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile,  and  passed  his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city 
of  Selinus^  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained 
at  Carthage,  the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state; 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Moors  and  other 
indigenous  Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  tribute  which  Carthage  had  paid,  down 
to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the  city  was 
situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been 
so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency 
was  supposed  to  be  necessary ;  and  for  that  purpose 
the  select  One  Hundred  Senators  sitting  as  Judges 
were  now  nominated  for  the  first  time'.  Such  wars 
in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during 
the  interval  between  480-4 10  b.c.  There  were  pro- 
bably other  causes  also,  not  known  to  us — and 
down  to  the  year  413  b.c,  the  formidable  naval 
power  of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked) 
kept  them  on  the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But 
now,  after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before 
Syracuse,  apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
dissipated ;  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure, 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in  Sicily  both  ag- 
grandisement and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  ■•^-  ^^^• 
the  same  quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  ^J^  ^ 
motive   for  the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  f^|5?*^^ 
served  in  the  like  capacity  as  prompters  to  Car-  sicfly. 
thage.     The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  engaged  in  an 
unequal  war  with  rival  neighbours  at  Selinus,  were 
in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties.     They  had  ap- 

*■  Diodor.  ziii.  '  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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plied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success  S  before  they 
thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens. 
This  war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and 
forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against 
Syracuse;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe, 
wherein  Athens  and  her  armament  were  ship- 
wrecked. The  Egestaeans  had  not  only  lost  their 
protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated  hostility 
from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brought  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their 
original  quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a 
disputed  portion  of  border  territory.  This  point 
they  no  longer  felt  competent  to  maintain,  under 
their  present  disadvantageous  circumstances.  But 
the  Selinuntines,  confident  as  well  as  angry,  were 
now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestseans  of  other 
lands  indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously 
menaced  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  independence 
of  the  city.  To  no  other  quarter  could  the  Ege- 
staeans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding  both  will 
and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage*. 
Application  The  towu  of  Egcsta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only 
CartSwB  ***  semi-Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern 


*"5***"T     line  of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape 

applicaiion 

granted—     of  the  island,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
HannibaL     of  the  Carthaginian  settlements — Motyd,  Panormus 

'  Diodor.  xii.  82. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  war  which  Diodorus  mentions  to  hare 
taken  place  in 452  B.C.,  between  the  Egestacans  and  Lilyba^ns — was 
really  a  war  between  Egesta  and  Selinus  (see  Diodor.  xi.  86 — ^witb  Wes- 
seling's  note).  Lilybseum  as  a  town  attained  no  importance  until  after 
the  capture  of  MotyS  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  396  B.C. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
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(now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  or  Soluntum.     Selinus 
also  was  near  the  western  cape,  but  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  with  its  territory  conterminous  to 
the  southern  portion  of  Egesta.     When  therefore 
the  Egestsean  envoys  presented  their  urgent  suppli- 
cations at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming  that  unless 
assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and  become  a 
dependency  of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would 
not  unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian 
settlements  would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest 
Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed  thus  to  aggran- 
dize herself.    Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the 
aid  solicited  ;  yet  not  without  much  debate  and 
hesitation.     They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  re- 
suming military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had 
been  laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  more- 
over left  such  disastrous  recollections^ — at  a  mo- 
ment when  Syracusan  courage  stood  in  high  re- 
nown, from  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament.     But  the  recollections  of  the  Oelonian 
victory  at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  apprehen- 
sion, also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge ;  espe- 
cially in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of 
that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death. 
Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first 
of  the  two  Suffetes,  chief  executive  magistrates  of 
Carthage,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  seventy  years 
before.     So  violent  had  been  the  impression  made 
upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera, 
that  they  bad  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain 
general  Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had 
condemned  him  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  exile.   He 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  43. 
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had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus ;  where  pro- 
bably Hannibal  also  had  spent  his  youth,  though 
restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his  family  con- 
sequence— and  from  whence  he  brought  back  an 
intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  aa 
impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dis- 
honour both  of  his  country  and  of  his  family.  Ac- 
*  cordingly,  espousing  with  warmth  the  request  of 
the  Egestaeans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate  autho- 
rity to  take  eflFective  measures  for  their  protection^ 
B.C.  410.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta 

Carthagi-     ^^^  Sclinus,  to  rcmoustratc  against  the  encroach- 

man  enyoys  '  ° 

•ent  to        ments  of  the  Selinuntines ;  with  farther  instruc- 
neutrauty     tions,   in   casc   remonstrance    proved    ineffectual, 
yracuBc.  ^^  proceed  with  the  Egestaeans  to  Syracuse,  and 
there  submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Syracusans.     He  foresaw  that  the  Selinun- 
tines, having  superiority  of  force   on  their  side, 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  43.  KorcfTnyo-av  arparriy^v  t6v  *Ajnfifiav,  kotci  v6fious 
t6t€  ficuriKcvovTa.  Otrog  dc  ^v  vUop6s  fuv  rov  irp6s  rcXwwx  froKtfiffa-atras 
'AfiCKKov,  KOI  frp6s  'l/i«pf  r€XcvTi7<rcun'or,  vihg  dc  Tto-Kwyos,  ts  Ika  n^v  rov 
varphs  fyrav  iffivya^wBtf,  ical  xarc/Stwacv  cy  t^  ScXevovvrft.  *0  ^  o^ 
'Am/3aff,  &v  fiev  Ka\  ^vo-fi  fitatWrfv,  oim»s  dc  ria  t&p  vpoy6im9 
drifilat  BiopBcuo'aa'Bai  fiov\6iiafos,  &c. 

The  banishment  of  Giakon,  and  that  too  for  the  whole  of  hia  life, 
deaervea  notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison  between  the  Greek  republics, 
and  Carthage.  A  defeated  general  in  Greece,  if  he  sorrived  his  defeat, 
was  not  unfrequently  banished,  even  where  there  seems  neither  proof 
nor  probability  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  misjudgement, 
or  omission.  But  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which,  when  a  Gre- 
cian general  thus  apparently  innocent  was  not  merely  defeated  but  slain 
in  the  battle,  his  son  was  banished  for  life,  as  Giskon  was  banished  by- 
the  Carthaginians.  In  appreciating  the  manner  in  which  the  Grecian 
states,  both  democratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt  with  their  officers,  the 
contemporary  repubUc  of  Carthage  is  one  important  standard  of  com- 
parison. Those  who  censure  the  Greeks,  will  have  to  find  stronger 
terms  of  condemnation  when  they  review  the  proceedings  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 
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vrould  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration ;  and 
that  the  Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one 
party  but  rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand  aside 
from  the  quarrel  altogether.  It  turned  out  as  he 
had  expected.  The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys  to 
Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  representations 
from  Egesta  and  Carthage ;  but  declined  to  refer 
their  case  to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syra- 
cusans passed  a  vote  that  they  would  maintain  their 
alliance  with  Selinus,  yet  without  impeachment  of 
their  pacific  relations  with  Carthage ;  thus  leaving 
the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction.  Hannibal 
immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid 
of  Egesta :  5000  Libyans  or  Africans ;  and  800  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse, 
but  had  quitted  that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe 
occurred ^ 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  b.o.  410. 
countenance  of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  confidenoe 
time  in  full  power  and  prosperity,  still  believed  nuniines-^ 
themselves  strong  enough  to  subdue  Egesta.    Under  SfoJed  by 
such  persuasion,  they  invaded  the  territory  with  ^J^^^^ 
their  full  force.    They  began  to  ravage  the  country,  S^^p- 
yet  at  first  with  order  and  precaution;  but  pre- 
sently, finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose 
them,  they  became  careless,  and  spread  themselves 
about  for  disorderly  plunder.     This  was  the  mo- 
ment for  which  the  Egestaeans  and  Carthaginians 
were  watching.    They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men, 
and  recaptured  the  whole  booty*. 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  43,  44.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  44. 
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Measoretof  The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offen- 
promiMof  sive  on  the  part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose 
S:^MUM—  ^^  punishing  or  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy 
TOmTtioM  of  ^S^sta.  Only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
Hannibal,  fencc  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  yet  inter- 
fered. But  against  such  an  interference  the  Seli- 
nuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  measure  of 
their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had 
they  sought  it ;  as  a  considerable  minority  among 
them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named  Empedion^  ur- 
gently recommended:  for  Selinus  appears  always 
to  have  been  on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage 
than  any  other  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  Even  at  the 
great  battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine  troops  had 
not  only  not  assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought 
in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar^ ;  a  plea, 
which,  had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have 
had  weight  with  Hannibal.  But  this  claim  upon 
the  goodwill  of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have  ren- 
dered them  more  confident  and  passionate  in  braving 
her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent 
to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans, 
under  present  circumstances,  promised  to  send 
them.  But  the  promise  was  given  with  little  cor- 
diaUty,  as  appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the  neutrality  which 
they  had  professed  so  recently  before  ;  for  the  con- 
test seemed  to  be  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Selinus, 
so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her 
to  conquer  Egesta.     Neither  Syracusans  nor  Seli- 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  59,  *  Diodor.  ziii.  55;  zL  21. 
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nuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense  prepara- 
tions^  and  energetic  rapidity  ofmovement,  by  which 
Hannibal  at  once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged 
the  purposes,  of  the  war.  He  employed  all  the  en- 
suing autumn  and  winter  in  collecting  a  numerous 
host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing 
to  take  serviced 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  M.409. 
through  the  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  ^"^^er 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  to  sicUy 

°  with  a  very 

sixty  triremes,  and  1 500  transports  or  vessels  of  large  ama- 
burthen^;  conveying  an  army,  which,  according  to  laysdege 
the  comparatively  low  estimate  of  Timseus,  amounted  ^  ^^^^ 
to  more  than  1 00,000  men ;  while  Ephorus  extended 
the  number  to  200,000  infantry,  and  4000  cavalry, 
together  with  muniments  of  war  and  battering  ma- 
chines for  siege.  With  these  he  steered  directly  for 
the  western  Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum ;  taking  care, 
however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his  fleet 
on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near 
Moty6 — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore, 
lest  he  should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther 
eastward  along  the  southern  coast  towards  their 
city.  By  this  precaution,  he  took  the  best  means 
for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syracusan  inaction. 
The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck   at   the  advent  of 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  54--58.  oi  toU  Kapxqdoviois  'EXK7jv€s  (vfifxa^^ovvrts.  Sec, 
It  cannot  therefore  be  exact — ^that  which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timoleon, 
c.  30— that  the  Carthaginians  had  neyer  employed  Greeks  in  their  ser- 
vice, at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  KrimSsus — B.C.  340. 

'  Thuc}'d.  vi.  34.   dwaroi  hi  tlai  (the  Carthaginians)  fxaKiara  r&v 
WW,  fiovkfi6€VT€s'  xpw^"  y«P  * «i  dpyvpov  frXctoToy  x/icn/vrai,  oBep  S  rt 
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an  enemy  so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they 
had  expected,  sent  pressing  messengers  to  Syra- 
cuse to  accelerate  the  promised  help.  They  had 
made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive 
against  a  really  formidable  aggressor.  Their  walls, 
though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  Sici- 
lian neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during  the 
long-continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and 
were  now  in  many  places  out  of  repair.  Hannibal 
left  them  no  time  to  make  good  past  deficiencies. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful  armament  (as  the 
unfortunate  Nikias  had  done  five  years  before)  by 
months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  inaction,  he 
waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from 
Egesta  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  depend- 
encies, and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight 
from  Lilybseum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river  Ma- 
zara  in  his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay 
near  its  mouth,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the 
Selinuntine  walls.  He  distributed  his  army  into 
two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering  machines 
and  moveable  wooden  towers ;  and  then  assailed  the 
walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points 
where  they  were  most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated. 
Archers  and  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted 
near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  missiles 
and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements. 
Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers 
were  rolled  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they 
were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in  height,  so  that  the 
armed  men  in  their  interior  were  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level.  Against 
other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with  iron 
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heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  mul- 
titudes, shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance, 
especially  where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or 
decay.  Such  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Han- 
nibal now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared 
Selinunttnes.  He  was  eager  to  forestal  the  arrival 
of  auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements  of  his 
innumerable  barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily 
since  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  defeated 
before  Himera.  Collected  from  all  the  shores  of 
the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented  soldiers 
heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in 
everything,  except  bravery  and  common  appetite 
for  blood  as  well  as  plunder  ^ 

The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  sud-  b  c.  409. 
denly  found  themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  ^[^^'^^ 
destroying  hurricane,  is  not  to  be  described.     It  seimua— 
was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  ustance— 
conditions  or  grant  capitulation ;  for  he  had  pro-  auenjh" 
mised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  soldiers.  »*^™^^- 
The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  hold  out 
with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until  they  could 
receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the 
southern  coast — Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  especially 
Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and 
to  supplicate.     Their  armed  population  crowded  to 
man  the  walls,  with  a  resolution  worthy  of  Greeks 
and  citizens ;  while  the  old  men  and  the  females, 
though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement in  their  power.     Under  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assail- 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  S4,  56. 
VOL.  X.  2  o 
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ants  approached  the  walls,  encountering  every 
where  a  valiant  resistance.  They  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  with  the  severest  loss.  But  fresh 
troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who  were  slain  or 
fatigued  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous  struggle, 
a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the 
walls  into  the  town.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  tempo- 
rary advantage,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged 
drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that  night 
arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished. 
For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  re- 
newed with  undiminished  fury ;  for  nine  successive 
days  did  this  heroic  population  maintain  a  success- 
ful resistance,  though  their  enemies  were  numerous 
enough  to  relieve  each  other  perpetually — though 
their  own  strength  was  every  day  failing — and 
though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid.  At 
length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to 
the  besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the 
weak  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force 
their  way  into  the  city.  Still  however  the  Se- 
linuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were  carried, 
continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade 
and  defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their 
women  also  assisted,  by  throwing  down  stones  and 
tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house-tops.  All 
these  barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by 
the  unexhausted  numbers,  and  increasing  passion, 
of  the  barbaric  host ;  so  that  the  defenders  were 
driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where 
most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an 
honourable  death.  A  small  minority,  among  whom 
was  Empedion,  escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they 
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received  the  warmest  sympathy  and  the  most  hos- 
pitable treatment  ^ 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  seiinus  is 
spread  themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  plundered 
of  insatiate  appetites— murderous^  lustful,  and  ra-  iai^^hterr' 
pacious.  They  slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders 
and  children,  preserving  only  the  grown  women  as 
captives.  The  sad  details  of  a  town  taken  by  storm 
are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every  age  and 
nation;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus 
manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as 
lying  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and 
sentiment.  They  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ; 
some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung  to- 
gether in  a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles ; 
while  others  brandished  heads  on  the  points  of 
their  spears  and  javelins^.  The  Greeks  (seemingly 
not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from 
sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contri- 
buted somewhat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of 
the  suflferers.  Sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to  have  been 
taken  captive;  while  two  thousand  six  hundred 
escaped  to  Agrigentum^.  These  figures  are  proba* 
bly  under,  rather  than  above,  the  truth*  Yet  they 
do  not  seem  entitled  to  any  confidence ;  nor  do  they 
give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
dififerent  categories  —  old  and  young — men  and 
women — freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics« 
We  can  only  pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful 
event  in  the  gross.  All  exact  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails is  denied  to  us. 

>  Diodor.  imL  66, 57.       '  Diodcnr.  xiii<  67.        *  Diodor<  kiii.  67>  68. 
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Deiayofthe  It  docs  little  honouF  either  to  the  generosity  or 
Md*otheM  to  the  prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Seli- 
Idd^^An?  ^^^>  ^^^^  *^^^  unfortunate  city  should  have  been 
JT^'^^bait  ^^^^  *^  ^'^  ^^^^  unassisted.  In  vain  was  messenger 
their  em-  after  mcsseuger  despatched,  as  the  defence  became 
more  and  more  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Syracuse.  The  military  force  of  the  two  former 
was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed  its  march 
until  joined  by  that  of  the  last ;  so  formidable  was 
the  account  given  of  the  invading  host.  Meanwhile 
the  Syracusans  were  not  ready.  They  thought  it 
requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were 
prosecuting  against  Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to 
muster  a  large  and  carefully-appointed  force.  Be- 
fore these  preliminaries  were  finished,  the  nine  days 
of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death-hour  of  Selinus 
had  sounded.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  mis- 
led by .  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who, 
beginning  with  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had 
then  approached  their  town  by  slow  blockade, 
such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case  required. 
Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal 
would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and 
not  reflecting  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
host  of  miscellaneous  foreigners  hired  for  the  oc- 
casion, of  whose  lives  he  could  afford  to  be  pro- 
digal, while  Nikias  commanded  citizens  of  Athens 
and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  ex- 
pose to  the  murderous  but  thorough-going  process 
of  ever-renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  re- 
cently erected — ^they  were  thunderstruck  on  being 
informed  that  nine  days  of  carnage  had  sufficed  for 
the  capture.  The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body 
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of  3000,  who  at  length  joined  the  Geloans  and 
Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum,  only  arrived  in  time 
to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  dif- 
fused. A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three 
cities  to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the  ran- 
som of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of 
the  gods ;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time 
to  sue  for  compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive 
fellow-citizens.  To  the  former  demand  the  victo- 
rious Carthaginian  returned  an  answer  at  once 
haughty  and  characteristic  —  "  The  Selinun tines 
have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and 
must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods 
have  become  oflfended  with  them,  and  have  taken 
their  departure  from  the  town*."  To  Empedion,  an 
ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, his  reply  was  more  indulgent.  All  the 
relatives  of  Empedion,  found  alive  among  the  cap- 
tives, were  at  once  given  up  ;  moreover  permission 
was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return, 
if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its 
lands,  as  tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  granted  such  permission,  how- 
ever, Hannibal  at  once  caused  the  walls  to  be  razed, 
and  even  the  town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed*. 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  59.  *0  dc  *Ayvifia£  air€Kpl&rf,  rovs  fuv  ScXivovirr/ovr  fii) 
dwofUvovs  rrfpeiv  rriv  lK(v6€piap,  ntipay  ttjs  dovXctaf  \r\^€a-6cu'  rovs  bi 
Oeoifs  €kt6s  SeXivovyror  oix^aBai,  irpoa-Kdyf^avras  roXf  iyoucovaiv, 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  59.  The  ruins,  yet  remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples 
of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing ;  characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric 
art,  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  From  the  great  magnitude 
of  the  fallen  columns,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence,  that  these 
columns  have  been  first  undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by  crow-bars. 

This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating  the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian 
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What  was  done  about  the  proposed  ransom,  we  do 

not  hear. 
B.C.  409.  Haying  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder, 
m^Mto  Hannibal  now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
Himera  and  desolatiou,  and  marched  across  the  island  to  Himera 
Aid  from  on  its  northern  coast.  Though  Selinus,  as  the 
n^^^o.  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  the  first  shock  of 
1^8— sauy  j^jg  arms,  yet  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  grand 
i^nirt  the  P^^rpos®  ^^  Ws  soul  was  directed.  Here  it  was  that 
beBiegers--  Hamilkar  had  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  en- 

"Victory  of  . 

HannibaL  tailing  inexpiable  disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of 
his  son  Giskon :  here  it  was  that  his  grandson  in* 
tended  to  exact  full  vengeance  and  requital  from 
the  grandchildren  of  those  who  then  occupied  the 
fated  spot.  Not  only  was  the  Carthaginian  army 
elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh 
Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well 
as  to  gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races  against 
the  Grecian  intruders,  flocked  to  join  it;  thus 
making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the  recent  as- 
sault. Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  hia 
army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal 
proceeded  to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus ;  pushing 
up  his  battering  machines  and  towers  against  the 
vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  undermine  them.  The  Himerseans  de- 
fended themselves  with  desperate  bravery ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unassisted,  for4000 
allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and  headed  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  Dioklds,  had  come  to  the  city  as  a  reinforce- 
ment.    For  a  whole  day  they  repelled  with  slaugh- 

deitayenj  U  staled  by  Niebiihr,  Vortrage  uber  alte  Qetchiclitej  yc4i  )U. 
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ter  repeated  assaults.  No  impression  being  made 
upon  the  city,  the  besieged  became  so  confident  in 
their  own  valour,  that  they  resolved  not  to  copy 
the  Seliuuntines  in  confining  themselves  to  defence, 
but  to  sally  out  at  day-break  the  next  morning  and 
attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.  Ten  thousand 
gallant  men — Himeraeans,  Syracusans,  and  other 
Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out  with  the 
dawn ;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old 
men  and  women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their 
exploits.  The  Carthaginians  near  the  walls,  who, 
preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked  for  nothing 
less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.  In  spite 
of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite 
of  great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  confusion, 
and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and 
orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave 
way  and  fled  towards  the  neighbouring  hill,  where 
Hannibal  himself  with  his  body  of  reserve  was 
posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault.  The 
Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  (6000  according  to  Timaeus,  but  not  less 
than  20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  state- 
ments of  Ephorus),  exhorting  each  other  not  to 
think  of  making  prisoners.  But  in  the  haste  and 
exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became  out  of  breath, 
and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this  untoward 
condition,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal, 
who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour 
his  own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the 
battle  was  now  so  completely  turned,  that  the 
Himeraeans,  after  bravely  contending  for  some  time 
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against  these  new  enemies,  found  themselves  over- 
powered and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.   Three 
thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  de- 
spairing of  their  city  and  mindful  of  the  fate  of 
Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and  perished 
to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelm* 
ing  numbers  of  the  Carthaginians  ^ 
s^dron—      Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera, 
taken  to"    ^^^^  the  flower  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in 
abandon      as  beaten  mfen,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers. 

Himera. 

At  this  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  triremes,  belonging  to  Syra- 
cuse and  other  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily ;  which  tri- 
remes had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  iEgean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were 
now  got  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving 
the  besieged  city.  So  important  a  reinforcement 
ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Himeraeans. 
It  announced  that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march 
across  the  island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city, 
to  the  relief  of  Himera.  But  this  good  news  was 
more  than  countervailed  by  the  statement,  that 
Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Moty6,  in  order  that  it  might  sail 
round  Cape  Lilybaeum  and  along  the  southern  coast 
into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  now  defenceless 
through  the  absence  of  its  main  force.  Apparently 
the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syracuse  to 
Himera,  had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Moty6,  observed 
maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explana- 
tion.    Here  was  intelligence  more  than  sufiicient 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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to  excite  alarm  for  home^  in  the  bosom  of  Dioklds 
and  the  Syracusans  at  Himera;  especially  under 
the  despondency  now  reigning.  Dioklds  not  only 
enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  im- 
mediately to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted  upon 
marching  back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the 
Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning  the  farther  de- 
fence of  Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home 
meet  his  fellow- citizens  on  their  march  outward, 
and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him.  To  the 
Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse 
than  death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of 
fright  and  despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel 
to  suggest,  nor  could  they  prevail  upon  DioklSs  to 
grant  anything  more  than  means  of  transport  for 
carrying  off  the  Himersean  population,  when  the 
city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to 
Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as 
much'of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board, 
and  in  depositing  them  safely  at  Messdnd;  after 
which  it  would  return  to  fetch  the  remainder,  who 
would  in  the  meantime  defend  the  city  with  their 
utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  frail  chance  of  refuge  now  alone  partial  eva- 
open  to  these  unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devour-  Sml^' 
ing  enemy  without.     Immediately  the  feebler  part  J^if^^J' 
of  the  population — elders,  women,  and  children —  tinned:  the 

town  is  Rt 

crowding  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold  no  length 
more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to  Mes-  ind^ 
s6n6.     On  the  same  night,  Dioklfis  also  marched  *""^- 
out  of  the   city  with  his   Syracusan  soldiers;  in 
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such  haste  to  get  home,  that  he  could  not  evea 
tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan  soldiers  who 
had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  gaily. 
Many  of  the  Himereeans,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  took  their  depfirture  along  with  DioklSs, 
as  their  only  chance  of  escape ;  since  it  was  but  too 
plain  that  the  triremes  would  not  carry  away  all. 
The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the  Hime- 
rsean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city 
until  the  triremes  came  back.  After  keeping  armed 
watch  on  the  walls  all  night,  they  were  again 
assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day 
and  with  the  flight  of  so  many  defenders,  Yet  not- 
withstanding all  the  pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity, 
and  battering  machines,  the  resistance  was  still 
successfully  maintained ;  so  that  night  found  Hi* 
mera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day,  the 
triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited 
their  unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not 
so  far  off  as  MessfinS.  If  the  defenders  could  have 
maintained  their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many 
of  thern  might  yet  have  escaped.  But  the  good 
fortune,  and  probably  the  physical  force,  of  these 
brave  men,  was  now  at  an  end.  The  gods  were 
quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus. 
At  the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen  coming 
near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down 
a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering- 
rams,  poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame 
all  opposition.  Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the 
barbaric  host  now  on  all  sides  forced  the  walls,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  city,  which  became  one 
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scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plunder.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt  the 
plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to 
bis  soldiers.  But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter} 
being  anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible, 
and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging  away  all  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to 
reach  the  approaching  triremes  ;  all  the  rest  either 
perished  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor  \ 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal 
when  he  stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera ;  Hllnen! 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the  exigences,  ^n  3000^' 
of  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather.  Tragical  indeed  SJ^'^^j^ 
was  the  consummationof  this  long-cherished  purpose.  *><>>»  *©  **»« 

*       *  memory  of 

Not  merely  the  walls  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus),  but  hu  grand- 
all  the  houses  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  '  ^' 
Its  temples,  having  been  first  stripped  of  their  or- 
naments and  valuables,  were  burnt.  The  women 
and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000 
in  number,  were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where 
IJamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  there  put  to  death 
with  indignity^,  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction  to  his 
lost  honour,  Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the  hated 
name  of  Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion,  a  new 
town  called  Therma  (so  designated  because  of  some 

>  Diodor.  ziii.  61,  62. 

s  Diodor.  ^iii.  62.  Ta>v  d*  atxfuiX«prfi>p  yvmUds  re  koI  iraidar  diadov^ 
€ls  ri  {rrpar&nt^v  irapt^vkarr^'  tS>v  6'  avbpSav  rovs  &\6vras,  fls  Tpur^i' 
Xiovs  tvras,  iraprjyaytv  kn\  rhv  rAnov,  €v  ^  irp&rtpov  'AfitXKas  6  ndwnos 
WTQv  viri  TiXavos  dvgpt&tf,  Koi  trdin-Qs  alKiordiuvQs  ^carccri^afc. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  victory  over  Agathokles  in  307  B.C., 
sacrificed  their  finest  prisoners  as  oflferings  of  thanks  to  the  gods 
(Diodor.  xz.  65). 
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warm  springs)  was  shortly  afterwards  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  neighbourhoods 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  whole- 
sale massacre  without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  among  all  the  acts  of  Hanni- 
bal's  life,  this  was  the  one  in  which  he  most  gloried  ; 
that  it  realized,  in  the  most  complete  and  emphatic 
manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  senti- 
ment, religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot ; 
that  to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  impulses ;  and 
that  if  the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous, 
all  of  them  would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering 
the  expiatory  fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more 
honourable  and  efficacious.     In  the  Carthaginian 
religion,  human  sacrifices  were  not  merely  admit- 
ted, but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation  of 
devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to 
in  times  of  distress,  when  the  necessity  for  pro- 
pitiating the  gods  was  accounted  most  pressing. 
Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal  were  cordially 
shared,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied,  by 
the  army  around  him.     So  different,  sometimes  so 
totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  among  different  ages  and  na- 
tions. 
B.0. 409.         In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks, 
ttlrXhout  which  we  have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to 
*f  svdT—   study,  we  have  found  few  or  no  examples  of  any 
Hannibal     considerable  town  taken  by  storm.     So  much  the 
his  army,     more  terrible  was  the  shock  throughout  the  Grecian 
andreturas  ^^^.j^^  ^f  jjj^  evcnts  just  recounted ;  Selinus  and 

tha^. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 
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Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  ancient  standing  and 
uninterrupted  prosperity — had  both  of  them  been 
stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric 
host,  within  the  space  of  three  months  ^  No  event 
at  all  parallel  had  occurred  since  the  sack  of  Miletus 
by  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495  b.c.*), 
which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourn- 
ing in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  ^gean, 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective 
allies,  doubtless  contributed  to  deaden,  throughout 
Central  Greece,  the  impression  of  calamities  sus- 
tained by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 
But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for 
the  future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed 
a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer 
throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging 
and  battering  machinery  surpassing  even  the  best 
equipped  Grecian  cities.  The  mercenaries  whom 
he  had  got  together  were  alike  terrible  from  their 
bravery  and  ferocity ;  encouraging  Carthaginian 
ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by 
attacks  against  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No 
such  prospects  indeed  were  at  once  realized.  Han- 
nibal, having  completed  his  revenge  at  Himera,  and 
extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across  the 
north-west  corner  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the 
southern  sea  to  the  site  of  Himera  or  Therma  on 
the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary  troops  and 
returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated  with 
plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians, 
who  had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  37.  '  Herodot.  yi.  28. 
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thought  themselves  unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  ia 
disgust'.     Hannibal  carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with 
glorious  trophies,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  welcome  and  admiration'. 
B.C.409-         Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in 

408. 

Newintes.    Sicily — and  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the 
tine  discord  others  would  greatlv  rest  in  the  event  of  a  second 

in  Syracuse  o  j  .  /• 

— Hcrmo-  Carthaginian  invasion— had  stronger  motives  for 
comes  to  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of  efficacious 
^'  defence.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  at  this  mo- 
ment that  a  new  cause  of  intestine  discord  burst 
upon  Syracuse ;  fatally  impairing  her  strength,  and 
proving  in  its  consequences  destructive  to  her  li- 
berty. The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermo-^ 
krates  had  recently  arrived  at  MessSnS  in  Sicily ; 
where  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  whea 
the  fugitives  came  from  Himera.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  he,  with  two  colleagues,  had 
commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent  serving  with 
the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.  After 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus 
was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  de* 
stroyed,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Sy** 
racuse  against  the  three  admirals.  Hermokrates 
was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  trierarchs  and 
the  officers ;  be  had  stood  conspicuous  for  incor- 
ruptibility, and  had  conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we 
have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  ability  in 
his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  be- 
haviour, was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  lose 
of  the  fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those 
expectations  which  Hermokrates  had   held  out; 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  62-80.  >  Diodof.  xiiL  62. 
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combined  with  the  fact  that  Diokles  and  the  oppo- 
site party  were  now  in  the  ascendent  at  Syracuse. 
When  the  banished  general,  in  making  it  known  to 
the  armament,  complained  of  its  injustice  and  ille" 
gaUty,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and  even  ex- 
hortations still  to  retain  the  command^  in  spite  of 
orders  from  home.  He  forbad  them  earnestly  to 
think  of  raising  sedition  against  their  common  city 
and  country' ;  upon  which  the  trierarchs,  when  they 
took  their  last  and  affectionate  leave  of  him,  bound 
themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should  return  to 
Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring 
his  restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  He  leWet 
to  the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  ^S^Vb 
been  honourable  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  own  j^^  ^^ 
conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  his  country.  For  immediately  on  being 
superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went  to  the  sa- 
trap Phamabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of 
money,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  mercenary 
troops  and  building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his 
opponents  in  Syracuse  and  procure  his  own  resto- 
ration*. Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia 
to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian  MessSnd  rather 
before  the  capture  of  Himera  by  the  Carthaginians. 
At  Mess6n6  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to  be  built, 
besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled 
Himerseans.     At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  at- 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1, 28.  Ol  d*  ovk  t<f>a<ra»  btiv  araa-idCeuf  npbs  rrjif 
iavT&v  it6kip,  ke, 
*  X«Doph.  HeUen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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tempted  to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under  con- 
cert with  his  friends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to 
assist  his  admission  by  arms.    Possibly  some  of  the 
trierarchs  of  his  armament,  who  had  before  sworn 
to  lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  returned  and  were 
among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 
408^^^"         ^^^  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enter- 
He  is         prise.    As  the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated 
®^\^K«dto    the  Syracusans  against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot 
estabUshes   doubt  that  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction 
the  ruins  of  against  Diokles  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence 
md  acti      of  the  fall  of  Selinus  unaided,  and  the  subsequent 
SlrthMi^^  abandonment  of  Himera.     What  degree  of  blame 
may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  these  misfortunes, 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.     But  such  re- 
verses in  themselves  were  sure  to  discredit  him 
more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased  strength  and 
stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the  banished  Hermo- 
krates.    Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he  came 
to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  admission,  and  was   compelled  to  retire  ; 
upon  which  he  marched  his  little  army  across  the 
interior  of  the  island,  and  took  possession  of  the 
dismantled  Selinus.     Here  he  established  himself 
as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as 
many   as   he   could   of   the   expelled    inhabitants 
(among  whom  probably  some  had  already  come 
back  along  with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh 
colonists  from  other  quarters.  Re-establishing  a  por- 
tion of  the  demolished  fortifications,  he  found  him- 
self gradually  strengthened  by  so  many  new-comers, 
as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body  of  6000  chosen 
hoplites — probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
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iDferior  merit.  With  these  troops  he  began  to 
invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Motyd  and  Panormus^  Having  de- 
feated the  forces  of  both  in  the  field,  he  carried  his 
ravages  successfully  over  their  territories,  with  large 
acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Carthaginians  had 
now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily ;  for  their  immense 
host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of 
mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then  dis- 
banded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  b.c.  408- 
Sicily.    The  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  re-  „.  '    ^ 

^  Hu  farther 

stored  Selinus  and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  attempts  to 
the  very  ground  where  they  had  stood  so  recently  ^^!with 
in  terrific  force,  was  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  Ihe^y^rH^^ 
proceedings  of  Diokles  at  Himera.     In  the  public  ^^^i^" 
assembUes  of  Syracuse,  this  topic,  coupled  with  the  »«"•  ^»- 
unjust  sentence  whereby  Hermokrates  had  been  Diokiet. 
banished,  was  emphatically  set  forth  by  his  parti- 
sans ;  producing  some  reaction  in  his  favour,  and 
a  still  greater  efiect  in  disgracing  his  rival  Diokles. 
Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was 
turning  towards  him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed 
preparations  for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new 
stratagem  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  diffi- 
culty.   He  marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site 
of  Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the 
Syracusan  troops  had  undergone  their  murderous 
defeat,  and  collected   together  the  bones  of  his 
slain  fellow-citizens ;  which  (or  rather  the  unburied 
bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded 
for  about  two  years.    Having  placed  these  bones 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
VOL.  X.  2  P 
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on  cars  richly  decorated,  he  inarched  with  his  forces 
and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from  Himera 
to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted ; 
thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for  the 
law — though  in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  without  any  similar 
scruples.  But  he  sent  forward  some  friends  with 
the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering  them  to  the  citi- 
zens for  the  purpose  of  being  honoured  with  due 
funeral  solemnities.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  a  violent  party  discussion  ^  and  for  an  outburst 
of  aggravated  displeasure  against  Diokles,  who  had 
left  the  bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  **  It 
was  to  Hermok rates  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to 
his  valiant  efforts  against  the  Carthaginians,  that 
the  recovery  of  these  remnants  of  the  slain,  and  the 
opportunity  of  administering  to  them  the  funereal 
solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the  Syracusans, 
after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify  their 
gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  restoration, 
and  their  displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a  sentence 
of  banishment ^"  Diokles  with  his  partisans  was 
thus  placed  at  great  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the 
restoration  of  Hermokrates,  he  thought  it  necessary 
also  to  oppose  the  proposition  for  welcoming  and 
burying  the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here  the 
feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently  against  him  ; 
the  bones  were  received  and  interred,  amidst  the 
respectful  attendance  of  all ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  parti- 
sans of  Hermokrates  carried  their  proposition  for 
sentencing  Diokles   to  banishment.    But  on  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  63,  75. 
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Other  hand,  they  could  not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain 
the  restoration  of  Hermokrates  himself*  The  pur- 
poses of  the  latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested, 
in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force  his  way  into 
the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting  himself 
at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  a  despot  ^ 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  ob-  b.c.  408- 
taining  a  vote  of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  u^^^, 
his  return  could  not  at  that  moment  be  consum-  Urates  tries 
mated  by  open  force.     He  therefore  retired  from  penetrate 
the  Syracusan  frontier ;   yet  only  postponing  his  cuse  Wuh 
purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  in  the  fbr^.""Hiis 
city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  oppor-  ^Jf^n, 
tunity.     We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  within 
had  been  much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents 
enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.    Of  this  a  proof 
is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Dickies,  who 
probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of 
equal  influence.     After  a  certain  interval,  the  par- 
tisans of  Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan  which  they 
thought  practicable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city 
by  night.     Forewarned  by  them,  he  marched  from 
Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers,  crossed  the 
territory  of  Gela«,  and  reached  the  concerted  spot 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  Ka)  6  fuv  AiOjeX^f  €<t>vyad€V$ij,  t6v  de  'Ep/iOKparrfp 
ovA*  a>r  ir/KMrcdcfavro*  vircnirrcvov  yap  r^v  rdvbphs  rokfuiv,  fiff  frorc  n;;(o»v 
^ytfioplas,  avab^ifji  iavrov  rvpamnv. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  *0  fUv  odv  'EpfAOKpanfs  t6t€  t6¥  itMp6jf  olx  6p&» 
Mmv  wis  t6  fiiaa-curBtu,  iroXiy  dpfx^pi7<mr  mIs  ScXiPOvyra.  Merck  d< 
Tiva  xp^f^^f  ^Stv  <f>iK»p  a:i/r6p  fier€nr€fivofUvi»v,  Apfirfo-e  fterit  r/>io*;(iX/a>i> 
a-TparitoT&v,  koI  frop€v$€\s  biii  ri/r  T*\wi£,  ^Kt  wktos  inl  r6v  crvirrray- 
U9V0V  r^ov, 

2p2 
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near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night.  From 
the  rapidity  of  his  advance^  he  had  only  a  few  troope 
along  with  him ;  the  main  body  not  having  been  able 
to  keep  np.  With  these  few»  however,  he  hastened 
to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in  possession 
of  his  friends^  who  had  probably  (l>ke  Pasimttoa 
at  Corinth^)  awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were 
posted  to  act  as  sentinels.  Master  of  the  gate, 
Hermokrates,  though  joined  by  his  partisans  withio 
in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  decisive 
attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up.  But  during 
this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the  city» 
apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full 
military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in 
falling  upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply 
contested  combat,  these  aggressors  were  completely 
worsted,  andHermokrates  himself  slain  with  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  his  followers.  The  remainder 
having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
upon  them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  how- 
ever, were  reported  by  their  relatives  as  slain,  ia 
order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in 
such  a  condemnation^. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  it.  4,  8. 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  75. 

XenophoB  (HeUen.  i.  d»  13)  itatot  that  Hermoknitet,  ijtty  ^tvymp  f  ic 
XupoKowr&v,  was  among  those  who  aceompaiued  Phamabaziu  aloiiff 
with  the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  Suia,  hut  who  only  went  as  far  as 
Gordium  in  Phrygia,  and  were  detained  hy  Pharnabasus  (on  the  requi- 
sition of  Cyrus)  for  three  yesrs.  This  must  have  been  in  the  yesr 
407  B.C.  Now  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  proceedings  of  Hermo- 
krates  as  described  l^  Diodoms;  hiseoming  to  the  Sicilian  Metsted — 
bis  exploits  near  Selinns— >hi8  ▼arious  attempts  to  procure  restotalion 
to  Syneuse :— all  of  which  must  have  oeeuned  in  40^-407  b.c.»  ending 
with  the  death  of  Hennokrates. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  person  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
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Than  perifehed  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
Syracnsan  citizens ;  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  de« 
fender  of  his  country  against  foreign  enemies,  than 
himself  dangerous  as  a  formidable  enemy  to  her 
internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  country  was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might 
wdl  have  succeeded.  But  it  lacked  that  adven* 
titious  support  arising  from  present  embarrasmient 
and  danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which 
we  shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years  afterwards  in 
jpromoting  the  ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  Fintap- 
most  formidable  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  o^Ii!^^' 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  history.     He  was  a  •^^y'**'"^- 
young  Syracusan  of  no  consideration  from  family 
or  position,  described  as  even  of  low  birth  and  low 
occupation ;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential, 
function  ^     He  was  the  son  of  Hermokrates — ^not 

at  aooompaiiTmg  PhamabaaEiu  into  the  interior  can  have  been  the  emi- 
nent Hermokiatei.  Whether  it  wu  another  person  of  the  same  name 
—or  whether  Xenophon  was  altogether  misinformed — I  wiU  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine.  There  were  really  two  contemporary  Syracu- 
sans  bearing  that  name,  for  the  fiither  of  Dionysius  tiie  despot  was 
named  Hermokrates. 

Polybiua  (xii.  25.  p.)  states  diat  Hermokrates  £»ught  with  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians  at  .^gospotami.  He  means  the  eminent  general  so  called ; 
who  however  cannot  have  been  at  iBgospotami  in  the  summer  or  autumn 
dt  406  B.C.  There  is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion  of  Polybiua,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  explain  it. 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  96;  ziv.  66. 

laokrates.  Or.  t.  Phifipp.  s.  73 — Dionysius,  iroXXoor^  hv  2vpaKo» 
cimp  Mil  TY  ycMc  mi  r^  d6fy  km  rots  SKKois  Snatnv,  &c. 

Demosthenes,  adr.  Leptinem,  p.  506.  s.  17B.  ypaitfutnwt,  &9  ^o-i, 
&c.  Polybius  (zv.  35),  ck  dtfftoriK^  koI  rmrfuii^r  v3ro^cVc«»f  Spfjtr^OtU, 
Sec.    Compare  Polysnus,  ▼.  2,  2. 
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that  eminent  person  \vhose  death  has  been  just  de- 
scribed, but  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know^  It  is^ 
highly  probable  that  lie  was  a  man  of  literary  ability 
and  instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days 
as  a  composer  of.ode^s  and  tragedies;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents 
for  military  action — bravery,  force  of  will,  and 
quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Her- 
mokrates,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  ia 
the  city  on  his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle,  and  received  several  wounds,  he 
was  among  those  given  out  for  dead  by  his  rela- 
tions^. In  this  manner  he  escaped  the  sentence  of 
banishment  passed  against  the  survivors.  And 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recover- 
ing from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpect- 
edly living— we  may  presume  that  his  opponents 
and  the  leading  men  in  the  city  left  him  unmo- 
lested, not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  reopen  poli- 
tical inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already 
passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city, 
marked  out  by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Her- 
mokratsean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take  up 
the  mantle,  and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs,  of 
their  late  leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the 
chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  him. 
B.C.  407.  Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse 
was  greatly  enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the 
three  several  attempts  of  Hermokrates  to  penetrate 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2, 24.  ^lovvfrios  6  *Ep/iOK/)arovr.  Diodor.  ziii.  9^ . 
•  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 
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by  force  or  fraud  into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  Weakness 
they  had  left  a  formidable  body  of  malcontents  ^aingoT' 
behind ;   while  the  opponents   also,   the  popular  S^J^^sSJJi 
government  and  its  leaders,  had  been  materially  J^lS^^' 
reduced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  banish-  Urates. 
ment  of  Diokles,     This  magistrate  was  succeeded  from  Car- 
by  Daphneeus  and  others,  of  whom  we  know  no-  *^*' 
thing,   except   that   they   are  spoken  of  as  rich 
men  and  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  rich — 
and  that  they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little 
ability.     Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  weakness  of  Syracuse  at  this  particular  juncture: 
for  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their  successes  at 
Selinus  and  Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by 
the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon 
their  dependencies  at  Motyd  and  Panormus,  were 
just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily  on 
a  still  larger  scale.     Not  uninformed  of  their  pro- 
jects, the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Car- 
thage to  remonstrate  against  them,  and  to  make 
propositions  for  peace.    But  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  preparations  dis- 
continued'. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  ti.c.  406. 
Africa  burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  Fwshinva- 

sion  of 

fated  island.     A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  to-  siciiyby 
gether  during  the  winter,  greater  than  that  which  ginianT  '" 
had  sacked  Selinus  and  Himera ;  300,000  men,  iS^tSSLr 
according  to  Ephorus — 120,000,  according  to  Xe-  |^"^. 
nophon  and  Timaeus.    Hannibal  was  again  placed  in  kou. 
command  ;  but  his  predominant  impulses  of  family 
and  religion  having  been  satiated  by  the  great  sa- 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 
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crifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  himself  on  the  score 
of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept  the  duty 
by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague. 
By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians, 
Mediterranean  islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and 
Numidians,  was  united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready 
to  be  conveyed  across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes, 
with  no  less  than  1500  transports  \  To  protect  the 
landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  were  previously 
sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motyd.  The  Syracusan 
leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watchfulness, 
immediately  despatched  the  like  number  of  triremes 
to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the 
farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament.  They  were 
victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian 
triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa ;  yet 
their  object  was  not  attained;  for  Hannibal  himself, 
coming  forth  immediately  with  fifty  fresh  triremes, 
constrained  the  Syracusans  to  retire.  Presently 
afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared,  disem- 
barking its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near 
the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 
B.C.  406.  Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily 

Great  ai«rm  by  their  arrival.  All  the  Greek  cities  either  now 
actwe  pre.  began  to  prepare  for  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more 
for  d^^nce   vigorous  hand  equipments  previously  begun,  since 

at  Agngen.    ^j^^y  g^^^   j^   y^^^^  ^^^  SOmC   prCVioUS  kuOWlcdgC 

of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The  Syracusans 
sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from  the  Italian 
Greeks  and  from  Sparta.  From  the  latter  city, 
however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her  whole 
efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  80;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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war  against  Athens;  this  being  the  year  wherein 
Kallikratidas  commanded^  and  when  the  battle  of 
Arginusse  was  fought* 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were 
both  the  most  frightened  and  the  most  busily  em- 
ployed. Conterminous  as  they  were  with  Selinus 
on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that  the 
first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them, 
they  immediately  began  to  carry  in  their  outlying 
property  within  the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade.  Send- 
ing for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela 
as  commander  of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the 
defence  of  that  town,  they  engaged  him  in  their 
service,  with  1500  hoplites;  reinforced  by  800  of 
those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal  at 
Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgusts 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  Grandeur, 

r  -*  J  'iz  *  4-  •        wealth,  and 

of  prospenty  and  magnificence ;  a  temptmg  prize  population 
for  any  invader.  Its  population  was  very  great ;  ^uu^^^**' 
comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000  citi- 
zens among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000  males — 
citizens,  metics,  and  slaves ;  according  to  another 
account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000 
persons*;  numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  farther  than  as  indicating  a  very  populous 
city.  Situated  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious  territory  highly  culti- 
vated, especially  with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84.  *  Diogen.  Laert.  Tiii.  63. 
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flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially 
the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues 
and  pictures — ^its  abundance  of  chariots  and  horses 
— ^its  fortifications — ^its  sewers — ^its  artificial  lake  of 
near  a  mile  in  circumference,  abundantly  stocked 
with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a  par  with  the 
most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  worlds  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Carthaginians  near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a 
very  large  proportion  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Agrigentines,  and  had  been  employed  by  them  in 
public  works  contributing  to  the  advantage  or  orna- 
ment of  the  city".  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy 
citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was 
carried  even  to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory 
was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses^,  which  the 
rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training 
and  equipping  for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last 
Olympic  games  immediately  preceding  this  fatal 
Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad— 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot*race.  On  returning  to  Sicily 
after  his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of 
his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  proces- 
sion with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native  Agrigen- 
tines. Of  the  festival  by  which  the  wealthy  Anti- 
sthenes  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter,  we 
read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 

»  Diodor.xiii.  81-84  ;  Polyb.  ix.?.  *  Diodor.  xi.  26. 

•  Virgil,  ^neid.  iii.  704. 
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the  rough  dutiies  of  military  exercise  were  imper- 
fectly kept  up,  and  that  iDdulgences,  not  very  con- 
sistent with  soldierlike  efficiency,  were  allowed  to 
the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  B.C., when  Han- 
nibal and  Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  power- 
ful army.  Their  first  propositions,  however,  were 
not  of  a  hostile  character.  They  invited  the  Agri- 
gentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage ;  or  if 
this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neu- 
tral and  at  peace.  Both  propositions  were  declined  '• 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and 
Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence, 
not  unreasonable,  in  the  strength  of  their  own  walls 
and  situation.  Agrigentum  with  its  citadel  was 
placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  imme- 
diately above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both 
flowing  from  the  north ;  the  river  Akragas  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  and  the 
Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of 
hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  clefts  and  val- 
leys, the  northern  half  is  the  loftiest,  being  about 
1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  southern 
half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  except  on 
the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ;  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea>  it  springs  immediately  out 
of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to 
ships  passing  along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  this 
aggregate  of  hills  was  encompassed  by  a  continuous 
wall,  built  round  the  declivity,  and  in  some  parts 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town  of  Agrigen- 
tum was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the  walled 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  85. 
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enclosure.     The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 

ravine»  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent, 

stood  on  the  north-eastern  hill;  it  was  the  most 

conspicuous  feature  in  the  place,  called  the  Athe^ 

nseum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Athdn6  and  of 

Zeus  Atabyrius.     In  the  plain  under  the  southern 

wall  of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  sepulchres^ 

TheCartba.      Reiuforced    by    800    Campanian    mercenaries,. 

Stuck  Agri-  with    the   1500   other   mercenaries    brought    by 

fhey'de-     Dexippus   from   Oela — ^the  Agrigentines  awaited 

Smb^new  Confidently  the  attack  upon  their  walls,  which 

its  walla,     ^ere  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those 

Diatemper  ^ 

among  their  of  Scliuus,  but  also  Unapproachable  by  battering- 
^^'ter-  machines  or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one  part  of 
ror^aacn-  ^^  south-westcm  sidc.  It  wss  hcrc  that  Hannibal, 
after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round,  began  his 
attack.  Bat  after  hard  fighting  without  success 
for  one  day,  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  nightfall ; 
and  even  lost  his  battering  train,  which  was  burnt 
during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged*. 
Desisting  from  farther  attempts  on  that  point, 
Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down 

>  See  abont  tbe  Topography  of  Agrigeatum — Seyfert,  Akngta,  p.  2U 
23,  40  (Hamburg  1845). 

The  modem  town  of  Gurgenti  stands  on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  yast 
aggregate,  which  is  overspread  with  masses  of  ruins,  and  round  which 
the  traces  of  the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made  out,  with  considerable 
remains  of  them  in  some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18 ;  is.  27. 

Pindar  caUs  the  town  irorafU^  r  *AKpayavTi — Pyth.  vi.  6 :  UfAw  oUtifiu 
iroTOfioO— Olymp.  ii.  10. 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  85. 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polysenus  (t.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is 
said  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigentines,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  into  incau- 
tious pursuit,  by  a  simulated  flight ;  and  thus  to  have  inflicted  upon 
them  a  serious  defeat. 
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the  tombs ;  which  were  numerous  on  tbe  lower  or 
southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which,  espe* 
cially  that  of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous 
grandeur.    By  this  measure  he  calculated  on  pro- 
viding materials  adequate  to  tbe  erection  of  im* 
mense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  soutbem  wall, 
and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  assault. 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  demolisbing  these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in 
breaking  down  tbe  monument  of  Theron,  wben  their 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt  falUng  upon 
it.    This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors, 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.    The  prophets 
declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.    Every  night  the  spectres  of 
those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested 
themselves,  to  the  affright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard  ; 
while  the  judgement  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in 
a  violent  pestilential  distemper.    Numbers  of  the 
army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among  them ;  and 
even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were  dis* 
abled  from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering. 
Imilkon  was  compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to 
calm  the  agony  of  the  troops,  by  a  solemn  suppli- 
cation  according  to  the  Carthaginian  rites.     He 
sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitia- 
tory of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus ;  and  cast  into  the 
sea  a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to 
Poseidon  \ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the 
army,  and  mitigated,  or  were  supposed  to  have 
mitigated,  the  distemper;  so  that  Imilkon,  while 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  86. 
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Syrwasan    desistiog  from  all  farther  meddling  with  the  tombs, 

reinforce.  ,  i     ,  •  .      i  .  t  i 

mentto  was  enabled  to  resume  his  batteries  and  assaults 
tQm*,^nder  agaiust  the  walls,  though  without  any  considerable 
ufi'^vltoi^  success.  He  also  dammed  up  the  western  river 
ibcriM*.  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  against  the  wall ; 
He  declines  but  this  mauoeuvre  produced  no  effect.    His  opera- 

to  pursue         ,  _  *^  .  ,11  •      •       i- 

them.  The  tiODS  wcrc  presently  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
tinTgene-    &  powerful  army  which  marched  from  Syracuse, 
deciiroto    ^"^dcr  Daphuaeus,   to   the   relief  of  Agrigentum. 
Sfthe*'*""  Reinforced  in  its  road  by  the  military  strength  of 
retreat.       KamaHua  and  Gela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot 
and  5000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while 
a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the 
coast  to  second  its  efforts.     As  these  troops  neared 
the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against  them  a  body 
of  Iberians  and  Campanians ' ;  who  however,  after  a 
strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the 
city,  where  they  found  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  main  army.     Daphnseus,   having 
secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon 
the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  87. 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  little  way  eastward  irom  Agrigentum 
still  bears  the  name  of  //  Campo  Cartaginese,  raising  some  presumption 
that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians.  Evidently,  the  troops 
sent  out  by  Imilkon  to  meet  and  repel  Daphnseus,  must  have  takea 
post  to  the  eastward  of  Agrigentum,  from  which  side  the  Syracusan 
army  of  relief  was  approaching.  Seyfert  (Akragas,  p.  41 )  contests  thia 
point,  and  supposes  that  they  must  have  been  on  the  western  side; 
misled  by  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  siege  in  262  B.C.,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian relieving  army  under  Hanno  were  coming  from  the  westward 
—from  Herakleia  (Polyb.  i.  19). 
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the  apprehension  that  Imilkon  with  the  maia  body- 
might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  tarn  the 
fortune  of  the  day— as  had  happened  in  the  terrible 
defeat  before  Himera,  three  years  before.  The 
routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to  get  back  to 
the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agrigentines, 
witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement, 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their 
generals  to  lead  them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally, 
in  order  that  the  destruction  of  the  fugitives  might 
thus  be  consummated.  But  the  generals  were  in- 
flexible in  resisting  such  demand ;  conceiving  that 
the  city  itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defend-- 
era,  and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion  for 
assaulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was 
not  sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated 
Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp  ;  neither 
pursued  by  the  Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they 
passed  near  the  Agrigentine  walls,  by  the  popula- 
tion within. 

Presently  Daphnseus  with  his  victorious  army  Daphnaeiu 
reached  Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  ge^um.^' 
flocked  in  crowds,  along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  ^[(^.t^he 
Dexippus,  to  meet  and  welcome  them.     But  the  ^^^^ 
joy  of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations  r^***^? 
on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by  ge-  wardm 
neral  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  of  the  Th^  are 
defeated  Iberians ;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than  S^^hl 
remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption,  (so  it  was  con- 
tended), on  the  part  of  the  generals — ^first  the  Syra- 
cusan  generals,  and  next  the  Agrigentine.   Against 
the  former,  little  was  now  said,  though  much  was 
held   in   reserve,   as   we   shall    soon   hear.      But 
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against  the  latter,  the  discontent  of  the  Agrigentine 
population  burst  forth  instantly  and  impetuously. 
A  public  assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the 
Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  put 
under  accusation.     Among  many  speakers  who 
denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most 
violent  of  all  was  the  Kamarinsean  Mends — ^himself 
one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly  of  the  Kamarinaean 
contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnaeus.    The  con- 
currence of  Mends,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a 
full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they 
came  to  defend  themselves,  found  neither  sympathy 
nor  even  common  fairness  of  hearing.    Four  out  of 
the  five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot ; 
the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared  only  on  the  ground  of 
his  youth ;  and  even  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus 
was  severely  censured  ^ 
priyations        How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  ge- 
l^ies*     nerals  were  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence, 
Sjuu^     had  it  been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid — 
^sloTs'hi     ^^  ^  point  which  our  scanty  information  does  not 
of  theSyra-  enable  us  to  determine.    But  it  is  certain  that  the 
Agrigentum  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  at  Agrigentum 
raat^.       completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  aflfairs. 
Instead  of  farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon  was 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.    The  camp, 
however,  was  so  fortified  as  to  repel  all  attempts, 
and  the  siege  from  this  time  forward  became  only 
a  blockade ;  a  contest  of  patience  and  privation 

>  Diodor.  ziii.  87. 

The  yuuth  of  Argeiua,  combined  with  the  fact  of  his  being  in  high 
command,  makes  ua  rather  imagine  that  he  was  of  noble  birth :  compare   . 
Thucydid.  vi.  38 — the  speech  of  Athenagoras. 
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between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting  seven 
or  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
siege.      At  first  Daphnseus,  with  his  own  force 
united  to  the  Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to 
harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  sup- 
plies, so  that  the  greatest  distress  began  to  prevail 
among  their  army.    The  Campanian  mercenaries 
even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding,  with  clamor* 
ous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of  de- 
serting, round  the  tent  of  Imilkon ;  who  barely  pa- 
cified them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver 
drinking-cups  of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around 
him*,  coupled  with  entreaties  that  they  would  wait 
yet  a  few  days.    During  that  short  interval,  he 
meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke  of  relief.   The 
Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly  supplied 
by  sea  from  Syracuse ;  from  whence  a  large  trans- 
port of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.     Apprised  of 
their  approach,  Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty 
Carthaginian  triremes  from  Motyd  and  Panormus, 
with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syracusan  con- 
voy, noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  Eight  Syra- 
cusan triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were 
driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  transports 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.     Abundance  and 
satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Cartha- 

'  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five  years  afterwards,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  war  of  Timoleon  against  the  Carthaginians — of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver  drinking  cups,  and  rich  personal  omamentSj 
carried  by  the  native  Carthaginians  on  military  service  (Diodor.  xvi.  81 ; 
Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28,  29). 

There  was  a  select  body  of  Carthaginians — a  Sacred  Band—mentioned 
in  these  later  times,  consbting  of  2500  men  of  distinguished  bravery  as 
well  as  of  conspicuous  position  in  the  city  (Diodor.  xvi.  80;  xx,  10). 

VOL.  X.  2  Q 
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ginians,  while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discon- 
tent, was  transferred  to  Agrigentum.  The  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dexippus  be- 
gan the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their  con- 
dition. Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted 
at  the  violent  manifestation  of  the  Agrigentines 
against  their  generals,  extending  partly  to  himself 
^Iso.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the 
defence,  and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received 
a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from  the  Carthaginians. 
He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigentum  was  no 
longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies ;  upon  which 
they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to 
MessSnS,  affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their 
stay  had  expired.  Such  a  secession  struck  every 
one  with  discouragement.  The  Agrigentine  gene- 
rals immediately  instituted  an  examination,  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  provision  still  remaining  in 
the  city.  Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that 
there  remained  but  very  little,  they  took  the  reso- 
lution of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its 
population  during  the  coming  nights 
Agrigentum      A  uight  followed,  cvcu  morc  replete  with  woe 

taken  and  «  *  « 

piandered  and  dcsolatiou  than  that  which  had  witnessed  the 
thagi^^'  flight  of  Diokles  with  the  inhabitants  of  Himera 
from  their  native  city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined 
more  deplorable  than  the  vast  population  of  Agri- 
gentum obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  during 
a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape 
from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  road  to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd, 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and  condition,  con- 

>  Diodor.  zUi,  8B. 
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founded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  suffering. 
No  thought  could  he  hestowed  on  the  preserva** 
tion  of  property  or  cherished  possessions.  Happy 
were  they  who  could  save  their  lives;  for  not  a 
few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility 
of  despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and 
there  a  citizen,  combining  the  personal  strength 
with  the  filial  piety  of  iEneas,  might  carry  away 
his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on  his 
shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too 
tender  or  too  decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried 
flight,  were  of  necessity  abandoned.  Some  re- 
mained and  slew  themselves,  refusing  even  to  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of 
their  city ;  others,  among  whom  was  the  wealthy 
Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  pro- 
cure them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn  exhibited 
to  Imilkon  unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a 
miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled  together  in 
disorderly  flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and 
Agrigentine  soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient 
to  keep  off  the  aggravated  torture  of  a  pursuit. 
But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough  to  occupy 
them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their 
eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury  of 
men  who  had  been  struggling  and  suffering  before 
it  for  eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses, 
slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and  found 
plunder  enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite.     Temples  as  well  as  private  dwellings  were 

2q2 
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alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  them  became  victims  like  the  rest ;  a  fate 
which  Gellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
The  great  public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the 
city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the  most 
precious  statues  and  pictures — were  preserved  by 
Imilkon  and  sent  home  as  decorations  toCarthage^ 
While  he  gave  up  the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be 
thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them  standing,  and  caused 
them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the  repose  of 
his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  months' 
siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Gela ;  from 
whence  they  were  afterwards,  by  permission  of  the 
Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leontini. 
B.O.406.  I  h^ye  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Dio- 
ToTor^  ^  dorus  permits  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and 
tragical  portion  of  Sicilian  history ;  a  suitable  pre- 
face to  the  long  despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evi* 
dent  that  the  seven  or  eight  months  (the  former 
of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon, 
while  the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege 
or  blockade  must  have  contained  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  are  not  mentioned,  and 
that  even  of  the  main  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly  in- 
formed. But  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend 
its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They 
were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme. 
When  the  storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus 
and  Himera  was  now  perceived  to  have  extended 

>  Diodor.  ism.  89,  90. 
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its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much  more  conspicuous ^ 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  in  the 
Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the 
great  proprietors  of  chariots  whose  names  stood 
recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia,  were  seen  all  con- 
founded in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight  and 
nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and  its  com- 
manders took  up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted 
houses,  ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther 
after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a  Greek 
in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  pro- 
perty ^  Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syra« 
cuse,  while  others  even  quitted  the  island  altoge- 
ther, emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  ter-  ^j^^^"' 
ror,  there  were  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  against  the 

*  ^  Syracusan 

of  the  Syracusan  generals  under  whose  command  generals. 
the  disaster  had  occurred.  The  censure  which  had 
been  cast  upon  them  before,  for  not  having  vigor- 
ously pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now  re- 
vived^ and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  subsequent 
misfortune.  To  their  inefficiency  the  capture  of 
Agrigentum  was  ascribed,  and  apparently  not 
without  substantial  cause ;  for  the  town  was  so 
strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could  only 
be  taken  by  blockade ;  now  we  discern  no  impedi- 
ments adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals 
from  procuring  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  store- 
ships  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper  pre- 

>  Diodor.  ziii.  91. 
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cautions ;  upon  T^hich  surprise  the  whole  questioa 
turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
and  famine  in  Agrigentum^  The  efficiency  of 
Dexippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agri* 
gentum  (as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  stands  sadly 
inferior  to  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  Gy- 
lippus  before  Syracuse,  as  described  by  Thucy- 
dides :.  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  by  men 
in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentines — or 
in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — 
these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  cir* 
cumstances,  would  have  led  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  generals  and  to  the  nomination  of  others, 
with  little  farther  result.  But  it  became  of  far 
graver  import,  when  combined  with  the  actual  si- 
tuation of  parties  in  Syracuse.  The  Hermokratean 
opposition  party — repelled  during  the  preceding 
year  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise  crushed 
— now  re-appeared  more  formidable  than  ever,  under 
a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  thanHermokrates 
himself.  Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
history,  defeat  and  embarrassment  in  the  foreign 
relations  have  proved  fruitful  causes  of  change  in 
the  internal  government.  Such  auxiliaries  had 
been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates  in  the 
preceding  year ;  but  alarms  of  every  kind  now  over- 
hung the  city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the 

1  Diodor.  ziii.  88. 

Xenophon  confirms  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  was 
taken  by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  6,  21 ;  u.  %  34). 
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first  Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on  return- 
ing from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned^ ; 
as  in  the  memorable  description  given  by  Demo- 
sthenes of  the  Athenian  assembly  held  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  Elateia*.  The  generals  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  yet  no  one 
else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to 
assume  their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war.  Now  was  the  time  for 
the  Hermokratean  party  to  lay  their  train  for  put- 
ting down  the  government.  Dionysius,  though  both 
young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader 
in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which 
even  already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight 
along  with  Hermokrates  and  in  the  battles  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  of 
rich  family  who  had  ruined  himself  by  dissolute 
expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  bis  fortunes  by 
seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the  de- 
spotism^; Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of 
Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and  able,  threw  himself 
ardently  into  the  same  cause ;  and  doubtless  other 
leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others, 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

*  Demosthenes  de  Coron&,  p.  286.  s.  220. 

This  comparison  is  made  by  M.  Bnmet  de  Presle,  in  his  yaluable 
historical  work  (Recherches  sur  les  ^tablissemens  des  Grecs  en  Sicile, 
Part  ii.  s.  39.  p.  219). 

'  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  5,  6.  Tivoptai  dj  furafiokc^  TTJt  okiy<ipxia£j  ical 
&rap  dvaKA<rwri  rck  tbta,  (com-cf  ao-cXyof '  Koi  yap  ol  rotovroi  KotvorofAtw 
{fjTovai,  KOi  fj  rvpcofuidi  cVtTt^cvroi  avrol,  tj  Karaa-KtvaCova-w  €T€pov' 
&<nrtp  'lirrrap^pot  ^wvvfftop  iv  2vpaKovirat8. 

Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 

Pkto,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for  Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more 
of  an  equality  of  rank  and  importance  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  than 
the  subsequent  facts  justify  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  363  A.;  p.  355  F.). 
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stood  forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.     But 

it  either  was,  from  the  beginning,  or  speedily  be* 

came,  a  movement  organized  for  the  purpose  of 

putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 

whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were 

of  far  greater  wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as 

satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Harangae         Amidst  the  sileucc  and  disquietude  which  reigned 

siasin'the    in  the  Syracusau  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first 

Mi^iy*    ^ho  rose  to  address  them.     He  enlarged  upon  a 

S^raii^*   topic  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  auditors 

who  are      and  to  his  own  views.     He  vehementlv  denounced 

deposed  07  * 

Yoteofthc  the  generals  as  having  betrayed  the  security  of 
Dionysius  Syracusc  to  the  Carthaginians — and  as  the  persons 
Tppoint^  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  together  with  the 
impending  peril  of  every  man  around,  was  owing. 
He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  real  or  alleged,  not 
merely  with  fulness  and  acrimony,  but  with  a  fero* 
cious  violence  outstripping  all  the  limits  of  admis* 
sible  debate,  and  intended  to  bring  upon  them  a 
lawless  murder,  like  the  death  of  the  generals 
recently  at  Agrigentum.  **  There  they  sit,  the 
traitors  !  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict, 
but  lay  hands  upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict 
upon  them  summary  justice'."  Such  a  brutal 
exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kri- 
tias,  when  he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenes 
in  the  oligarchical  senate,  was  an  ofience  against 
law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order.     The 

*  Diodor  xiii.  91.  *Airopovfi€voi>v  dc  ndrrav  vap€k6^v  Atovwrtos  6 
'EpftoKpaTovs,  Toiv  fxiv  arpaTtiy&v  KarrjySprjatv,  i>s  irpobibovrmp  rh  irpoy- 
fiara  rois  Kapx^J^oviois'  ri  de  irXr^Brj  irapci>(vv€  irpos  t^v  ovt^v  ripapiaVf 
napcuca\i>v  pff  irtpip-tivai  rhv  Kara  rovr  vdfiovs  icKrjpov,  dXX'  €K  X^V^ 


in  their 
room* 
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presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  dis- 
turber of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  em- 
powered by  law*.  But  his  partisans  were  loud  in 
his  support.  Philistus  not  only  paid  down  the 
fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed 
that  he^  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all 
similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and  incited 
Dionysius  to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought 
proper.  That  which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was 
now  aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet 
so  enfeebled  was  the  authority  of  the  magistrates, 
and  so  vehement  the  cry  against  them,  in  the  actual 
position  of  the  city,  that  they  were  unable  either  to 
punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius  pur- 
sued his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly 
betrayed  Agrigentum,  but  also  denouncing  the  con- 
spicuous and  wealthy  citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs 
who  held  tyrannical  sway — who  treated  the  many 
with  scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit  out  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  city.  Syracuse  (he  contended)  could 
never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally  difierent 
character  were  invested  with  authority ;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  bumble 
birth,  belonging  to  the  people  by  position,  and  kind 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  TAv  d'  dpx6vTmv  fyfitovyrtiv  r6v  Aiovuiriov  Korh 
rovs  v6fjLOvSi  &s  6opvPovvra,  ^[ktaro^,-  6  riis  loropias  verrcpov  avy^ 
ypa>^9,  ovtriav  ^X"^^  ixeyaKjjp,  &c. 

In  the  description  given  by  Thueydides  (vi.  32-39)  of  the  debate  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  expedition) 
in  which  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  speak,  we  find  the  magistrates 
interfering  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  debate  which  had  become 
very  personal  and  acrimonious ;  though  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all 
brutal,  nor  any  exhortation  to  personal  violence  or  infringement  of  the 
law. 
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in  their  deportment  from  consciousnees  of  their  own 
weakness'.     His  bitter  invective  against  generals 
already  discredited,  together  with  the  impetuous 
warmth  of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  the  people 
against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  re- 
ceived.     Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so 
furiously  exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  law- 
less and  blood-thirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius, 
and  to  stone  all  these  generals,  ten  in  number,  on 
the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial.     But  Diodorus 
simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier 
the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dionysius, 
Hipparinus,  and  others'.     This  latter  statement  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 

Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

'  PUto,  Epistol.  Tiii.  p.  354.  02  yiip  irp6  i^uwwrUm  ka\  *Iinra/>»»ov 
dp^avrav  ^uctXiSrai  t6t€  a>f  fovro  tvdaifUimf  tf(<av,  rpvfp^ms  rt  taai 
&fxa  apx'&VTf»v  ^x^vrcs*  oi  naX  tovs  im  OTpanfyovs  KarlkevfTCOf  pak^ 
\ovret  Tovt  np6  ^mwalov,  tuxrh  v6pov  ovMva  Kplwaimt,  Xpu  dij  dovXc^iMcy 
ftrfi€vi  fiifn  irvv  bUji  fA^t  ¥6iuf  d€inr6rff,  IktvBtpw,  d*  tUv  vam^  irSmus' 
8$€V  al  Tvpawlhts  tytvovTo  avroit, 

Diodor.  xiii.  92.  irapavrlKa  ro^s  fih  tf\v<r€  r^g  ^pX^i»  Mpovt  bi  ctXrro 
vTptirfiyobsy  iv  oU  itai  rhv  Atovvcwp*  Some  little  time  afterwarda,  Dio- 
dorus farther  mentions  that  Dionysins  accused  before  the  public  as- 
aembly,  and  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus 
(xiii.  96) :  now  Daphnseus  was  one  of  the  generals  (xiii.  86-88). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  hare  occurred  as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  cannot 
easily  explain  how  something  so  impressive  and  terror-striking  came  to 
be  transformed  into  the  more  commonplace  statement  of  Diodorus,  by 
Ephorus,  Theopompus,  Hermeias,  Timceus,  or  PhiUstus,  from  one  of 
whom  probably  his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be  correct,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  erroneous  belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato.  A  very  short  time  before 
this  scene  at  Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance  had  really  occurred 
at  Agngentum.  The  assembled  Agrigentines,  being  inflamed  against 
their  generals  for  what  they  believed  to  be  slackness  or  treacheiy  in 
the  recent  fight  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  stoned  four  of  them  on  the 
spot,  and  only  spared  the  fifth  on  the  score  of  his  youth  (Diodor.  xiii.  87). 
I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato  confounded  in  his  memory  the  scene 
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despot'B  progress,  successfully  consummated.    The  AmWtious 
pseudo-demagogue  Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  pro-  DionyBins 

— he  in- 
and  prooeedingfl  at  Syracuse  with  the  other  erents,  so  recently  antece*  ^^^  ^ 
dent,  at  Agrigentum.     His  letter  (from  which  the  abore  citation  is  colleagues, 
made)  was  written  in  his  old  age — ^fifty  years  after  the  event.  and  frus- 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter  of  fact,  which  might  be  produced  ^*.**  ^^ 
in  support  of  the  views  of  those  who  reject  the  letters  of  Plato  as  spu-  ceedings.' 
rious,  though  Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while  going  through  the  letters  He  procures 
serioHm,  and  condemning  them  not  only  as  un-Platonic  but  as  despi-  *  vote  for 
cable  compositions.    After  attentively  studying  both  the  letters  them-  JheHamo- 
selves,  and  lus  reasoning,  I  dissent  entirely  from  Ast's  conclusion,  kniean 
The  first  letter,  that  which  purports  to  come  not  from  Pkto,  but  from  exiles. 
Dion«  is  the  only  one  against  which  he  seems  to  me  to  have  made  out 
a  good  case  (see  Ast,  Ueber  Platou's  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  604-530). 
Against  the  others,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient 
ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious,  and  I  therefore  continue 
to  treat  them  as  genuine,  following  the  opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch. 
It  is  admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity  was  not  suspected  in  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends.    Without  considering  the  pre- 
sumption hence  arising  as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to  be  counter- 
vail^ by  stronger  substantive  grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has  urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen  letters,  those  relating  to  Dion 
and  Dionysius  (always  setting  aside  the  first  letter) — ^that  is  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth — are  the  most  full  of 
allusions  to  fact  and  details.  Some  of  them  go  very  much  into  detail. 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a  forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that  he 
could  hardly  avoid  laying  himself  more  open  to  contradiction  than  he 
has  done,  on  the  score  of  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with  the  sup- 
posed situation.  I  hare  already  mentioned  one  inaccuracy  which  I  take 
to  be  a  fault  of  memory,  both  conceivable  and  partlonable.  Ast  men- 
tions another,  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  eighth  letter,  respecting 
the  son  of  Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter^  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  deceased  Dion,  recommends  the  Byracusans  to  name  Dion's  son  as 
one  of  the  members  of  a  tripartite  kingship,  along  with  Hipparinus  (son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the  younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends 
Ast,  p.  623)  cannot  be  correct,  because  Dion's  son  died  before  his  father. 
To  make  the  argument  of  Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  Dion 
had  only  one  son ;  for  which  there  is  doubtless  the  evidence  of  Plutarch, 
who,  after  having  stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a  youth  nearly  grown 
up,  threw  himself  fW)m  the  roof  of  the  house  and  was  killed,  goes  on  to 
•ay  that  Kallippus,  the  political  enemy  of  Dion,  founded  upon  this  mis- 
fortune a&lse  rumour  which  he  circulated — &s  6  AcW  Sirats  ytyov&g 
TyMMc  rdy  Atom&lou  xaXciv  'AtroXAojc/Mfnyv  teal  irouUtBm  ^Moxw  (Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  66,  66  :  compare  also  e.  21— rov  ircud/oi;).    But  since 
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fessions  of  antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that 
we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  Athe* 

the  rumour  was  altogether  false,  we  may  surely  imagiiie  that  Kallippus. 
taking  advantage  of  a  notorious  accident  which  had  just  prored  fstal  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fabricated  a  fidse  statement  about  the 
family  of  Dion,  though  there  might  be  a  younger  boy  at  home.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  number  of  Dion's  children  was  familiarly  known. 
among  the  population  of  Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in  tbe  situa- 
tion of  an  assured  king,  able  to  transfer  his  succession  at  once  to  a  boy 
not  yet  adult.  And  when  we  find  in  another  chapter  of  Plutarch's  life 
of  Dion  (c.  31),  that  the  son  of  Dion  was  called  by  Timaeus,  AreUeus — 
and  by  Timonides,  Hipparinus — this  surely  affords  some  presumption 
that  there  were  two  sons,  and  not  one  son  called  by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast  has  proved  the  eighth  Platonic 
letter  to  be  inaccurate  in  respect  to  matter  of  fact.  I  will  add  that  the 
letter  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast  says  that 
it  calls  him  Hipparinus) ;  and  that  it  does  specify  the  three  partners  in 
the  tripartite  kingship  suggested  (though  Ast  says  that  it  only  mentioned 
two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  how- 
ever, are  founded,  not  upon  alleged  inaccuracies  of  fact,  but  upon  what 
he  maintains  to  be  impropriety  and  meanness  of  thought,  childLsh  intra* 
sion  of  philosophy,  unseasonable  mysticism  and  pedantiy,  &c.  In 
some  of  his  criticisms  I  coincide,  though  by  no  means  in  all.  But  I 
cannot  accept  them  as  evidence  to  prove  the  point  for  which  he  con- 
tends— ^the  spuriousness  of  the  letters.  The  proper  conclusion  from 
his  premises  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters  which,  when 
tried  by  our  canons  about  letter-writing,  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and 
in  bad  taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (De  adm.  vi  dicend.  in  De- 
mosth.  p.  1025-1044),  while  emphatically  extolling  the  admirable  com- 
position of  Plato's  dialogues,  does  not  scruple  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
criticism  upon  him  as  a  speech-writer  i  referring  to  the  speeches  in  the 
Symposion  as  well  as  to  the  funeral  harangue  in  the  Menexenus.  Still 
less  need  we  be  afraid  to  admit,  that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful  letter- 
writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely  interested,  and  even  personally  in- 
volved, in  the  quarrel  between  Dionysius  II.  and  Dion,  cannot  be 
doubted.  That  he  would  write  letters  to  Dionysius  on  the  subject — 
that  he  would  anxiously  seek  to  maintain  influence  over  him,  on  all 
grounds — that  he  would  manifest  a  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and  his  own 
philosophy — is  perfectly  natural  and  credible.  And  when  we  consider 
both  the  character  and  the  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  beforehand  any  assured  canon  as  to  the  epistolary  tone  whi<^ 
Plato  would  think  most  suitable  to  address  him. 
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nagoras  at  Syracuse^  or  Kleon  at  Athens.  Behold 
him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board  of 
Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous 
care  and  energy,  combined  with  the  greatest  una- 
nimity, were  required  to  put  the  Syracusan  military 
force  into  an  adequate  state  of  efficiency.  It  suited 
the  policy  of  Dionysius  not  only  to  bestow  no  care 
or  energy  himself,  but  to  nullify  all  that  was  be- 
stowed by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  delibe- 
rately all  chance  of  unanimity.  He  immediately 
began  a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare  against 
his  colleagues.  He  refused  to  attend  at  their 
Board,  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  them. 
At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this  agi- 
tated state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  de- 
nounced them  as  engaged  in  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemy.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
colleagues,  men  newly,  chosen  in  the  same  spirit 
with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any 
such  treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  But 
among  them  was  his  accomplice  Hipparinus*;  while 
probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted 
to  him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  col- 
lusion, as  either  thoroughgoing  partisans,  or  worth- 
less and  incompetent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside. 
At  any  rate,  his  calumnies,  though  received  with 
great  repugnance  by  the  leading  and  more  intelli- 
gent citizens,  found  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the 
assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from  the 
terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The 
new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dio- 
nysius alone  was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.     His 

>  Plutarcli,  Dion.  C.3. 
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first  and  most  strenuous  recommendation  was,  that 
a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring  ttie  exiles  ; 
men  (he  affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and 
burning  to  serve  her,  having  already  refused  the 
offers  of  her  enemies ;  men  who  had  been  thrown 
into  banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but 
who,  if  now  generously  recalled,  would  manifest 
their  gratitude  by  devoted  patriotism,  and  serve 
Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than  the  allies  invoked 
from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.    His  discredited  col- 
leagues either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the 
proposition  ;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dio- 
nysius  and  all  his  party^  was  at  length  adopted  by 
the  assembly.     The  exiles  accordingly  returned, 
comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who  had  been 
in   arms  with  Hermokrates  when  he  was  slain. 
They  returned  glowing  with  party*antipathy  and 
revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate  upon  others  the  con- 
fiscation under  which  themselves  had  suffered,  and 
looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only 
means  of  success \ 
P^^nysittt^^      The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now 
a  synunuan  accomplished.     Diouysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks 
nent  to  '    of  the  Hermokrateau  party,  and  obtained  an  ener- 
procares  ^    getic  band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and  interests 
t^n  OT**^"'    were  thoroughly  identified  with  his  own.     Mean* 
ofthc™e^*  while  letters  arrived  from  Gela,  entreating  rein^ 
loan  oii.      forcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood  to  be  about 
to  march  thither.     Dionysius,  being  empowered  to 
conduct  thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with  400 
horsemen,  turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account. 
A  regiment  of  mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedsemo* 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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nian  DexippuB^  was  in  garrison  at  Gela ;  while  the 
government  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  oli- 
garchical, in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  with  a 
strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On 
reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part 
with  the  latter ;  originating  the  most  violent  propo- 
sitions against  the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done 
at  Syracuse.  Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the 
public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  condemnatory  vote 
under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and  their  pro- 
perties confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired, 
he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus, 
and  doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division. 
These  measures  procured  for  him  immense  popu- 
larity, not  merely  with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also 
with  the  Geloan  Demos,.whom  he  had  relieved  from 
the  dominion  of  their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accord- 
ingly, after  passing  a  public  vote  testifying  their 
gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large  rewards, 
they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expres* 
sion  of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  re- 
solved to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his 
Syracusan  soldiers  i  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexip- 
pus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.  This 
being  refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans 
alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated 
that  they  might  not  be  forsaken  when  the  enemy 
was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
plying that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger 
force  \ 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.    Dionysius  was 
going  back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  ad- 

Diodor.  xiii,  93. 
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to^s'racusc  '^^''^*io^  *"^  gratitude  from  Gela — with  increased 
with  an  in-  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  ac- 

cKaaed 

force-he    count  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  means  of 

accuses  his         .    .  -i     •        i    .  •  j   i      •  ti. 

coUeasaes    coming  and  circulatmg  a  new  delusion.     It  was  on 
treSon!       ^"^^  ^^Y  ^^  ^  Solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the 
town,  just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds 
out  of  the  theatre.     Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a 
scene  as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  many 
citizens  j9ocked  around  him  to  inquire,  What  news 
about  the  Carthaginians  ?     ''  Do  not  ask  about 
your  foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius) ; 
you  have  much  worse  enemies  within  among  you. 
Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose 
watch  you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festi- 
val— they  are  the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the 
public  money,  leaving   the   soldiers   unpaid,   and 
neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a  moment 
when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on  the 
point  of  assailing  you.   I  knew  their  treachery  long 
ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.     For 
Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretence  of 
treating  about  the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  pur- 
chase my  silence  and  connivance ;  he  tendered  to 
me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given  to  them,  if  I 
would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering  them,  since 
I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  in- 
trigues.   This  is  too  much.    I  am  come  home  now 
to  throw  up  my  command.     While  my  colleagues 
are  corruptly  bartering  away  their  country,  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  com- 
mon risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as 
an  accomplice  in  their  treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered   by  Dionysius 
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among  the  crowd  pressing  round  him — renewed  pionysias 
at  lengthy  with  emphatic  formality  in  the  regular  g«nena 
assembly  held  the  next  day — and  concluding  with  himded 
actual  resignation — struck  deep  terror  into  the  ^wen!^ 
Syracusan  mind.  He  spoke  with  authority,  not 
merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  exposed,  but 
also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 
Geloans,  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers 
whose  pay  he  had  recently  doubled.  His  assertion 
of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and 
backed  by  all  these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other 
partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  most  of  all 
by  the  restored  exiles.  What  defence  the  accused 
generals  made,  or  tried  to*  make,  we  are  not  told. 
It  was  not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail, 
against  the  positive  deposition  of  a  witness  so 
powerfully  seconded.  The  people,  persuaded  of 
their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by  the  re- 
signation of  Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such 
treacherous  guardians  against  the  impending  inva- 
sion. Now  was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come 
forward  with  their  main  proposition:  **Why  not 
get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone  ? 
Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punished  at  a  more 
convenient  season  ;  but  elect  him  at  once  general 
with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
enemy  is  actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius 
is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the  only  one  with 
whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect  that 
our  glorious  victory  over  the  300,000  Carthaginians 

VOL.  X.  2  R 
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at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Gelon  acting  as  general 
with  full  powers."     Such  rhetoric  was  irresistible 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — ^when  the 
partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and 
acclamation — when  his  opponents  were    discern- 
fited,  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  without  any 
positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when  the  storm, 
which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  was  al)out  to  burst  on  Gela  and 
Syracuse.     A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  ap- 
pointing Dionysius  general  of  the  city,  alone,  and 
with  full  powers^;   by  what  majority  we  do  not 
know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipoten- 
tiary made  of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the 
same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should 
be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would  be  the 
best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while  in  re- 
gard to  expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation ;  the 
money  might  easily  be  provided. 
Appwent         Thus  was  Consummated  the  fourth,  and  most 

repentance     .  •  '  ^ 

of  the         important,  act  of  the  despot's  progress.     A  vote  of 

the  vote,      the  assembly  had  been  obtained,  passed  in  consti- 

o^Ditlny^    tutional  forms,  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single-handed 

uin  f  vote    power  unknown  to  and  above  the  laws — unlimited 

WmaiSd**   and  unresponsible.     But   he  was  well-aware  that 

of  pwd        the  majority  of  those  who  thus  voted  had  no  inten- 

tion  of  permanently  abnegating  their  freedom — that 

they  meant  only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship, 

under  the  pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the 

express  purpose  of  preserving  that  freedom  against 

a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  bad 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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been  obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calumny, 
which  subsequent  reflection  would  speedily  dissi- 
pate. No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed  than  sym- 
ptoms of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred^  a 
second  repentant  assembly  might  revoke  ^  It  there- 
fore now  remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the 
perpetuity  of  his  power  by  some  organized  means ; 
80  as  to  prevent  the  repentance,  of  which  he  already 
discerned  the  commencement,  from  realizing  itself 
in  any  actual  revocation.  For  this  purpose  he 
required  a  military  force  $xtra-popular  and  anti- 
popular  ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city.  He 
had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan 
as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling 
and  ensuring  their  pay.  He  had  energetic  ad- 
herents, prepared  to  go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf, 
especially  among  the  restored  exiles.  This  was  an 
important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects 
without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards, 
constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as 
well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such 
vocation  under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction 
of  the  people.  He  required  a  farther  vote  of  the 
people,  legalizing  for  his  use  such  a  body  of 
guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the 

1  Diodor.  ziii.  95.  AtaKv$€l<njs  dc  rfjt  ttucK^a-ias,  ovk  SKtyoi  rS>v 
Svpcueovcrccoy  KaTTfy6pov»  r&v  trpaxBivT^oiVi  Sxnrtp  ovk  avroi  ravra  KCKvpiO' 
K&rts'  ToU  yap  XoyicfUHg  €U  iavroifs  ipx^y^^^^»  '"j^  ^crofici/i^v  Hvvdareuuf 
dv€6€&povv,  O^c  fi€V  odv  p^PaUiKrai  PovK6iuvoi  r^v  ikevBfplav,  TKaBov 
iavToifs  dttnr&rqv  rrjt  n-arpibos  KaBtaroK&rtf.  *0  di  Aiovvaios,  rijv 
fjLtTavoiap  r&v  6x^o»v  <l>Bda-ai  pov\6fi€vos,  iirtChru  hC  ot  rp6irov 
bOvavto  <fnikaica9  alrria'atrBai  rev  <r6furros'  roCrov  yhp  cvyx^^priB^of, 
p<fdi»s  ^/xeXXc  KvpitviTfiv  r^s  TVpavpidos, 

2h2 
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March  of  zeal  of  his  partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any 
ioL^tioi.  such  vote  from  an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse. 
Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a  manceuvre,  pro- 
claiming that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to  Leon- 
tini,  and  summoning  the  fiill  military  force  of 
Syracuse  (up  ta  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along 
with  him,  with  orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with 
him  thirty  days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been,  a 
few  years  before,  an  independent  city;  but  was 
now  an  outlying  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
Syracusans ;  wherein  various  foreign  settlers,  and 
exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown 
out  of  their  position  and  expectations  as  citizens, 
were  likely  to  lend  either  their  votes  or  their  swords 
willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysius.  While 
he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides 
those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that 
the  general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially 
those  most  disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  obey  his  summons  or  accompany  him\ 
For  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  pub- 
lic point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch  of  the  whole 
Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini,  where 
there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger 
on  the  side  of  Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  for- 
midable Carthaginian  host  at  Agrigentum. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  Airr^  b*  ^  ir6Xis  (Leontini)  T6Tf  (f^povpiov  ^v  roig 
^vpoKova-lois,  irkripfs  virapxov  <f)vydb<ov  Koi  fcWv  avBpimciV,  ^HXirtfe 
yhp  rovrovr  avyay&vurrhs  €^iv,  dy^pomrovs  b€Ofi€Vovs  firrafioKijt'  rSuf  dc 
Svpaicovcrittv  rovi  irXctorovr  ovd*  ^$tip  (Is  Acomvovr . 

Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigentines  settled  at  Leontini,  by  pemuBnon 
of  the  Syracusans  (Diodor.  xiii.  89). 
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Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  a  vote  is 
purported,  ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  ^herebyT' 
to  be  the  full  military  manifestation  of  Syracuse ;  ^arfs  wc 
but  which,  in  reality,  comprised  mainly  his  own  "Jj:**^*** 
adherents.  On  encamping  for  the  Dight  near  to 
Leontini,  he  caused  a  factitious  clamour  and  dis- 
turbance to  be  raised  during  the  darkness  around 
his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — sum- 
moned on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends — and 
affected  to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel. 
On  the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the 
Syracusans  and  residents  present,  purporting  to  be 
a  Syracusan  assembly ;  Syracuse  in  military  guise, 
or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Centuriata— to  employ  an 
ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman  republic. 
Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw 
himself  upon  their  protection ;  affirming  that  his 
life  had  been  assailed  during  the  preceding  night — 
calling  upon  them  emphatically  to  stand  by  him 
against  the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies — and 
demanding  for  that  purpose  a  permanent  body  of 
guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  pathetically 
turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The  assem- 
bly— Syracusan  or  quasi- Syracusan,  though  held 
at  Leontini — passed  a  formal  decree,  granting  to 
Dionysius  a  body-guard  of  600  men,  selected  by 
himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone'.  One  speaker 
indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him  against 
any  small  number  of  personal  enemies,  but  not  to 
render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to,  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  95. 
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many^  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  a88em«> 
bly  was  dishonest  or  misguided  enough  to  pass  the 
destructive  vote  here  solicited ;  and  even  if  embo- 
died in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The 
regiment  of  guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned, 
Dionysius  heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  pre- 
scribed to  him.  He  immediately  enrolled  more 
than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery 
as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate  position.  He 
provided  them  with  the  choicest  arms,  and  pro- 
mised to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To  this 
basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment 
of  household  troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of 
standing  army,  composed  of  mercenaries  hardly 
le^s  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards  properly  so 
called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenariea  already 
around  him,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by 
tempting  offers;  choosing  by  preference  outlaws 
and  profligates,  and  liberating  slaves  for  the  pur* 
pose*.  Next,  summoning  from  Gela  Dexippus  the 
LAcedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, he  aent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus — 
as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely 
to  stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries 
under  one  organization,  officering  them  anew  with 
men  devoted  to  himself. 

>  Arittotel.  Politic,  iii.  10, 10.  Kai  Aiowo-/^  rts,  St  gru  robs  (f^vKoKos, 
<TW€fiov\(V€  ToU  SvpoKovcioif  bid6mi  Totrwrovf  ro^c  ^vXoi^ar— ^,  e. 
ToaavTTjv  Ttlv  i<rxvv,  &<rff  iKaarov  fUv  Koi  Ms  Ka\  avfurktUvnv  Kptirrm, 
TOU  di  nXriBovs  rjrrm,  eJpoi, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  7*  row  ffKnOfptifUyovs  dovkovs,  &c. 
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This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  ^ubShi 
chiefly  accomplished  during  his  stay  at  Leontinii  |^"'^**„ 
without  the  opposition  which  would  probably  have  despot. 
arisen  if  it  had  been  done  at  Syracuse ;  to  which 
latter  place  Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  atti- 
tude far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left  it.  He 
now  entered  the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of 
his  chosen  body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular 
army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and  dependent  upon 
himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into  the  islet 
of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the 
city,  commanding  the  harbour),  established  his 
camp  in  that  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth 
as  despot  conspicuously  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Though 
the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one  of 
strong  repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force 
and  strong  position  rendered  all  hope  of  open  re- 
sistance desperate.  And  the  popular  assembly — 
convoked  under  the  pressure  of  this  force,  and  pro- 
bably composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — ^was 
found  so  subservient,  as  to  condemn  and  execute, 
upon  his  requisition,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus. 
These  two  men,  both  wealthy  and  powerful  in 
Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  and  were 
seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he  had 
incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without 
any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public  as- 
semblies ^  One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate 
the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its 
elevation  had  been  mainly  brought  about.     He  im- 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  96. 
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mediately  married  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates ; 
giviDg  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus,  the 
brother  of  that  deceased  chief  \ 
Dionyrias  Thus  was  Consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of 
the  means  the  dcspot's  progrcss,  rendering  Dionysius  master 
attidn^the  ^f  the  livcs  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
power.  rpi^g  successive  stages  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed 
from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a  hint  or  two  from 
Aristotle)  is  our  only  informant.  His  authority  is 
on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since  he  had 
before  him  not  merely  Ephorus  and  Timseus,  but 
also  Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this 
whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  consistent  with 
himself.  We  understand  enough  of  the  political 
strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it 
was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill  that 
would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like  JVlachia- 
vel ;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when 
he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often 
unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and 
approbation  of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius, 
in  putting  himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the 
means  of  employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and 
delusion  than  an  exile  like  Hermokrates,  in  prose- 
cution of  the  same  ambitious  purposes.  Favoured 
by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the  agony  of  the 
public  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  simulate  an  ultra- 
democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful or  incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were 

'  Diodor.  1.  c. ;  Plutarch^  Dion.  c.  3. 
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corrupt  traitors.  Though  it  would  seem  that  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  in  406  b.c,  must  have 
been  strongly  democratical,  yet  Dionysius  in  his 
ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an  anti-popu* 
lar  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open 
quarrel  and  antipathy  to  the  rich.  Nine  years  be- 
fore, in  the  debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athe- 
nagoras  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  the  former 
stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to  stand 
forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich  ;  while  the  latter 
spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat,  complaining  of 
conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  b.c. 
the  leader  of  the  Hcrmokratean  party  has  reversed 
this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fer- 
vour much  more  violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras. 
Dionysius — who  took  up  the  trade  of  what  is  called 
a  demagogue  on  this  one  occasion,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  one  single  vote  in  his  own 
favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force  against 
all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras ;  who,  as  an 
habitual  speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and 
even  if  successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was- 
nevertheless  open  to  exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly 
shall  be  really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple, its  votes  must  not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and 
free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from  time  to 
time  to  re-discussion  and  correction.  That  error 
will  from  time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by 
the  collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions  of 
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the  people,  is  certain ;  opportunity  for  amendment 
is  essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be 
final,  and  never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one 
which  can  hardly  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some 
designing  protector . 
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CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYRACUSE. 

Tub  proceediogs,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  b.c.  405. 
chapter,  whereby  Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  ^?^J^^ 
cau  hardly  have  occupied  less  than  three  months ;  Carthagi- 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405  b.c,  m^h™^ 
inasmuch  as  Agrigentum  was  taken  about  the  winter  ^utfto 
solstice  of  406  b.c*  He  was  not  molested  during  this  »**»ckG«^' 
period  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  kept  inactive 
in  quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  the  hard- 
ships of  the  blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the 
city  of  its  moveable  ornaments,  for  transmission 
to  Carthage,  and  in  burning  or  defacing,  with  bar* 
barous  antipathy,  such  as  could  not  be  carried 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2j  34.  'O  huwrhs  tkrfytv,  cV  f  fu<rovm  Aunnttnot 
fTvpavpritrft  &c. 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic  year,  from  Midsummer  to  Mid- 
summer ;  so  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would  fall  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Julian  year. 

K  we  compare  however  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  21  with  ii.  2>  24,  we  shall 
see  that  the  indications  of  time  cannot  both  be  correct ;  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  despotism  by  Dionysius  followed  immediately,  and  as  a 
consequence  directly  brought  about,  upon  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  the  Carthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  time  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either 
one  passage  or  the  other.  The  capture  of  Agrigentum  took  place  at  the 
close  of  B.C.  406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the  despotism  by  Dionysius,  in  the 
early  months  of  405  b.c,  as  Diodorus  places  them.  Both  events  are 
in  the  same  Olympic  year,  between  Midsummer  406  B.C.  and  Midsum- 
mer 405  B.C.  But  tjiis  year  is  exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
the  two  passages  above  referred  to  in  Xenophon;  not  coinciding  exactly 
with  either  one  or  the  other.  Compare  Dodwell,  Chronolog.  Xenoph. 
ad  ann.  407  B.C. 
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away^  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward  to- 
wards Gala,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh 
siege-machines,  and  ensured  his  supplies  from  the 
Carthaginian  territory  in  his  rear.  Finding  no 
army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the 
territory  both  of  Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much 
plunder  was  collected  and  much  property  ruined. 
He  then  returned  to  attack  Gela,  and  established  a 
fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  plantation-ground 
near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  city 
and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls, 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused 
to  be  carried  off  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 
Brave  de-        Qela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its 

fence  of  the  •'      ^ 

Geioeni—  owu  citizcus,  for  Diouysius  had  called  away  Dexip- 
animivith  pus  with  the  mercenary  troops.  Alarmed  at  the 
JSiS? ^  ^  approach  of  the  formidable  enemy  who  had  already 
^^'  mastered  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and  Selinus — the 
Geloans  despatched  pressing  entreaties  to  Diony- 
sius  for  aid ;  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  send 
away  their  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syra- 
cuse. But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of  sepa- 
ration was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  aban- 
doned. In  expectation  of  speedy  relief  from  Dio- 
nysius,  the  defence  was  brave  and  energetic.  While 
parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted  with  the 
country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial 
success  against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the 
mass  of  the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon 

'  Biodor.  xiii.  82>  96,  108.  riit  yXv^t  teal  ra  n€ptTroTtp»f  tlpyaa* 
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against  the  walls.  His  batteriDg-machines  and 
storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several 
places  at  once ;  the  walls  themselves — ^being  neither 
in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed  upon  so  unassail* 
able  an  eminence,  as  those  of  Agrigentum — gave 
way  on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  still  the  be- 
sieged, with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  within;  re-establishing  during 
the  night  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  during 
the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  population  aided, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the 
battlements ;  so  the  defence  was  thus  made  good 
until  Dionysius  appeared  with  the  long-expected 
reinforcement.  It  comprised  his  newly-levied  mer- 
cenaries, with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks ; 
amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to  Epho- 
rus — ^to  30,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus 
represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty  ships  of  war  sailed 
round  Cape  Pachynus  to  cooperate  with  them  oflF 
Gela^ 

Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  b.c.405. 
the  sea,  opposite  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Dionyriiis 
in  immediate  communication  with  his  fleet.     His  ^iJ^g^®" 
presence  having  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the  ®^®^^' 
town,  he  became  in  his  turn  the  aggressor;  em-  army. 
ploying  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  to  harass  the 
Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies.     The 
contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly  the  same 
as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
had  ended  so   unfavourably   to  the  Greeks.     At 
length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  war- 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  109. 
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fare,  Dionysius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished 
little,  laid  his  plan  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Car- 
thaginian camp.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  as 
no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp  was  un- 
fortified ;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left 
division,  consisting  principally  of  Italiot  GreekSi 
sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to 
attack  simultaneously  from  seaward.  He  designed 
at  the  same  time  also  to  strike  blows  from  two 
other  points.  His  right  division,  consisting  of  Si- 
cilian allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or 
western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon 
the  left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp ;  while  he  himself, 
with  the  mercenary  troops  which  he  kept  specially 
around  him,  intended  to  advance  through  the  town 
itself,  and  assail  the  advanced  or  central  portion  of 
their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their  battering- 
machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry  were  directed 
to  hold  themselves  id  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case 
the  attack  proved  successful ;  or  for  protection  to 
the  retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  failed  \ 
B.0. 405.  Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the 

fewtod  Mid  ^^^^  ^^  seaward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by 
obUgedto  the  Italiot  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was 
efifectively  executed,  and  promised  at  first  to  be 
successful.  The  assailants  overthrew  the  bulwarks, 
forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  were  only  driven 
out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders ;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  re- 
inforced from  the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which 
were  as  yet  unmolested.     But  of  the  two  other  di* 

*  Diodor.  siii.  109. 
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visions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did  not  attack  until 
long  after  the  moment  intended,  and  the  centre 
never  attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a 
circuitous  march,  over  the  Geloan  plain  round  the 
city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had  been 
calculated ;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries 
around  him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city, 
found  themselves  so  obstructed  and  embarrassed 
that  they  made  very  slow  progress,  and  were  yet 
longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many 
other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and 
irregular ;  perhaps  also,  farther  blocked  up  by  pre- 
cautions recently  taken  for  defence.  And  thus  the 
Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack 
until  the  Italians  on  the  left  had  been  already  re- 
pulsed, were  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  brave 
struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Car- 
thaginian army.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries, 
coming  up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for 
attack  had  passed  altogether,  and  returned  back 
into  the  city  without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  b.c.405. 
fault— or  both  the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  ^e  era- 

cuates  Gela 

certainly  to  determine.     There  will  appear  reasons  ^^  Kama. 
for  suspecting,  that  Dionysius  was  not  displeased  oSTthep^ 
at  a  repulse  which  should  discourage  his  army,  and  Soth^iaMs, 
furnish   an   excuse  for  abandoning  Gela.     After  JI^iS?,J^ 
retiring  again  within  the  walls,  he  called  together  J^eciSa 
his  principal  friends  to  consult  what  was  best  to  ginians. 
be  done.     All  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  impru- 
dent to  incur  farther  hazard  for  the  preservation 
of  the  town.     Dionysius  now  found  himself  in 
the  same  position  as  Diokles  after  the  defeat  near 
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Himerai  and  as  Daphn^eus  and  the  other  Syracusan 
generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of 
their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.  He  felt 
constrained  to  abandon  Gela,  taking  the  best  means 
in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of 
flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit 
a  burial-truce  for  the  ensuing  day ;  he  also  set  apart 
a  body  of  2000  light  troops,  with  orders  to  make 
noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout  the  whole 
night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Car« 
thaginians^  Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he 
caused  the  Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city 
in  mass  at  the  commencement  of  night,  while  he 
himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at  midnight  to 
protect  them.  All  hurried  forward  on  their  march 
to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  account  the  hours  of 
darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay  Kamarina — 
Kamarina  the  immoveable^,  as  it  was  pronounced 
by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal 
night  seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet.  Not  thinking 
himself  competent  to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius 
forced  all  the  Kamarinaean  population  to  become 
partners  in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.  The  same 
heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already  been  re* 
counted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen 
repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse;*  a 
fugitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes^ 
free  as  well  as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken, 
hurrying  they  knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  111. 

*  M^  Kivii  KafJMptvaP,  dKivrjT6p  fr€p  iowray — 

^'fatis  nimquam  concessa  moveri 
Apparet  Camariua  procul." — Virgil,  iEneid,  iii.  701. 
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reach  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  flight  to  Syra- 
cuse, however,  was  fortunately  not  molested  by  any 
pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  discover- 
ing  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed 
in  and  took  possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the 
valuable  property  within  it  had  been  removed,  a 
rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering 
host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indiscri- 
minately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind ;  old  men, 
sick,  and  children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so 
sudden  and  so  rapid.  Some  of  the  conquerors 
farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by  cruci- 
fying or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners  ^ 

Amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multi-  indignation 

11  11  •  /•    1  •  am!  charges 

tude,  however,  and  the  compassion  of  the  protectmg  of  treachery 
army,  other  feelings  also  were  powerfully  aroused,  monysius. 
Dionysius,  who  had  been  so  unmeasured  and  so  ef-  . 
fective  in  calumniating  unsuccessful  generals  before, 
was  now  himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrows.  Fierce 
were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred  against  him, 
both  among  the  fugitives  and  among  the  army.  He 
was  accused  of  having  betrayed  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, not  only  the  army,  but  also  Gela  and  Ka- 
marina,  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated 
by  these  formidable  neighbours  so  close  to  their 
borders,  might  remain  in  patient  servitude  under 
his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  relief  of  Grela  had  been  unworthy  of 
the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  recent  battle  had  been 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  111.  Olttfiia  yap  tjv  nap  avroU  <f>€iboi>  t&v  dXta-ico^ 
fi€u<ov,  dXX*  dcvfiiraBSts  r&v  ffrvxrfKorav  ots  fiiy  avtaravpovv,  oit  d* 
d<Popr]Tovs  fjT^yov  v^p€is. 

VOL.  X.  2  s 
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nowise  sufficient  to  compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a 
disgraceful  flight ;  that  the  mercenaries  especially, 
the  force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only 
sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought  into 
action ;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they 
on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue 
him  in  his  flight — ^thus  aflfording  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  connivance  between  them.  Dionysius  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all — except  his  own  mer- 
cenaries, whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for  secu- 
rity. The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack 
and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent  battle, 
were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them 
thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and 
marched  across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to 
Italy. 
MuUny  of  But  the  Syracusaus  in  the  army,  especially  the 
•tnhonlT'  horsemen,  the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a 
ride^ w^  double  ground  of  anger  against  Dionysius ;  partly 
aJ[ddcc£re  ^^^^  ^^®  miscouduct  or  supposed  treachery  in  this 
gainst  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism 
which  he  had  just  erected  over  hid  fellow-citizens. 
This  despotism,  having  been  commenced  in  gross 
fraud,  and  consummated  by  violence,  was  now  de- 
prived of  the  only  plausible  colour  which  it  had 
ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  been  just  as  dis* 
gracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians, 
as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced 
and  superseded.  Determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
one  whom  they  hated  at  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a 
traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during  the 
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retreat,  and  killing  him.  But  finding  him  too  care- 
fully guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  sur- 
rounded his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and 
rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  keeping  out  Dionysius.  As  they  arrived  before 
any  tidings  had  been  received  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission  without  im- 
pediment into  the  islet  of  Ortygia ;  the  primitive 
interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour, 
set  apart  by  the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and 
power.  They  immediately  assaulted  and  plundered 
the  house  of  Dionysius,  which  they  found  richly 
stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of  every 
kind.  He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so 
that  he  must  have  begun  betimes  to  despoil  others, 
since  it  seems  ascertained  that  his  own  private  pro- 
perty was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants  not 
only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she 
afterwards  died  of  the  outrage  \  Against  this  unfor- 
tunate woman  they  probably  cherished  a  double 
antipathy,  not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius,  but 
also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates.  They  at  the 
same  time  spread  abroad  the  news  that  Dionysius 
had  fled  never  to  return  ;  for  they  fully  confided  in 
the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among  the 
retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they 
had  heard  universally  expressed  against  him*.  After 
having  betrayed  his  army,  together  with  Gela  and 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  112;  xiv.  44.     Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
'  Dioclor.ziii.  112. 
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Kamarina,  to  the  CarthagiDians,  by  a  flight  without 
any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — be  had 
been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality, 
before  the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened 
fellow-citizens.  Syracuse  was  now  free ;  and  might, 
on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her  popular 
government, 
■.c.  405.  Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  reasonable  pre- 
^ud!^'—  cautions  against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assu- 
they  arc  rauccs  would  probably  have  proved  correct.  The 
and  over-  Career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But 
SJTrapid  ^  while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of 
Dto]I?«?u8.  ^^3  house  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife,  they 
were  so  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed  irretrie- 
vable ruin,  and  in  their  own  mastery  of  the  insular 
portion  of  the  city,  that  they  neglected  to  guard 
the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city)  against  his 
re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of  Diony- 
sius proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their 
sentiments,  he  immediately  divined  their  projects, 
and  saw  that  he  could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity 
and  suddenness  of  attack.  Accordingly,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  devoted 
soldiers — 100  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his 
army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  a  distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about  45  English 
miles.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  and  pre- 
sented himself,  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which 
he  had  probably  ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of 
his  enemies,  but  at  that  of  Achradina ;  which  latter 
(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a  separate 
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fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis 
between  them'.  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he 
presently  discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was 
enabled  to  apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the 
marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn 
it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress, 
that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached  the  gate,  a 
part  only  of  his  division  were  with  him.  But  as 
the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their 
work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achra- 
dina  or  the  outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through 
the  streets,  he  became  master,  without  resistance, 
of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or 
market-place,  which  formed  its  chief  open  space. 
His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by  this  alarming 
news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina,  and 
tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Dionysius  ;  and  being  them- 
selves very  few  in  number,  having  taken  no  time 
to  get  together  any  considerable  armed  body,  they 
were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his  mercenaries. 
Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all 
his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small  and 
successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came 
out  of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to 
his  dominion,  slew  such  as  he  could  find  within, 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  113.  napijv  ntpi  futrat  vvKras  np6s  r^v  nvk^v  r^s 
^Axpadivfjs €la^\avp€  dia  rijs  *Axpadunjt,  &c. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topography  of  Syracuie,  the  reader  ii  re- 
ferred to  an  Appendix  annexed  to  Volume  VII.  of  this  History,  with 
two  plans,  illustrating  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Athenians ;  also  to 
a  third  plan,  annexed  to  this  volume,  representing  Syracuse  as  it  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  his  additions. 
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and  forced  the  rest  to  seek  shelter  in  exile.  The 
great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who  but 
the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and 
might  with  common  prudence  have  maintained 
themselves  in  it — were  thus  either  destroyed  or 
driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established 
themselves  in  the  town  of  iEtna'. 
Dionysiui  Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined 
Syracuse,  ou  the  ensuiug  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  also  by  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had 
now  completed  their  march.  The  miserable  suf- 
ferers from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked  upon 
him  with  indignation  as  their  betrayer — went  to 
reside  at  Leontini ;  seemingly  as  companions  of  the 
original  Leontine  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but  who  no  longer 
chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius.  Leontini 
thus  became  again  an  independent  city*. 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to 
ruin  Dionysius,  yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent 
victory,  more  master  of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had 
more  completely  trodden  down  his  opponents.  The 
horsemen,  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and  chased 
away,  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful 
citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such  for- 
midable enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders  to 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  113.    Compare  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  5. 

'  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ii.  3, 5) states  that  ^the  Leontines, co-residentt 
at  Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  city  from  Dionysius  and  the  Syni- 
cusans." 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  a  part  of  the  same  transaction  aa 
what  Diodorus  notices  (xiii.  113).  Leontini,  recognised  as  independent 
by  the  peace  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned  again  shortly  after- 
wards as  independent  (xir.  14).  It  had  been  annexed  to  Syracuse  before 
the  Athenian  siegie. 
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any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was 
the  strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  pro* 
longation  of  his  reign,  lliere  was  no  public  as- 
sembly any  longer  at  Syracuse,  to  which  he  had 
to  render  account  of  his  proceedings  at  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agri- 
gentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he  bad  already 
overridden  or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force, 
and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule 
rested,  were  now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive 
than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  how-  ^-c-^®*- 
ever,  Dionysius  might  still  have  found  defence  dif-  ^3of 
ficult,  if  Imilkon  had  marched  on  with  his  victo-  f^mTimiu* 
rious  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  ^on.  Term* 
Kamarina,  and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syra- 
cuse.     From  all  hazard  and  alarm  of  this  sort 
he  was  speedily  relieved,  by  propositions  for  peace, 
which  came  spontaneously  tendered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general.  Peace  was  concluded  between  them, 
on  the  following  terms : — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  pre- 
vious possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependen- 
cies, in  Sicily.  They  shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus, 
Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  The  towns  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their  present  fugi- 
tive inhabitants  ;  but  on  condition  of  paying  tribute 
to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and  fortifi* 
cations. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  MessSn^,  as 
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well  as  all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent 
and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  he  subject  to  Diony- 
sius ^ 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on 
both  sides,  shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was 
now  concluded.  Though  they  were  extremely  ad- 
vantageous-to  Carthage,  assigning  to  her,  either  as 
subject  or  as  tributary,  the  whole  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse  was,  after  all,  the 
great  prize  to  be  obtained,  the  conquest  of  which 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  all  the  remainder, 
we  are  astonished  that  Imilkon  did  not  push  forward 
to  attack  it,  at  a  moment  so  obviously  promising. 
It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
visited  by  a  pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have 
forbidden  future  operations.  The  announcement 
of  this  event  however,  though  doubtless  substan- 
tially exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way  somewhat  con- 
fused*.    And  when  we  read,  as  one  of  the  articles 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  114.  Koi  ^vpaKovaiovs  fiiv  \m6  AioinKrtou  TtrdxOcu,  &c. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 

Diodorus  begins  this  chapter  with  the  words — Atdfrtp  vvo  r&v 
TTpayfidrav  dvayKa(^6fi€P0£  *lfiCKKa>v,  enffiyfrfv  tls  ^vpriKov(ras  KtipvKa^ 
napaKa\a>v  rovs  ffrrrjfiivovs  dtakva-aa-Oat,  ^Aafuuias  ^  vncucovo'can'Of 
Tov  jliowtTiov,  lijv  (IprjVTiv  ciri  roiaBt  (6«vto,  &c. 

Now  there  is  not  the  smallest  matter  of  fact  either  mentioned  or  in- 
dicated before,  to  which  the  word  bi6n€p  can  have  reference.  Nothing 
is  mentioned  but  success  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  disaster 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  the  repulse  of  the  attack  made  by  Dionysius 
upon  the  Cai*thaginian  camp — his  retreat  and  evacuation  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina — the  occupation  of  Gela  by  the  Carthaginians — the  disorder. 
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in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that 
•'The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius" — 
we  discern  plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional 
cause  for  this  timely  overture,  so  suitable  to  his 
interests.  There  was  real  ground  for  those  bitter 
complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged  him 
with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the 
Carthaginians  in  order  to  assure  his  own  dominion 
at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing  all 
pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  auto- 
nomy, could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal 
government.  If  they  determined  to  recognise  by 
formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased  the 
favour  from  them  by  some  underhand  service  pre- 
viously rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas 
and  AgathoklSs — the  latter  being  the  successor,  and 

mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat — 
the  struggle  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
to  which  bwntp  can  refer.  But  a  few  lines  farther  on,  after  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  have  been  specified,  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  terrible 
disease  (vn-6  r$  r  v6aov)  which  laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army,  as  if 
he  had  mentioned  it  before. 

I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  iiber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212, 213) 
the  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  a  gap  in  Diodorus  '*  intentionally 
disguised  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  noticed  by  any  editor."  Some  such 
conclusion  seems  to  me  unavoidable.  Niebuhr  thinks,  that  in  the  lost 
portion  of  the  text,  it  was  stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to  Syracuse, 
formed  the  siege  of  the  place,  and  was  there  visited  with  the  terrific 
pestilence  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
text.  This  also  is  nowise  improbable ;  yet  I  do  not  venture  to  assert 
it—  since  the  pestilence  may  possibly  have  broken  out  while  Imilkon 
was  still  at  Gela. 

Niebuhr  farther  considers,  that  Dionysius  lost  the  battle  of  Gela 
through  miserable  generalship — that  he  lost  it  by  design,  as  suitable  to 
his  political  projects— and  that  by  the  terms  of  the  subsequent  treaty, 
he  held  the  territory  round  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian  supre- 
macy. 
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in  SO  many  points  the  parallel  of  Dionysius,  ninety 
years  afterwards — ^availed  themselves  of  Carthagi- 
nian support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the  despotism 
of  Syracuse  \ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian 
army  is  said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy 
nearly  the  half  of  their  numbers.  The  remaining 
half,  on  returning  to  Africa,  either  found  it  already 
there,  or  carried  it  with  them ;  for  the  mortality  at 
and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable  than 
in  Sicily*. 
B.C.  405.  It  was  in  the  summer  oif  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty 
Near  coin-    ^^g  concludcd,  which  cousigued  all  the  Hellenic 

adence  in  »  o 

time,ofthit  ground  on  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthagiman 
l^ictory  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  to  that 
at  iEgosp"  of  Dionysius.     It  was  in  September  or  October  of 


SSh7of "'  **^®  s^^e  year  that  Lysander  effected  his  capture  of 
DSJf^tiM**^  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  destroyed 
the  maritime  ascendency  and  power  of  Athens,  and 
gave  commencement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  empire, 
completed  by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts, 
planted  by  Lysander  in  so  many  cities  of  the  central 
Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disastrous  work- 
ing nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of 
Dionysius  in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.  The 
new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta  now  be- 
came involved,  imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Di- 
onysius such  as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would 
not  have  felt ;  and  which  contributed  materially,  in 

1  Justin,  xxii.  2;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2,  7,  9. 
'  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
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a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability  of  his  dominion, 
as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of  Lacedaemonian 
agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans 
of  effective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or 
other  parts  of  Greece*. 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  Depressed 
was  one  of  distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  through-  the  towns 
out  all  the  south  of  Sicily.    According  to  the  terms  sLuyTfrom 
of  the  treaty,  Gela  and  Kamarina  might  be  re-  ch^^^^to 
occupied  by  their  fugitive  population ;   yet  with  i^iiybeam. 
demolished  walls — with  all  traces  of  previous  opu- 
lence and  comfort  effaced  by  the  plunderers — and 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage. 
The  condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera, 
now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory,  was 
worse  ;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow 
from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independ- 
ence.    No  free  Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to 
be  found  between  Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lily- 
baeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Sy-  strong 
racusan  mind,  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  Dionys'ius. 
terror-striking  Carthaginian  army  would  be  felt  as 
a  relief,  and  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius  •. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Dionysius  by  the  Spartans  is  emphati- 
cally denounced  by  laokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  s.  145;  Orat.  viii. 
(De  Pace)  s.  122. 

*  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dionysius  and  Hipparinus  on  this  occa- 
flion  as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  insist  upon  extraordinary 
valour  and  ability  on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  result  n^ainly  to  fortune 
and  the  favour  of  the  gods  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  B. ;  p.  355  F.). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view  of  recommending  a  compromise  at 
Syracuse,  between  the  party  of  freedom,  and  the  descendants  of  Diony- 
sius and  Hipparinus ;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as  good  a  case  as  he  can. 
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Strong  for- 
tii  cations 
and  other 
buildings 
erected  by 
Dionysius, 
in  and 
about  Or- 
tygia. 


It  had  been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not 
as  a  consequence  of  his  exploits ;  for  his  military 
operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  com- 
pletely unsuccessful  (and  even  worse) ;  and  the 
Carthaginians  had  suffered  no  harm  except  from 
the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus  a 
plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he 
also  gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  re- 
cent events.  He  had  obtained  a  formal  recognition 
of  his  government  from  the  Carthaginians;  he  had 
destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citizens 
opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the 
rest ;  he  had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary  troops 
and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to 
provide  precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Sy- 
racusans  should  recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  resist. 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications 
of  the  islet  called  Orlygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  po- 
sition to  be  held  separately  from  Achradina  and  the 
remaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new  wall,  pro- 
vided with  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate  defences  of 
every  kind,  immediately  outside  of  the  niole  which 
connected  this  islet  with  Sicily.  On  the  outside  of 
this  new  wall,  he  provided  convenient  places  for 
transacting  business,  porticoes  spacious  enough  to 
shelter  a  considerable  multitude,  and  seemingly  a 
distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public  magazine 

in  favour  of  the  title  of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Syra- 
cnsans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  much  Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  Syracusans  (p.  353  C). 
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of  corn  ^  It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of 
the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of 
the  traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer 
walls  of  his  peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means 
of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel  or 
acropolis  within  the  islet  and  behind  the  new  wall. 
The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser  Harbour  or 
Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time, 
though  there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He 
was  thus  provided  with  an  almost  impregnable 
stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against  attack 
from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer 
city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he 
chose — and  making  him  master,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence  against 
foreign  enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  "c  assigu 

_  11..  oi  houses  in 

one  step  towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse ;  onygia  to 
to  fill  it  with  devoted  adherents,  was  another.    For  aiVpartt" 
Dionysius,  the  instruments  of  dominion  were  his  Strtribntw 
mercenary  troops  and  body-guards ;  men  chosen  by  g**  ^cm  *  ^ 
himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his  views,  identified  anew. 
with  him  in  interest,  and  consisting  in  large  pro- 
portion not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  libe- 
rated slaves.     To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to 
assign  a  permanent  support  and  residence.     He 
distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the  islet  or 

^  That  this  was  the  position  of  the  fortified  horrea  pubUca  at  Syra- 
cuse, we  see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21.  I  think  we  may  presume  that  they 
were  begun  at  this  time  by  Dionysius,  as  they  form  a  natural  part  of 
his  scheme. 
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interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  pro- 
prietors, and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  ex- 
cept his  own  intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.  Their 
quarters  were  in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the 
citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  sheltering  his 
own  person  against  the  very  garrison  or  stand- 
ing army,  by  means  of  which  he  kept  Syracuse 
in  subjection ^  Having  provided  houses  for  his 
soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — ^he 
proceeded  to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance, by  the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of 
proprietors,  and  re-appropriation  of  lands,  without. 
He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syracusan  territory  ; 
reserving  the  best  lands,  and  the  best  shares,  for  his 
own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his 
mercenaries — and  apportioning  the  remaining  terri- 
tory in  equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants,  citizens 
as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distribution  the 
latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the 
former ;  so  far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  pro- 
perly called  a  citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even 
the  recently  enfranchised  slaves  became  new  citizens 
and  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest*. 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  7> 

The  residence  of  Dionysiua  in  the  acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his 
mercenaries  without  the  acropolis,  but  still  within  Ortygia — are  noticed 
in  Plato's  account  of  his  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius  (Plato,  Epistol. 
▼ii.  p.  350;  Epist.  iii.  p.  315). 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  Tijs  di  x^P^^  ^^  M*"  apiarrfv  f^f\6fU»os  ilkdp^aOTo 

TOU   T€    <f>lkoig    Koi    Tois   €<p'  ^€fJLOvia£  TCTOy/l^lMOlf *     Tljv    d*    oXXl^l'    €ft<- 

pitrtv  ^irtcrijr  (cvf  re  leai  iroXtrij,  avfjurtpikafivv  r^  r&»  woKir&if 
6v6paTi  Tovs  fjK€vS€p9diUvovs  boiiKovs,  otf  ciedX«i  V€tmokiras.  AicdoMCc 
dc  K<u  rat  oUias  rtng  ^x^ocr,  n\^v  r&v  hf  r§  N^o-y  ravras  dc  roU  <f>ikois 
Koi  rois  paaOo^poLs  «da»p^o-oro.  *Eircl  d<  rh,  Kara  r^v  rvpavifida  koKw 
it6K9i  ti^taiKsvaa,  &c. 
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is  mortifying  to  have  no  farther  information  than  is 
contained  in  two  or  three  brief  sentences  of  Dio- 
dorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of  lands, 
Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of 
the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or 
Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or  ba- 
nished. As  a  matter  of  course,  their  property  would 
be  confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession 
for  re-assignment.  It  would  doubtless  be  consider- 
able, inasmuch  as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the 
most  part  wealthy  men.  From  this  basis,  Diony- 
sius enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re-appropria- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his  merce- 
nary soldiers.  The  number  of  these  last  we  do  not 
know ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long'afterwards, 
the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amount- 
ing to  about  10,000^  To  ensure  landed  properties 
to  each  of  these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly 
of  residence  in  Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping 
confiscation  would  suflSce.  How  far  the  equality  of 
share,  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be  ad- 
hered to  in  practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim 
of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none  but  friends 
and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a  tradi- 
tional observance  for  future  anti- popular  govern- 
ments of  Syracuse.  The  Roman  consul  Marcellus, 
when  he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  after- 
wards, prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting  into  the 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

So  also,  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionyriut,  Plutarch  apeakt  of 
hia  military  force  as  having  been  fiapfidpt^v  fjMpiapdpov  ^Xme^y  (Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  10).  These  expressions  however  have  litUe  pretenee  to 
numerical  accuracy. 
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islet  none  but  Romans,  and  of  excluding  all  native 
Syracusan  residents  \ 
Exorbitant        Such  mightv  works  of  fortification,  combined 

exactions  of       .  ,  °     /  ,      .        i       ,    . 

Dionysiiis  With  SO  exteusive  a  revolution  both  m  property  and 
tent' at  '  in  domicilc,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  in  less 
Syracuie.  ^j^^^  ^  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking 
considerable  resistance  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  fortifications 
must  have  been  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius  con- 
trived to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Ari- 
stotle informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  be 
exacted  from  the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant, 
that  within  the  space  of  five  years,  the  citizens  had 
paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property ;  that  is, 
20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their  whole  property*. 
To  what  years  this  statement  refers,  we  do  not 
know ;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But 
we  may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would 
not  scruple  to  lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syra- 
cusans for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  his 
fortifications ;  and  that  the  simultaneous  burthen 
of  large  contributions  would  thus  come  to  aggravate 
the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of  property, 
and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  discontent  among 
the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and  that  numbers  of 
them  were  greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v,  32,  84  ;  38, 98. 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  9,  4.    Kal  17   «Z(r<^opA   r&p  rtX&v  (rvpa»yue<$p 
ifrri)  fv  mvT€  yap  h'€<riv  cirt  Aiowaiov  njy  ovalav  Stracav  ^Urtvrivox'^vai 
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favourable  opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius,  when 
the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment  masters 
of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Gela^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  ac-  ■•<'•  *®^ 
tually  felt,  there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifesta-  jy.J^  ^^ 
tion  in  Syracuse,  under  a  watchful  despot  with  the  mM^i^eaout 
overwhelming  force  assembled  in  Ortygia.     But  a  against  the 
suitable  moment  speedily  occurred.     Having  com-  mutiny  of 
pleted  his  fortress  and  new  appropriation  for  the  ^^'^S. 
assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries,  Diony-  HCTb«U- 
sius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of  the  auto-  Donkuathe 
nomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  Usuin. 
some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage   in   the 
recent  war.     He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a 
military  force,  consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary 
troops,  partly  of  armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under 
a  commander  named  Dorikus.    While  he  was  laying 
siege  to  the  town  of  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops, 
finding  themselves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated 
with  one  common  sentiment,  began  to  concert  mea- 
sures for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.     The  com- 
mander Dorikus,  in  striving  to  repress  these  mani- 
festations, lifted  up  his  hand  to  chastise  one  of  the 
most  mutinous  speakers^ ;  upon  which  the  soldiers 
rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.     They 
slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with 
loud  shouts  free  Syracusan  citizens ;  calling  upon 
all  their  comrades  in  the  camp  to  unite  against  the 
despot.    They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the 

>  Diodoros,  xi?.  7. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  7*     Compare  an  occurrence  very  Bimilar,  at  Mendd  in 
Thrace  (Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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town  of  JStna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of 
the  Syracusan  Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter 
there  in  their  exile  from  Dionysius.  Their  appeal 
found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared  them- 
selves decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared 
for  every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 
ouMmmsur-  ^°  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into 
gents,  with  vehement  and  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius 

iMifttance  . 

firomRhe.  was  too  much  intimidated  to  attempt  to  put  it 
S:Ms£nl,  down  at  once  by  means  of  his  mercenaries.  Pro- 
^^m  fiting  by  the  lesson  which  he  had  received,  after 
in  Ortygia.  |.[jg  rctum  march  from  Gela,  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  to 
make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his 
Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile 
the  latter,  thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as 
well  as  masters  of  the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders 
those  soldiers  who  had  slain  Dorikus,  and  found 
themselves  speedily  reinforced  by  the  Horsemen,  or 
returning  exiles  from  JStna.  Resolved  to  spare  no 
effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Messdnd  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for 
aid ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with 
all  their  force  to  Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  of  Epipolae.  It  is  not  clear  whether  they 
remained  in  this  position,  or  whether  they  were 
enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population, 
to  possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city 
Achradina,  and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and 
Neapolis.  Dionysius  was  certainly  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  country;  but  he  main- 
tained himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in  Orty- 
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gia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen  parti- 
sans and  mercenaries.  If  he  even  continued  ma- 
ster of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented 
from  easy  communication  with  it.  The  assailants 
extended  themselves  under  the  walls  Ortygia,  from 
Epipolae  to  the  Greater  as  well  as  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  ^  A  considerable  naval  force  was  sent  to 
their  aid  from  Messdnd  and  Rhegium,  giving  to  them 
the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ; 
while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no 
farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy  by  send- 
ing Nikoteles  as  adviser^.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city, 
offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and 
promised  equal  citizenship  to  all  the  mercenaries 
who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries,  attracted  by  such  5?8i«iro^ 

•'  Dionysiai 

offers,  as  well  as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  —heap- 
irresistible  force  which  characterises  the  first  burst  body  of* 
of  a  popular  movement,  actually  came  over  and  nianf^thc 
were  well  received.     Everything  seemed  to  pro-  ^^^^fl' 
mise  success  to  the  insurgents,  who,  not  content  ▼joe,  for 
with  the   slow  process   of  blockade,  brought  up 
battering-machines,  and  vehemently  assaulted  the 
walls  of  Ortygia.    Nothing  now  saved  Dionysius 
except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he  had 
so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.     And  even 
though  sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to 
be  so  desperate,  that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every 
day  increased.     He  himself  began  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ;  discussing  with 
his  intimate  friends  the  alternative,  between  death 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  8.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 

2t2 
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under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance,  and  safety 
purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight.  There  re- 
mained but  one  means  of  rescue ;  to  purchase  the 
immediate  aid  of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Cam- 
panian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service, 
and  stationed  probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His 
brother-in-law  Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his 
swiftest  horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians, 
and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of  Ortygia.  But  this 
counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two  intimate 
friends — Heldris  and  Megaklds — who  both  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of 
quitting  his  post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to 
it  until  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  leg*.  Accord- 
ingly Dionysius  determined  to  hold  out,  without 
quitting  Ortygia;  sending  private  envoys  to  the 
Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if  they 
would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The 
Carthaginians  were  probably  under  obligation  not 
to  oppose  this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by 
special  article  of  treaty  the  possession  of  Syracuse. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  8 ;  xx.  78.      Isokrates,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamua)  tect.  49. 

It  appears  that  Timaeus  the  historiaa  ascribed  this  last  obseiratioii  !• 
PhiUstus ;  and  Diodorus  copies  Tim»us  in  one  of  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  though  not  in  the  other.  But  PhiUstus  himself  in  lua 
history  asserted  that  the  obsenration  had  been  made  by  another  peraoa. 
(Plutareh,  Dion,  c.  35). 

The  saying  seems  to  have  been  remembered  and  cited  long  afterward* 
in  Syracuse ;  but  cited  as  having  been  delivered  by  Dionysius  himadf, 
not  as  addressed  to  him  (Livy,  xxiv.  22). 

Isokrates,  while  recording  the  saying,  represents  it  as  having  been 
Slivered  when  the  Carthaginians  were  pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by 
liege ;  having  in  mind  doubtless  the  siege  or  blockade  undertaken  by 
Imilkon  seven  years  afterwards.  But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  nuacon- 
oeption.  The  stoxy  seems  to  suit  better  to  the  earlier  occasion  named 
by  Diodorus. 
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To  gain  time  for  their  arrival,  by  deluding  and  He  amuses 
disarming  the  assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  aban-  Ints^th' 
don  all  hope  of  prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  re-  J^^^fli**' 
quest  permission  to  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  "f"^®^ 
private  friends  and  effects.    Permission  was  readily  panians— 
granted  to  him  to  depart  with  five  triremes.     But  Eion^as. 
as  soon 'as  this  evidence  of  success  had  been  ac- 
quired, the  assailants  without   abandoned   them- 
selves to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  consider- 
ing Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as 
concluded.     Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  sus- 
pended, but  the  forces  were  in  a  great  measure 
broken  up.     The  Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a 
proceeding   alike    unjust   and    ungrateful}   to  be 
sent  back  to  .^tna;  while  the  hoplites  dispersed 
about  the  country  to  their  various  lands  and  pro- 
perties.   The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular 
force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  re- 
quiring time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athe- 
nians besieged  their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistra- 
tus  in  the  acropolis  ^  was  now  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  siege  of  Ortygia.     Tired  with  the  length  of 
the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly  abandoned  them- 
selves to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out  by  Diony- 
sius ;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their  force 
and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  de- 
parture should  be  converted  into  a  reality.     In  this 
unprepared   and   disorderly  condition,   they  were 
surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Campanians*, 

1  Herodotus,  y.  71 ;  Thucydides,  i.  112, 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on  their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed 
by  Agyrium,  and  deposited  their  baggage  in  the  care  of  Agyris  the 
despot  of  that  town  (Diodor.  xiv*  9).  But  if  we  look  at  the  position  of 
Agyrium  on  the  map,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  mercenaries 
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who,  attacking  and   defeating  them  with   consi- 
derable loss,  forced  their  way  through  to  join  Dio- 
nysius   in  Ortygia.     At  the  same  time,   a  rein- 
forcement of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him 
by  sea.     The  face  of  affairs  was  now  completely 
changed.    The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual 
recrimination  and  quarrel.     Some  insisted  upon 
still  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Ortygia,  while  others, 
probably   the  friends   of   the  recently   dismissed 
Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing  it  up 
altogether  and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  ^tna ;  a 
resolution,  which  they  seem  at  once  to  have  exe« 
cuted.   .  Observing  his  opponents  thus  enfeebled 
and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius  sallied  out  and 
attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis  or 
Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina.     He 
was  victorious,  and  forced  them  to  disperse.     But 
he  took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own 
troops ;  and  he  subsequently  buried  the  slain  with 
due  solemnity.     He  was  anxious  by  these  proceed- 
ings to  conciliate  the  remainder ;  for  the  most  war- 
like portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired  to  ^tna, 
where  no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now  as- 
sembled along  with  the  Horsemen.    Dionysius  sent 
thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return  to  Syracuse, 
promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past.     But 
it  was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his 
recent  forbearance  towards  the  fugitives  and  decent 
interment  of  the  slain.     Few  could  be  induced  to 

coming  from  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  in  great  haite  to  reach 
Syracuse,  can  have  passed  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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come  back,  except  such  as  had  left  their  wives  and 
families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The  larger 
proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
submission  to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at 
^tna.  Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in 
hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their 
example  ^ 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  ap-  >  c.  403. 
parently  desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  domi-  s^ngfheiis 
nion ;  chiefly  through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  ^^ 
the  former  occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Grela),  JJJ^®*^ 
the  want  of  persevering  union,  and  the  absence  of  assistance 
any  commanding  leader,  on  the  part  of  his  antago-  by  the 
nists.     His  first  proceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  jl^t^ 
newly-arrived  Campanians.    For  though  he  had  to  S/c^ri*. 
thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he  was  well-  ^}^^  i"  p"* 

*^  'to  death. 

aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless,  and  that  on 
the  first  temptation  they  were  likely  to  turn  against 
him^.  But  he  adopted  other  more  efficient  means 
for  strengthening  his  dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for 
guarding  against  a  repetition  of  that  danger  from 
which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named 
Aristus,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse.  While  Ni- 
koteles,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused 

'  Diodor.  xiy.  9. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  9.  The  subsequent  prooeediugs  of  the  Campsuiaiis 
justified  his  wisdom  in  dismissing  them.  They  went  to  Entella  (a  town 
among  the  dependencies  of  Carthage,  in  the  south-western  portion  of 
Sicily — Diod.  xiy.  48),  where  they  were  welcomed  and  hospitably  treated 
by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  night,  they  set  upon  the  Entellan  citizens 
by  surprise,  put  them  all  to  death,  married  their  widows  and  daughters, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  town  for  themselves. 
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the  cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself 
at  their  head  to  obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free 
government — Aristus,  on  the  contrary,  lent  himself 
to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.   He  seduced  the  people 
away  from  Nikoteles,  whom   he  impeached   and 
caused  to  be  slain.    Next,  pretending  himself  to 
act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great 
ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their  freedom  \ 
he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them. 
The  despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself 
more  decisively  than  before,  and  probably  to  take 
off  the  effective  popular  leaders  thus  made  known 
to  him ;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  pro- 
foundly discouraged  by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in 
the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 
He  disarms      Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took 
iandS*^'  advantage,  to  strike  another  important  blow.     Du- 
*t°*^heD8  ^^^^  *^®  season  of  harvest,  while  the  citizens  were 
the  fortifi.  busy  in  the  fields,  he  caused  the  houses  in  the  city 
Ortygiar-    to  be  searched,  and  seized  all  the  arms  found  therein, 
bis^em-  Not  Satisfied  with  thus  robbing  his  opponents  of  the 
nary  force,  mg^ns  of  attack,  he  farther  proceeded  to  construct 
additional  fortifications  round  the  islet  of  Ortygia, 
to  augment  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  build  fresh  ships.     Feeling  more  than  ever  that 

'  IKodor.  xiv.  10.  *Air/oTciXav  {ol  AaK€^kufi6vtoi)  "Apiaroip,  Mpa  t«5ip 
ein4>oP»Vt  fls  ^vpoKova-as,  rf  /mi^  X<$y^  wpo<nroiovfi€voi  icaraXiireiy  r^p 
dvpdoTtuuf,  T§  d*  oKrfBtlq,  OTrcvdovref  avpjaxu  r^v  TVfxunfida'  ffkntCov  ydp 
(rvyieara<ric€uafovrcff  ri)y  ^PX^v>  vjrffKoop  Ifyuf  t6p  Atovviriop  diit  riis 
€l€piy€<riai.  'O  d*  "Apiaros  icarairXcv<raff  wis  2vpaKov<ras,  koi  rf  rvpoppi^ 
\&Bpa  frtpl  Tovrwp  dioXcx^clf «  rovt  re  ^vpoKovaiovs  dva<r€L»v,  NiicorcXi;if 
rdr  YiopivBiov  miKtp^  iipijyovfifpop  r»p  2vp€Ucovauop'  rovg  dc  marru' 
<rayras  trpodovs,  t6p  fiiv  rvpavvov  lirxyphv  Kar€aTff<r€,  itii  dc  r$f  irpd(€»s 
ravrrjg  dtrxfipovttv  moirjo-wp  avrop  dfJM  Koi  rrjv  varplha.  Compare 
»iv.  70. 
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his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus  surrounded 
himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger  than 
any  other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated. 
He  was  yet  farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced 
and  active  support  of  Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum 
of  her  imperial  ascendency^;  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  ambas- 
sador to  countenance  and  exalt  him^  The  Spartan 
alliance  however  did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling 
among  his  mercenaries  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Sparta; 
who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Ke- 
phallenia  with  no  other  possession  left  except  their 
arms* — and  whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by 
Epaminondas,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  has 
been  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  b.c.  4oi- 
Syracuse  were  prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  re-  ^^' 
sistance,  naturally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  con-  conquen* 
quest  as  well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.     Not  K^a.tnci 
choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage,  he  ^^'**^- 
turned  his  arms  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the 
Syracusan   territory ;   the   Grecian   (Chalkidic  or 
Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and 
the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.    The  three 
Chalkidic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse, 
but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans 
even  before  the.  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  10.  Kai  rck  \oiirh  vap€<rK€va(ieTO  wpbg  rrfv  da'<l}dk€uuf 
TTJt  TvpawidoSf  &f  hif  tpyois  rfbrj  freipav  ttkrffjy^t,  ^rt  vav  viFOfuvov<ruf  ol 
^vpoKOwrioi  x<>f>^  ^ov  furj  dovXcvciy. 

'  Plutarch,  LysanderrC.  2. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 
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as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with 
the  Carthaginians,  when  it  had  been  declared  inde- 
pendent. Naxus  and  Katana  had  contrived  to  re- 
tain  their  independence  against  Syracuse^  even  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias. 
At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched 
out  from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  iBtna, 
occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles 
hostile  to  his  dominion.  Though  the  place  was 
strong  by  situations  yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to 
resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he 
proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on  summoning 
the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  proposi- 
tions rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
strenuous  defence ;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  than  plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then 
advanced  onward  into  the  interior  Sikel  territory, 
towards  Enna  and  Erbita.  But  his  march  in  this 
direction  was  little  more  than  a  feint,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and 
Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already 
opened  intrigues.  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Katana, 
and  Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were  both  carry- 
ing  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities. 
Until  the  negotiations  were  completed,  Dionysius 
wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms  elsewhere^ 
and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he 
entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  Ennaean  citizen 
named  Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the 
sceptre  of  his  native  town — by  promises  of  assist- 
ance, on  condition  of  being  himself  admitted  after- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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wards.  Aeimnestus  made  the  attempt  and  suc- 
ceeded, but  did  not  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Diony- 
sius ;  who  resented  this  proceeding  so  vehemently, 
that  he  assisted  the  Ennaeans  in  putting  down 
Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their 
hands,  and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge, 
without  farther  meddling.  He  next  marched  against 
Erbita,  before  which  he  passed  his  time  with  little 
or  no  result,  until  the  bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and 
Katana  had  taken  effect.  At  length  the  terms  were 
fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  admitted  at  night  by 
Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city,  disarmed 
the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  gar- 
rison. Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands,  by  the 
like  corruption  on  the  part  of  Prokles ;  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  preser^dng  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers ;  after  which  the 
walls  as  well  as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and 
the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site 
of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  how- 
ever retained  in  his  possession  hostages  for  their 
fidelity^ ;  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikels 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  captures  struck  so 
much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when  Diony- 
sius renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer 
felt  competent  to  resist.  He  required  them  to  sur- 
render their  city,  to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there 
to  reside  for  the  future  as  citizens ;  which  term 
meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his  de- 

*  Diodor.  ziy.  61. 
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spotism.     The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition » 
and  their  city  thus  again  became  an  appendage  of 
Syracuse  ^ 
Gnat  These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly 

DionyriM.    ^y  corrupting  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana^ 
J"J*J*J?»  were  of  serious  moment,  and  spread  so  much  alarm 
Archonidei.  among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  that  Archonides^ 
the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita,  thought  it  prudent  to 
renounce  his  town  and  soil ;  withdrawing  to  a  new- 
site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of  Syra- 
cusan  attack.     Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers 
and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  volun- 
tarily accompanied  him,  he  founded  the  town  of 
Al8esa^ 
B.0. 400-         Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad, 
Retoiution    *^®  sanguiuc  despot  of  Syracuse  was  stimulated  to 
(^Diony.     still  greater  enterprises.    He  resolved  to  commence 
make  war    aggrcssivc  War  with  the  Carthaginians.  But  against 
t£^.  "'    such  formidable  enemies,  large  preparations  were 
indispensable,  defensive  as  well  as  offensive,  before 
his  design   could  be  proclaimed.     First,  he  took 
measures  to  ensure  the  defensibility  of  Syracuse 
against  all  contingences.     Five  Grecian  cities  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the  second  in 
Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate 
of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host ;  a  calamity, 
which  might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  15. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  This  Aichonides  may  probably  have  been  son  of 
the  Sikel  prince  Arcbonides,  wbo,  haying  taken  active  part  w  ui  ally  q| 
Nikias  and  the  Athenian  invaders  against  Syracuse,  died  just  before 
Gylippus  reached  Sicily  (Thucyd.  vii.  1). 
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also,  especially  if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless 
the  most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  to  render 
a  successful  blockade  impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  g^^ 
impressed  valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Sy-  ^gj'^^^ 
racusan.    The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  town  had 
up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  posed,  in 
sea ;  which  was  actually  more  than  half  completed,  ^^  ^^ 
and  would  have  been  entirely  completed,  had  the 
original  commander  been  Demosthenes  instead  of 
Nikias.     The  prodigious  importance  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolae  to  the  safety  of  the  city  had  been  demon- 
strated by  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.     In  my 
seventh  volume,  I  have  already  described  the  site 
of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the 
outer  city  called  Achradina.     Epipolae  was  a  gentle 
ascent  west  of  Achradina.    It  was  bordered,  along 
both  the  north  side  and  the  south  side,  by  lines 
of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  precipitously,  about 
twenty  feet   deep  in  their   lowest   part.     These 
lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the 
slope,  called  Euryalus ;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or 
road  between  elevated  banks,  which  communicated 
with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse. 
Epipolae  thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  sloping  upward  from  its  base,  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus ;  and  having 
its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the  northern,  the 
other  by  the  southern,  line  of  cliffs.     This  apex 
formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance,  command- 
ing the  narrow  road  which  approached  Epipolae 
from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through 
which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the 
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declivity  of  Epipolae,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side 
were  steep,  though  less  steep  on  the  northern  side 
than  on  the  southern  ^     Unless  an  enemy  acquired 
possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could  never  be 
blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the 
Great  Harbour ;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias  and 
the  Athenians  were  near  accomplishing,  because 
they  first  surprised  from  the  northward  the  position 
of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured  down  upon 
the  slope  of  Epipolse.     I  have  already  described,  in 
my  seventh  volume,  how  the  arrival  of  Gylippus 
deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field,  at  a  time 
when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half 
finished — having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of 
Epipolse  southward  down  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  being  partially  completed  from  the  same  point 
across  the  northern  half  of  Epipolse  to  the  sea  at 
Trogilus;   how  he  next  intercepted  their  farther 
progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer  wall  of 
Achradina,  a  cross  wall  traversing  their  intended 
line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern 
cliff;  how  he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard -post 
on  the  summit  of  Euryalus,  which  he  connected 
with  the  cross-wall  just  mentioned  by  a  single  wall 
of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae^ 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  in- 
curred, and  the  means  whereby  it  had  been  ob- 

^  See  the  Dissertation  of  Saverio  CaTallari — Znr  Topographie  Ton 
Syrakus  (Gottingen,  1845),  p.  22. 

'  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these  points,  my  account  of  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  hy  the  Athenians,  Vol.  VII.  Ch.  lix.,  Ix. — and  the 
Appendix  at  the  end  of  Vol.  VII.,  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  city 
and  its  environs. 

The  reader  will  also  find  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  a  Plan  of 
Syracuse  as  it  stood  after  the  additions  made  by  Dionysius. 


up 
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viated,  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Dionysius.  f^^ 
Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans  may  per-  tions  made 
haps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected  by  Gylippus  nas  aToYg 
near  Euryalus ;  but  they  had  pulled  down  the  wall  ^  rid^'of 
of  junction,  the  cross- wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of  gpi^te/^ 
protection  constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  ^  **"®j^^ 
in  Sicily  and  his  commencement  of  the  siege,  en- 
closing the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenites. 
The  outer  city   of  Syracuse  was  thus  left  with 
nothing  bat  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two 
suburbs    or   excrescences.,   Tychd  ^  and    Neapolis. 
Dionysius  now  resolved  to  provide  for  Syracuse  a 
protection  substantially  similar  to  that  contrived 
by  Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate, 
and  permanent.     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of 
defence,   starting   from    the    sea    near   the    port 
called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb  called  Tychd 
(which   adjoined  Achradina    to    the   north-west), 
and  then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the 
northern  cliff  of  Epipolee,  to  the  summit  of  that 
slope  at  Euryalus.   The  two  extremities  thus  became 
connected  together — not  as  in  the  time  of  Gylip- 
pu8\  by  a  single  cross-wall  carried  out  from  the 
city- wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an 
angle  by  another  single  wall  descending  the  slope 
of  Epipolae  from  Euryalus,  but — ^by  one  continuous 
new  line  bordering  the  northern  cliff  down  to  the 
sea.     And  .the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the  advice  of  the 
best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers  in- 
terspersed throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as 
means  of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  75 
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soldiers.     Its  length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^ 
English  miles) ;  it  was  constructed  of  large  stones 
carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet  in  length*. 
The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials, 
and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought 
together  all  the  population  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, out  of  whom  he  selected  60,000  of  the 
most  effective  hands,  to  work  on  the  wall.    Others 
were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while 
6000  teams  of  oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw 
them  to  the  spot.     The  work  was  set  out  by  fur- 
longs and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet  each,  to 
regiments   of  suitable    number,   each    under  the 
direction  of  an  overseer*. 
Popularity        As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius 
^fforte^'i  except  acts  of  fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation,  for 
S^SyrL*^  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  dominion  over 
^"u°' b      Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by  new  con- 
BioDTtias     qucsts  ou  the  borders.     But  this  new  fortification 
was  a  work  of  different  import.     Instead  of  being, 
like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse 
both  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable 
protection  to  the  people,  and  to  himself  along  with 
them,  against  foreign  besiegers.     It  tended  much 
to  guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which 
had  so  recently  befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other 
cities.     Accordingly,  it  was   exceedingly  popular 
among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced  between  them 
and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  har- 
mony such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.     Every 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  18.  \l3<ap  rtrpmM^p,    The  stones  may  have  been 
cubes  of  four  feet ;  but  this  does  not  certainly  appear. 
*  Diodor.  xiv.  18. 
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man  laboured  at  the  work  not  merely  with  good* 
will,  but  with  enthusiasm;  while  the  despot  himself 
displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing  whole  days  on  the 
spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and  diffi- 
culty. He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the 
mass,  as  an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or 
reserve,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  harshness  of 
his  previous  demeanour^  proclaiming  rewards  for 
the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen  ;  he  also  provided 
attendance  or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave 
way.  Such  was  the  emulation  thus  inspired,  that 
the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  completed  the  whole  wall  in  the 
space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which 
formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed 
line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as 
comprised  within  so  short  a  period*  of  execution  ; 
at  least  in  its  complete  consummation.  For  the 
defences  provided  at  this  fort  (either  now  or  at  a 
later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent  as  well  as 
elaborate  in  workmanship  ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
exhibit,  even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  com- 
plete specimen  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tion*. To  bring  them  into  such  a  condition  must 
have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty  days. 
Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather 
to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  18.  Ka$6\ov  dc  diroBtfievos  rh  ttjs  dp^g  pdpot,  tdUmjp 
avrhv  ofre^eUvvt,  &C. 

€k»mpare  cap.  46  and  cap.  47 — fiurovrrcr  t6  fiapos  t^s  t&v  ^h>i»iicti>p 
emKpartias,  &c. 

'  According  to  the  tettimony  of  Saverio  CaTallari,  the  architect  under 
whoae  directions  the  ezcavations  were  made  in  1839,  wherehy  these  re- 
mains were  first  fully  disclosed  (Zur  Topographic  von  Syrakus,  p.  21). 

VOL.  x.  2  u 
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the  essential  continuity  of  its  line,  leaving  towers, 

gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 

B.0.89^        To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  be- 

p^*         sieging  army,  however,  was  only  a  small  part  of 

tionsof      the  extensive  schemes  of  Dionysius.     What  he 

for^t^gres-  meditated  was  aggressive  war  against  the  Cartha- 

l^inTthe  ginians ;  for  which  purpose,  he  not  only  began  to 

nuSs!**^"    accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind  on  the  most 

extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy  both 

towards   the  Syracusans   and   towards  the  other 

Sicilian  Greeks. 

Improve.        Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent 

SSllioJ?**  a  material  change.     The  cruelty  and  oppression 

riM  to!!^'    which  had  hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was  dis- 

2^»^*^«    continued  ;  he  no  longer  put  men  to  death,  or  sent 

them  into  banishment,  with  the  same  merciless 

hand  as  before.'    In  place  of  such  tyranny,  he  now 

substituted  comparative  mildness,  forbearance,  and 

conciliation ^     Where  the  system  had  before  been 

so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to  many  and 

alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 

sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt.    And  when  we 

make  present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of 

Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that 

the  evil  inflicted  by  his  express  order  by  no  means 

represented  the  whole  amount  of  evil  which  they 

suffered.     He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  of 

Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour,  docks,  and  mari* 

time  means  of  the  city.    The  numerous  garrison  in 

his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great  part 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  'Aircrc^ero  yhp  ifbri  rh  niKphv  rrjt  rvpam^Ukif,  koX 
fUTafiaKk6fUPos  els  iirulMtap,   if>ikap6p»ir6T€pov  ffpx'  ^^^  vmrtray^ 
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of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated 
slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic.  The  Syracu- 
sans  resident  in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not 
only  destitute  of  the  means  of  defensive  concert 
and  organization,  but  were  also  disarmed.  For 
these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided 
from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands 
from  their  properties;,  for  them,  and  for  other 
partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations 
and  transfers  of  land  and  house -property  by  whole- 
saled Now,  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting 
tyrannical  sentences  for  his  own  purposes,  we  may 
be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indispensable  instru- 
ments of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of  themselves 
be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do 
so.  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  sy- 
stematic misrule  of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans 
had  to  suffer,  but  also  from  the  insolence  and  un- 
ruly appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And  accord- 
ingly they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Diony- 
sius, from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians, 
thought  it  prudent  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own 
proceedings;  since  his  example,  and  in  case  of 
need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the  license  of 
his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  con- 
quest made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some 
measure  of  good-will  from  the  Syracusans ;  or  at 
least  to  silence  antipathies  which  might  become 
embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
war.     And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of 

*  Biodor.  xiv.  7. 
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resting  on  another  antipathy,  powerful  and  ge- 
nuine in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well  as  fearing 
Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in 
the  aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her ; 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  ty- 
ranny under  which  they  groaned,  and  some  chance 
of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms  snatched 
from  them\ 
B.0.899-         Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct 

898. 

Hiscond-  ^^  Diouysius  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti- 
offOTto  Carthaginian  projects,  which  made  him  eager  to 
other  Grc    put  asidc,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all  possibilities  of 

ciftn  cities  ___ 

inSidiy.     war  in  other  quarters.    The  inhabitants  of  Rhe- 
timent^?"'  gium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina^ 
^eftol     ^^d  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  attack 
xl^appu.  ^™'     They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  origin  with 
M*^°g^     Naxos  and  Katana,  the  two  cities  which  Dionysius 
had  recently   conquered   and  enslaved.     Sixteen 
years  before,  when  the  powerful  Athenian  arma- 
ment visited  Sicily  with  the  ostensible  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  Chalkidic  cities  against  Syracuse,  the 
Rhegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had 
refused  the  invitation  of  Nikias^  to  lend  assistance, 
being  then  afraid  of  Athens.    But  subsequent  pain- 
ful experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents 
in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable 
enemy  of  the  two.    The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana, 
with  the  great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion 
northward,  had  filled  them  with  apprehension  from 
Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears  of  Carthage,  inspired 
to  the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the  disasters  of 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  46.  «  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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Agrigentuiu  and  6ela.  Anxious  to  revenge  their 
enslaved  kinsmen,  the  Rbegines  projected  an  attack 
upon  Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become 
yet  more  formidable ;  a  resolution,  in  which  they 
were  greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the 
Syracusan  exiles  (now  driven  from  Mtna,  and  the 
other  neighbouring  cities  to  Rhegium),  confident  in 
their  assurances  that  insurrection  would  break  out 
against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any 
foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approach- 
ing* Envoys  were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sdndy  soliciting  co-operation  against  Dionysius,  upon 
the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana 
could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in 
prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait. 
These  representations  made  so  much  impression  on 
the  generals  of  Messdnd,  that  without  consulting 
the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with 
the  Rbegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000 
Rhegine  and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhe- 
gine  and  400  Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Rhe- 
gine triremes.  But  when  they  reached  the  frontiers 
of  the  Messenian  territory,  a  large  portion  of  the 
soldiers  refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther.  A 
citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the  opposition, 
contending  that  the  generals  had  no  authority  to 
declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unpro* 
voked.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances, 
that  the  Messenian  soldiers  returned  back  to  their 
city ;  while  the  Rbegines,  believing  themselves  to 
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be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went 
home  also^ 
He  makes        Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had 
Sie^nd      already  led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  fron- 
gTumf^  He  ti^r.    But  he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to  Syra- 
many'a**     ^^®®»  ^^^  listened  favourably  to  propositions  for 
Rheginc      peacc  which  speedily  reached  him,  from  Khegium 
propotttion  and  Mess6n6*,     He  was  anxious  to  conciliate  them 
bv  the  city,  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in  order  that  the  Car- 
ly  tocSSd'  thaginians,  when  he  came  to  execute  his  plans, 
might  find  no  Grecian  allies  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  Sicily.    He  acquired  an  influence  in  MessdnS,  by 
making  to  the  city  large  concessions  of  contermi- 
nous territory ;  on  which  side  of  the  border,  or  how 
acquired,  we  do  not  know.    He  farther  endeavoured 
to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with  Rhegium  by 
marrying  a  Rhegine  wife ;  with  which  view  he  sent 
a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission 
to  contract  such  an  alHance,  accompanied  with  a 
promise  to  confer  upon  them  important  benefits, 
both  in  territorial   aggrandisement  and  in  other 
ways.    After  a  public  debate,  the  Rhegines  declined 
his  proposition.     The  feeling  in  their  city  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent  destroyer 
of  Naxus  and  Katana;  and  it  appears  that  some  of 
the  speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptu- 
ous asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the 
public  executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him*. 
Taken  by  itself,  the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently 
galling  to  Dionysius.    But  when  coupled  with  such 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  40, 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  106,  10?. 
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insulting  remarks  (probably  made  in  public  debate 
in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it  seems  not 
credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  embodied 
in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly  ^)| 
it  left  the  bitterest  animosity ;  a  feeling,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  He  makes  a 
similar  request,  with  similar  oflFers,  at  the  neigh-  toman^^r 
bouring  city  of  Lokri ;  where  it  was  favourably  en-  J^^f^^j, 
tertained.    It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  comments  ^«*»  i» 

granted— 

upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  he  marries 
grave  imprudence,  and  as  dictated  only  by  the  Siaidoa*^ 
anxiety  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  an  oligarchical  dot^ 
government^  to  seek  for  aggrandisement  to  them- 
selves out  of  such  an  alliance.  The  request  would 
not  have  been  granted  (Aristotle  observes)  either 
in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 
The  marital  connexion  now  contracted  by  Diony- 
sius with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as 
an  ultimate  consequence  the  overthrow  of  the  oli- 
garchy of  Lokri'.  And  even  among  the  Lokrians, 
the  request  was  not  granted  without  opposition. 
A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of  the  companions 
of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited 
in  marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would 

'  Diodonis^  where  he  first  mentions  the  answer,  does  not  give  this 
remark  as  comprised  in  it ;  though  he  afterwards  alludes  to  it  as  having 
been  said  to  be  ((JHurl)  so  comprised  (xiv.  44-107). 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  6,  7*  "^fi  dm  t6  TrdKras  ras  dptaroKparucas  iroXi- 
T(ias  SXiyapxuchs  €ivat,  fiSXKov  TrXcovcierovo'cy  ol  yvapifiot'  oloy  koI  ttf 
AoKtbaiftoift  fiff  Skiyovs  al  odruu  tp^ovrai,  Ka\  ^(turi  irot€iv  Sri  itu 
Blktatn  rois  yifttpifioit  fioXKov,  xal  ia^devciv  or^  diXovat,  Ai^  xai  ^ 
AoKp&p  iroXtVria  air»Xcro  ex  rrjs  irp6s  Aiovvfriov  lailUias'  t  cV  dtiftoKparlq. 
ovK  hf  ryfvrro,  ovd*  Av  ry  dpurroKparia  cff  iMfuyfUini, 
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rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot.     la 
revenge  for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius  caused  the 
sons  of  Aristeides  to  be  put  to  deaths 
B.0.398-         But  the  amicable  relations  ¥^hich  Dionysius  waa 
^^^'  at  so  much  pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities 

^i)^  near  the  Strait  of  Mess^nd,  were  destined  chiefly  to 
of  DiolJ^!*  leave  him  free  for  preparations  against  Carthage ; 
Sfr»cni»-  which  preparations  he  now  commenced  on  a  gigan- 
*^'&U  tic  scale.  Efforts  so  great  and  varied,  combined 
not  merely  with  forecast  but  with  all  the  scientific 
appliances  then  available,  have  not  hitherto  come 
before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  terrible 
effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently  employed 
his  battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera, 
stimulated  Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the 
like  implements  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
Greek  general  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  ool* 
lected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint,  partly  by 
allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists,  ar« 
mourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could 
furnish.  He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of 
machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon 
the  manufacture  of  arms  offensive  as  well  as  defen- 
sive, with  the  greatest  possible  assiduity.  The  arms 
provided  were  of  great  variety ;  not  merely  such  as 
were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or  light, 
but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different 
barbaric  tribes  round  the  JViediterranean,  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  &c.,  from  whom  Dionysius 
intended  to  hire  mercenaries  ;  so  that  every  different 
soldier  would  be  furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the 
sort  of  weapon  which  had  become  habitual  to  him. 

i  Plutaich,  Timokaii«  c.  6. 
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All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling  military  workshop — 
not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes,  palaestrae,  and 
large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and 
back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius 
distributed  the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divi- 
sions, each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superin* 
tendent.  Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and 
reviewing  their  progress,  he  recompensed  largely, 
and  invited  to  his  table,  those  who  produced  the 
greatest  amount  of  finished  work.  As  he  farther 
offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the  competi- 
tion of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several 
valuable  warlike  novelties;  especially  the  great 
projectile  engine  for  stones  and  darts,  called  Cata- 
pulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  devised. 
We  are  told  that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this 
season  of  assiduous  preparation  were  not  less  than 
140,000  in  number,  and  the  breast-plates  14,000, 
many  of  them  unrivalled  in  workmanship,  destined 
for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets, 
spears,  daggers,  &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons 
in  indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  correspond- 
ing proportion  ^  The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles, 
machines,  and  muniments  of  war  in  every  variety, 
accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupendous  in 
amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and 
even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son  ^ 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus 
stupendous,  those  for  sea^warfafe  were  fully  equal, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43. 

The  hittorian  Philistut  had  described  with  much  minuteness  these 
warlike  preparations  of  Dionysius.  Diodorus  has  probably  abridged 
from  him  (Philisti  Fragment,  xxxiv.  ed.  Marx  and  ed.  Didot). 

3  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13. 
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if  not  superior.    The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled 
with  the  best  ship-builders,  carpenters,  and  arti- 
sans ;  numerous  wood-cutters  were  sent  to  cut  ship- 
timber  on  the  well-clothed  slopes  of  ^tna  and  the 
Calabrian  Apennines;   teams  of  oxen  were  then 
provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  whence  it  was 
towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.     The  existing  naval 
establishment  of  Syracuse  comprised  110  triremes  ; 
the  existing  docks  contained  1 50  ship-houses,  or 
covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of  building  or 
housing  a  trireme.     But  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  un- 
dertook the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses, 
each  competent  to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  com- 
menced the  building  of  new  ships  of  war  to  the 
number  of  200 ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put  all 
the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state 
of  repair.   Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta, 
the  ingenuity  of  his  architects  enabled  him  to  stand 
forth  as  a  maritime  inventor.     As  yet,  the  largest 
ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian 
or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the  trireme,  which 
was  rowed  by  three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.     It  was 
now  three  centuries  since  the  first  trireme  had  been 
constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by  the  inventive 
skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles^ :  it  was  not 
until  the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion 
that  even  triremes  had  become  extensively  em- 
ployed;    nor  had  any  larger  vessels  ever  been 
thought  of.     The  Athenians,  who  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their  great 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set 

»  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no 
inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme. 
As  their  style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid 
evolutions  and  changes  in  the  ship's  direction,  for 
.  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak  parts  of  an  enemy's 
ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so,  if  the  size  of 
their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such 
nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been  di- 
minished. But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt 
to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter 
in  the  confined  harbour  of  Syracuse  S  they  had 
found  every  advantage  in  their  massive  build  of 
ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow  driven 
against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were  the 
more  suitable  and  efiicient ;  so  that  Dionysius  or 
his  naval  architects,  full  of  ambitious  aspirations, 
now  struck  out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war 
with  four  or  five  banks  of  oars  instead  of  three ; 
that  is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes,  instead  of 
triremes*.  Not  only  did  the  Syracusan  despot 
thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number  of  ships 
to  Athens  in  her  best  days  ;  but  he  also  exhibited 
ships  larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or 
than  Greece  had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Car-  b.c.  398- 
thage,  as  in  the  previous  defences  on  Epipolse,  the      * 
spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally  tympathy 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius^.     Their  sym-  ncuMnshi 
pathy  and  concurrence  greatly  promoted  the  success  ^iS^  ^*** 

»  Thucyd.  vu.  3&-62.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  42.  Cirthage. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  41.    2vfiirpo$vfiovfA€VtMf  dc   r&v  ^vpaKoviriav  rjj  rov 
Atowa-iov  npoaipfirfh  iroXKil»  ovvefiaivt  ytvivOai  rriv  fftiKoTifiuw  ntpX 
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of  his  efforts,  for  this  immense  equipment  against 
the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this  sympathy, 
indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we 
at  all  informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet  so 
prodigious  an  outlay. 
He  hires  After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been 

soldiera 

fromtu  completed — an  operation  which  can  hardly  have 
quarten,  Qc^upied  less  than  two  or  three  years — ^it  remained 
to  levy  men.  On  this  point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius 
were  not  less  aspiring.  Besides  his  own  numerous 
standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most  effective 
among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from  the 
cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  ad- 
dresses, and  tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among 
the  general  body  of  Greeks  throughout  the  island. 
Of  his  large  fleet,  one*half  was  manned  with  Syra- 
cusan rowers,  marines,  and  officers  ;  the  other  half 
with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He  farther  sent 
envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to  obtain 
auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  From 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  court- 
ing his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her 
own  empire,  he  received  such  warm  encouragement, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  enlist  no  inconsiderable 
numbers  in  Peloponnesus  ;  while  many  barbaric  or 
non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western  regions  near 
the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also^  He  at  length 
succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  ag- 
gregate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and 
bravery,  than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equip* 
ment.  His  large  and  well-stocked  armoury  (already 
noticed)  enabled  him  to  furnish  each  newly-arrived 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  46. 
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soldier,  from  all  the  different  nations,  with  native 
and  appropriate  weapons  ^ 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  ii.c.397. 
his  last  step  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  ?^^t^ 
previous  to  the  active  commencement  of  the  war.  nuptials 
He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  wives —  viTeson 
the Lokrian  Doris  (already  mentioned),  and  aSyra-  dUiy— Dons 
cusan  woman  named  Aristomachd,  daughter  of  his  J^mtchd. 
partisan  Hipparinus  (and  sister  of  Dion,  respecting  ^P^fJ 
whom  much  will  occur  hereafter).     The  first  use  atsyracu»e 
made  of  one  among  his  newly- in  vented  quinquereme  him. 
vessels,  was  to  sail  to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the 
richest  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia.     Ari- 
stomach^  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a  splen- 
did chariot  with  four  white  horses*.    He  celebrated 
his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the 
same  day;   ho  one  knew  which  bed-chamber  he 
visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  continued  constantly 
to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal  dig- 
nity, for  many  years.     He  had  three  children  by 
Doris,   the  eldest  of   whom  was  Dionysius  the 
younger ;  and  four  by  Aristomachd ;  but  the  latter 
was  for  a  considerable  time  childless  ;  which  greatly 
chagrined  Dionysius.     Ascribing  her  barrenness  to 
magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death  the  mother 
of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker  of 
these  mischievous  influences^     It  was  the  rumour 
at  Syracuse  that  Aristomachd  was  the  most  beloved 
of  the  two.     But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them 
well,  and  both  of  them  equally  ;  moreover  his  son 

^  tHodor.  sir.  41.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  44$  zri.  6. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
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by  DoriB  succeeded  him,  though  he  had  two  sons 

by  the  other.     His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 

banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the 

Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook. 

The  scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Diony- 

sius,  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's 

mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected 

victory  against  Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real 

short-lived  popularity,  and  to  have  been  able  to 

move  freely  among  the  people ;  without  that  fear  of 

assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life 

even  in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bedchamber — and 

that  extremity  of  suspicion  which  did  not  except 

either  his  wives  or  his  daughters  ^ 

He  oon-  After  a  few  days  devoted  'to  such  fellowship  and 

s^TMusan    festivity,  Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly, 

JUIJ^^;^,  for  the  purpose  of  formally  announcing  the  intended 

them  to  war  ^^r.     He  reminded  the  Syracusans  that  the  Car- 

agaiDSt  ^ 

Carthage,  thagiuiaus  Were  common  enemies  to  Greeks  in 
general^  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks — as 
recent  events  but  too  plainly  testified.  He  appealed 
to  their  generous  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five 
Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of  capture 
by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he 
added)  from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion 
over  the  rest  of  the  island,  except  the  pestilence 
under  which  she  had  herself  been  suffering  in 
Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to  be  an 
imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and 

^  Cicero,  Tuac.  Diap.  ▼.  20,  57-63;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  13;  Diodor. 

xiy.  2. 
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rescuing  their  Hellenic  bretliren,  before  she  had 
time  to  recoyer\ 

These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impress-  He  dedrei 
ive.      There   was   besides    another    inducementi  theendgnu 
which  weighed  with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  ^^who 
though  he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  "^l^ 
public  address  to  the  Syracusans.     He  perceived  theCartht- 

*  ^  t^  ginian  do- 

that  various  Sicilian  Greeks  were  migrating  volun-  minion 

tarily  with  their  properties  into  the  territory  of 
Carthage;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful  and 
oppressive,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  by 
many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  ac- 
tually suffered.  By  commencing  hostilities  at  once, 
he  expected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but 
to  induce  such  Greeks -as  were  actually  subjects  of 
Carthage  to  throw  off  her  yoke  and  join  him^ 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  b.o.397-« 
bailed  the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage  l  ^  ^  ' 
proposition,  which  only  converted  into  reality  what  permission 
bad  been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  every  the  c^i^t. 
man.     And  the  war  was  rendered  still  more  po-  £""1^' 
pular  by  the  permission,  which  Dionysius  granted  ImOTse. 
forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the  Carthaginian  residents  ^JS!'**^ 
and  mercantile  property  either  in  Syracuse  or  in  suffering  in 
any  of  his  dependent  cities.   We  are  told  that  there  the  ^sS"* 
were  not  only  several  domiciliated  Carthaginians  at  ^^^^' 
Syracuse,  but  also  many  loaded  vessels  belonging 
to  Carthage  in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was 
lucrative^.     But  though  such  may  have  been  the 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  46.  •  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  seemingly  Greeks  of  some  consideration, 
who  resided  at  Carthage  and  seemed  to  have  continued  resident  there 
throughout  the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Dionysius  (Diodor. 
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case  in  ordinary  times,,  it  seems  hardly  credible, 
that  under  the  actual  circumstances,  any  Cartha^ 
ginian  (person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syra- 
cuse except  by  accident ;  for  war  with  Carthage 
had  been  long  announced,  not  merely  in  current 
talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of  over- 
whelming preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who 
probably  were  not  less  provided  with  spies  at  Sy- 
racuse than  Dionysius  was  at  Carthage^)  can  have 
been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither  a 
herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald  was 
not  sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder 
had  been  previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  re- 
quired the  Carthaginians  to  relinquish  their  domi- 
nion over  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily^,  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  war.  To  such  a  proposition  no 
answer  was  returned,  nor  probably  expected.  But 
the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much  prostrated 
(like  Athens  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  ter- 
rors, and  despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence 

ziv.  77)'  We  should  infer,  from  their  continuing  to  reside  there,  that 
the  Carthaginians  did  not  retaliate  upon  them  the  plunder  now  authorized 
hy  Dionysius  against  their  countrymen  resident  at  Syracuse;  and  far* 
ther,  it  affords  additional  probability  that  the  number  of  Carthaginians 
actually  plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not  considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage,  and  inter-residence,  between  Carthage 
and  Syracuse,  see  Herodot.  yii.  166;  Livy,  xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found  in  Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phoenician 
inscription  signifying  The  Island — which  was  the  usual  denomination  of 
Ortygia  (Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  2.  p.  327). 

1  Dtodor.  xir.  66.  Tovro  ^  ifirfxfn^<raro  ('I/uXm»r)  np^  r6  fOfMva 
T&v  tuitaa-ic6nwp  AtrayytTKai  r^  KdrtiirXoOr  Tf  Awmftrif,  &e« 

'  Diodor.  xiT.  46, 47. 
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which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that  they  felt  incom- 
petent to  any  serious  effort  and  heard  with  alarm 
the  letter  read  from  Dionysius.  There  was  how- 
ever  no  alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith  des- 
patched some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops 
for  the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions\ 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  Dionynui 

marches  out 

appalling.  Dionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  fromSyra- 
full  power,  Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumu-  ^Sdi^ous* 
lated  by  so  long  a  preparation.  It  was  a  power,  I^^tthe 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  beheld  in  Greece ;  c*ithagi. 

'   mans  in 

greater  even  than  that  wielded  by  his  predecessor  sidiy. 
Gelon  eighty  years  before.  If  the  contemporaries 
of  Gelon  had  been  struck  with  awe*  at  the  superi- 
ority of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could 
show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same 
sentiment  be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Diony- 
sius. More  intimately  still  was  a  similar  compa- 
rison, with  the  mighty  victor  of  Himera,  present 
to  Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  in  setting  out 
with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the  same 
enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the 
maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage^ ; 
cities,  whose  number  and  importance  had  since 
fearfully  augmented. 

These  subject  cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side 
of  the  island  to  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

'  Herodot.  vii.  146.  TA  d<  TtXmvos  npfiyftaTa  fieyaXa  eXeycro  €jvai, 
ovdofiS^y  *EWtjvuc&v  t&v  ov  iroKKhv  fi€C<0'     Compare  c.  160-162. 

»  Herodot.  vii.  158.  Gelon's  speech  to  the  Lacedsemonians  who 
come  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes. 

Avroi  di,  cficv  npoTtpov  d€i]$€vros  fiapPapucov  tTTparov  avv^na^ao'dai , 

8t€  ftfH  irp6g  Kapxt^viovs  viucos  ovinjnrott ,,vnoT€ivovT6s  re  ra 

€fiir6pia  trvvfXfvOtpovv,  &c. 

VOL.  X.  2  X 
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inwrrec-    though  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Carthaginian 

tion  againtt         ,  ,  _ 

Carthage,  residents  established  there,  had  no  effective  stand- 
Si^ui  ^  ing  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  part  of 
^to  hCT^"  Carthage  ;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  large  merce- 
torturesm-  °^y  ^^^t®  ^^^  ^^^  Special  occasion  and  then  to  dis- 
th^^h  ^^^^  them  afterwards.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
Dionysius  with  his  powerful  army  passed  the  Syra- 
cusan  border,  and  entered  upon  his  march  westward 
along  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming 
himself  as  liberator — the  most  intense  anti*Cartha- 
ginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at  Ka- 
manna,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera. 
These  Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans 
in  plundering  the  property  of  all  Carthaginians 
found  among  them,  but  also  seized  their  persons, 
and  put  them  to  death  with  every  species  of  indig- 
nity and  torture,  A  frightful  retaliation  now  took 
place  for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by  the 
Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered  cities  ^  The 
Hellenic  war»practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous, 
was  aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  bar* 
barity,  analogous  to  that  which  had  disfigured  the 
late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and  her  western  mer* 
cenaries.  These  "  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the 
Carthaginian  residents,  surpassed  even  the  me-> 
morable  massacre  known  under  that  name  in  the 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  46.  Ov  n6ifov  yap  avr&p  rat  owrias  ttJifmatraif,  dXX4 
Koi,  avTovs  avXXafjfidvovTts,  iraaay  alKiav  xal  vfipw  cjsr  ra  avfuiTa  avr&v 
diKTiBtVTO,  fivrjfjLov€vovT(s  2»y  civTOi  jcard  r^y  alxpoko^o-iav  tiraBop,  *Evl 
ToaovToy  dc  r^r  Karaj&v  ^oivik»v  rifjuopias  npo€Ptf<rav,  xai  r&rt  /coi  jeor^ 
t6v  vtrrtpop  XP^^^s  ^<^<  ^o^r  Kapxij^pwvs  didaxB^vcu.  fu/xcVc  vapoifQm 
ptiv  tU  Toifs  v7roir€a'6pTas, 
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thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine  knights 
and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tor- 
tured. Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians 
learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus  suffered,  a  lesson 
of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear  however,  from 
their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much  laid 
to  heart )  while  it  is  unhappily  certain,  that  such 
interchange  of  cruelties  with  less  humanised  neigh- 
hours,  contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
that  measure  of  comparative  forbearance  which 
characterised  the  Hellenic  race  in  its  own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  b.c.  397- 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined  Dioayjin, 
Dionysius  on  his  march  along  the  coast.     He  was  c^^.*^* 
enabled,  from  his  abundant  stoclc  of  recently  fabri-  man  sea^ 
cated  arms,  to  furnish  them   with  panoplies  and 
weapons;   for  it  is  probable  that  as  subjects  of 
Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.     Strengthened 
by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of 
80,000  men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry ;  while 
the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  him  along  the 
coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the  transports,  with 
stores  and  battering  machines,  not  less  than  500. 
With  this  prodigious   army,   the   most  powerful 
hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he 
appeared  before   the  Carthaginian  settlement  of 
Motyd,  a  fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  imme- 
diately north  of  Cape  Lilybaeum\ 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  ?}*^g^^  ^ 
in  Sicily — ^Moty6,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis  operatioos 
— Moty6  was  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-  — yi^tow* 

defence. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 
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city\  the  most  important,  and  the  most  devoted. 
It  was  situated  (like  the  original  Syracuse  in  Or- 
tygia)  upon  a  little  islet,  separated  from  Sicily  by  a 
narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a 
mole,  so  as  to  form  a  regular,  though  narrow,  foot- 
path. It  was  populous,  wealthy,  flourishing,  and 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private 
houses  and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  ap* 
proach  of  Dionysius,  and  not  intimidated  by  the 
surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the  Elymi 
at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
force — the  Motyfines  put  themselves  in  the  best 
condition  of  defence.  They  broke  up  their  mole, 
and  again  insulated  themselves  from  Sicily,  in  the 
hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be  sent  from 
Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Moty6  the 
sufferings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius 
took  a  survey  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his 
principal  engineers.  It  deserves  notice,  that  this 
is  among  the  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian 
history  wherein  we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as 
being  directly  and  deliberately  called  on  to  advise 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding*. 
Dionysius  Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral 
thcMi^i-  Leptines  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the 
^Sci^  necessary  works,  while  he  himself  with  the  remain- 
of  Car-       der  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent 

"  Thucyd.  vi.  2;  Pausan.  v.  26,  3. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  48.  Awyvtnos  dc  furh  r&v  dpxtT€KT6pc»if  Karao'K€^fitPos 
rovs  tSttovs,  &c. 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted  by  Perikles  at  the  siege  of  Samoa 
(Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  27). 
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on  or  allied  with  Carthage,     The  Sikani  and  others  ^"^*^ 
submitted  to  him ;   but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis,  Panor-  Jje  w^e  of 
mus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  though  the  pearanceof 
citizens  were  confined  to  their  walls,  and  obliged  ^th  a  Car- 
lo witness,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  de-  fj^heis 
struction   of  their   lands  ^      Returning  from  this  ^^^J|^*^ 
march,  Dionysius  pressed  the  siege  of  Moty6  with 
the  utmost   ardour,  and  with   all   the  appliances 
which  his  engineers  could  devise.  .  Havipg  moored 
his  transports  along  the  beach,   and   hauled   his 
ships  of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour,  he  undertook 
the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the  strait  (probably 
of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  Moty6  from  the 
main  island^ ; — or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length 
of  the  strait  as  was  siifiicient  to  march  across  both 
with  soldiers  and  with  battering  engines,  and  to 
bring  them  up  close  against  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  numbers  under  his  command  enabled  him  to 
achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long 
period  of  effort,  during  which  the  Carthaginians 
tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt  his  proceedings. 
Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in  pitched 
battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.     He 
first  sent  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail 
suddenly  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in  hopes 
that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain 
Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from 
Moty6.     Though  the  attack,  however,  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  49.  ix&wv^  rtv  fAtra^v  nopov,   koI  ras  fATfxoyas  €k 
row  icotA  XcJyop  o/mx  rg  rov  xof^aror  av^crci  irpoaijyayt  roU  Tti^tfri, 
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harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without 
making  any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating 
the  diversion  intendeds  Imilkon  next  made  an  at* 
tempt  to  surprise  the  armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as 
they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbour  near  Moty6. 
Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  100 
ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed 
round  Cape  Lilybaeum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak 
off  Motyfi.  His  appearance  took  every  man  by 
surprise.  He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  ships 
on  guard,  and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  for 
attack  while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the  Syracusan 
ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbour  was  too 
confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great 
portion  of  his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed, 
had  it  not  been  saved  by  his  numerous  land  force 
and  artillery  on  the  beach.  Showers  of  missiles, 
from  this  assembled  crowd  as  well  as  from  the 
decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon 
from  advancing  far  enough  to  attack  with  effect. 
The  newly-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  expe- 
rience, was  especially  effective;  projecting  large 
masses  to  a  great  distance,  it  filled  them  with  asto- 
nishment and  dismay.  While  their  progress  was 
thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new  expedient 
to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it 
had  been  caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were 
directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the  har- 
bour, but  landward,  across  a  level  tongue  of  land, 
more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated 

*  Diodor.  xir.  50. 
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the  harbour  of  Motyd  from  the  outer  sea.  Wooden 
planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway  for  the 
ships ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly- 
constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the 
strength  and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed  for  this 
toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty  ships  across 
in  one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat, 
Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but 
returned  at  once  back  to  Africa  ^ 

Though  the  citizens  of  Moty6  saw  from  the  walls  Desperate 
the  mournful  spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring,  M^ylf^t 
their  courage  was  nowise  abated.  They  knew  well  Siken^bf'a 
that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect ;  that  the  general  J^^^ 
ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in  their  hour  of  vic- 
tory, and  especially  the  cruel  treatment  of  Greek 
captives  even  in  Moty6  itself,  would  now  be  reta- 
liated ;  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave 
despair.  The  road  across  the  strait  having  been 
at  length  completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his  en- 
gines and  began  his  assault.  While  the  catapulta 
with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing 
themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were 
driven  up  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the 
same  time  large  towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up, 
with  six  different  stories  in  them  one  above  the 
other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses.  Against 
these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side 
elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards 
projecting  outwards.  Upon  these  yards  stood  men 
protected  from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork, 
and  holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  com* 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  50;  Polyeeniu,  ▼.  2,  6. 
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bustibles,  which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines 
of  the  assailants.  Many  machines  took  fire  in  the 
wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  conflagration  was  extinguished.  After  a  long 
and  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the  walls  were 
at  length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  ia 
their  power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the 
besieged  had  already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  barricaded  the  streets,  so  that 
a  fresh  assault,  more  difficult  than  the  first,  re- 
mained to  be  undertaken.  The  towers  on  wheels 
were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be  pushed 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which 
impeded  their  approach.  Accordingly  the  assail* 
ants  were  compelled  to  throw  out  wooden  plat- 
forms or  bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses, 
and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack.  But 
here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  and  sufiered 
severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately, 
prevented  them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  -  the 
houses,  slew  many  of  them  in  hand-combat,  and 
precipitated  whole  companies  to  the  ground,  by 
severing  or  oversetting  the  platform.  For  several 
days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a 
step  was  gained  by  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortu- 
nate Motyenes  became  each  day  more  exhausted, 
while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also 
overthrown.  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled 
his  troops  to  their  night's  repose,  renewing  the 
assault  next  morning.  Having  thus  brought  the 
enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would 
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be  undisturbed,  he  on  one  fatal  night  took  them 
by  surprise,  sending  the  Thurian  Archylus  with 
a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  foremost 
defences.  This  detachment,  planting  ladders  and 
climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half-demolished 
houses,  established  themselves  firmly  in  a  position 
within  the  town  before  resistance  could  be  organ- 
ized. In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the 
stratagem  too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them. 
The  main  force  of  Dionysius  was  speedily  brought 
up  across  the  artificial  earth-way  to  confirm  their 
success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried,  in  spite  of 
the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even 
after  it  had  become  hopeless*. 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Moty6,  SS?^^®^ 
incensed  not  mesely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  ^e  "»*»»- 
the  defence,  but  also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  cither 
atrocities  at  Agrigentum  and  elsewhere,  gave  full  orwidfor 
loose  to  the   sanguinary  impulses  of  retaliation.  •'*^"' 
They  butchered  indiscriminately  men  and  women, 
the  aged  and  the  children,  without  mercy  to  any 
one.    The  streets  were  thus  strewed  with  the  slain, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who 
desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return. 
But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not 
obeyed,  nor  could  he  do  anything  more  than  invite 
the  sufferers  by  proclamation  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temples ;  a  step,  which  most  of  them  would  proba- 
bly resort  to  uninvited.     Restrained  from  farther 
slaughter  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the  vic- 
tors now  turned  to  pillage.     Abundance  of  gold, 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  61,  62,  63. 
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silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of  opu-* 
lence,  the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active 
prosperity,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  Dionysius 
allowed  to  them  the  full  plunder  of  the  town,  as 
a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege.    He  farther 
distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  ;  100  minae  beinjg  given 
to  Archylus,  the  leader  of  the  successful  night- 
surprise.     All  the  surviving  Motyenes  he  sold  into 
slavery ;  but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate  Dai- 
mends  and  various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken 
among  them.   These  Greeks  he  caused  to  be  cruci- 
fied ^ ;  a  specimen  of  the  Phoenician  penalties  trans- 
ferred by  example  to  their  Hellenic  neighbours  and 
enemies. 
B.d.  396.         The  siege  of  Motyd  having  occupied  nearly  all 
o"*^tions    *^^  summer,  Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army 
ofBionf.     homeward.     He  left  at  the  place  a  Sikel  garrison 
under  the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Biton,  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  his  fleet,  120  ships,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Leptines ;  who  was  in- 
structed to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any  force  from 
Carthage,  and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Egesta  and  Entella.    The 
operations  against  these  two  towns  however  had 
little  success.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
bravely,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  even  successful, 
through  a  well-planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning 
the  enemy's  camp,  with  many  horses,  and  stores  of 
all  kind  in  the  tents.     Neither  of  the  two  towns 
was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Dio- 
nysius himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  53. 
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Syracuse.  He  reduced  the  inhabitants  of  Halikyse 
to  submission,  but  eflfected  no  other  permanent 
conquest,  nor  anything  more  than  devastation  of 
the  neighbouring  territory  dependent  upon  Car- 
thage ^ 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  b.c.  396. 
arrival  of  Imilkon  from  Carthage.     Having  been  f^'^^®^ 
elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  ^^  a  Car- 
brought  with  him  an  overwhelming  force,  collected  annament 
as  well  from  the  subjects  in  Africa  as  from  Iberia  ^^i  ope- 
and  the  Western  Mediterranean.      It  amounted,  w^^""^® 
even  in  the  low  estimate  of  Timaeus,  to  100,000  ^^^^^ 
men,   reinforced  afterwards   in  Sicily  by  30,000 
more — and  in  the  more  ample  computations  of 
Ephorus,  to  300,000  foot,  4000  horse,  400  cha- 
riots  of  war,  400  ships  of  war,  and  600  transports 
carrying '"Stores  and  engines.     Dionysius  had  his 
spies  at  Carthage 2,  even  among  men  of  rank  and 
politicians,  to  apprise  him  of  all  movements  or 
public   orders.      But   Imilkon,  to  obviate   know- 
ledge of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  in- 
tended to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed  instruc- 
tions, to  be  opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea, 
indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous^.    The  transports  made  directly  for  that 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  64. 

Leptinea  was  brother  of  Dionysius  (xiv.  102;  xv.  7),  though  he  after- 
wards married  the  daughter  of  Dionysius — a  marriage  not  condemned 
by  Grecian  sentimeut. 

'  Justin,  XX.  5.  One  of  these  Carthaginians  of  rank,  who,  from  po- 
litical enmity  to  Hanno,  wrote  letters  in  Greek  to  communicate  infor- 
mation to  Dionysius,  was  detected  and  punished  as  a  traitor.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Carthaginian  senate  is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law,  forbid- 
ding all  citizens  to  leam  Greek — either  to  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  54;  Polysenus,  v.  10>  1. 
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port,  without  nearing  the  land  elsewhere;  while 
ImilkoQ  with  the  ships  of  war  approached  the  har- 
bour of  MotyS  and  sailed  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained  the 
hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusaa 
fleet.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practica- 
ble ;  while  Leptines  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremes, 
the  foremost  vessels  of  the  large  transport-fleet  oa 
their  voyage  to  Panormus.  He  destroyed  no  less 
than  fifty  of  them,  with  5000  men,  and  200  chariots 
of  war,  but  the  remaining  fleet  reached  the  port  in 
safety,  and  were  there  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked, 
the  Carthaginian  general  led  them  to  Motyfi,  order- 
ing  his  ships  of  war  to  accompany  him  along  the 
coast.  In  his  way  he  regained  Eryx,  which  was  at 
heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been  intimidated 
into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding 
year.  He  then  attacked  MotyS,  which  he  retook, 
seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held 
out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a  few  months 
before,  while  in- the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian 
inhabitants,  with  their  families  and  properties  around 
them ;  but  the  Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for 
stout  defence  ^ 
B.C.396.  Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest 
Dionysiui  ^^ich  had  cost  him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during 
retires  to  j^e  preceding  summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  re-capture, 
though  he  was  then  not  far  off",  besieging  Egesta — 
and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 
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the  preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battle. 
But  DionysiuSi  deeming  this  measure  too  adven- 
turous, resolved  to  retreat  to  Syracuse.     His  pro- 
visions were  failing,  and  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would  have  been  ruinous. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with 
him  some  of  the  Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neigh- 
bourhood, promising  to  provide  them  with  better 
homes  elsewhere.     Most  of  them  however  declined 
his  offers ;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyaeans)  pre- 
ferring to  resume  their  alliance  with  Carthage.    Of 
the  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now  remained  to 
Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary ;  but 
Gela,   Kamarina,   Agrigentum,   and   Selinus   had 
been  emancipated  from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in 
a  state  of  dependent  alliance  with  him ;  a  result  of 
moment — yet  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  im- 
mense warlike  preparations  whereby  it  had  been 
attained.     Whether  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  declining  to  fight  the  Carthaginians,  we  have 
not  sufficient  information  to  determine.     But  his 
army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
it  was  among,  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against 
him  shortly  afterwards  at  Syracuse*. 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  imflkon 
of  trying  to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  Mess^nd. 
had  probably  been  impoverished  by  recent  misfor- 
tunes—resolved to  turn  his  arms  against  MessSnS 
in  the  north-east  of  the  island  ;  a  city  as  yet  fresh 
and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that 
its  walls  were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at 

'  Diodori  xir.  55. 
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the  present  moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the 
absence  of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of  Dionysius'* 
Accordingly,  he  marched  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion to  cooperate  with  him.  He  made  terms  with 
Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island  of 
Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Peldrus,  a  few 
miles  from  Mess^nd.  His  rapid  march  and  unex- 
pected arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay. 
Many  of  them,  conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible 
against  so  numerous  a  host,  sent  away  their  fami- 
lies and  their  valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or  else- 
where. On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of  greater 
confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an  an- 
cient prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of 
the  town,  purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
one  day  carry  water  in  MessSnS.  The  interpreters 
affirmed  that  *'  to  carry  water  "  meant,  of  course, 
**  to  be  a  slave  " — ^and  the  Messenians,  persuading 
themselves  that  this  portended  defeat  to  Imilkon, 
sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him  at 
Pel6ruSy  and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The 
Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these  troops  on 
their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into 
the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward 
during  the  absence  of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind 
so  favoured  the  advance  of  the  ships,  that  they 
entered  the  harbour  full  sail,  and  found  the  city  on 
that  side  almost  unguarded.     The  troops  who  bad 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  56,  57.  t&v  IdiMv  IinrcW  cV  ^vpcucovatuc  Svrwf,  See 

K&ra,  &c. 

Compare  another  example  of  inattention  to  the  state  of  their  walla, 
on  the  part  of  the  Messeniana  (six,  65). 
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marched  out  towards  Pel6rus  hastened  back,  but 
were  too  late' ;  while  Imilkoa  himself  also,  pushing 
forward  by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  wall.  MessSnd  was  taken  ; 
and  its  unhappy  population  fled  in  all  directions 
for  their  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities ;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection  against 
the  indigenous  Sikels ;  while  about  200  of  them 
near  the  harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
undertook  the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to 
the  Italian  coast,  in  which  fifty  of  them  succeeded'. 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  Revolt  of 
some  of  the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  from  Dio« 
strongly  placed  and  gallantly  defended — yet  his  c^mencc- 
capture  of  MessSnS  itself  was  an  event  both  impo-  "wJ^^g. 
sing  and  profitable.     It  deprived  Dionysius  of  an  ^^'^ 
important  ally,  and  lessened  his  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing succour  from  Italy.     But  most  of  all,  it  gratis 
fied  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  the  Punic  general 
and  his   army,   counterbalancing  the   capture  of 
MotyS  in  the  preceding  year.    Having  taken  scarce 
any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious 
stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy. 
He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  build- 
ings, to  be  utterly  burnt  and  demolished  ;  a  task, 
which  his  numerous  host  are  said  to  have  executed 
so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything 
but  ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence^.   He 

>  Kleon  and  the  Athenians  took  Toron^  by  a  similar  manoeavre 
(Thncyd.  v.  2). 

'  DiodOT.  jdT.  57. 

'  Diodor.  ziy.  58.  *lfUkKwy  dc  rijt  M€0-(rfivrfs  rh  T€lxij  KcnxurKiA^af, 
vpoaira^  Totf  irrpart^cus  KarafiaXtiy  rcltff  oUlas  eh  Vh^9,  Koi  ft^re 
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received  adhesion  and  reinforcements  from  most  of 
the  Sikels^  of  the  interior,  who  had  been  forced 
to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels. 
the  Syracusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of 
the  conquered  Naxians,  with  their  city  probably 
un walled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  from 
him,  many  had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north 
of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus,  immediately  over 
the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among  the  Sikel 
population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first  Greek 
colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island. 
Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and 
organized,  under  the  auspices  of  Imilkon,  who  pre* 
vailed  upon  them  to  construct,  upon  the  strong 
eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post  which  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tau- 
romenium*.  Magon  was  sent  with  the  Carthagi- 
nian fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise, 
^ovisions  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the 
Bioiforthe  capture  of  MessSnS,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syra- 

defence  of  .  .«»4.«  *>•  rj/»  i 

Syracuse     cusc   lu   an  effective  position  of  defence  on  her 
"■***  northern  frontier.     Naxus  and  Katana  being  both 

Ktpafiov,  fxr^ff  vXrfv,  fi^r  SKko  firjbiv  vTToKiirtiv,  aXKa  ra  fiiy  KaraKavaai, 
ra  Bi  awTpi^jfoi,  Ta^v  di  rg  r<5v  o-Tparuyrciy  irokux^ipi^  \a^6vTtov  rtSp 
tpynov  avvrlXfiav,  ^  ir6kis  ayvaa-Tos  fjv,  wrov  irportpov  avrfjp  oiKuirBai 
fTuvi^awfv,  'OpSv  yap  rhv  T&rrov  noppm  fUp  dn6  r&v  av/Mftax^idcdy 
vrdXcooi'  K€)(<Api,a'iJLivov,  fVKaip6TaTov  dc  tSp  ir€p\  2(#ecXtai/  Strra,  irpofipffro 
tvoiv  BdrtpoVy  $  riki&s  aolnrfrov  dtarrfpeiPg  $  dvo-xfprj  Koi  iroKvxp6piov 
T^iP  KTiaiP  avTTJs  yiptuOai, 

'Epanob€i^fjLtpos  oZp  rh  irp6s  roi/s  *K\X^vas  fju<ros  cV  r^  t&p  Mfaarfpiap 
drvxia,  &c. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  demolition  of  MessSnS  can  hardly 
have  heen  carried  so  far  in  fact  as  Imilkon  intended;  since  the  city 
re-appears  shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  69-76.  »  Diodor.  adv.  59. 
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unfortified,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  jtrcnyth^s 
induced  the  Campanians  whom  he  had  planted  in  he  advances 
Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong  town  with  Ws"* 
called  iEtna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  so  named,  ii^weu^ 
He  made  Leontini  his  chief  position ;  strengthening  **"  *®®** 
as  much  as  possible  the  fortifications  of  the  city  aa 
well  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  country  forts, 
wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of  provisions 
from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  had  still  a  force 
of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had 
also  a  fleet  of  180  ships  of  war — ^triremes  and 
others.  During  the  year  preceding,  he  had  brought 
out  both  a  land  force  and  a  naval  force  much  supe- 
rior to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ;  how 
it  happened  that  he  could  now  command  no  more, 
even  for  defence  and  at  home — or  what  had  become 
of  the  difference — we  are  not  told.  Of  the  180 
ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extraor- 
dinary proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sud- 
den and  serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military 
force  from  year  to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Car- 
thaginians as  well  as  Greeks — indeed  throughout 
most  part  of  Grecian  history ; — ^the  armies  being 
got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions,  and  then 
dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched  envoys 
to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mer- 
cenary auxiliaries  ^  Having  thus  provided  the  best 
defence  that  he  could  throughout  the  territory,  he 
advanced  forward  with  his  main  land  force  to  Ka- 
tana, having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  cooperation, 
immediately  off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Cartha-  b.c.396- 

'^  395. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  68. 
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NaTnibAttie  giniaos  were  now  moving,  iu  their  inarch   against 
^e^t^c  Syracuse.    Magon  was  directed  to  coast  along  with 
cSihli^*    the  fleet  from  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana, 
mlder**^     whilc  Imilkou  intended  himself  to  march  with  the 
Magon.       land  force  on  shore,  keeping  constantly  near  the 
fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support.     But  his 
scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable  accident.    A 
sudden  eruption  took  place  from  ^tna ;  so  that  the 
stream  of  lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea  forbade 
all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore  to  Ka- 
tana, and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land-side  of  the  moun- 
tain.   Though  he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as 
possible,  yet  for  two  days  or  more  he  was  unavoid- 
ably cut  oflf  from  the  fleet ;  which  under  the  com- 
mand of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  towards 
Katana.    Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circum- 
stance to  advance  beyond  Katana  along  the  beach 
stretching  northward,  to  meet  Magon  in  his  ap- 
proach, and  attack  him  separately.     The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  much  superior  in  number,  consist- 
ing of  500  sail  in  all ;  a  portion  of  which,  however, 
were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed  merchant- 
men— that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.     But  on 
the  other  hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land  force  close  at 
hand  to  cooperate  with  his  fleet ;   an  advantage, 
which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for  much, 
serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships, 
and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or  abridging 
the  enemy's  means  of  escape.     Magon,  alarmed 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land-force 
mustered  on  the  beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  row- 
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ing  up  to  attack  him — was  nevertheless  constrained 
unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle.  Leptines,  the 
Syracusan  admiral — though  ordered  by  Dionysius 
to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible,  in 
consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked  with 
boldness,  and  even  with  temerity ;  advancing  him- 
self with  thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and 
being  apparently  farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy. 
His  bravery  at  first  appeared  successful,  destroying 
or  damaging  the  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  But 
their  superior  numbers  presently  closed  round  him, 
and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in  the  closest 
manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward. 
His  main  fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witness- 
ing his  defeat,  were  beaten  also,  after  a  strenuous 
contest.  All  of  them  fled,  either  landward  or  sea- 
ward as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the 
Carthaginian  vessels ;  and  in  the  end,  no  less  than 
100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000  men, 
were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on 
spars,  strove  to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of 
their  comrades.  But  the  Carthaginian  small  crafty 
sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or  drowned 
these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  .the  eyes  of  friends 
ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance.  The  neigh- 
bouring water  became  strewed,  both  with  dead  bodies 
and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships.  As  victors, 
the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of 
their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships, 
or  swimming  for  their  lives.    Yet  their  own  loss  too 

2  y2 
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was  severe;  and  their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved, 

was  dearly  purchased  ^ 
B.0.895-  Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been 
.  '  ^  at  all  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  in- 
imiikon  to  duccd  him  to  give  immediate  orders  for  retreating, 
fl^  o/  first  to  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  farther  to  Syra- 
KaSiia^  cuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan  army  had  evacu- 
^tion  to"  ^'^^  **^®  adjoining  shore,  Magon  towed  all  his  prizes 
the  campa-  to  land,  and  there  hauled  them  up  on  the  beach ; 

nians  of  r  » 

-ffitna.  partly  for  repair,  wherever  practicable — partly  as 
visible  proofs  of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for 
encouragement  to  his  own  armament.  Stormy 
weather  just  then  supervening,  he  was  forced  to 
haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for  safety,  and  re- 
mained there  for  several  days  refreshing  the  crews. 
To  keep  the  sea  under  such  weather  would  have  been 
scarcely  practicable ;  so  that  if  Dionysius,  instead 
of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  his  unimpaired  land-force,  it  appears  that  the 
Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been  in  the  greatest 
danger ;  constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run 
back  a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make 
good  their  landing  against  a  formidable  enemy,  with- 
out being  able  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Imiikon^. 
The  latter,  after  no  very  long  interval,  came  up,  so 
that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  now  again  in  cooperation.  While  allow- 
ing his  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  60. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  60,  61.  Compare  the  speech  of  Theoddnis  at  Syra- 
cuse afterwards  (c.  68),  from  which  we  gather  a  more  complete  idea  of 
what  passed  after  the  battle. 
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of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  Mtm, 
inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break 
with  Dionysius  and  join  him.  Reminding  them 
that  their  countrymen  at  Entella  were  living  in 
satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage  (which 
they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the  Syra- 
cusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession 
of  territory,  and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to 
be  wrested  from  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Cam* 
panians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians  ^  The  Cam- 
panians  of  ^Etna  would  gladly  have  complied  with 
his  invitation,  and  were  only  restrained  from  join- 
ing him  by  the  circumstance  that  they  had  given 
hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse,  in  whose  army 
also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Sy-  f^-^^^ 
racuse,  found  his  army  grievously  discontented.  Dionysius 
Withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  action  without  even  retreats  to 

Syracuse— 

usmg  their  arms,  they  looked  forward  to  nothing  discontent 
better  than  a  blockade  at  Syracuse,  full  of  hardship 
and  privation.  Accordingly  many  of  them  pro- 
tested against  retreat,  conjuring  him  to  lead  them 
again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either 
assail  the  Carthaginian  fieet  in  the  confusion  of 
landing,  or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land- 
force  under  Imilkon.  At  first,  Dionysius  consented 
to  such  change  of  scheme.  But  he  was  presently 
reminded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse, 
Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  61 .  Kai  KaB^Kav  de  rav  *EXX^i/o>y  yms  dfrcdctjcwc 
froXcfuoy  vncLpxov  r£v  SXX&v  iBviiv, 

These  manifestatioiis  of  anti-HeUenic  sentiment,  among  the  various 
neighbours  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  are  important  to  notice,  though  they 
are  not  often  brought  before  us. 
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enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the  city ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently  8uc-> 
ceeded  at  MessSnd.  Under  these  apprehensions 
he  renewed  his  original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite 
of  the  vehement  protest  of  his  Sicilian  allies ;  who 
were  indeed  so  incensed  that  most  of  them  quitted 
him  at  once*.  Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser 
plan,  we  have  no  sufficient  means  to  determine. 
But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have  been  the 
same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Mess6nd ; 
for  Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward 
at  once  with  the  fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the 
recent  action,  partly  from  the  stormy  weather ;  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the  very 
act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly 
back  to  the  shore.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it 
would  appear  that  the  complaints  of  the  army 
against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested  on 
highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  per- 
sisted, and  reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not 
only  much  discouraged,  but  greatly  diminished  by 
the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers^ 
and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to 
Corinth*.  Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed 
on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  with  thirty-two  ships  of  war  under 
the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Pharakidas^. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  61.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 

Polysenus  (v.  8,  2)  recounts  a  mftnoeu^Te  of  Leptines,  practised  in 
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Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  fiP**^^^ 
bis  troops  Vter  the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  xmukon 
forward  towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  ^^^  ^ 
the  land-force.      The  entry  of  his  fleet  into   the  Syracase- 

''  the  Cartha- 

Great  Harbour  was  ostentatious  and  imposing ;  far  ginian  fleet 

above  even  that  of  the  second  Athenian  armament,  ^^p^^he 

when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  boaJ^heir 

short-lived  force*.      Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  ^^""fo^. 

of  war  first  rowed  in,  marshalled  in  the  best  order,  tjfied  posi- 
tion of  imii- 
and  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  captured  Syra-  kon  near 

cusan  ships.  These  were  followed  by  transports,  bour."^ 
500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,  and  1000  others 
either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines.  The 
total  number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached  almost 
2000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Har- 
bour^  The  numerous  land-force  marched  up  about 
the  same  time ;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly  one 
English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He  presently 
drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced 
nearly  to  the  city  walls ;  while  his  ships  of  war  also, 
being  divided  into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each, 
showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two  interior  har- 
bours or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting 
strait  between  Ortygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein 
the  Syracusan  ships  were  safely  lodged.     He  thus 

bringing  back  a  Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on 
bis  voyage  along  tbe  Tarentine  coast.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Lace- 
demonian division  intended. 

^  Thucyd.  vii.  42;  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  21 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  11. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  62. 

The  text  of  Diodorus  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require  conjectural 
alteration,  which  Rhodomannus  has  supplied ;  yet  not  so  as  to  remove 
all  that  is  obscure.  The  word  9l<rB96fAtvai  still  remains  to  be  explained 
or  corrected. 
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challenged  the  Syracusans  to  combat  on  both  ele- 
ments ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over 
the  Syracusan  territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty 
days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited  plunder. 
Next,  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed  two 
other  forts  ;  one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  op* 
posite  to  Ortygia,  where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post 
also),  the  other  on  the  Great  Harbour,  midway 
between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He 
farther  encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the  last- 
mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall;  the  materials  of 
which  were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition  of 
the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially  one  tomb, 
spacious  and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon 
and  his  wife  Damaretd.  In  these  various  fortified 
posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the  bread,  wine, 
and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia, 
for  the  •  continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an 
host\ 
imiikon  It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to 

the^uburb  take  the  city  by  assault ;  for  he  pushed  up  his 
^nl— ""  army  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Achradina  (the 
s  rocmTb  ^^^^^  city).  He  even  occupied  the  open  suburb 
•«••  of  that  city,  afterwards  separately  fortified  under 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63, 
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the  name  of  Neapolis,  wherein  were  situated  the 
temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephond,  which  he 
stripped  of  their  rich  treasures ^  But  if  such  was 
his  plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  him-> 
self  to  the  slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by 
famine.  His  progress  in  this  enterprise,  however, 
was  by  no  means  encouraging.  We  must  recollect 
that  he  was  not^  like  Nikias,  master  of  the  centre 
of  Epipolas ;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right 
arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left 
arm  northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the 
southern  cliff,  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae ; 
though  it  seems  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  line 
of  wall  along  the  southern  cliff,  as  Dionysius  had 
recently  built  along  the  northern.  The  position  of 
Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour  and  to 
the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of 
Epipolae  ;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse 
with  the  country  around  remained  partially  open  on 
two  sides — westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  Epipolae — and  northward  to- 
wards Thapsus  and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapy- 
lon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new  fortification 
constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern  cliff 

^  Diodor.  xiy.  63.  KorcXa/Srro  dc  «ea2  t6  r^c  *AxpaBu^£  irpoaar^iov, 
Koi  rovs  v€as  Tfjs  rt  ^rffujrpos  Kol  K6fnfs  iavKrifrw. 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  b2, 53)  distinctly  mentions  the  temples  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephond^  and  the  statue  of  Apollo  Temenites,  as  among 
the  characteristic  features  of  Neapolis ;  which  proves  the  identity  of 
Neapolis  with  what  Diodorus  calls  the  suhurb  of  Achradina.  Thia 
identity,  recognised  by  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake,  and  other  authors, 
is  disputed  by  Saverio  Cavallari,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear  to  me 
sufficient. 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syracuse,  pp.  7-10 ;  Cayallari,  zur  To- 
pographic von  Syrakus,  p.  20. 
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of  Epipolae.    The  full  value  was  now  felt  of  that 
recent    fortification,   which,    protecting   Syracuse 
both  to  the  north  and  west,  and  guarding  the  pre* 
cious  position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded  the 
operations  of  Imilkon.     The  city  was  thus  open, 
partially  at  least,  on  two  sides,  to  receive  supplies 
by  land.     And  even  by  sea  means  were  found  to 
introduce  provisions.     Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet 
so  much  stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare 
to  offer  pitched  battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  such  constant  watch  as  to  exclude  their  store- 
ships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  bis  own.     Diony- 
sius  and  Leptines  went  forth  themselves  from  the 
harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and 
protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies;  while  se- 
veral desultory   encounters   took    place,   both  of 
land-force  and  of  shipping,  which  proved  advan- 
tageous to  the  Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their 
spirits. 
Naval  vie-        One  uaval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred 
byTi^"     while  Dionysius  was  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of 
fleeTduriDg  scrious  momcut.     A  corn-ship  belonging  to  Imil- 
ofntoiSJ!^  kon's  fleet  being  seen  entering  the  Great  Harbour, 
""^  the  Syracusans  suddenly  manned  five  ships  of  war, 

mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into  their  own  dock. 
To  prevent  such  capture,  the  Carthaginians  from 
their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon 
which  the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval 
force,  bore  down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  de- 
cidedly superior,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
They  captured  the  admiral's  ship,  damaged  twenty- 
four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  the  naval  sta- 
tion ;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  challenging 
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the  enemy  to  battle  ^  As  the  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing 
in  their  prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  Effect  of 
much  to  occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  in  eujting 
siege  which  each  future  day  still  farther  accele-  Sth?S3rr». 
rated.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syra-  *^'*^** 
cusan  public  with  unbounded  exultation.  '*  With- 
out Dionysius  we  conquer  our  enemies ;  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten;  why  submit  to  slavery 
under  him  any  longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of 
indignant  sentiment  which  largely  pervaded  the 
groups  and  circles  in  the- city ;  strengthened  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed  and 
competent  to  extort  freedom — since  Dionysius, 
when  the  besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before 
the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two 
hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute  the  arms 
which  he  had  previously  taken  from  them.  In 
the  midst  of  this  discontent,  Dionysius  himself 
returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  prevalent 
temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assem- 
bly ;  wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit 
of  the  Syracusans,  and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous 
confidence,  promising  that  he  would  speedily  bring 
the  war  to  a  close*. 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  Pq^H^ 
despotism,  may  have  occasionally  permitted  what  conTened 
were  called  public  assemblies  ;  but  we  may  be  very  smi^muti- 
sure,  that,  if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere  mat-  J^nst'wm 
ters  of  form,  and  that  no  free  discussion  or  oppo-  "J^t**®" 
sition   to   his   will   was   ever  tolerated.     On   the  "pcechby 

Theodoruf. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  63,  64.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  64. 
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present  occasion,  be  anticipated  the  like  passive 
acquiescence ;  and  after  having  delivered  a  speech, 
doubtless  much  applauded  by  his  own  partisans,  he 
was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  when  a  citizen 
named  Theod6rus  unexpectedly  rose.     He  was  a 
Horseman  or  Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  sta- 
tion in  the  city,  of  high  character  and  established 
reputation  for  courage.     Gathering  boldness  from 
the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood  forward 
to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately 
and  were  well  known  to  feel*. 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue 
(whether  composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from 
others,  we  cannot  tell)  as  pronounced  by  Theod6rus. 
The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  ge- 
nuine. It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denun- 
ciation, of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  his  dominion.  *'  Dionysius  (the 
speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy 
than  the  Carthaginians ;  who,  if  victorious,  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to 
enjoy  oar  properties  and  our  paternal  polity.  Dio- 
nysius has  robbed  us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our 
temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.     He  has  slain  or 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  Ov  p)y  diKka  Toiovrav  \6yci>v  yivofuvmv,  Aiovva-ios 
KOTcn-Xcvcre,  Koi  a-wayayc^v  tKKKtjaiav,  €7r]jv€i  roifs  ^vpatcovalovt,  Koi 
9rapricdXci  Bapptiv,  €irayyf\\6ix€vos  raxfcat  KaroKvvtiv  rhv  irSktfiov, 
Hdi;  ^  avTov  p^KKovros  dioXvctv  rriv  €KKKri<riav,  dvaaras  0€6d»pov  6 
^vpoKova-toSf  iv  rots  iTnrtxKnv  tv^Kifiap,  koi  Sok&v  tlveu  frpaKTiK6t, 
dfrcrAfif/o-f  ntfA  rrjf  lK€v$€pias  roiovrois  xprivaa-Bai  \6yois. 
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banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized  their 
properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own 
satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in 
marriage  to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated 
our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order 
to  keep  their  masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garri- 
soned our  own  citadel  against  us,  by  means  of  these 
slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  mercenaries. 
He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured  to 
raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion. He  has  abused  our  confidence— once,  unfor- 
tunately, carried  so  far  as  to  nominate  him  general 
— by  employing  his  powers  to  subvert  our  freedom, 
and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish  rapacity  in 
place  of  justice.  He  has  farther  stripped  us  of  our 
arms ;  these,  recent  necessity  has  compelled  him  to 
restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now 
employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom*.'* 
'*  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  65.  Otrot  be,  rit  fitv  Uph  (rvkria-as,  rovs  fii  r£y 
tduarop  nXovrovs  Afia  raU  r»v  mkttiijJvwv  ^xais  d<f>t\6fjL€vos,  rovg 
olK€Tag  fuaBodoTtl  cVt  rrjs  rSv  BfOTroTov  dovktiat 

C.  66.  'H  fjL€v  yap  aKpAiroXif,  MfX&v  ojrkois  njpovfUmj,  Kara  Ttjs 
in$Xra>ff  cvrirrrccxcoTOi'  t6  dc  t&v  ixurBo^p€»v  ir\rj6oi  iir\  dovXti^  r&p 
SvpoKovaitav  jfBpoiarai.  Kai  Kparii  rr^g  vrActoff  wk  iirioTjs  ppafi€v»p 
rh  dUatop,  dkka  fM6papxps  frXfOM^tf  xpiprnp  irpdrrtip  irdyra,  Kal  pvp 
fifp  ol  froXcfuoi  Ppaxif  p^pos  ^xavvi  rrjs  x'^P*^'  Aiovvcrtoff  dc>  vatrap 
fTOi^oxK  dpdrrarop,  rots  rrfp  rvpavpi^a  avpav^ovo'tp  tdapfio'aTO 

Kai  irp6s  p€P  KjapxfJ^viovs  dvo  pdxas  €P(rnja-dp€vos,  cv  iKartpais 

rfrrrfTat'  vapk  hk  rots  froXiTais  iritrrevBeXs  Sura^  arparrfyiap,  cv^cod; 
d^tXcTO  rfjp  €X€v6€pUuf'  <^v€vwp  pip  Tov£  irappr}a-iap  Syopras  \nrip 
r&p  p6pMP,  ^vyadcvwv  dc  rovs  rait  ovaiaig  vpoixopraf  Kal  rii£  pip  t&p 
(f>vyad<op  yvpoucat  olK€rcus  Ka\  piydatp  avOpwirais  avpouciCap,  r&p  hi 
iroXiriKwp  SirXap  fiapfidpovs  Ka\  (€Povs  voi&p  Kvplovs,,,.,. 

C.  67.  OifK  alo'xypdptBa  r6p  voXiptop  ^xoprtg  Tfy€p6pa,  rhv  ra  Korh  r^p 
trdXip  Upa  atovXtiKdra ; 

C.  69.  AidfTcp  (Tfpop  fjfytpdva  C'Tir€OP,  Swat  pfj  rhv  ata'vXrjK^ra 
roi/s  T&v  BtSw  paovs  fjrparrfyhv  f^o*^^'  ^^  ^f  ndktptf,  0€opaxS>ptp 
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has  been  thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  to- 
wards the  Sicilian  Greeks  generally.     He  betrayed 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  the 
Carthaginians.     He  suffered  MessSnS  to  fall  into 
their  hands  without  the  least  help.     He  reduced  to 
slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren 
and  neighbours  of  Naxus  and  Katana ;  transferring 
the  latter  to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and  de- 
stroying the  former.     He  might  have  attacked  the 
Carthaginians  immediately  after  their  landing  from 
Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they  had  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.     He  might  have  fought 
the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of  Katana, 
instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town ;  so 
as  to  ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and 
sure  retreat.    Had  he  chosen  to  keep  his  land-force 
on  the  spot,  he  might  have  prevented  the  victorious 
Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land,  when  the 
storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might 
have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the 
greatest  advantage.     He  has  conducted  the  war, 
altogether,    with    disgraceful    incompetence;   not 
wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
enemies,  but  preserving  the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as 
an  indirect  engine  to  keep  Syracuse  in  subjection 
to  himself.     As  long  as  we  fought  with  him,  we 
have  been  constantly  unsuccessful ;  now  that  we 
have  come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  experience 
tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even 
with  inferior  numbers.' 

''  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded 
Theod6rus),  in  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber 
whom  the  gods  have  now  abandoned.    If  Dionysius 
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will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion,  let  him 
retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  unmolested  ; 
if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are 
possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both  Italian 
and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assem- 
bly will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders 
from  our  own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis 
Corinth — or  from  the  Spartans,  the  presidents  of 
all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  sympathr 
ascribed  toTheod6rus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  S^speech 
years,  on  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  had  been  *^^n  aT* 
heard  publicly  in  Syracuse.     Among  the  charges  »«nWy. 
advanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach 
his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, there  are  several  which  we  can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insuflScient  knowledge 
of  the  facts.    But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in 
his  dealing  with  the  Syracusans — the  fraud,  vio- 
lence, spoliation,  and  bloodshed,  whereby  he  had 
first  acquired,  and  afterwards  upheld^  his  dominion 
over  them — these  are  assertions  of  matters  of  fact, 
which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the  previous  nar- 
rative of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground 
for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  The  Spar- 
acclamation,  this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dio-  udasu^ 
nysius.  In  his  concluding  words,  Theod6rus  had  nyli?»i^**' 
invoked  the  protection  of  Corinth  as  well  as  of  J^^j^^ 
Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  with  such  signal  *»»«  »Mcm- 
courage  he  had  thus  ventured  publicly  to  arraign.  nieDcesthe 
Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans  were  now  lending  mJromcnt. 
aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  command  of  Phara- 
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kidas.    That  Spartan  officer  came  forward  to  speak 
next  after  Theoddrus.     Among  various  other  sen- 
timents of  traditional  respect  towards  Sparta,  there 
still  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that  she  was 
adverse  to  despots ;  as  she  really  had  once  been, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  her  history'.     Hence  the 
Syracusans  hoped,  and  even  expected,  that  Phara- 
kidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theod6rus,  and 
stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first 
Grecian  city  in  Sicily*.     Bitterly  indeed  were  they 
disappointed.    Dionysius  had  established  with  Pha- 
rakidas  relations  as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants  at  Athens  with  Kallibius  the  Lacedaemonian 
harmost   in   the   acropolis^.     Accordingly  Phara- 
kidas  in  his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the 
proposition  just  made,  but  declared  himself  empha- 
tically in  favour  of  the  despot ;  intimating  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius 
against  the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the 
dominion  of  Dionysius.    To  the  Syracusans  this 
declaration  was  a  denial  of  all  hope.     They  saw 
plainly  that  in  any  attempt  to  emancipate  them- 
selves, they  would  have  against  them  not  merely 
the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the  whole 
force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and   omnipotent ; 
represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas, 
as  it  had  been  in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They 

"  Thucyd.  i.  18;  Herodot.  v.  92. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  70.  Toiovrotr  rov  9cod«opov  xfi^o-ofUvov  \oyois,  ol 
fuv  Ivptucovaioi  fJL«T€<opoi  Tois  ^x^'^^  ryevovro,  Koi  irphs  rovs  trvfifuixovs 
ciTrc/SXciroy.  ^aptucifiou  dc  rov  Aaxcdai/iowov  vavapxovyros  r&v  avfi-- 
fiax^v,  Koi  irap€\06vTOS  cirl  t6  firjiui^  vmrrts  7rpoa'€^K0p  dpxfjy^v  tf<T€<TBai 
Tfjs  €X€v6fpia£, 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  70.  'O  de  rh  vp6t  t6v  rvpawov  ex^v  olKfl<as,  &c. :  com- 
pare Xcnoph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14. 
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were  condemDed  to  bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not 
without  unavailing  curses  against  Sparta.  Mean- 
while DionysiuSy  thus  powerfully  sustained,  was 
enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical  junc- 
ture. His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his 
person — having  probably  been  sent  for,  as  soon  as 
the  voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard  \  And  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had 
seemed  for  one  short  instant  to  threaten  the  per- 
petuity of  his  dominion,  and  to  promise  emancipa- 
tion for  Syracuse* 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  Aiuanceof 
the  fate  of  Syracuse  had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  D^uysiul^ 
Pharakidas :    for  Theod6rus,  well-aware  that  with  ;^te**'^* 
a  besieging  enemy  before  the  gates,  the  city  could  ^^'^^^ 
not  be  left  without  a  supreme  authority,  had  con-  the  time. 
jured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his  Laced^mo-  dpationof 
nian  and  Corinthian  allien,  to  take  into  his  own  depended 
hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the  popular  "^Sm!^*" 
force.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pharakidas 
could  have  done  this^  if  he  had  been  so  disposed^ 
60  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians without,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  to  put  down« 
the  despotism  within.     Instead  of  undertaking  the 
tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strength- 
ened Dionysius  more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  ot 
his  greatest  periL     The  proceeding  of  Pharakidas 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Hapi  bi  rqv  srpoirioKlav  yevofifvfjt  TTJt  wro<f>datoi)r^ 
ol  fi€V  futr66<f)opot,  avviipafiov  jtphs  t6p  Aiotrvtriov,  ol  di  Sv/Kucoi;<rM>« 
tcarcarkaytifTts  lifv  ^avxtav  €txop,  iroXXa  rois  Sirapruirais  Karap&fxxvot 
Ka\  yap  to  irp^tpov  *Aprn}r  6  AoKcdat/ioviof  (he  is  called  prerioiisly 
AriftuSf  xiv.  10),  avriXa/if3avofMV»y  avrSw  rrjg  iXtuOtpiatf  cyc'ivr* 
rpoboTifs'  Koi  t6t(  ^apaiubaf  €v4irTi)  raU  opfiais  tAv  ^vpaKov<ria>v, 
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was  doubtless  conformable  to  his  instructions  from 
home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and  crushing 
policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unresisted 
empire  (between  the  victory  of  i£gospotami  and  the 
defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian 
world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
he  had  thus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the 
first  impressions  of  alarm,  he  strove  to  gain  some- 
thinglike popularity;  by  a  conciliatory  language  and 
demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by 
invitations  to  his  table*.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which 
the  siege  was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  all  aids  for  building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the 
wrath  of  Demeter  and  PersephonS,  whose  temple 
(in  the  suburb  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged, 
that  ruined  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse. 
So  the  piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that  terrific 
pestilence  which  now  began  to  rage  among  the 
multitude  of  their  enemies  without.  The  divine 
wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian  in- 
forms us*)  by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely  packed 
together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the 
most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year ;  moreover  this 
summer  had  been  preternaturally  hot,  and  tlie  low 
marshy  ground  near  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the 
chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the  burning  sun 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  ZuvrircAo/Sero  i*  Ka\  rfi  tov  iaifiovlov  avyLK^iop^  ri 
fivpuibat  €if  ravrh  trvvaBpnio'Brjvatf  tca\  to  r^r  &pat  tluai  irp^t  rar  pofrmtg 
€urpy»TaTOV,  &c. 
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of  uooQ,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and  pesti- 
lence. These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell 
with  appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon ; 
especially  upon  the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who 
were  found  the  most  susceptible.  The  intense  and 
varied  bodily  sufferings  of  this  distemper — the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  spread  from  man  to  man — and 
the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily  accumulated 
— appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the 
worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.c. 
Care  and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  inter- 
ment  of  the  dead,  became  impracticable ;  so  that 
the  whole  camp  presented  a  scene  of  deplorable 
agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
150,000  unburied  bodies'.  The  military  strength 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  prostrated  by 
such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make 
progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  Syracusans ;  who  (like  the  Peloponne- 
sians  during  the  great  plague  of  Athens)  were  them- 
selves untouched  by  the  distemper*. 

Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Cartha-  Dionysim 
ginian  army,  clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syra-  carth^y.* 
cuse.     To  overthrow  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  n'^jeSbJ'-' 

rately  sacri- 
*  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.  n€VT€Kaib€Ka  fxvf*iddas  iirii^ov  ard^v^  hth  t6v  fice»  a  dc- 
\oiuhu  (r€(ro,p€vu€vovs,  lachmeut  of 

»     .        ,      «  »  i,    ,  .        .  t      .  ,.  n"  mcrcc- 

I  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without  pretending  to  trust  it  as  any-  nines. 

thing  more  than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 

«  Thucyd.  ii.  64. 

Wlien  the  Roman  general  Marcellus  was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212b.c., 
a  terrific  pestilence,  generated  by  causes  similar  to  that  of  this  year, 
broke  out.  All  parties,  Romans,  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians,  suf- 
fered from  it  considerably ;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst  of  all ;  they 
are  said  to  have  all  perished  (Livv,  xxv.  26). 

2  z2 
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an  enterprise  not  diflScult ;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  in  organizing  his  plan  of 
operation,  he  made  it  the  means  of  deliberately  get- 
ting rid  of  some  troops  in  the  city  who  had  become 
inconvenient  to  him.  Concerting  measures  for  a 
simultaneous  assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  station 
both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted  eighty  ships  of 
war  to  Pharakidas  and  Leptines,  with  orders  to 
move  at  daybreak ;  while  he  himself  conducted  a 
body  of  troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darknesa 
of  night ;  issuing  forth  by  Epipolse  and  Euryalus 
(as  Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he  surprised 
Plemmyrium  0>  and  making  a  circuit  until  he  came, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Anapus,  to  the  temple  of 
KyanS ;  thus  getting  on  the  land-side  or  south-west 
of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first  despatched 
his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  lOOO 
mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack. 
These  latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt 
and  disturbance.  Accordingly,  while  he  now  or- 
dered them  up  to  the  assault  in  conjunction  with 
the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  secret  directions 
to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and  take  flight. 
Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset  having 
been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat  the  horse- 
men fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Carthaginians  ^     We  have  as  yet 

>  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  72.  Ovtoi  d*  rf^au  ci  fjLurfi6<fiopot  t^  AiovxHri<f  wap6 
ndvra^  aXXorpiairaTci,  koi  nXcovaKis  ajrooTcuTcis  koI  rapaxas  wowvi^ts, 
Aii$?rep  6  fitv  ^lovixrios  toIs  iimeva-iv  ^v  iraprfyyikKons,  orav  c^a7rra>yrat 
rSnf  irokffxicav,  (fxvytiv,  koi  tovs  fit<r$o<l}6pov£  cyicaraXin-ciy*  2>y  nouja-dy^ 
ra)v  t6  vpotTTax/BtVy  olroi  pkv  aTravrts  KaTtKonfiirav, 
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heard  nothing  about  diflSculties  arising  to  Dionysius 
from  his  mercenary  troops,  on  whose  arms  his  do- 
minion rested  ;  and  what  we  are  here  told  is  enough 
merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying  it. 
These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  dis- 
affected ;  a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
tenuate,  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling 
them  to  destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep 
them  under  his  command. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the   Carthaginian  army,  Saccestof 
Dionysius  could  afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  boTh  by  ^a 
this  obnoxious  division.     His  own  attack,  first  upon  i^^^^ 
the  fort  of  PolichnS,  next  upon  that  near  the  naval  |^^*,i^* 
station  atDaskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  suc«  position. 
cess.  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  by 
the  pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land- 
side,  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks 
in  excellent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at 
the  station.  These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat 
and  moored,  were  very  imperfectly  manned.  Before 
the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them  on  their 
defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-di- 
rected, drove  against  them  on  the  quarter  or  mid<- 
ships,  and  broke  through  the  line  of  their  timbers. 
The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  off,  and 
the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled  ^   Follow- 
ing up  their  success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard, 
overpowered  the  crews,  or  forced  them  to  seek  safety 
as  they  could  in  flight.    The  distracted  Carthagi- 
nians being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  72.    HdvTfj  dc  r£>v  €£ox<i»rara>v  v€S>v  $pavofi€v<i»v,  al  fiiv 
€K  T»v  e/i^oXtfv  dvapprjTT6fi€ViU  Xoxider  i^altriov  hroiovyro  ^6<jiov,  &c. 
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and  by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius   from  the 
land-side  forced  their  way  through  the  entrenchment 
to  the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters  were  hauled 
up,  while  immediately  near  them  were  moored  both 
merchantmen  and  triremes.    The  assailants  set  fire 
to  the  pentekonters  ;  upon  which  the  flames,  rapidly 
spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communicated  pre- 
sently to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  adjacent. 
Unable  to   arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,   the 
crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard  ;  while  the 
vessels,  severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning 
of  the  cables,  drifted  against  each  other  under  the 
wind,  until  the  naval  station  at  Daskon  became  one 
scene  of  ruin  ^ 
tion^/the        Such  a  volumc  of  flame,  though  destroying  the 
carthagi-     naval  resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the 

man  camp  °  ' 

— eiuita.  same  time  have  driven  off  the  assailing  Syracusan 
Syracuse,  ships  of  War,  and  probably  also  the  assailants  by 
land.  But  to  those  who  contemplated  it  from  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  across  the  breadth  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  it  presented  a  spectacle  grand  and  stimu- 
lating in  the  highest  degree ;  especially  when  the 
fire  was  seen  towering  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards, 
and  sails  of  the  merchantmen.  The  walls  of  the 
city  were  crowded  with  spectators,  women,  children, 
and  aged  men,  testifying  their  exultation  by  loud 
shouts,  and  stretching  their  hands  to  heaven, — 
as  on  the  memorable  day,  near  twenty  years  before, 
when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in  the  same  har- 
bour, over  the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  elders, 
too  much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed  into 
such   small  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  rowed 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  73. 
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across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part  of 
the  cargoes,  and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  deserted  but  not  yet  on  fire.  The  evening 
of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syra- 
cusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  ;  en- 
camped near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which 
had  so  recently  been  occupied  by  Imiikon\  Though 
they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  defences  of  the 
latter  both  at  Polichnd  and  at  Daskon,  and  in  in- 
flicting upon  him  a  destructive  defeat,  yet  they 
would  not  aim  at  occupying  his  camp,  in  its  infected 
and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  imiikon 
years,  we  have  seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  deci-  secret^ 
mated  by  pestilence — near  Agrigentum  and  near  Sj^on^shJ^I* 
Gela — previous  to  this  last  and  worst  calamity.  \'^^^^^ 
Imiikon,  copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias  rather  escape  with 

,  ,  -I  /•  T^  ,  11   t»»e  Cartha- 

than  the  resolute  prudence  of  Demosthenes,  had  ginians,ami 
clung  to  his   insalubrious   camp   near  the  Great  remainkie" 
Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  Syracuse  ^'^'' 
had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  death  to  the 
most  awful  extent  were  daily  accumulating  around 
him.     But  the  recent  defeat   satisfied  even  him 
that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.     Retreat 
was    indispensable  ;    yet   nowise   impracticable  — 
with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and  others,  in  his 
army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his 
side — had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well 
as  the  defects  of  Nikias,  or  been  capable  of  any- 
thing  like  that  unconquerable  energy  which  en- 
nobled the  closing  days  of  the  latter.     Instead  of 

*  Piodor.  xiv.  74. 
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taking  the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring^ 
march,  Imilkon  despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dio- 
nysius,  unknown  to  the  Syracusans  generally ;  ten- 
dering to  him  the  sum  of  300  talents  which  yet 
remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of  the  fleet  and 
army  being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested. 
Dionysius  would  not  consent,  nor  would  the  Syra- 
cusans have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  ]et 
them  all  escape;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the 
departure  of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Car- 
thaginians. The  sum  of  300  talents  was  accord- 
ingly sent  across  by  night  to  Ortygia;  and  the 
fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition 
from  Dionysius.  During  that  night  forty  of  their 
ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and 
sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour.  Their  stealthy 
flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse;  who  not 
only  apprised  Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some 
of  their  own  ships  and  started  in  pursuit.  They 
overtook  and  destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  slowest 
sailers;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon  himself, 
accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage^ 
Destruction  Diouysius— whilc  he  affected  to  obey  the  warn- 
maining*  iug  of  the  Corinthiaus,  with  movements  intention- 
nin^i^V.  ^I'y  t^^^y  ^^^  unavailing — applied  himself  with 
s?k^u  and  earnest  activity  to  act  against  the  forsaken  army 
Iberians,  remaining.  During  the  same  night  he  led  out  his 
troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity  of  their  camp. 
The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily  promulgated,  had 
filled  the  whole  army  ^ith  astonishment  and  con- 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  7^^ 
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steraation.  No  commaad — no  common  cause — 
no  bond  of  union — ^now  remained  among  this  mis- 
cellaneous host,  already  prostrated  by  previous 
misfortune.  The  Sikds  in  the  army,  being  near  to 
their  own  territory  and  knowing  the  roads,  retired 
at  once,  before  daybreak,  and  reached  their  homes. 
Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the  Syracusan  sol- 
diers occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like  escape 
to  others.  Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts 
to  force  the  passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms 
and  solicited  mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintain- 
ing their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken  resolution, 
sent  to  Dionysius  propositions  to  transfer  to  him 
their  service ;  which  he  thought  proper  to  accept, 
enrolling  them  among  bis  mercenaries.  All  the 
remaining  host,  principally  Libyans,  being  stripped 
and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  captives, 
and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves'. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  Distress  u 
a  retreat  in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  mkerHbie~~ 
ended  in  a  speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse —  J^i^^ 
yet  without  anything  worse  than  the  usual  fate  of 
prisoners  of  war.    But  the  base  treason  of  Imilkon, 
though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying 
the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him  only 
a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.     When  he  landed  at  Car- 
thage with  the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the 
city  was  in  the  deepest  distress.     Countless  family 
losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener 
sting  to  the  unexampled  public  loss  and  humilia- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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tioQ  now  fully  made  known.  Universal  mourning 
prevailed ;  all  public  and  private  business  was  sus- 
pended, all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  autho- 
rities and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  proces- 
sion on  the  shore.  The  defeated  commander  strove 
to  disarm  their  wrath,  by  every  demonstration  of  a 
broken  and  prostrate  spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid 
garment  of  a  slave,  he  acknowledged  himself  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his  impiety  towards  the 
gods ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syracusans,  who 
had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He 
visited  all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement 
and  supplication — replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about 
relatives  who  had  perished  under  the  distemper — 
and  then  retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house, 
where  he  starved  himself  to  death  \ 
Dan  er  of  ^^^  ^^^  scasou  of  misfortuDc  to  Carthage  was 
Carthage;-  not  closed  by  his  decease.     Her  dominion  over  her 

anffer  and  , 

revolt  of  Libyan  subjects  was  always  harsh  and  unpopular, 
•abject^"  rendering  them  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  any 
put^dlSirn.  moment  of  calamity.  Her  recent  disaster  in  Sicily 
would  have  been  in  itself  perhaps  sufficient  to  sti- 
mulate them  into  insurrection ;  but  its  effect  was 
aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the  deliberate 
betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon,  not 
one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.  All  the  various 
Libyan  subject  towns  had  on  this  matter  one  com- 
mon feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together  in 
congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed 
an  army  which  is  said  to  have  reached  120,000 
men.  They  established  their  head-quarters  at 
Tun6s   (Tunis),  a  town  within  short   distance  of 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  7^ ;  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  mtich 
stronger  in  the  field,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this  great  commercial 
city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The  Carthaginians 
themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the 
goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephond ; 
who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already 
taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by 
Imilkon,  were  still  pursuing  them  into  Africa. 
Under  the  extreme  religious  terror  which  beset  the 
city,  every  means  were  tried  to  appease^  the  offend- 
ed goddesses.  Had  it  been  supposed  that  the  Car- 
thaginian gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation  would 
have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims 
— and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such  as  beautiful 
captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian 
gods,  and  atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the 
milder  ceremonies  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians 
had  never  yet  instituted  in  their  city  any  worship  of 
Demeter  or  Persephond ;  they  now  established  tem- 
ples in  honour  of  these  goddesses,  appointed  several 
of  their  most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests,  and 
consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among  them,  as  to  the 
form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered.  After 
having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships 
and  men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
It  was  soon  found  that  Demeter  and  Persephond 
were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of  Car- 
thage was  returning.     The  insurgents,  though  at 
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first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into  discord  among 
themselves  about  the  command.  Having  no  fleet, 
they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  while 
Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous  host 
gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Cartha- 
ginians ifrom  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were 
always  weakest.  The  relations  of  command  and 
submission,  between  Carthage  and  her  Libyan  sub- 
jects, were  established  as  they  had  previously  stood, 
leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from  her  disastrous 
reverses ». 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was 
thus  restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  It  was  long  before  she  could  again  make  head 
with  effect  against  Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty 
to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction,  against 
the  Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of 
his  reign — successful  against  the  Italiots,  unsuc- 
cessful against  Carthage — will  come  to  be  recounted 
in  my  next  succeeding  chapter  and  volume. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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